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THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

The new buildings of the College of Preceptors 
in Bloomsbury Square are not tm worthy of 
the largest examining body in the United King- 
dom;. for none of the universities or great edu- 
cational corporations can show such an annual 
total * if examinees -Nearly sixteen thousand men 
and women, boys and girls, were examined by 
the College during last yean Hitherto, the 
practical difficulty of dialing room for the enor- 
mous numbers who present themselves at the 
various London examinations has proved almost 
insurmoun table. The house in Queen Square has 
long been ludicrously inadequate for requirements 
of this magnitude. But in its new home the 
College is comfortably housed. The hall is 
spacious enough to seat easily a thousand students 
at the same time ; and it is probable that the 
operations of this indefatigable corporation will 
develop into Mill inure huge proportions when 
it is no longer trammelled for space, 

Lev, p vple probably realise the work which has 
been so thoroughly, although so unm tentatioiislv, 
performed by the College of Preceptors during 
its foih year/ existence. In the examination m 
teachers alone, it has discharged a duly of incaL 
callable importance. It. is ' one of the. many 
functions of the institution to provide facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge, of his 
profession, as well as to examine and to certify as 
to his illness ; and in this way it has more than 
fulfilled the objects with which it was founded. 
Then the bail-yearly examinations of pupils, which 
is another distinct branch of its work, afford, a 
most useful test of their progress, whereby both 
teachers and the public can form a satisfactory 
criterion of the value of the instruction received 
find given. In this respect, too, the College was 
a pioneer, for its pupil examinations were founded ; 
some years before the institution of the University ; 
Local Examinations, and even before those orga- 
nised in 1858 by tl e Society of Arts. For mow 
than thirty years, immense numbers of boys and | 
girls have every half-year presented themselves i 


for examination, while visiting examiners are 
also appointed by the College for the inspection' 
and examination of public and private schools. ' 
Another subsidiary but important branch of the 
operations of the College is the organisation- of 
courses of lectures on 4 the Science, Art, and: 
History of Education/ In 1873, moreover, the 
Council instituted a profc^sor-hip-The .test 
»* taldb-lu-d hi thL country — of the Science and 
Art of Education as a special suhp-ot of iiislme- 
Horn Lemons on the methods of teaching various 
special subjects are also arranged from time to 
time, and meetings ora held monthly for the 
purpose of discussing educational topics. There 
•js, -.too, a library of educational works for the use 
of members. 

Established in 1848, the College of Preceptors 
was incorporated by royal charter 'in 1849, { for 
the pin-pom uf promoting sound learning, and of 
advancing the interests of education, more especi- 
ally among the middle classes, by affording facili- 
ties to the teacher for the acquiring of a sound 
knowledge of Ids profession, and by providing 
for the periodical session of a competent Board 
of Examiners, to ascertain and give certificates 
iil the acquirements and fitness for their office, 
ni pm.mns. engaged or desiring to be engaged 
In (he education, of youth, particularly in tire 
private schools of England and Wales/ The 
charter dcdaivs that the persons whose names 
are entered in the register-book shall be members 
of the corporation, and const Lutes them one 
body, politic and corporate, to have perpetual 
succession and a common, seal. The corpora- 
tion is, moreover, empowered to purchase and 
hold personal property, and, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, such lands, buildings, 
and hereditaments as may be necessary for the 
purposes of the College, provided these do not 
: exceed fifty acres. The charter goes on to pro- 
vide That there shall be a Dean and Secretary* 

1 and a Cuiwdl of AEv-Cghi members, of whom 
! one shall be President and three Tice- presidents, 
and one-fourth of whom are to retire from office 
annually. The affairs, of the corporation are 
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manaaed aiid "directed by tins Council, which has Kingdom. All first and second, els 
the custody and control oi the common seal. *0 holders of which have paired ai 


All lirsts and second class certificates 
of which have passed an .examination- 


it womd be 1 tedious to detail the curiously exact College. In m, the examinations pi mofio 
provisions made with regard to its management j ot l receptors have come to be regarded .is .. 

I wdl suffice to say that so far these have worked of general preliminary examination, a fee. 
At? wxii w « j 4r» ' wimo niP/ifsnw ini'* fltr* #»r*firi 


gaSon satisfactory to the Council are 
Bmemb'ers. , 


odically is now very considerable, and is rapidly 
increasing. In the case of all female candidates, 


teachers, it may be added that there are three any three other subjects, 
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grades for which diplomas are granted— Associate, The College has, indeed,- already coma to exeiv 

Licentiate, and . Fellow. The subjects for the else a very appreciable influence upon mwiile-- 
diploma of Associate include the English language class education, and m its development _ wnl 
with special reference to its grammatical struc- probably become still more mllueiitial. In giving- 
ture ; the outlines of English literature; English cohesion to the; - indmclual- . efforts or private 
history with special reference to the leading consti- middle-class schools, it lias •..accomplished-- a great : 
-•tutional changes; geography, arithmetic, the theory work, the real importance of . wMcax has yet to 
and nraetice "of education : and either classics, a receive the recognition it deserves. Owing to 


' liistoryr with special reference to the leading const!- middle-class schools, it has accompiisimd: a great: 
tutional changes; geography, arithmetic, the theory work, the real importance of wmen has yet to 
and practice "of education ; and either classics, a receive the recognition it deserves. Own if to 
;'jmbdem languag^imathemdtics,: or science.., Candi- their isolation and their want of co-opemtion, 
dates for the diplomas of Licentiate or Fellow private schools are largely lost sigld of, wlmr. 
pass a harder examination in the theory and they perform fiinlipin vdihb no- t-uny won. x 
practice of education, and have to Lake up two or important as tin. -so dkrhai ed by ikoppsn:: p. ‘ : > 
three respectively of the extra subjects. Women schools* In the same way, U-*, r > Tigm n-* * * 
—and it may be mentioned that they now form a education is concerned, tho real value of IT v, I: 
large proportion of 'the candidates at the examina- clone by the smaller schools is to a hi » duu 
tions for diplomas— -are, allowed to substitute dwarfed by tho factitious important which is 
either the theory of music or drawing for matlie- given to the high, acho-E and udh . . 
matics. From all this, it will be seen that It should, moreover, he borne in mind that tho 


either the theory of music or drawing for matlie- given to the high, schools and code.; . . 
matics. From all this, it will be- seen that v It should, moreover, bo borne in mind hue k-a. 
these examinations afford a sound test of general College of Preceptors has been the first to vlith- 
knowlodge. lish in this country a chair of Education. In Urn 

It is unnecessary to go into further details as coming time, it may be that edu dismal Id 4 <y 
to their scope. It may, however, not he without and tin; science of teaching will form a iv l n 
interest to add that the subjects of examination in part of a liberal education. But it l- m i : o ifi 
the theory and practice of education include day. Even -the vory names of many of tie* go.-, at 
mental and moral science, logic, pliysiuk gy. lesson- educators have an unfamiliar sound. Pir Thun, as 
giving and critidsin of methods, and the history Elyot’s Gwcrnowr, and Roger AmhamT FT- 
of education. As to the examinations for cerfcifi- master — those two great authorities fox* physical 
cates, held half-yearly at various centres and at education — and John Emily k Ladi:< Air *;*■.« r.‘ -u, 
schools *m union with tho College of Preceptors,* are almost forgotten Lech-:/ It is as iTova t if 


are eight obligatory subjects, .including English known of John Miltonk writings. lew except 
grammar, English history, geography, arifchme tic, oduoationisfcs have pro) ml >ly mva E- : )d m fir 
aigehra, Euclid, Latin, and either French or William Patty's Plan of a Tran or L-d-mbd 
Eeroiau, Spanish or . Italian, or Greek; and oandi- School, which appeared in BUT; and Samml 
dates may he^ examined in not . more than five Hartlib’s Propositions fir crcdiwj <" <'* <f 
oi hie iuliowmg additional subjects: her jo Lure JfaJxaidnj are almost unknown even in 'them 
history, plane trigonometry, mechanics, mensura- clays of agricultural colleges. Of On turning who 
iior, ev])orimerital physics, chemistry, natural is perhaps the true L -under of cdiiruthma! Rfcieneft, 
history, political economy, book-keeping, music, it is safe to say that few people know much. Xii 
nun canwing Lie second-class examination con- has the influence of P« taiozzi and Fioehd wt 
or six obugatory, and not more than four become so highly valued as it deserves. litre, 
ontlOXial subjects t and f.TdWI A n •? ..i . -t *-«.• 5 


/ flre the same a Lhos for tho first pr "time engaging flu ait lion > f ho 

Sd " Ti , C i RSses the suhstitu- Council, The one/ the registrati n nf bm<‘bcv^ 
u ^- m i 3 lVj b L1 iorjatm, has long been outstanding As long aim a*? 3 HOE 

t, w wfrf a circular of the Coimcil hroHghl a" pron>wvl 


S-Mh'-il (Wr>r'-|%'. vL.f, r 1 T - ch.-.huuwwc iiegiscrauoH Act neiore. the heads .1 

Ci 0 a 1 - 1J . ,lc ° r , '" 1 “ principal schools in the . nntey, an { the i ! > 
tioL P heU bv the fLorfhJl r te f al ? 'U amina : has not been lost sight of. The second scheme is 
V the variodm d Jl E “f ^POWtively w. Th • Coimcil, nt w that it lw» 

7 Ule vanons medical eojporataons of the. United disposed of the building difficultv, proposes to 
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accumulate a fund from tlie surplus revenue of 
the College for the purposes of founding scholar- 
ships for intending teachers, and for the estab- 
lishment of a Training College for teachers in 
secondary schools. But we have said enough to 
indicate the wide usefulness of this great educa- 
tional corporation. 


BICHABD CABLE, j 

THE LIC4HTSHIPMAN. | 

By the Aethob of ‘Mehalah,* ‘John Heiuung/ 

* Covet Koval,* etc. 

CHAPTEK XXVIII. — THE WORKING OF THE POISON. | 

When Richard Cable left the Anchor, the hour 
was not late, but he had drunk more than his 
head could bear. He had always been an abs- 
temious man ; consequently, a glass or two more 
than what he usually allowed himself greatly 
upset him. On this sole occasion he had not 
exercised that self-restraint which was habitual 
with him, for on this evening the fire in his blood 
had urged him to slake it. But that was not all. 
He had felt real pleasure in being once more in 
congenial society— in society which exercised no 
thraldom over him, in which he was relieved from 
the suspicion tliat he wus being watched and 
criticised.: : This sense •; of liberty'., after irksome 
bondage impelled him to relax, and for once to 
forget that there were limits lie had been accus- 
tomed to set himself. He appreciated the kindli- 
ness or the men he was with, and he sought to 
: meet them on, their own ground, to show them 
good-fellowship. As the lever in his veins cooled 
aid his wrath passed away, lie became cheerful, 
and for the first time for many days— happy. 
It is said that children brought up under stern 
discipline become dissolute when emancipated 
from parental governance. Cable had been for 
■ some time under discipline peculiarly galling, and 
now that for a moment he was free, lie . forgot 
that Ins liberty was not absolute . / 

; Richard left ihvAmiwr on the arm of ■ Jonas 
Blinders, Ms brother-in-law. He was in good- : 
humour. £ The yacht shall be reehristeiied to- ; 
morrow, 3 he said, *8he shall be called hence- 
forth the Bessie — that will; please my mother; 
site is Bessie .; and the baby is called after her. 
The best of boats shall bear tlie name of the best 
of women and the dearest of babes. 3 

The air from the sea was cold ; it fanned the 
hot face of Richard. The sky was without cloud, ; 
There^ was no mocm, and many stars -were visible;- 
.Apt : ihat, the; , sky was' crowded with them, as on 
a wilder night, because there was twilight in the 
heavens ; nevertheless, many showed. The even- j 
•fog star twinkled, Sirius turned red and green ! 
and gold, lashed and winked like a diamond. 
The night was so cool, the breath from the sea ; 
so fresh, that Bichard^ hot head seemed to Mm ] 
to steam. * There is the Big Bear, 3 said he, lean- 
ing heavily on the aria of Jonas, and pointing, 
to Hie constellation known to every child. i There 


he is- turning about on the end of his tail. He J s 
got his nose high up now— -hedl have to bring 
it down before morning. Often have I watched 
him go round like -.-tire' sails of a windmill, when 
1 7 ve kept watch on board the lightship. — Jonas ! 

I think I ? m turning about myself, like the Great 
Bear ; but my head is the p>oint on which I 
revolve. It 5 s a wonderful consideration to me, 

J on as, that th e Great Bear always knows what to 
do with his front-paws. They are the pointers. 
Draw a line through them wherever they may be, 
and it touches the north star. And when you 
consider that the Bear is never still, always turn- 
ing about on the tip of his tail, I say it is marvel- 
lous ! There is instinct for you. I couldn’t do 
it. My paws are never in place. If I stick them 
into my pockets, I am wrong. If I put them 
down straight and stiff, one on either side of me, 
Pm wrong again. If I plant them 6n,my' knees, 
it is worse than ever*. If I draw the back of one 
of them across my face, it is as had as murder. 
Then, Jonas, whatever shall I say about my hind- 
feet, as Hezekiah Marriage calls them? I can't 
keep them anywhere where they do not give 
offence, 1 5 ve curled them in a sort of knot under 
my chair where X ? ve been sitting, and 1 was told 
I looked absurd— ill at ease. I J ve stretched them 
out straight before me, and I was informed I was 
uncouth. Pve put one on one side of my chair 
and the other on the other side, and that was not 
right neither ; and then the hoots have been so 
smeared with raucid tallow, to keep out the water, 
that they won’t do neither. l 5 ni well aware, 
Jonas, in the sphere to which I’m elewated, that 
I J m. looked on much as a great ungainly Bear ; 
but I wish in that same firmament I knew how 
to dispose of my extremities. Oh, the agony of 
mind those extremities of mine have caused me ! 
Why is it, Jonas, that no beast or bird or creeping 
thing has any thought about or difficulty with 
its extremities, but only man ?— and we ’re made 
to believe he is the lord of creation.— I tell yon 
what I tliinfo Jonas—youhe not laughing at me. 
It is in polite society only*— we get laughed at and 
sneered at. It is not my feet, but her eyes that/, , 
are the pointers ; they are for ever pointing out 
my extremities, turn -them about and put them 
where I may. T^tke her bright brown eyes and 
draw a line through them 3 — - He checked him- 
self, and Md hastily : 6 t *m not speaking of my 
wife ; I *m not going to have her alluded to in 
this company, nor her name named, because your 
mouths have not been fashioned to pronounce it 
right, nor can your heads understand her ways 
of going on, and I woffthaveu^ 
on and ..criticising of ; what 
"We’Il turn the conversation to the BesdeJ 
; The cold night-air was affecting him. , He who 
was usually so little of a talker, had become 
loquacious ; but then Cor many days he had been 
afraid to speak lest he should commit a solecism, 
and now that the fear was removed, he talked a 
great deal, v 


another wes&l there now, and another man. lain : 
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t L 0 i,j work, cleaning of the m ¥> polish- c lmat 
always being a-snuffing Mnt ^“myself right, H j° 

S aUSnnt Out yonder, ^rue and 
much like another, and Ml P tossed about; away 

5 £- TrHi»“ = °‘ = 5 

VC are. Jonas! '\ hcn ■ 1 * tll mY little ones ; do . 

s «■>»?* ?, - :st :“s. i , —a e 

and when 1 ’ time came to return to bug 

altogether sorry when hj man’s a bachelor, Me 
tlie ship. So, 1 guess, „h ( i when he's married, and 
Jie longs to be iSiS great longing, sub 

lie looks bade on his » fc Mim is a in 

IVe always wally whav wc MW a Ion 

perwerse animal, 'Tomas. Y ou think of her at cut 

rich and — - ^ 

I>H Sy ! ’-Richard tried to recover Mmselh he I Gr 

was lurching against hwl eiot hu^. ^ llaTC tin 

was an excellent wile- ’ ’ mean to insinuate wi 

no comparisons w jf,. Y on make me wc 

anything ^\" as everything that - 

your enemy to 1®- ^ aju f i have no ar 

<* 

can pronounce right, we nna uc a,- { , t is t . X cel- ov 

Mr hat was 1 saying 1 Shoa they w 

i ? 

| Richard’s talk became Reated s 

steady. Tha eo exercised its a 
| S&^fhadU^i^orexliilarated; l 

' he ^ C the same Riehard Cable who was wont ; 

to Mum hoie with raised head and even step 

L l Xtlin g ,to ! 

i their father was coming to tnem to ^rneu, 
ere they closed their eyes in sleep 1 ' .as U i- 

«*, ■*« “ ”Sf ShS 

road maundering nonmise * ^ r nniaoii 

Sitt W S ■» -W. 

fable tow stones at the ^ 

the tribe raised lus bead out of ^lie J t . a ^ 

1 cold * 4 What to to you xs death to Uh , - 

S may Xaw a man croak in Ms l«n„ when 
mervY creatures pelt him with haw words : M hat 
S fal to to demoralises » Mclmv was 
already demoralised. His self-respect had met 
-at, o mortal wound, lhis sclf-teapsct was 

A the Stay which had held tip all bis other yirtnes. 

Strong m his' manly dignity, he hai beeim^ntle, 

' patient, self -controlled, ' modest, and template. 

Tosenhlne had struck at his sense oi . moial 
: S when that save way, every grace 
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It is only after persistent it y . 

that the matadorcs^^mUM ^1 ?{ kni fc 

They endure with u tm , n their 

and the prog ot L ^ bo ila ttorM . n-U ekk, 
awav, bo as ujt b ' ’ snme — placable, xiuh- 

1 And we men are « ^ { Vmr noses against toe 


S wetwith mmblood. - ^ patted 

ononr flanks or TObbeab^uar ^ ll0t 

do not want to figltu , ftCe or trample on a 
tear away a iubb°u ^ ‘ , adorns ° ur torniCBtors. 

bugle off the fnpP®ry - - sll bmit to wouu*-h t 
We have been stubbui, urn- , t0 a 

and when next goaded, hnut °"y • 

subdued bellow. ^/’no hMun When at I 
in threat, but we mem no kaan ^ 

length, with cruel wounds, mid 

enters drive barbs and squibs 

these barbs. are arm-d ^ ^ tW y,U. 

and Gath erme-w hods , ^ -jolo unr sores, 

: G reek-fire ana thmimg ^1 ^ ^ tlIl ,l paw 

- then, m mu ag 1 , ll;nx i,, w o! ] mnk 

; is t s rts:,.i ,,d 
; A i,« « 'ynfS;-. i,p u» 

e Bessie Cable was sitting W lJd beeu cutting 

- table, in the W ^ ,, A ]e ' T ,ink dress with 


talde, in the trout mcnen - - ^ ^ 

out a dress tor R“’S» pattern; and 

white aprigB on it, ber, heuvnin: tlm 

$SSM ! 

asleep. , , ■ , * ,ylll she not look 

‘0 grannie 1 ’. said Man, a 

sweet in thh pmk arei^ And - > 

-dud, wiUdm m.j r 
Then Mary stoc m f ° P < hlw ever 

S T\ e d" WlS rjtetty Wtle dimple 
Tto qim Is lacking in her sleep.. I do 

tetoylrflidddM 

. what is going to hai-1 ■■ ■ ■ ( d wllIi klMnv 
. do, because they axe tp ii : - » bffip 1 

i everything that is to J f pbn' from God tin 
l !^f a Wie J v'into what is going to Lapp-, ! 

5 flear ' Marv° not ’otoii Sfpink fm^wdtffato 
: ; i A- ; I <j„ not think It would be well 1 
1 to : than "Til v would see many sorr.nvs : d 
f pains ; and then, instead of smiling «u 'Mir ^ 
j‘ fhoir, tears -would trickle over their checks, il .y 
t Se hS because they are blind to what is to 

t \ be ‘ Grannie 5 pursued Alary, ‘how do babies’ souls 
he touS to the’u? Father took, me outside one 
night and let me see the falling stars, and ne 
en said they were baby-souls c oming down out of 


same toae..^ j g ^ n0 means the even 
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Clianrtiei-s's Journal, 

July 2, 2887, j 

heaven from the hand of God. Why do tlie He stooped, put his hands into the cradle under 
falling stars always go out when they come near the child, and raised it out of its crib. 4 There’s 
the earth ? 3 grog in the captain’s cabin, 3 he said, swinging the 

4 Because, I suppose, they enter into the little sleeping child aloft, c there’s water down below, 
bodies.’ —Halloo! at sea already— life on the ocean wave 

. £ But— grannie, 3 Mary went on— she was a and on the rolling deep! Up we go! Down 
though tf ul child, and asked more questions than we go ! 3 He lurched over. 

Bessie Gable had the .wit to answer — ‘ how is it- ‘For heaven’s sake, Richard/ ' cried his mother 
that there are no rising stars ? They are all from the staircase, where she stood holding Mary’s 
falling, and none flying up. It ought not to be hand — ‘Richard, let the baby alone! Hut her 
so. If we see the little bright souls come down back in the cradle. 3 

when babies are born, then, when good people ‘Don’t you fear ! The Bessie shall rake the 
die, we should see their souls like bright stars stars with her topmast, and dance in the foam 
mount up to heaven. — Have you seen them do of the ocean. Sha’n’t she, my baby ! Up she 
that ? ’ • swings with straining timbers, down she goes !’ 

4 No, dear, never. 3 He lost his balance, fell over the cradle ; and the 

‘ But why not, grannie ? 3 child dropped from his hands on the stone floor, 

‘Because the souls get so dust- clogged and before Mrs Cable had time to unlock her hand 
darkened and stained with their sojourn on earth, from Mary’s clutch and fly to catch the babe 
that the brightness is dimmed, and God must from his uncertain hold. The little creature 
clean them again before they shine. 3 uttered a cry and was still. But oh !— with a 

Mary considered a while, and theiy,*aid : 6 1 shriek, piercing, tearing through the house, fright- 
don’t think fathers soul will need milch cleaning, ening the children in their beds, the father picked 
it shines so bright now. 3 himself up on his knees and clasped his hands, 

‘ Hark ! 3 said Mrs Cable. ‘ There is his tread, one on each side of his head, sobered in one 
—No ; it is not his tread.’ moment of supreme agony and remorse. He 

A hand on the door ; it was thrown open, and knelt as one turned to stone, with his eyes riveted 
Richard Cable staggered in, without his coat, to the white motionless child, lying on the pave- 

■ .which he had forgotten, and left on the cup- ment, his face turned to the dine of death. 

bSarcl in the Anchor parlour. His face was red, Was the little one killed? Was it severely 
his hair disordered, 'his <yes wandering, injured? 

Mary looked up, sprang to her feet with a ‘ Run, run for the doctor ! 3 oxtered Mrs Cable, 
cry or delight, and with open arms prepared to coming up, yet shrinking from laying her hand 
run to him. His mother laid her work on her under the fallen child, fearful what she might 
lap, arid looked at him with doubt and alarm, find. . . . 

Mary was arrested by something in his appear- Still, frozen, so immovable that he did not even 
ance so unusual as to frighten her. tremble, Richard knelt, upright, holding jiis head, 

‘ Richard 1 3 said Mrs Cable, ‘what has hap- with elbows out, and gray lips unclosed, and blank 
pened l 3 eyes. The child lay on its back, with the little 

‘She shall beeli listened to-morrow, 3 lie replied ; arms apart, motionless, with eyes fixed, and no 
‘rechristened to-morrow— and called henceforth colour in the face, no movement of the breast, 
the Bessie J no pulse beating, only a bubble hanging between 

His mother knew what had occurred. The the lips, 
tone of his voice, the drawl in his speech, his ‘ Run, run for the doctor ! 3 again ordered Mrs 
position lurching from one foot to the other, Gable. 

declared it/,.; Then Richard staggered to his fbet like one 

‘Father, dear, 3 said little Mary, ‘how strange suddenly roused from Meep, and/ yet under ^ 
you look/! 5 the influence of a dream. Still In his /shirt 

‘ Mary/ said Mrs Cable hastily, ‘go away. Run sleeves, and without thought to put on his hat, 
up-stairs at once,/ rising and catching Mary by he went to the door, and ran. He stayed/ at the 
the hand, * Your father is— is unwell. You must doctor’s door, but he did not wait for him and 
go instantly to your rqdib. Bay your prayers by return with him to the cottage. He ran on, ran 
yourself, and pray for him. 3 She hurried the for an hour without stopping in one direction— 
child to the stairs. towards Brentwood Hall. 

Mary went reluctantly ; but she was a docile. ,. T . r i- — — — — — — 

child, and did iiot venture to disobey. On the . .... . '/ /aU/Z 

•: stairs she stood and blew a kiss to her father BLIND JACK OF KNARESBORODOH. 
from her little palm. ‘Grannie/ she said, ‘he _ . 1 A* • „• 

Is not very imkll, ia he? He will be well Thehe ». a ^lerful law, of compensate* m 

to-morrow.— Dear father, try to be quite well nature, if we read her aright ; for if sh? deprives 

soon.’ ■ ~ V. us of one sense, she so quickens the apprehension 

‘Halloo ! 3 said Richard, staggering to the table/ of the rest that in time we are scarcely conscious 

‘ what have we . here ? A new frock for little of our loss. Blindness has ever been considered 

Bessie ! Ha, ha! Shall we have the yacht new the most terrible of such calamities, from the 
christened to-morrow? No disrespect meant: to utter helplessness and dependence it is: supposed 

■ m ^4- .l|^#ir : :cssfe^ufc we. m't pronoraw t0 enteil n u its chappy, object. Probably tlie 

the name right, so had better not pronounce it . , ■ r ^ J 

at all,’ Then he Went to the cradle 3 . ‘Bessie !’ f os } 

he said, ‘come along and crow over giving your dermg ^ Himself, as it v ere, w holly indtpen lent 
name to the yacht. A fine boat that answers of eyesight, and’actually excelhilg in such pursuits 
her helm, as a racer does a touch on the bridle/ as depend most upon the visual organs, is that of 
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John Metcalf, whose life, under the name of 
4 Blind Jack of KMaresborough/ lias been recorded 
in two curious old tracts. As bis sobriquet 
implies, John Metcalf was born at Knaresborotigh, 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1*717. His parents were 
working-people; and when the boy was about six, 
he was attacked by smallpox, then a scourge as 
deadly as the plague. He recovered, but with the 
total loss of sight ; but, strange to say, there was 
nothing in the appearance of the eyes themselves; 
to indicate that they had lost their power; and 
throughout his life, no one ever suspected, from 
his look or manner, unless previously informed 

■ that such was the case. 

By the time he was ten. years old, he seems to 
have experienced little inconvenience from his 
loss; he could find his way about any part of 

■ Knaresborough and join in all the sports and 

mischief of. hoys of hh own age. Having a taste 
for music, lie was taught the violin. One Squire 
Woodlands took a great fancy to the poor lad, 
used to have him up to the Hall, and take him 
hunting ; for, strange as it may sound, there was 
not a bolder rider in the county of York than 
blind Jack, Ho laud of sport came amiss to him. 
He learned to swim in the Nidd, and soon became 
so expert that; he was employed to dive for the 
bodies of the drowned , He gained his living 

principally, how ever, by playing his violin at 
weddings and village merry-makings; and in 
.1732 he received an offer to play at the Harrogate 
Assembly Rooms, This was some forty years 
before the immortal Humphry Clinker paid his 

j bhA to the northern spa ; but the. description 
given by Mel lord of the public room where the 
company 4 drink tea in the afternoon, and play 
at cards or dance m the evening/ would equally 
apply to tins period. How primitive tile com- 
pany were may he gauged from the fact that the 
previous Midler, the sole musician of the place 
was nearly a hundred years old. Jack was highly 
successful, and soon made himself a favourite with 
the visitors ami the resident gentry, to whom he : 
recommended himself by his We of all kinds of j 
open-air sports, especially those of hunting, eoek- 
ngmupg, and horse-racing. He was a constant <■ 
attendant at the York race-meetings, inked with 1 

: ae f betted, and was so far- t 

taniik, tmt he was able to buy a racer of his own 1 
and run him for small plates. He once rode a t 
match hirnst If for a heavy wager under most diffiV J 
can conditions. A one-mile circle was marked out 1 
by pod% and this was tc be ridden thrice round ? 
Rawy sums were laid that Metcalf would never t 
im abm to keep the course; but at each post ] m 

with a bail, and as thfa Va " 
In ° n IP fctew exactly when i 

^ T c ^ e ™ tha wimi: r, beakng his 
twnpefato, who had eyesight in Ms favour. A 

At Wv which would seem to depend so much hl 
accuracy of sight, Metcalf was a 3 " 
maiTcllous was his skill t 
- at which he. became- midi an m 


of adept that few could beat him. He played vri tlx 
ed cards on which the figures were raised ; and Iris 
let- fellow-players named them cards us they laid 
;h, them down. Boxing is another art that would 
re seem to he miattannble by a- blind man, and 
x 3 here again Metcalf upsets all preconceived ideas, 
as There was a gigantic bully at Knaresborough 
he who had constituted himself Hie' terror of u. the'' 
as place. One clay he insulted; -a; friend' of - Jack’s' 
es in a public-house, whereupon the latter civil- 
id longed him to fight. The fellow cm why b M 
m up the glove, making sure of an easy victory ; 
id but in tie course of twenty minutes, Metcalf, 
without receiving any injury himself, had inflicted 
to such a thrashing upon his opp.murn that he 
j s howled for mercy. 

3 I‘ Jack was a fine-made man, stood six; Ret two 
f -. in iris stockings, ami was robust- in prjpmktem 
;/ Although disfigured by the snull] ax/ } w was a 
J ° groat favourite with Iris companions of ite- i- 
site sex ; bmt in cutiscquoneo «»I some fri-.-v : uki 
1, on this score, he found it necessary to quit I hu- 
ll regale for a time, and took the opportunity of 
il mm ffiS*' ml last visit to London. '\VMIe 
a l 11 the metropolis, he met several of Iris Yorkshire 
t patrons; and upon his return in 1h> 
q Hionths afterwards, one of these, .Colonel Liddell, 
j who was on dm point of .darting on the -mn' 

° journey, offered to take him down In hte Ami-- ; 

?• but Jack gratefully declined his offer, mvhm he 
t preferred to walk. Tim two travellers sterteij at 
i the same hour; but at -very stem thv n mwbm 
x was in advance, and at nigbtf ill put -o\ I y mevh \ a 
3 arrangement, at the same inn as tht/Mbmk * ’a 
3 illc Saturday night, the latter expired hh Inter* 
t Lon of resting through the Sunday ; but J.-v 
i was ^ determined to push on, and so arrived at hm 
l destination a day in advance of toe chaise. Tm- 
wouM have been a remarkable teat tec- ;> m m 
possessed of all his faculties; but Mr a blind 
* l imi to outstrip a chaise the whole way in -w 
S' a journey was little less than marvel- 
Ions. . 

’ ' Lack had lived kb affections upon a M‘- V , J: 

the daughter of a Harrogate innWivr ; \J 

: returning to that town, was greatly eoxmemed to 
, hear that her parents— Ho looked mxmk hHin* 
for their daughter than a blind ilddlefehad forced 
her (during his absence) into an mmm uteiii with 
a young man of pr .v parte ; ibat; the bumv In) 

| been published, and tae woddiii*>tku fixed. On 
the ^ evening before the bridal mmiriun dm-l 
received a message from his lady-lovo asking him 
V ! - 1 ' w {hi in lh l ; lb mteM ,V 

^ e , lu 7 u ; iilid i : li hud IV d light t mwvh 
Mmi she uas kail krilLfnl to him and temp ] ,j.* 
rued. Bmi" a 1-old fellow, .he -pajpewu! t], .1 
:r- 6ll ?f} nm away to^oli r Jl V „ 

ua nejglibourmg tom ; and iO h- . 

consented. In the meantime, <). 1 1 

googgpectant had nad graat p lv .. ... f , 
kb'f 5iappy oraai:, oM rmAdi.mtr I a 
J 0 hir-J", 1 1 rsons. But when i it mi a ' 
pe He was not to be found ; nor was aavrinJl 
htan, of ner until the nest day, n-hon did run 
a J? y i r 1PM as Mla J °h n Metlalf. It b» 
ffflJolS 8 ™ 6 ’® k Yer re l ,ented her hasty ‘act i 

m Ll ' xl the most d< oted of |Ak,b 

never forgetting the excellent home Horn which ! 
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be had taken her, and always doing his best to 
surround her with such comforts as she had been 
accustomed to enjoy. After his marriage, Metcalf 
purchased a house in his native town, but still con- 
tinued, with the help of a boy, to constitute the 
entire orchestra of the Harrogate Assembly Booms;. 
He also set up a four-wheeled chaise and a one- 
horse chair for the accommodation oi visitors, 
these vehicles being the first public carriages 
ever started there. About the same time, he 
entered into the fish-trade, making journeys with 
packhorses to the coast, and thence conveying his 
goods to Manchester or Leeds ; and so indefatig- 
able was he, that he would frequently walk two 
days and a night with little or no rest. 

During the rebellion of 1745, a gentleman of 
Harrogate named Thornton raised a company at 
Ills own expense, to help to repel the invaders, 
and asked Metcalf to join and assist him in rousing 
the military ardour of the rustics around. Our 
blind hero willingly answered to both demands ; 
and being sent out with a recruiting sergeant, 
worked so zealously, that in two days he had 
induced one hundred and forty men to join. 
And when the company started to meet General 
Wade at Newcastle, Jack, dressed in his blue and 
buff uni form, with a gold-laced hat upon his head, 
marched at the head of the company, fiddle 
in hand, playing Britons, strike Hmie, and other 
patriotic airs, which lie accompanied with his 
voice, a; 

During his brief military career, Metcalf met 
with many adventures. Captain Thornton’s com- 
pany was" in the surprise at Falkirk, and was 
dispersed, the leader being taken prisoner, a 
fate which ultimately befell;. his faithful hench- 
man, John Metcalf, who was captured by. Prince 
Charlie’s men as a spy. His blindness, however, 
obtained his acqiiittal, after which, though with 
much difficulty, he succeeded in rejoining the 
king’s forces in time to be present at several 
engagements. Jack, from Ms affliction, wars one 
of the lions oi the army, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land was greatly struck by the accuracy with 
which lie liept step and performed all his duties. 
His musical abilities came well when the Duke 
gave a ball at Aberdeen, where for eight hours 
Jack fiddled away to . twenty-eight couples, elicit- 
ing frequent cries of * Bravo 1 ’ and f Well done, 
Metcalf 1’ S6y&l Highness, who had 

takem a great liking to the blind soldier, so much; 
so, indeed, that had Jack chosen to follow him to 
London, the Duke would have taken him under 
his patronage. But after the battle of Oullodeii, 
our hero went back to his wife and children, to 
his old post as the Harrogate orchestra, and gave 
up soldiermg for the rest of his life. 

Always sharp and shrewd, however, he had 
picked up some ideas during Ms campaign which 
lie quickly put in force y and as soon as peace and 
order were restored between the tw 7 o countries, he 
journeyed into Scotland, and bought up certain; 
Mfeles of native manufacture then little known 
lii England, and did a good trade in retailing 
them on the southern side of the Border. Those 
being the ' ' days .. of smuggling, he also did a little 
in tile contraband line. Tien he started as a 
horse-dealer, and was considered one of the finest 
judges of the equine race in Yorkshire ; for so 
; ; marvellously acute was his sense of touch, that 
he could almost unerringly judge an animal by 


simply running his hand over it. Among his 
other ventures, he started in 1751 the first stage 
wagon that ran between York and ’Knaresborough, 
driving it himself, and performing the journey 
twice a week in summer and once in winter. 

But not even these multifarious callings were 
sufficient to exhaust his energies. During Ms 
leisure hours he studied mensuration in a way 
peculiar to himself ; and given the length and 
girth of a piece of timber, could With surprising 
rapidity reduce its contents to feet and inches. 
These studies suggested to him the idea of road- 
making. His first essay was a piece of three miles 
in length between Fearnsby and Minship. He 
was perfectly successful ; and hearing that a new 
bridge was to be constructed at Boroughbridge, 
he applied for the contract. c What do you know 
about bridge-making? 3 was the half-contemp- 
tuous question his application -was greeted with. 
With the most perfect lucidity, and on purely 
scientific principles, he. explained his plans, and 
obtained the work. There was another piece of 
road which all the surveyors had pronounced 
impossible to construct, on account of the under- 
lying bog; but Jack undertook to accomplish 
the task ; and by making a foundation of brush- 
wood-— an idea that at that time it would seem 
had not occurred to any one— -he succeeded in 
making a perfectly firm and dry causeway. For 
many years he now solely devotee! himself to 
repairing and making roads and, bridges in differ- 
ent narts of Lancashire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire, . 

Though arrived at a somewhat advanced age, 
Metcalf could not even yet conquer his restless 
disposition. One of his ’daughters had married 
a man in the cotton business, and he was at 
once seized with a desire to embark in cotton 
speculations ; so, in 1781 he bought spinning- 
jennies and a carding-engine, spun yarn and 
manufactured calicoes and printed goods, and 
took them to Knaresborough to sell, sometimes 
carrying as much as five stoneweight for many 
miles. Tie continued to live with this daughter 
in Cheshire until 1792, when he returned to His 
native county, and settled, with another married ; 
daughter, at Spotforfch, near WetheiTy. He now 
employed himself buying hay and timber-trees. 
He ; would measure the stacks with his arms, 
ascertain the height, and then calculate the 
number of solid feet they contained. ^ He went 
through a similar process with the timber. In 
the year 1800, being then eiglity-tliree years old, 
he determined to pay a visit to York, in which 
he had not set foot for thirty-two years ; yet 
he found his way about the streets with; perfect 
ease. During his peregrinations, he passed along 
a certain road which he had not traversed for 
sixty years, yet such was Ms marvellous memory,, 
that he discovered a difference in the hanging 
of the gates leading to a gentleman’s mansion 
he uscd' to visit as a youth. Going aniong such 
of Ills old friends as were ; yet in the land of ; 
the living, he proved to be, as cheerful and con- 
vivial as ever, playing his fiddle for the young 
people to dance to, and thoroughly enjoying the 
sport himself. Still firm on Ms legs, he trudged;; 
all the way from York to Knaresborough, doing 
his ten miles in three and a half hours. Long 
ere this, in 1788, 'he had lost his faithful partner, 
who preceded Mm to the grave by twenty%^ 
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years, for it was not until 1810 that this extra- need not go very closely into these matters ; it 
ordinary man, hale and hearty and in full posses- will be enough to say that the son of old Gad ham,, 
sion of his faculties almost "to the last, passed his only son, who naturally expected— or at- »:mo 
away, lime had done so— to inherit his. fathers wealth 

. . “ and business, was wholly excluded, and another 

, t branch of the family succeeded. It- imed lewd re 

' L ll h 0 K lu A i. h U. . . } 3e sa |(i that there was a great deal of ill-feeling 

chapter X. over such an arrungenmnr. : and as David \y;n 

supposed to be a partisan of young Ernest Gadham, 
Tj-te position of Mr David Chester— sometimes he was a marked man will/, the new p a pie, Pyor 
known as *oM .Davy/ and very often as 4 old David was wrongly suspected, for h<* i.;diy dG- 
Chester —at the time our story opens was one liked the young man, who, if only halt* of whut 
which is only too common, is very sad and hard S[ dd M him was /.me, quit/ deserved the 
to bear, and which receives less sympathy than treatment he had received- -wu--, iiuhvd, lot off 
should be awarded to it. He was a clerk out ?? Si But some circumstances had given David 

a situation, and not likely soon to obtain f he “P“ te f H r 'f v f* 'A 

r. ; 5 , J : he was accord rnglytluv first to be paid Ins month-V* 

ona ; lor he was turned fifty-live years, and with pa i ary j I} p eu 0 f notice 1 

■ his thin gray hair and spare wrinkled face looked ‘ flic reader "can now understand the rlmkV 
fully his age. How, too, he had grown shabby, reluctance to call on this firm to ask Gw hnm 
aitlioiigh decently so, and this added in no of some employment :is nw --n, -r, <»; V- h 
.s fgiio degree to the difficulty, which needed no or anything, in their own or some olln r v, mv- 
addition. house. lie' had called upon (imm .mo-H times* 

Everywhere ^ it was the same story— he was meeting scant encouruuen wu £, hut had not nhh 
too old. David strove to show that his experh such an appeal as tins, the making of which 
once made nun, valuable, and that lie would come was terribly painful 
cheap; but lie Icm-w beforehand, without the He saw the head-ctork. whi-h ii, ,k | 
oater experience ho soon obtaineo, that there natc, inasmuch as this gentleman w.s> w.OI 
is not much virtue in arguments addressed, under posed to David and sorry for his ill-lm-k lie 
such circumstances to possible employers. ‘We listened to the story thV.deric kid u, Mi’- i/.'l 

AlSI ^ WM 11 repIy Whi£h C ° uld wi »> ®>Wul touches wind/ AluYk, 

i obc 6 am.ani. need of the applicant 

So on one particular day which, however, was * Upon my word, CbMwr, T Rudh lu u vh < 
not special in its character— he was standing to gay/ began the head-dork, V 

? dmapMdfi, hesitating which oi two visits he dreadfully Hat ; yet, if 5 ]f c f 

pxs i «£ 

!H pp s j 

gSUlfe Sto fiSIScIllt pit IP fp& m 

irandl d fellows tu-dayd lb ;• te r jA.C ]V i'. 01 g , wnut ho : . — ( 

crown used to these rebuffs, the stiiv* wd not about ’bif L'^ 1 *' 1 p V' 1 

a> keen as it once had been- nevSthrf^ ““ T 1?“" m V" Ji . m the {lrm ’ ;ko 

was a trifle more depressed in hi s a ir g’ he ltd -^ t’ n ^ « n0t or not i: : 'din, 

' left the eoimting-houso! he Kl ; 1 «“»«*** .?*« '^'Vrstood. eh. ; :, lf 

His next visit was to Brisby Ga.-n,,,,, o, ngi® V' 18 , no .^ ni o J' ,,u V.-«; had ' •• 

Co., merchants and Indian at'emis to it t 4 Z Tr’® ilu} ; > :i ! : -i- 

Amyott’s Court. This was a more tn* » It) i I il„ “ lI ®, AAGGV ,V a '-«>n 


old IVter Gadliam ruled 1 there Ahere hh 'been clw-h i g itPt,u “ gpeakim; farther iv the betf- 
f f 310 Bns G fo ? man y years -no,; i, ad 8a , l J }j£ ; Gv v^-i that ho .,,-t „f 






! «on, perhaps with r c HkZ T ,= ^ ^ 

on contentedly enouuh. But old Gadlmn dG . ,, f ? 8 . , laS beo& a Mtter eiiemv f., 

Hg heirs and succlssc . on co ' A h 0 f^red David, as he plodded on L 
upnr,<, saw that the stalf were a ft dronv W fi^/ a ^r 8r Wa}k to Ke!ltisb Town, w bog 
a tong way behind the age ; and as they I.- J '? 1 GA,. G parted 1 ,.,h t 


: hi ji gr^r°p 

■ /J ' ' r ~~~ 


ai the 

xed the. girl, assuming 
you any good nows to- 


hi I n / x ,VUi 00 m W I It 1 have 

iresu work m to-dajv go there is some 
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good news. — Now, have your tea ; it Is all 
ready/ 

Whatever other desirable properties might be 
lacking to David, he usually possessed a good 
appetite, this, hot imfrequently, ■ when it was 
rather inconvenient ; but to-day lie could make 
no way with liis little stew, savoury though 
it was; and Ills daughter, checking herself in 
her cheerful gossip, asked him if he were ill, 
or had over-walked himself, or had had one of 
those nasty headaches again. 

‘''No, Josie,’ returned her father ; 4 1 have suf- 
fered from nothing, and nothing has happened 
that might not have been foreseen. I was foolish 
enough to try again at Gadham’s ; and Mr 
Bobinson, the chief bookkeeper, would have 
listened to me ; but Mr Gadham came in/ He 
then detailed, with perhaps some added colour- 
ing, the Unpleasant interview with the head of 
the firm, his daughter making various sympa- 
thetic comments as he proceeded. 1 It is all 
through that business of Mr Ernest and his 
father,’ David concluded. c Because it is known 
I was the one generally chosen to take messages 
backwards and forwards, after the quarrel — which 
I could not help— these people think I was all 
on Ernests side, and tried to prejudice the old 
man against them. I have always said, that 
while Mr Ernest behaved very wrongly, espe- 
cially in drawing bills or cheques on his father 
without permission, yet he did this for no great 
sum, and, /as an only child, he took liberties. 
But he was punished too severely — too severely 
for that fault, Josie. Yet he. was not a good 
young man. But there ! 5 he exclaimed, rallying 
with an effort, * I need not go over all tills again. 
Let me eat my dinner, and be thankful I have 
such a nice dinner to eat. 5 

Josie resumed her -sewing-machine ; and after 
finishing his meal, David sat and smoked his' pipe 
by the open window, for it was summer- time ; 
and a belt of garden lying between the house 
and the pavement of the quiet street,- made the 
lookout quite secluded, if not absolutely country-- 
like. : 

Josie being busy, and David occupied with his 
own thoughts, they had not spoken for some 
time, until the garden gate creaking, the hitter 
looked up, and saw Minnie coming in. ‘And 
some one with, her, Josie ! 5 lie exclaimed, 4 A 
man. Who could it be V 

A knock following, he rose to open the door ; 
and J osie, pausing to listen, turned scarlet— she 
was usually pale-— which grew deeper in colour 
as she heard a laugh at the door, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise from her father : * Gome in, my 
boy ! Gome in, and let us have A good look at 
you ! Who would have dreamed of seeing you 
so soon !-— Why, Josie, it is Geoffrey— Geoffrey 
Coyne! 5 

Minnie, a girl of sixteen, but a big and bounc- 
ing lass, came first, and was' follpwe5l : a: well-, 
built, good-looking young fellow of sonic three 
or four and twenty. His bronzed cheeks and 
a certain roll in his gait bespoke . the 'stranger to 
be of the * seafaring persuasion, 5 as indeed he was, 
being employed on a large ship as clerk, store- 
keeper, purser, or whatever the proper nautical 
description may 'be. 

* Yes, here: I am ! 5 he .exclaimed.— ^And how 
'are; you,. Mr Chester 3 ; I met Minnie at the top 


of the street ; she could not say anything then, 
but I know she is glad to see me/ With this 
he kissed the smiling Minnie ; and having pre- 
viously shaken hands with Chester*, there was no 
reason why he should not kiss Josie as well. 

The sewing-machine was at once abandoned, 
and Geoffrey became the centre of the little group, 
telling of his adventures, his promotion, his hopes 
for the future, which latter, from his appealing 
so often to Josie, who sat by his side, included 
perhaps more than he brought prominently for- 
ward. It appeared that the young fellow’s mother 
had been for many years housekeeper to the chief 
owner of the Mine 5 in which Geoffrey was em- 
ployed, and from this humble but creditable influ- 
ence, his position was secure, and his advance- 
ment had been rapid. Even the ill success of 
David was brightened with a tinge of the cheer- 
fulness which the newcomer diffused around : 
him. 

c We will soon make that all right!’ he cried, 
with a hearty slap on the old fellow’s shoulder. 

( I will see our owner ; and if you would like to 
! have something down at the waterside offices, I 
! have no doubt I could get you an offer. They 
| do not pay high salaries there, but the hours are 
easy/ ,/ v . A 

David of course expressed his pleasure at hear- 
! lug this, and also Ins readiness to accept any 
position.. Then the young man had to hear, 
from father and daughter, an account of the 
injustice and cruelty of Mr Gadham, at which 
he was sympathetically indignant 

He turned the conversation; hbweveiv ;.'by : ':shll-- 
denly exclaiming : 1 1 quite forgot ! I have two 
Australian presents for Josie and Minnie.-—; 
Minnie’s Is the prettiest. What do you think 
! it is V 

The pleased and blushing Minnie guessed 
several of the objects most dear to the girlish 
mind, but in vain. 

c Eo thing of the kind, 5 returned Geoffrey. 

‘ It is a treasure from an Australian chief — his 
greatest treasure. A necklace, Minnie, heautb 
fully made of the skin of a snake —here both 
: the " girls shuddered— 4 and fibre , from the bark 
5 of a tree, ornamented .with twelve eye-teeth taken 
from the heads of his dead enemies— ^ taken 
by himself or his tribe/ 

The.:. girls, with something like a scream, pro- 
tested against such a present ; while* even David 
gave it as his opinion that * it would not do/ 

* To tell you the truth, I- do not think it 
would^ said' Coyne, laughing. 4 1 could have 
had it, however, from my friend Jack— Cloudy 
Range Jack— who insisted upon giving me some 
little, keepsake ; so l chose two others, hot half so 
much prized as the necklace had been.— -A brooch 
for you, Minnie, studded with nuggets of gold, 
fust as they' came from the mine. The same 
for Josie, a tritie larger, with a circle; of garnets 
as well/'; ; # ; 

The brooches were produced, ^ examined,, fastened 
on, and pronounced 'lovely; 5 David adding that 
he thought it . very generous of Mi y Jack 
Cloudesley. 

‘No, no !’ interrupted Coyne ; ' not Cloudesley, 
but Cloudy Bangs Jack., I never knew his other 
name. There are plenty of men over there who 
are called after the ranges, : or districts, or diggings ,, 
where they have been ■ working, and it is : not 
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considered strict etiquette to inquire further, who spoke was a. tall man, well dressed, with a 
Jack had keen living at Cloudy Range ; so you larger beard and. moustache than is commonly 
see how he got his name. It was through a little seen, and he was probably nearer forty than 
, aclventure An his - part— and I suppose on mine thirty years of age. He smiled as He met the 
also— that we became such friends. One night inquiring look of the old clerk, then, clapping 
I had been a few miles up the country, and him on the shoulder, laughed openly. ‘I)on5 
while walking back I saw, by the light of the you know me V he asked. 

half-moon, two men standing under the shade ‘Yes, yes; I think I do,* hesitatingly replied 
of a tree, evidently hiding. I thought they Chester ; ‘but I cannot call to mind where 2 —-* 
were after no good, so went cautiously and on ‘Ah! ah I you cannot V laughed the other 
my guard towards them; but a man, walking ‘Well, the middle of AMersgate Street is not a 
m the other direction, came up first, and the good place for indulging in sentimental reminis- 
thieves sprang upon him. He was knocked cences. Come in here, and try if a «iass or 
down by a Wow which laid his head open, and two of wine will not freshen' your memory,- 
I think they meant killing him ; but, luckily, although, David, I did not think a few yearn 
I was armed, and fired a couple of shots from would have made such a difference.’ He turned, 
my- revolver at the fellows. They were both hit, and Chester followed him ; the old fellow was 
but w«e able to make off; and I helped the not proof against the temptation % a diss of 
strangei up. He went back to the city with wine, a luxury unknown to Mm throiidi all 

Clond y ? a “g? tIiesa dreary days of failure. Ensconced m the 

; . y W suppose I shall set myself up for a eyes’ 3 ’ ‘ mud ’ 1 See xt 1U youv 

3Kp o{ what k business-like or not,’ said David, ‘Yes, I know you,’ said Chester - ‘von \fr 

***** Ernest’ Gadham. 7 i ^ 

after a moment’s 

1-^- moustache in (hose day< ‘id your 

14 ittoi ~ 

worsC'l ralmseH for what ikiT-T fact f had fiY-’lV ^ 1 nf ^ 

not take ten times the monc-v. This was onk- f-w T 1 ? i Hi H HH w 10 1 mmTl 
just before I sailed for home 5 v } 1 l* 3 they hop«d it; and IioaHm* 

mZtnfl ia hi3 to he nouth?wl- 1 * m ’ 0 * y0n aiv 

-n J3F W “- * «**?? ™ »*** ^ 

But the girls were hopeful, as Geoffrey wa* ' (ojt V th^tf-lT"* p®- ^ out iu!o ’< j »‘>- 

On inquiry, Geoffrey found that Ms chiW u-Hi 01 • H m d>r I^ Gadham, & Co., with 

11,31 s - s.ga 

Chester made up Ins mind to hear the delay ‘AIv ‘mo. ni i fm ^ finished, 

hopefully • but every day made if -5 1JU01 °H ’ atdiel ' did not bear such malice 

harder for the* little fai To 2T m ni ? samstl “ e ‘ , You , know Ile wade a will in d - 
Minnie aarhnfl l.uf n <•„; ct .'i ■-!' t k, ~; “ . ,n > as favour, shortly before his death. 1 J 
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what arc your prospects ? Perhaps I can help 
you a little, as I have still a few Mends left. 

You want a situation, I suppose ? * 

This was another theme on which David’s 
tongue was easily set in motion, and he told his 
hope of a si tuation at the docks. * Oh, nonsense I 
That will not do for you,’ said his listener. € You 
would have to move' from Kentish Town to the 
Isle of Dogs, or spine where near . ; eighteen shil- 
lings a week salary, and be turned off directly 
business grew dull — not to speak of breaking up 
your home and losing the little connection your 
daughter has built up. No ; that will never do.’ 

Had David been in a less excited mood, he 
might have felt some wonder as to how Mr Ernest 
should know 7 that his daughter had a dress- 
making connection, as he had certainly not alluded 
to.it ; or, for the matter of that, he might have 
been surprised at Mr Ernest knowing that he had 
any daughters at all. Just now, however, he was 
hardly in the condition to analyse closely the 
utterances of such an unexpected friend, and felt 
nothing but the deepest gratitude when Ernest 
said he would call upon him next day, before j 
which time he would consult some of his friends, j 
And so they parted. j 

■ The clerk’s exhilaration lasted after the effects’ j 
of the wine had ceased, for non 7 , at last, there j 
was to be a change in his luck, and all the j 
way home he was picturing brilliant visions 
of the future. Once, or twice he found himself 
speculating as to the part of the conversation 
in which he had given Mr Ernest his address ; 
he could not clearly make • this out, so he dis- 
missed' it- as : of no consequence. 

4 And was Mr Sperbrow 'such an ill-looking, 
bad fellow as Mr Ernest describes, father ? ’ asked 
Josie, when she had heard his story. 

4 No ; I always thought him a very nice decent 
sort of party,’ returned David. 4 Perhaps Mr 
Ernest knows something more about him ; but | 

I never heard a word to liia discredit, and I! 
am sorry he is dead.’ 

Whether David had or had not given his j 
address to Ernest, the latter was true to his word j 
and called upon the clerk the next day. His 
xnannei? was partioulariy .-pleasant when speaking 
to Josie, openly paying her compliments on her 
good looks, which, although well deserved, were 
embarrassing, and then excusing himself by refer- 
ring to the rough society in which lie had lived 
for a long time, which had rather unfitted him 
for English, circles. 

One of his friends, he mentioned lit the course 
of conversation, was a person of much influence 
in the theatrical world, and so he, the speaker, 
was enabled to promise Miss Josie admission 
to some of the best theatres in London. J osie’s 
eyes sparkled at this, and so did David’s, for 
this was a treat rarely 'falling, to their lot, and 
they were enthusiastic lovers of all dramatic 
exhibitions, from the circus, which they had seen, 
to. the opera, which they had never seen, but pic- 
tured as something almost beyond mortal beauty. . 

Then as to David’s future : one thing was 
' certain, Mr Ernest explained, which was, that 
the clerk must give up all idea of drudging 
at the docks. He had already seen a gentleman, 
who had promised that at the turn of the season 
. —poor David did not know what - turn or * what 
season was meant— lie would give him a befitting 


I : I : 




situation. Meanwhile— this was in a whispered 
conference apart from the gills-— there was a five- 
pound note for present use ; and lie, Mr Ernest, 
would take care that his old friend Chester should 
not nui short, until he was fairly lodged in such 
a berth as would enable him to manage properly. 

The reader, then, may guess the impression left 
by Ernest Guchiam, and the praises which were 
sounded on his departure, after a tolerably long 
visit. What made his conduct the more gra- 
tifying, as David explained to Geoffrey— who was, 
unfortunately, too late in his visit to see the 
gentleman — was, that he had no right to expect 
such kindness. 

He had never been a special favourite with 
young Mr Gadham ; on the contrary, though he 
did not like to say it, lie had somewhat disliked 
the young man. He preferred to account for 
this marked kindness by supposing that Mr 
Ernest had been pained to find how he had 
been persecuted and punished merely for his 
devotion to the old firm, and felt that he ought 
tu be compensated. • , 

The praise of Mr Gadham did not dimmish 
when, on. the very next morning, tickets arrived 
—‘Dress circle, and all, father f’ as Josie said, 
with something approaching to awe in her voice— 
for a popular play. It was not easy, in the 
face of Miimie’s argument?, to decide w r ho should 
use these tickets ; hut it was a great deal less 
easy to decide what Josie should wear on such 
a state occasion. A few tears of vexation found 
their way to the girl’s eyes when she reviewed 
her scanty wardrobe. She was a thoroughly ami- 
able girl, bright and cheerful, but she was mortal, 
and she was feminine, and at would be asking 
too much of feminine mortality to expect a girl • 

of nineteen to be superior to such considera- 
tions. The tickets, it was decided, should he 
used by Josie and Geoffrey. 

It was in the interval between the second and 
third’, -.acts - of", .the ■ last ;piece 5 ; ' when, Josie, was just 
beginning to regret that all would soon be over, , 
that she gave a little start, and uttered an ejacula- 
tion which drew Geoffrey 5 s attention. 

In answer ...to his' ; inquiry, hhe ; said. : : •fl. ' have ; . ; 
just seen Mr Gadham; I ain surd;;it!:Was':Ai^Vv 
Yes, there he is, leaning against the column in 
the comer. I think lie saw me y but do not 
let us appear to be watching him.’ 

Geoffrey looked earnestly in the direction inti- 
mated, anxious to see their generous patron. He 
saw him leaning against the pillar as described ; ; 
but a rush of returning seat-owners took place ' 
just then, in anticipation • of iihe rising of ^ the drop 
scene, and when this had subsided, he had either 
taken a seat where he was hidden, or he had 
left the house, for they could see Mm no longer. 

But as they were leaving the theatre at 'the 
close, they saw Mr Gadham emerge from a lobby 
at the foot of the stairs. He smiled at them, 
and waved Ms hand, then stopped, evidently 
intending to await them. But as he did so, a 
man, tall and well dressed like himself, but 
scowling and ill-favoured— so Josie afterwards 
described him — came out from another lobby, 
and recognised Mr Gadham. / The exclamation • • , 
lie uttered attracted the late 3 s attention, who 
started as lie turned round, but shook the other’s 
hand warmly ; then both’ hurried off in the direc- : 
tion of tlib refrcshmehtrhan. ■■■■. 

f== j). 
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All this could he seen hy Josie aad her com- weight of the thimbleful. 

* i Tfinairthfl nnnnt mr onnefi* J 


A. herring roe usually 
jS or more : and the 


astonished and disappointed, and of coarse talked termed irom rue coonung oi ^ ^ 

it over as they rode home in the omnibus. — will be thirty-one thousand. , « 

Geoffrey said, it was no business of his, and The destruction of fish ova annually 
Mr Gadham ..must do what lie pleased, yet it mous, and is not confined to any omy f^^yy-' 
was plain that for the time, his admiration of will be shown when we come to eoinmm *•< o 
that, gentleman had somewhat abated. He could case of the cod and haddock. As regams urn 
not understand his conduct ‘And in fact/ said waste of herring- r oe —m one nights Hashing at 
the young man, ( I do not quite understand what a well-known herring- fishery where, during the 
he means bv this sudden friendship for your season, from eight hundred In one liiouqmd 
father, for whom he never seems to have cared are usually at work, it lias been ascertained lu.u- 
before. I don’t quite understand it— 1 really do many barrels of spawn— literal tons, m tact— 
not/ 


FISH OVA AMD FISHEEY WASTE. 


are usually at work, it lias been ascertained Hut 
many barrels of spawn— literal tons, in fact- 
are wasted because of the fish of the shokMiit 
upon being almost in the act of spawning. 
Instead of being restored to the sea, the ova 
are usually sold to farmers for manure alon" 


COM0E8ADLB attention ha, lately been directed **>» oilier .offal! Tlmt tl,e ^ 

t0 wll ' at is called ‘fishery waste 1 and by-and-by fell /and Is tW have Bad till elGiw 

plans for the utilisation of much valuable mate- ()f being well mixe , c \ while in the boats with tic- 
rial that is now entirely lost, or at least only lu ;] t( 0 f the male herring, the proportion m rh* 
partly made use of, will no doubt be devised, c G xes being about equal— a earn, a» we may -ay, 
In the .meantime, it may prove somewhat useful of accidental pisciculture — they would, in all 


to show — even in that rough-and-ready way 
which can only, for want of definite informa- 


probability, had they been restored to the Water 
whence the herrings which produced them were 


lion, be adopted— the difference between the seed h^n hatched, and Huh eonlGhmVd m da 

sown, or not Gown, and the harvest realised. The ™ llh ?, lis 0,: mod q rompy iutn:v a,.-;,-. 

v . ’ ,. t .. , . , Despite such waste, herrings continue, according 

prodigious powers of reproduction with which to s £ me accounts, to to mow abundant than ctUv 

nearly all fishes are endowed have been often during the fishinc; season of l--",. ii u.v ..., r> 
noticed m connection with their natural his- tiered to bo pretty nine ilm truth if v- ff;.i -( h t 
tory; nor, extraordinary as they may appear to about two million bamd- of in niim e * apt ur -1 
those not familiar with the subject, has there off the Scottish coasts. ( )f t.liar q nm 1 1 it y, I , o 7\\U”rJ 
been much exaggeration in the statements made, barrels were cured q whilst the tymum m* u ■ > 

Taking the herring as an example, the fact of so ^ directly n-om tin* bgats as m-h Fenny; ; 

its fecundity can be easily ascertained and estab- anc \ as ^ ai ?' e ^ con ^ a1 ?! } ea f^ mni '“ 

lislied. Throughout Scotland, it is a condition ^ w ! can , a . mvo at M1 f. * Iil! 1 ‘ ! 1 w> ”: 

uu A „, , x? . .r r , b „ ber captured m one season, which we place at 

01 the cure that the fish salted nms bo ‘full 1,400,000,000 of individual Ah. Ko man, it },.* 

s “ , 131 nther^ words, must contain the whole jj eell a q|vmed, wiih all hi - cunning \l v'-t*- ■! c.r - 
of their spawning substance, in order to entitle lure makes almo-i tin imprcMmt r-u fin h -ifim; 
them to be branded by the Fishery officers, as shoals. It has been computed that end and < fiber 
a mark of their having been cured in the fish will consume f.nvry year five - l < y. 0-‘ gym 

manner prescribed by the Fishery Board. Dv Another hitter in the figure'- or lnnr;q cou- 

nts, cans of this rule, we obtain an opportunity sumption is the number cyfin by gram u.yviii h 
of becoming familiar with the reproductive power l las -, keen . estimated at 1, 1. 10.000,000 m indivh 
' of the herring. Cured herrings from Loch Eyne duaL herrings Dogfish and the immeirnus mini* 

- *» “>- « •» »i- » m ~ ,%% r sit ee : ■■ - 

pmces, and as most o them contain their roes taken by the fishermen iff tlw luiikff Kin d- n , 
(arid milts), we thus find out that the eggs of which brings out a total in this range of ealmik- 
the- herring are . almost incredibly numerous, espc- tion of say 35,000,000,000 of these h da What, 
dally when if is taken into account that the fish has mure than mice been asked, will ) t * ihv 
■ is not a big one ; as a rule, it requires two and dimensions of a shoal of herrings 'j it y not 
a half, and sometimes three or even more herrings P oss ^ e io wore, we fear, than uimm at 
to weigh a pound. To ascertain the number of g 0 a P a 0CCU P[^ 1 ^ ^ jhe spates taken up 
eggs in the roe of a herring is not a difircnlf fwfflr v? r Hie public parks of the kingdom wore 

MMlm elotli and drop it for a couple of minutes large as some of tl>e Scottish dials. On some 
into boiling water; then carefully weigh the places off the Scottish coasts as manv. perhaps 
whole mass of roe ; after which, cut the ligatures a thousand boats will be fishing oh the same 
that bind the eggs together, and fill a .thimble : gening, each boat carrying a train of nets extend- 
wite the ova. Count the number of eggs in the m & from two . to three- miles in length • and that 
measure; finish the process by weighing the lot ? xi3ent " °*' netting will enable our readers to judge' 
that is, the thimbleful • and then you po Sse ^ how m } mex ° n * the Ml be that require such 
the clue to ffhe total figure, which- is obtained of , ca P^ re - 

.1 «. rt»i« 1, s, « s ”" g J' Vais“ L'E mS 
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called the fish of the rich man ; it has been named 
the * venison of the waters. ’ A sixty-pound 
salmon is nearly all the year round of more 
value than a Southdown sheep, These fine fish 
when brought to market range in weight from 
about eight to thirty-five pounds ; but occasional 
big ones Are taken which vary from thirty-eigh t 
to sixty pounds ; such fish are not, however, very 
plentiful. Taken all over, salmon average not 
less than twenty pounds per fish, though a few 
years ago the average had sunk to eighteen 
pounds. Grilse, the young or unspawned member 
of the salmon family, generally run from four to 
seven pounds ; and the average weight of these 
fish may be taken at five and a half pounds. A 
salmon "of the weight of about twenty-five pounds 
will yield twenty thousand eggs. These must be 
deposited in fresh water-— although the fish is 
also able to live in the sea — and require from one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty days to 
hatch, according to temperature. During a very 
mild winter, the period of hatching is not so 
prolonged as it is in severe weather. In pro- 
tected places under cover, salmon ova hatch in 
from sixty -five to seventy-five days ; but in the 
old ponds at Stormontfield, on the river fay, and 
in the river, the eggs seldom yielded their young 
under a period of four months. Although the 
salmon, as compared with the herring, may be 
said to deposit its eggs in a protected place— in 
the tributary waters, that is to say, of some great 
salmon stream— a vast number of them are wasted. 
Spawning takes place in the running water, so 
that many of the eggs exuded are rapidly borne 
along by the rushing stream, and are lost so far 
as tile future salmon supply is concerned. Under 
such circumstances, thousands of the eggs escape 
the fertilising power of the milt of the male fish, 

. while further thousands are devoured by mune- 
rous enemies, which hover around to prey 
upon them, many kinds of birds being among 
the number, while the trout inhabiting the same 
stream of water gorge themselves with ' the dainty 
morsels,' ; . 

In offering any remarks on the stock and 
marketable fish of a salmon-river, it must be borne 
in mind that a given expanse of water wilt only 
breed and feed a given niimber of fish. It is 
not a little remarkable that while ft is somewhat 
■of a merit to capture herrings while full of their 
spawning matter, salmon -when filled with milt 
and roe are protected by statute ; for such fish 
there is a close- time, and during its observance 
it is a crime to capture them. ’It ought to be 
known that during their spawning seasons fish, 
as a rule, are unfit for food, their flesh being 
poor, watery, and probably unwholesome, in con- 
sequence of their fat-forming materials being 
diverted to the formation of their reproductive 
substances. 

The sea-fish which are endowed with the power 
of reproducing their kind in millions are the 
conger eel, the turbot, the cod-fish, and two or 
three of its congeners. Examples of the conger 
containing from six to fifteen million ova have 
hot been unfreqnent, and yet this fish is very 
rarely seen in our fish-markets or fishmongers’ 
shops : there seems to be a prejudice against 
it. . Congers are frequently sold in foreign fish- 
markets.' Abroad, that member of the eel family; 
seems to be appreciated, Its llesh is excel- 


lent, and highly susceptible to the art of the 
cook* 

The classic turbot yields its eggs in millions ; 
one ofe these fish, weighing twenty-three pounds, 
being found to contain a mass of roe that, when 
manipulated, was resolved into fourteen million 
eggs. The turbot, although not what may be 
termed a scarce fish, is not so plentiful as it appa- 
rently ought to he, judging from its reproductive 
power. Taking it alb the year round, the turbot 
is a costly fish, and much dearer usually in London 
and other large cities and towns than even the 
salmon. Forty years ago, a turbot could be 
purchased at many places on the Scottish sea- 
board for twenty pence, that could not now be 
bought for the same number of shillings. A 
considerable number of the turbot which are 
sold in Billingsgate are brought from Holland 
by Dutch fishermen. It is to be regretted that 
large numbers of very young turbot are. fre- 
quently caught in the trawl-nets, in which, they 
are suffocated by the weight of other fish. These 
are. lost to the table. 

As has been indicated, the cod-fish and two or 
three of the other members of the Gadidce family i 
yield their eggs in millions ; the roe of a large 
cod-fish will weigh seven or eight pounds, and 
will contain from five to eight million ova. 
Actual counting is the best guide to the number 
of eggs which any single fish contains. In 
America, the number of eggs in various individual 
fish have been ascertained by actual counting. In 
each ' of two cod, which weighed seventy pounds, • 
the number of ova exceeded nine million, the net 
weight of the mass of eggs being in each case 
eight pounds two ounces, hi other examples, the 
eggs ranged from about nine million in a fifty- 
one-pound cod-fish, to nearly three million in 
one which weighed twenty-one pounds. 

The herring, taking its size into account, is as 
prolific as the cod. Estimating the common run 
of these Glwpeidm at three and a half fish to the 
pound, it would take about seventy herrings to 
equal the -weight of a twenty-one-pound, cod-fish, 
and such a number of herrings would yield, in all ■ 
probability, considerably more than three inil- 
lion ova. The cod-fish is wonderfully abundant 
wi thin the range of its habitat. The officers of 
the Scottish Fishery Board, in ; accord aiiee witli 
instructions, keep a note of the quantity cured; 
under their superintendence. From a special 
Report, -we learn that, in the course of one 
year, three and a half million of cod, ling, 
and hake were caught to be cured in Scotland, 
whilst a large number was also taken to be 
sold fresh But the take of cod in Scottish waters 
is small when compared with the total number 
of these fish which are caught- all over the world. I 
We have it on pretty good '.aiithorifcjp 4liat v: ;xh, ; . : 
a recent year seventy-five million of .cod-fish ;': 
were taken from European waters, and seventy- 
nine million and a half from American waters; 
while half that number, it is thought, will 
be wasted in the prosecution of the fishery. 
As for the numbers of these animals that never : 
arrive at maturity, it would be vain to make - 
an attempt at computation. With regard to the 
eggs which float on the water till the infant 
fish is able to burst,, from its fragile prison,, 
millions upon millions fall a prey to the nume- 
rous animals which seein created to devour them. 
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Z 7TU A _•[,.+ A„„’ V tm-mpfiae acci- A? rf-fmE tlie* common flounder, the shot Im-i 
dental' & occurring froni causes over which been placed on record that on one ocdision twom,! 
mxn Ins no control there is carried on, chiefly a halt million ol these fish were taken* I he phyco 
f r tl Wo hi cod-roe, which k is a pkaui ul j h r uvi- tub: ,thx , n .on ol it 

always in demand by the French fishermen lor have leadm hngy.ate aul i * ' I; ,5 ' ^ 
nSQ A o nroiinfl-bait Seventy thousand barrels the course ol a year. Inborn pui tieiihsi hu -a, 
filler with the roes of the cod were exported the consignments to tiiat pr.-fu ; b; g; fi 
from Norway in - the year 1880; and as each smaller uat-fnnos became sv iiy. m v 
barrel on the average will contain three him- plentiful, Unit cm some, y*p cial nave i.pu; : 

dred roe-hags, we have thus a total of twenty- given away m any imnhiy to all who cams n;>r 

one million cochroes put to a non-productive them. The largest of all the* mtAizheb paw 
purpose. halibut, exarnph s of wuwh iw; p - ••• * 

1 The' "roos, as we may say, are an accident of weighing from twenty-five to i%h:y ] ■ n: . - 
the cod-fishery. Cod-fish are not caught pur- That fish is aho a prolific br,vder. 
posely in order to obtain their eggs; but fish From tlm figures alxvady j-n.mp an: 
with spawn being taken, that substance is at which might be^ adduced, is. Imthei* p-vm w v. 
once utilised by being salted down lor export necessary, the difference between the seed sown 

to France. When the trawl-net is hauled on and the harvest gathered is not a little startling, 

board, it contains a vast percentage of immature The seed is sown in millions, but it k only r.i 
fish, which are usually rejected, and thrown into thousands tlm harvest U gu?hvi\ d. A ^ r: ; Js 
the water ; but as many of them are dead, they coming, however, when such waste as is really 
are lost to the future, In line-fishing, the capture preventable will ha j n wnte 1 d s Iras been 
of the animal living is? what is always aimed hinted in the course of Hie m\ . bn lynuirks, 
at, as one living cod-fish is worth three or four fishermen have hut little _ chance of rvfiyA i:, nod 
dead ones, A, cargo of live cod is valuable, as can only capture >uA felt ydn das’ . ; 

the fnh can be housed in perforated boxes, bud lienee the vast nv.hiVwy \ aidl ; ^ M; m/,nv 
be killed for market as the demand arises. Fish haddocks and sol s which *u\ ( d 1 fi 1 
ao caught, if about to spawn, ought to be rested our fishmonger.-*’ shops, IJoiee ukv it : A.g, 
to the water. ‘ about Easter the roes "of our ehH round A h w <• 

Another member of the cod-fish family which always to bo soon ou sab*. Tin a eon be a : d : 
is also wonderfully abundant is known as the as to form appetising plat s t and having boon 
haddock, and .is really an excellent and. much obtained, it is proper they should bo uMMwA 
appreciated table-fish, either served fresh, or but, nevertheless, the fact of tons of tlm op awn 
smoked as a f Finnan haddxed Nearly two million being on sale shows us In sonic degree the fi/dmry 
eggs have been found in one of these fish, the waffle that h always ay mg da w;w- . Th.- pliuo 
weight of which was nine and a halt pounds, sophy of a Awwdlnw b that l A j. via a 

There is almost no other fish which is brought to spawn immokAA by men ; b : * ■ j . 

to market in such quantities in an immature it k a condition of the InrA:. >ddu r A;, i 

state. This can be seen by any person who will only Mull huAngA can rwbv tb- A \ 

take the trouble, during the earlier months of brand, there can never be anv h,r d;,u 
the year, to glance at the -displays of haddock in popular and abundant fish; hid L k a j. ; . u. 
our fishmongers’ shops, where hundreds of these be a condition of n:dur, that A _ , .da, > . A 
small fish may be seen that have never had the great deep arc u.m-d w-ueMl A ro in..\ at ;d,u 
chance of spawning, and most of which are not season of their lives only when tln-v ;dc •' • - 

more than three or four ounces in weight— 'fine in need of Ids protection. 




SHADOWS OP THE PAST, 


lestm Dies, rare, tnoiign always nappy. me; and otto'- scenes- break- m upon my view. My 
sounds and faces vanish. I open wide the lid, father sits in his armchair and reads ; wMle 
and in the comers of the box there still are seen rnother plies her sfcocldiig- wires, that always went 
small particles ox my father’s favourite snuff, so fast, and all to keep her 6 dear boy 5 and his 
Even now, it has not lost its flavour ; and as its father comfortable, 

minute- atoms : seek; ' my brain, I think -I sit once Again I am a schoolboy, and once more I see 
more with him in the ,‘auld kirk at hame. 5 I my father 4 put his glasses on, 5 and with the 
hoar us chant in dragging measures the solemn handle of Ms . snuff-spoon, point the lines as I 
psalm, and favourite of my fathers, /Old Hundred.’ decipher them. ’ 

I hear the earnest pastor pray^ and the lesk>n ' I close the case, and as I try to think, the 
read; and when, the sermon is begun, I see the solemn strains of music strike upon my ear. It is; 
snuff-mull ^ passed from hand to hand ; and the deep notes of a funeral service. My father’s 
involuntarily, I stretch it out at arm J s-leiigth, chair is empty, and my mother weeps. A sad and 
even now. Old faces, familiar with their friendli- slow procession wends its way along the country 
ness, appear before me one by one ; and forms road ; and now I stand within an old churchyard, 
that I used to know stand betwixt me and the fire, cIose h^ide an open , grave. I see the ; coffin 
I slrat to snuff -box lid, and faces and forms sink J°'',' eru , d > something tells me that it is mv 
■= , • x A v t * n fathers. I hear the sullen thud ol: the dank 

auiiy irom mu Bat what iis to that liesr beside : mouH llpon tlie coi!ijl li(1 , x feel my senses 

tlic box. A silver vrateb with dimpled case. re . e p — aru x then- there is a blank •which I can 
Ah ! that, too, tells its tale ! luill many a time never fill, 

I have seen that old watch wound and carried I put the ancient case away, and as I do so, 
forth in hands that used to hold me as a child, and a curious tremor seizes hold" on me. I stand 
clasp in firm grip with mine in meetings and beside a bed, and on it lies my mother. I watch 
partings of the later years. .1 have seen it in its her as her fitful breath tells that the flickering 
brighter days, when its works were active, and ^ am ? life Assail but gone. I feel her press 
^ eA i nn ^ * t. lay hand, and hear her tell me, m a iaitermg 

not dead, as they have been for so long ! Its ^ ^ to firievo> bnt fco put} my faith m 

ounertoo. Ah me i how short and- yet how and wo should meet again, though not 

long it:seems ; mmo:M took, me; on Ms knee and 0ii earth Again I stand .beside an open grave 

told the story of that* very watch and sob, as her ^narrow bed 5 is hidden from 

* The dimple on the case? 5 he’d say, in answer my sight; and then the melancholy scene falls 
to my childish query. f Why, my lad, I 5 ve told back and disappears. 

you that a thousand times, I’m sure. 5 And now, Once more I scan the mantel-shelf, and there, 
I hear the story told again. I see the opposing liaH lliddeB , in J l crevi f e of ™ l ]\k $$ a * hl £ 
forces stand at Waterloo ; I hear the heavy guns P a I e ? Week J. open it, and find within a lock of 

»«* 5? °y JgSte 

of exhortation, and ^ among, the Lntish ranks a g a i n and full of hope. The moon sliines down 
stands one I know to be my father. The: bullets, upon the glassy lake, and I stroll listlessly with a 
bringing death, whiz past in fast succession. I fair companion along the woodland path, and speak 
watch my father with his brave companions of love and futoe happiness. I feel the gentle" 
fighting in the thickest of the toy, 1 fear his pressure of my loved one’s hand, and hear her 
death, and pray for Ms deliverance. A bullet tell me that she 'll aye be mine! .But darker days 

strikes Mb breast. <0 God, 5 I cry, ‘lie 's gone F 1 the V vo & moi 

I look - but still he fi<vbH Tn^dlfr cm o lx ? 1 see the lace grow wan and pinched, the 
T look agmn, mmiuUy. dull, the - # 

How is this . . That silver watch ..guarded the gIW thinner by degrees. She tells me' she is 
sp(^ : .My- father s life lying ; and I toow she speaks the awful truth, 

was saved ! X hear a cheer that shakes the earth My hopes .and aspirations fall, for they were all 
on which. I stand; 1 see the stubborn foe disperse built up in that sweet form ! I watch her while 
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shft dies— by day and night I watch, till the express* 
change comes, and I am left alone ! But on the ous am 
evening that her spirit lied, she 
yellow curl from off her head, 
i vowed to keep it sacred . 

I hear the old clock chime the hour of two 
look around me, and the room is dark. J 

h out ; my oil-lamp burns low ; a... 

amidst the Shadows ol the Past, 


•’ 1 ^ed Ms conviction that some large- mmm 

animal must have been co-oxi tent v\iU 1 
ahe «av© me that to keep the race in cheek, and that probably li 
and there and then then inhabited Australia, an hypothesis which < 
been fully verified. These facts are interests 

- - "uv.o;! as helping to establish the fact of the existence 

k. My tire former ages of the lion in Australia. 

- ; and I have been — : — 1 — * — 

FRIENDSHIP’S M.ESSAtUI 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

MEMO RIAL TO MOZART. 

After much discussion, it has at length been 
decided that. Mozart is to have a statue erected 
to Ms memory in front of the Opera House at 
Vienna, which is said to be one of the finest and 
most appropriate sites that could have been 
•selected throughout the city. The design for the 
statue it is understood will be thrown open to 
competition. Public and private subscriptions 
have at present brought in upwards of five thou- 
sand, two hundred pounds, so that it is to be 
hoped that the memorial will be one worthy of 
him who was not only one of the most accom- 
plished musicians of his day, but the most 
graceful and melodious of writers, and who raised 
the tone of opera in Germany to the high posi- 
tion it subsequently obtained and retained. The 
music of Mozart, whether sacred or secular, will 
surely live in the hearts and minds of all true 
lovers of the f divine art,’ and of all who can 
appreciate the polished melodies of genius “wedded 
to the learned harmonies of science, so long as 
music itself exists. But, by a strange irony of fate, 
Mozart, the amiable and gifted composer," popular 
everywhere, admired by all, died a very poor 
man : and his son Was allowed to eke out a pre- 
carious existence by teaching music in the capital 
where upwards of five thousand pounds has been 
readily subscribed for the erection of a statue 
to the father, who was in his own day left almost 
to the tender mercies of poverty ! 


FitlENB ever faithful, as I dr alone, 

Sad as the gloaming that infolds me mu 
bead embers dropping on the white hearth 
Pall on mine ear wuh umhimkAy mikL 
And the low winds are sighing with regret, 
Though dying day is faintly smiling yet. 


The moon has men o'er the silent street 
Like the pure **u! or Ik; u- o.un . d.y. 
Shedding from heaven a benedict hm \« * 
The while her silvery beams like spirits 
With noiseless footsteps through my mom 
And gently wander o'er the cottage dour. 


Breams of delightful moments passed with 
Come to nv *, domvU. wit-h ill p .* hr 1 
Through shadowy traes thy lilac ivb. I r 
Sweeping so lightly o'er each shmd«uv.ui: 
I see the dmvdroua twinkling here and the 
’Mid the dark trusses of thy cluKtemm hah 


As with the tinkling brook our voices i -lend, 
I mark the Hush upon thy dimpling cheek 
And whisper softly in thine ear : 4 Swl Lh 
They know thee net uho my iM ^.-1 1 * 
Tome at least bis m-kimi’ bkok imr du 
So long as thy warm heart is throbbing near. 


And as I speak, my hand steals into thine. 
Like a tired bird that seeks some lesiiiij-pl 
I know, I 'feel, thy precious love is mine, 

By thy fond eyes and ayiupm b i 1 • A- ><. 

My voice is trembling, as I tel! then Iter. 

Life would be dark without thy fnomMdp mu 


THE EXTINCT AUSTRALIAN LION. 

R lias long been a disputed point, and indeed 
a vexed question, as to whether the so-called 
great Australian lion ever existed. Borne inter- 
esting ^ discoveries, however, have been recently 
made in the Wellington Caves, New South Wales, 
of undoubted remains of this animal. The bones 
are at present deposited in the Mines Depart- 
ment Museum, Sydney, and consist of several 
very complete jawbones, containing the teeth in 
m excellent state of preservation. 'Prior to being 
publicly exhibited, they were submitted to the 
inspection of Professor Sir Richard Owen, of the 
British Museum j and his opinion is, that the 
animal was a marsupial or pouch-bearing lion, 
iully equal in size to the existing African species. 
Discoveries of leonine remains have at various 
times been made- in New South Wales, and. also 
in . Victoria, .. and the ; specimens in -question are 
well preserved. They have been, excavated from 
post-pleiocene deposits ; and in connection with 
them wbw the rem xim of what are km wn as the 
Tasmaman Tiger and the Tasmanian Devil An 
^iWy interesting fact is that Professor Owen, 
when rcierrmg, many years ago, to the herbivor- 
ous Characteristics of the f Australian Diproto&on' 5 


vi. 

Let it he eh nngoh d*-u*. dove -b v-M m-d I J 
When iVit-uds teuai stall e.Llv u- Ly. 

I will not nwiirn, If dam arf hltlun} mIH, 

Ih>w could f mb- (ban, Sweet, win j i thou ml id i ! 
Ah, T eouht ueu smile, and let them go, 

(Amtent with thee, became 1 kme th-.e 

TIL 

When .sorrow's tears Imv dimmed thy gentle -yeq 
Thy sacred grief shall chain me to thy side 
He will not shrink from • 

^ Who won thy friendship 'in the summer's pride : 
Then in our hearts Hmil summer roses blow, 

For love alone can thaw the wintry snow. 

. . Faxky Foira.KSTEft. 

Pnaffid au.iruWtfl.M by-V. k J!. cAAbA 47 Pa.ter- 
noster Bow, Loudon, and 889 High Street, fiDraBUKOK,' 
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THE LAND OF SALMON. 

! Not Scotland, reader, nor the north of Ireland, 
nor even the wonderful land in the Far West,' 
where fish by the thousand become the property 
of the enterprising Scanners— no; hut away to 
the East, at the Ultima Thule of Asia, which 
drops like a pendule from the continental bulk 
into the waters of the North Pacific. In other 
words— Kamsehatka, the little-known peninsula 
to the west of the strange seal- world of which we 
have lately seen something in these pages (see 
No. 152). Kamsehatka still belongs, as the Seal 
Islands used to do, to Russia ; and it lias been very 
much of a ‘sealed book' to Europeans generally, 
however much it may be known to the officials of 
the great White Czar. 

The history of Kamsehatka may be said to date 
from 1690, for in that year it is supposed to have 
been discovered by Morosco or Moroskoi, a Cossack 
chief. Seven years later, Russia took formal pos- 
session, without knowing much about the new 
land; and only in 1728 was it demonstrated by 
Behring to be a peninsula. Captain Clerke, the 
successor of Captain Cook, voyaged up to its 
shores, but died as Boon, as he sighted them in 
1779, and was buried at Petropanlovski This place, 
which may be called the capital of Kamsehatka, 
■was practically founded by Behring, who wintered 
there in 1740, and established a little settlement, 
which he called after his two vessels, Mie M Peter 
and the Si Paul It was from this place that, 
in the following year, Behring started on his 
last eventful and disastrous voyage to the north. 
As he sailed he would doubtless see, one hundred 
and forty-six years ago, what a traveller of our 
own country saw in 1882, and has thus described ; 
‘Barely have I seen a wilder-looking coast than 
that of Bouth-eastern Kamsehatka. The brilliant 
sunshine which, poured upon rock and headland 
(it was the month of August) redeemed it from 
gloom, but the wildness and desolation of the 
scene were indescribable. Precipitous , cliffs, at the 
..'foot of which none but a bird could land ; deep 
yaBeys, running down to, the sea, at whose mouths 


still lay the accumulated masses of last winter's I 
snow ; pinnacle rocks, like rows of iron teeth, 
shown to warn off any one rash enough to con- 
template a landing — this was what met our 
gaze, as we anxiously scanned the coast with our 
glasses. Beyond, the land rose in abrupt humps 
and irregular masses, and appeared to be clothed j 
with a uniform growth of low but dense under- I 
wood, above which the distant cones of snow 
stood out clear and hard against the sky. It was j 
an impracticable-looking country enough ; but we j 
had visited it with the firm intention of going 
through it ; and experience in other lands having 
taught us how often difficulties disappear upon a 
closer acquaintance, we did not allow ourselves ; 
to feel discouraged. An hour or two later, we j 
arrived at the narrow entrance of Avateha Bay, ! 
and shaped our course over a smooth sea for the j 
little harbour of Pefcropaulovski. J 

Thus wrote Dr F. H. H. Guilleinard, who* in 
the yacht Marches# * visited many lands, but none 
more remarkable than this of which we are now 
writing. Avateha Bay is stated to be one of the 
finest harbours in the world, outrivalling even the 
bays of Rio and of Sydney, wiiich are usually 
accorded the first place. It is a nearly circular 
basin of about nine miles in diameter, with a 
narrow entrance to the south-south-east, with a 
depth of ten to twelve fathoms, no dangers, and 
surrounded by superb scenery. To the south of 
Avateha Bay is the volcanic mountai n Yilut- 
ehinska, rising in a cone to seven, thousand feet, 
now quiescent, and with a flat-topped neighbour, 
rising to eight thousand feet. To the north there 
is a trip of volcanoes 4 such as one rarely sees 
towering masses of glittering snow, around whose 
summits light vaporous streamers float out. 

Petropaulovski (or Betropaulsk, as the people 
call it ‘ for short ’) is a mere hamlet* with more 
houses than inhabitants. It is no' longer /a mili- 
tary post and arsenal, and the entire authority is 


* Bee The Cruise oftheMctrchem (Min Murray, London, 
1886}.; "We here acknowledge our indebtedness to this 
work for much of the infonnation we now present, ' : . 
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vested in the Russian representative or IspravmL 
There are some ten European residents, six gentle- 
men and four Indies, the former employed in 
superintending the operations of the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company and other iur-traders, -hare 
is also a doctor, Dybowski, whose district extends 
over one hundred thousand square miles ! This Dr 
Dybowski is a great naturalist and geologist— a 
Pole, exiled to Siberia, then pardoned, and made 
government doctor in liamschatka. He occupies 
himself with science in the summer, and visits 
his patients during the winter, when travelling 
is easier by means of sledges, 

Salmon is the great wealth of Kamschatka, At 
one haul of the seine in the bay, a boat’s crew 
landed three hundred. The Avatcha River is 
teeming with the fish ; and at one little village of 
ten huts, twenty thousand fish is said to be no 
uncommon single day’s take ! This is where they 
are permitted to stake the river ; but everywhere 
the harvest is more than abundant. During the 
season the people work clay and night, in order 
to lay up a store for the winter ; ‘for they both 
live among and live upon salmon. The air is 
laden with the odour of the fish, and the people 
are permanently saturated with it. 

The way they dry the salmon is this : They 
have in each village a set of open sheds, in which 
they hang up the fish across sticks, after splitting 
them down to the tails, removing the heads, and 
cleaning and washing the insides. The sticks are 
placed a few inches apart, with the ends resting 
on poles which run from end to end of the sheds, 
go that they are exposed to the air, but protected 
from the sun. They are also hung so as to be out 
of reach of the numberless dogs which the natives 
always have about them. And there they hang 
until they me swarming with maggots ; then they 
are buried in pits for three or four months ; and 
if so much, decomposed as to have to be ladled 
instead of lifted out, so much the better for their 
tastes ! 

A Russian traveller, Krasheninikov, one hun- 
dred years ago, wrote that ‘ the fish come from the 
sea in such numbers that they stop the course of 
the rivers, and cause them to overflow the banks; 
and when the waters fall, there remains a surpris- 
ing quantity of dead fish upon the shore, which 
produces an intolerable stench; and at this time 
the bears and dogs catch more fish with their paws 
than people do at other places with their nefcsJ 
Hie 1m begin to ascend the Kanischatkan rivers 
from the sea in May, and continue to arrive up 
to about the middle of August They go up to 
spawn ; but few aver come down again $ in fact, in 
the case of some of the, speck s, ev< r-y fish appears 
■to perish in the rivers— b - ov met k ding and at 
me can Is oi man and oilier natural enemies; for 
all ihe birds and beasts of this strange land seem 
to live on salmon, . 

Dinhmiiurd, who is not orone to exaggera- 
tion, ^ says that he never realised how vast am M 
•mo bars of salmon until he saw the rivers. Their 
jaM fins wool 1 be in sight a' 1 far as the w e c mild 
toi.ow the stream ; hundreds would be unround 
anAgaapteg in the shallows ; hundreds more dead 
or dying on the hanks ; while those in the waters 
were absolutely touching each other ; and in ioid- 


ing, the Im.rsM could hardly avoid stopping on 
them. In such eircmiMimnm, ii dung m ;w. less ; 
you simply walk into the water ; select your 
salmon as you would at the ikhmimrerA and 
spear him at your leisure— that K if fo-'pmv 
more epicurean than the natives, who' eat them 
all, fresh or foul, dried or rnimm Ami yet i h * 
millions which are caught and eaten, annually 
are as nothing In tin*. nrulfonr- vhwb v-:> : i 
naturally, and line iho banks of the fctream.s with 
■ their rotting carcases. 

One cannot help Uniikm-:: who! a v,w. v.u L 
of natural wealth there is in this ‘Mwv haul, 
and how, if commercial enterprise would engage 
in utilising it, even the ‘canneries* of the Pacific 
States and Labrador might be reduced hi* 
significance in comparison. But di-temv in An 
markets, and climate, are important factors; and 
besides, imported skilled labour would he now ted 
for the ‘canning 5 process. It is md w*sy to 
see, however, why Kamchatka should not export 
large quantities of dried, salted, sm -huh and 
kippered salmon — work quite within the capacity 
of the native labour. 

Besides being the home of the salmoii, Kmn- 
schafcka is also the home of a much more 
valuable animal, commercially speaking — the 
sable. The fur of this animal is the mod. valu- 
able export of the country, uri i a lap proj a\ ! h n 
of the inhabitants are solely eliga for flip 
greater portion of the year in Kible-Iuuitlng. The 
export trade seems to be .practically * contrail 
as the Americans say— by a IhM^o-Amuriwm Jew, 
who is familiarly known m--fclte *ld«g hfhMhiii- 
echatka,* and who is said by Dr CMlteukpi hot 
to be at all a faviumfr, mltew of the Idnvxi an 
government or of the hunters an I mted-iMjjb- 
generally. He takes all their skins mV tin Jr 
bauds — usually at a * slump 1 price p,w h« a l ;; . [ 
and bad together— -and he pays tin iu pretty much 
on the truck sy stein, ha v I ng a gci u ■ r v 1 te. m i\ - ; a t 
Petropaulovski, to which they must all resort for 
their needful supplies. We learn thud ‘in St 
Petersburg the price, of a single sable skin rang-., 
from two to twenty-five pounds. 1 n K.mmAm ka, 
the wretched peasant, living rq m !m in t -a fob. 
and exposed to the rigours of a dimate winch 
in its severity surpasses that of a 1 most etvrv 
inhabited region of the world, receives wwnwbA 
an average of sixteen roubles* pr rium In 
reality, he ^ has to take out tills: value in goo>.R 
Ite D wise if lie. d<vs m>, and can l<wp te-M M f}w 
brandy, which, in spite of the law which jbrbbd 
its sale anywhere but hi IkdmpuufowU has 
proved the ruin of so many of Ms ^nutvyim-nJ 

The fur of the sable is in heat mmdUbrn iu 
winter, and it is trapped then ; for in tiio quite, , 
even il the winter coat remains, the hair drops out 
after the skin has been prepared. The hunters 
usually start for their winter’s expedition about 
the end of September, and they ham trained 
dogs with them, a good sable-dog being one of 
the most valuable possessions of a Kaniwhatkan 
hunter. 1 wenty sables in a season arc countered 
a v ™ ca ^k 5 a purty of four will somethin $ 
temg m one hundred mul twenty or so for their 
winters work. There is no official record of the 


r °f >] ° nearly half-&- 

C -y>r\^ 1 ' wa ° * J -her rouble, about throe shillings and six- 
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number annually exported ; but the most of them 
go through Pefcropaulovski ; and it is known that 
in 1882, the individual called ‘ the king 5 shipped 
from that place over two thousand. Another por- 
tion, however, does not come south, but finds its 
nearest market at a settlement called Tigil, in 
the northern part of the peninsula. Perhaps we 
might place the total export at somewhere about 
three thousand skins. 

The following notes on the animal and the 
method of hunting, &c., are by Dr Guillemard : 
‘The sable is always skinned from the tail- — bag- 
shaped ; aiid while performing this operation in 
the approved fashion of the country, we listened 
to a sermon on sables and sable -hunting from 
Afanasi (a native). They are, he told us, tor the 
most part of nocturnal habits, and though they 
occasionally feed by day, generally spend that 
period of the twenty-four hours in holes at the 
roots or in the trunks of trees. They dislike the 
presence of man, and are rarely to be found in 
the neighbourhood of the villages, their favourite 
resort being the depths of the forests least fre- 
quented ..by the. natives. It is considered that the 
most inaccessible and least known parts of the 
country are the best hunting-grounds. They live 
on hares, birds of all kinds, and in short, almost 
any living thing they can kill ; but they are also 
said to eat berries, and even fish. There are, 
indeed, but few animals apparently which do not 
live on salmon in Ivamschatka. Sables have only 
one litter during the year, generally in the month 
of April, and bring forth- four or live young at a 
birth in a nest in tire holes of trees. * 'When the 
hunter is bitten for the first time by one of these 
animals, the bite is almost invariably followed by 
severe illness ; but on subsequent occasions no ill 
effects are produced, with the exception, possibly, 
of slight inflammation of the wound. There are 
various methods employ ed iu catching sables ; but 
there are fewer of them trapped now than used to 
be the case. Dogs are almost invariably employed 
to rim them down in the deep snow, or to “tree ^ 
them ; and they are also smelt out by these trained 
animals in their holes at the roots of trees. The 
great object is to tree the sable, if possible. The 
hunter then surrounds the base of the tree with 
nets, and either shakes down his quarry or knocks 
it off the boughs with sticks. If it does not fall 
into the net, it is run down by the dogs, or com- 
pelled again to take ref uge in a tree. Should the 
tree be too high for this method to be successful, 
it is cut down, or the sable is shot ; but the 
hunters generally avoid the use of the gun if 
possible, as it is apt to spoil the skin. 5 

One sable shot by the Doctor’s party measured 
twenty-seven inches in extreme length, and the 
tail, which in winter is furnished with a thick 
brush, which disappears in summer, was seven 
ineheslqng. 

Bears are very numerous and of great size. 
They are hunted in July,. August, and September.. 
A single hamlet will sometimes shoot and trap as 
many as ninety in a season ; and there, are hunters 
who boast of ‘haying killed more than four hun- 
dred bears in their lifeti me. Poxes also abound, 

One of : the most .remarkable animals of Earn- 
•schatka is the Bighoim, or wild sheep, which for 
the most part frequents the precipitous slopes of 
the sea-cliffs, but is also sometimes met with 


in the interior. This interesting animal is thus 
described : ‘The general colour of the Kamsehai- 
kan wild sheep (this nivicola, Eschscholtz) is a 
brownish gray, and the hair is very long and thick. 
The head and neck are more distinctly gray than 
the rest of the body ; the forehead is marked with 
an ill-defined dark patch j and the lips are nearly 
white. On the anterior aspect, the legs are of a 
dark glossy brown ; but posteriorly, a narrow 
white line runs down the entire length of the 
limb. The tail is short, and dark brown ; the 
rump and the centre of the belly pure white. 
The ears are remarkably short, 5 

The measurement of an adult male Bighorn 
was found to be sixty-seven inches extreme, 
length, fifty-five inches greatest girth, and thirty- 
nine inches height at the shoulder. The length 
of the horns round the curves was thirty-five 
inches, and the breadth from tip to tip about 
twenty-five inches. Bighorn keep usually in 
small herds of from three to nine individuals, the 
males . apart from the females and young. The ; 
flesh is said to be delicious, superior in flavour 
to that of the finest domestic sheep. 

In winter, the people are clothed in garments 
of dressed reindeer skin. The hildankas is a 
loose sacque, composed of pieces of the skin sewn 
together with the sinews of the animal, and 
provided with a bearskin hood, to draw over 
the head. Below is worn a pair of breeches of 
similar character, and then boots, made of soft 
leather throughout, sole included. Leprosy is very 
common in Kamschatka, although less prevalent 
in the interior, and is supposed to be due to the 
fish diet. 

The aboriginals of Kamschatka' are Kamsehat- 
dales and Koriaks ; hut little is known of their 
origin, and both have decreased in numbers since 
the Russian occupation. The country is now 
chiefly peopled by Siberian-Bussians, and by a 
race the product of intermarriage between them 
and the aboriginal Kamschatdales. This new race ; 
it is usual to distinguish as Kamschatkans ; and a 
greedy, disagreeable kind of people they seem to 
be. They are of a low order, and live in summer : 
either in wretched huts by the river-banks,' or in 
lofts above the sheds in which they hang their fish. 
In winter, they have semi -sub terranean dwellings 
Their habits and diet are alike filthy ; and their 
notions of honesty meagre^ The pure Kamsclmt- ? 
dales, on the. other hand, appear to be a kindly 
and a hospitable people. The houses of the better 
class of natives of Bussian. blood are usually 
log-built, unpainted,. containing usually two, and 
sometimes, but rarely, four rooms, in which will 
be found a few chairs, a rough deal table, a 
tawdry gilt eilcon of the B.ussian;':Chureh s an<T airy 
number of cockroaches and inimetitionable insects. 
The houses are in many places raised above the 
ground, either upon stones, like haystacks, or 
upon . low wooden pillars. The floors are boarded, 
and the house is warmed by means of a huge 
brick stove built in between the rooms, which 
develops immense heat. The- diet of ; these 
‘ upper classes ’ is-r-hesides fish-— milk,- ^odr cream, 
ryebreacl, and bilberries. ■ The bilberry seems to be 
the only fruit in Kamschatka. A few patches of 
potatoes and cabbages occasionally surround the 
better villages ; but, unless at Meteova, there are 
no cereals, although it - is. Stated that rye would 
do very well in some parts of the valley of the 
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Katasolatka River. The harvest of the river 
and. the sea is enough, however, to occupy all 
the time and thoughts of the Kamschatkan, and 
lie lias neitlier the leisure nor the taste ior 
agriculture. 


BIO HA B D GABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

’.CHAPTER XXIX.— CUTTING THE CABLE. 

Josephine’s spirits went up like a cork m 
water when she left Hanforcl She liked Lady 
Brentwood She was fond of society, and the 
society met at Brentwood Hall was usually 
agreeable. Lady Brentwood was an admirable 
hostess ; the baronet, a cheery, kind man who 
rather petted and flattered Josephine. But these 
were not the prime causes of her exhilaration. 
She was rejoiced lor a few hours to be free of 
Richard, who was to her a constant cause of 
anxiety and annoyance. She, in her way, was feel- 
ing the same reaction that rushed over Richard 
when lie came among his friends at the Anchor. 
She asked herself now why she had married him, 
and was not able at once to find the true answer. 
She had, in fact, taken him for several reasons. 
She never had really loved him ; but she had 
been grateful to him, and she had been attracted 
by his simplicity, integrity, and manliness— by 
the contrast he presented to her father. But 
perversity had had its part in bringing her to 
marry Richard. She knew that, by so doing she 
would anger her father and offend her aunt; and 
having lost all respect for both, she went head- 
long in a course which, because disapproved by 
them, she argued must he right. Without any 
fixed standards of right, she was swayed by her 
impulses, often good, hut sometimes exaggerated 
till all the goodness was lost She had felt her 
need of a guide; but Richard was useless to 
’ her ; he was a drag, an encumbrance, a cause of 
perplexity. Now, she recognised the justice of 
her father’s opposition, and regretted* that she 
had not received it with' respect. In her self- 
condemnation she was drawn towards her father 
as she had never been drawn before. She liacl 
revolted against liis contemptuous disregard for 
truth and cynical disparagement of sincerity. 
Now, she began to see that he was not wholly m 
the wrong. Truth, sincerity,; are raw and rude 
virtues, not to be taken up in their natural state 
in the lump, hut to bo minced, and spiced, and 
rolled into forced-meat balls, or tucked into 
pates, ami garnished and glossed over, and served 
round as a hors-d'oeuvre. Life is not to be 
sustained thereon ; they are to be picked at and 
taken in small portions at the end of a fork. 

Naked truth, is a savage virtue fit only for 
naked savages, suitable to an age when men ate' 
acorim and becclimast Civilisation from its first 
initiation was a covering up; and disguising of 
truth. No cultured man speaks the bare truth 
to Ins neighbour, but rubs off its edges and 
upombs and polishes it. The bare truth blinds 
like The sun, and must be looked at throw* 
Knoimd glass. The perfectly true man is insuffer- 
awo m every man he comes in contact with. 
Aristotle may nave called the perfect man 
I i fpur : sqimre, but such a man is full of 

| g angles, - which xthpingo o: " 


hours. Everything in life is full of ^ disguise ; 
truth is enveloped in as many coverings a 
Chinese ivory carved 'puzzle-ball — the charm lies 
in the sculpture of the coats, not in the pip 
within. Our clothing, from the fust apron of 
leaves, is disguise ; our speech is the veil we 
throw over our thoughts ; the courtesies.^ of life 
are the figments which interpose- between; tis ami 
our fellows, to prevent our coming blows. 
These thoughts passed through Josephine’s brain;, 
and she began to admit that, her father was -not 
so much in fault as she had supposed, < ami that 
she was premature in eondenming him. ^ She 
gravitated towards him, now that she was in this 
humour; and his quick observation showed him 
that he had acquired an ascendency over her he 
had not previously possessed. 

When they were at Brentwood Hall, some time 
elapsed before dinner, whilst their Jiostess was 
engaged. Then Josephine took her father's arm, 
and they wandered together.' into the : ;eonsaryatory* 
He saw that she desired to speak with him on 
what was uppermost in her breast-, yet was shy of 
opening the subject 4 Do yon care for begonias, 
papa V she asked. 4 1 think they are not .attfaetive 
plants. They have nothing but their colour in 
their favour.— Oh, do look at the maiden-hair 
fern. How prettily if Is gr-m n in -•< rk Nmy lb 
walls; and see! it springs up luxuriantly m every 
cranny between the joints < t i hr p.w email. 1: 
will not flourish thus with us. 5 

4 It wards warmth, imd hates n draught To 
every plant, a proper climate is mvthnl that it 
may thrive. Bring the coarse, bracken, m \m% 
and it will spindle ; put a maiden-hair out of 
doors, and it will languish/ 

‘What a pity it papa, that there is no 
managing a fernery at our place* The pipes heat 
the vines and flowers ; and if amdlwr hon*e 
were added on, there would not be in.ut enough 
to warm it. It is a pity Cou.-in H/aie! * .wnrhi'd 
his greenhouses so badly that there A no i-nlrug- 
ing them without complete reconstnieiiom’ 

/My dear, we should build war In uws and 
shape our futures without corners for pities to 
lodged 

* What do you .mean, papa V 
‘I mean, that we should well eon Why what w» 
are about to do ; and then, when we have we 
shall not- be exclaiming What a pity I wimf. a 
phy ! I did not sue this h aWW In eTair W a , 
wc should contrive tn let the jdih-u he -'mi ha. ;;k- 
the vents for sewage gas/ 

Josephine knew* that her father was bhhbdny of 
her and what she bud done. 4 Wo eunmv aU\u\* 
help ourselves : the pities will cane/ 

4 They may come, whore faro thought lias been 
exercised ; where it has not, they mill emne/ 

4 And when they are there V 
t We must get rid of them if we can. 5 
4 That is easier said than dune/ observed 


on and bruise his neigh- 


C S 0 wl l ich lier father remarked m answer : 
o here there is a will there is a wav. 

They walked on together for stare little way 
without speaking; but presently, Nr w nwthr 
said with atone of voice that conveyed a sneer; 
4 Among the many pities that oecur/there A one 
sno w me mth peculiar force at tins moment- 
vhat die A am el Araouh. is dry/ 

' SOl 1 : , : ■- ” ■' V,-. 
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EICHARD CABLE. 


{ Because, if there were water-communication 
between the Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, 
that intelligent and adventuresome sailor, your 
good husband, might he sent in the yacht to 
Jericho.* 

‘Papa l* Josephine sighed. 

‘ As there is not , 5 pursued Mr Cornellis, ‘ might 
lie not be induced to attempt the north-west 
passage? There would be, to be sure, the chance 
of his getting crystallised in an iceberg — like a 
mastodon/ 

Josephine shrank from her father ; she unlocked 
her arm from his ; his tone olfended her. 

‘One thing is certain/ said he. ‘Bichard is 
reduced to abject misery; he is weary of life 
.among us. I give him his due. He knows he 
is out of lxis element He wants but a touch to 
convert his rotary orbit about you into a parabola, 
with a perihelion at remote intervals/ 

He waited a few minutes for her to speak, but 
she said nothing. Her face was troubled. 

‘ It is said/ continued Mr Cornellis, ‘ that if you 
give a man rope enough, he will hang himself, — 
You, my dear* — he looked at her out of the 
corners of his eyes — ‘ you have been given plenty 
of Cable, and are beginning to throttle— in self- 
defence, you must cut your Cable / 

This was all that passed between them, but it 
sufficed. Her father had shown Josephine the 
only way out of her present difficulties. The 
alienation must be made complete ; she and her 
husband must separate without scandal, with I 
mutual consent. Each was in a wrong position, 
and felt uncomfortable. But would Bichard as 
readily agree to this arrangement as herself ? He 
loved her, and she did not love him. He had 
liis nice notions of duty, which might keep him 
dangling about her. But there was a greater 
impediment than this— his children. Would he 
be induced to leave them? Would he be per- 
suaded to depart with them? How could slie 
even suggest to him that he should do this? For | 
the first time, she felt an impatience of the j 
children boil up in her. ‘Little cumbersome 
pests ! 3 she said, as she put on her bracelets, but 
she did not allude to the bracelets. j 

She was beautifully dressed at dinner — a ! 
/creamy white silk with orange flowers and lace ; 
round her neck was a chain of pearls. She 
looked strikingly beautiful. Her clear olive cheek 
was flushed with excitement, and her large brown 
eyes were full of light. By day, the white 
would not have suited her complexion ; but it was 
otherwise at night. She was taken into dinner 
by the baronet, and she exerted herself to be 
agreeable. Sir J ohn was a very old friend, whom 
she had known since she was a child, one who 
bad humoured and encouraged her, and laughed 
at her sharp speeches. Not a word did. he say 
about Bicliard. He expressed no regret that he 
Was not present He asked her about her voyage, 
about Heligoland and Bremerhaven, and Hamburg 
and the Danish Isles, which she had visited on 
her wedding tour. He had a yacht of Ms own, 
afld at one time had gone about in it a good deal ; 
but of late years he had felt his age, and given up 
the boat to his son. As we get old, we do not 
lose our love of tlie amiisements of pur youth ; but 
we/feel; the labour that attends them, and the 
effort we make; in taking our pleasure neutralises 
the pleasure itself. 


On the other side of Josephine sat Captain 
Sell wood, who had taken into dinner a heavy 
young lady. The captain made a few cumbrous 
attempts at conversation, which fell dead, and 
were followed by periods of silence. 

C I hear the discharge of minute-guns/ said 
J osephine in a low tone to him. * You and your 
convoy make no way. I am a fast clipper, and 
have come to the rescue/ 

She was in good spirits. She was sorry for the 
captain, whom she had affronted when he proposed 
to her, and she was eager now to make all the 
amends in her power. Accordingly, when not 
engaged with Sir John, she threw" herself with 
energy into the difficult task of waking up and 
maintaining a conversation with Captain Seliwood 
and his partner. She was only partially successful. 
She was like a boy trying to liy a kite when 
there is little wind. When he runs and lugs at 
the string, up goes the kite when he desists, it 
heads downward and lies inert upon the grass. 
As the captain was at her side, Josephine was not 
subjected to the gaze of his solemn ox-like eyes. 
This was a relief to her ; she could not have 
endured the scrutiny. With some, when they 
look at you, you can see in their eyes what ideas 
they have formed, favourable or otherwise, con- 
cerning you. There is a certain amount of satis- 
faction in that ; but with Captain Seliwood it was 
not possible to do so ; there was no reading any- 
thing in them. 

Josephine was playing an unreal part At the 
bottom of her heart lay a leaden burden of care 
and mortification, but she gave no token of it in 
her conduct Her face was full of smiles, her 
eyes of humour. 

‘When are you going back to India?* she 
asked of the captain. 

He did not know exactly— he had a long leave 
of absence, on account of ill-health. 

‘General torpidity ? J asked Josephine. * 

‘A torpid liver — yes. Perhaps I may have 
to leave the army/ 

Then she turned to Sir John Brentwood, and 
noticed Lady Brentwood bowing ; 'so she rose, and 
the ladies; .-.followed her into the drawing-room. 
As she passed her father, she caught his eye ; 
it said plainly : ‘ You are ''queen here now only 
because Bicliard is absent/ 

The drawing-room of Brentwood House was 
a long room, occupying the entire garden front 
of the mansion. It was lit with tall Queen 
Anne windows, now covered with pea-green cur- 
tains embroidered with yellow and brown hearts- 
eases. The room was panelled and painted 
creamy white, the mouldings picked out with 
gold. All the furniture was in white and gold 
and pea-green. The ceiling was remarkably rich 
with wreaths of plaster- work flowers and fruits 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons. Between the 
windows were full-length family portraits, some 
of great beauty— giving colour and depth of tone 
to a room otherwise pale m , its decorations. 
There was one famous painting there, by Gains- 
borough, of a Lady •; Brentwood seated *. by the 
seashore under a , tree, listening to the murmur 
of the waves in a shell that she held to her 
ear. . She . was in white Satin, with a. , black/; ; 
lace scarf thrown lightly over her head. Blue / 
bows adorned- her dress. Gulls flitted over the;/ 
deep-blue sea in the background. The exprea* 
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Bton of the sweet face wa one of mdtecholy ; hanglitily. ‘The man desires, po^Uy, to ,- V -.-.k 

«2 'iBW »”■'»« * **u> 


was cleverly depicted in the eyes. That some- tm loonium whuwu-hi aw «»•«« » 
thin" far away was her husband, Sir Beaulieu and down stops to the parlour of the lw»,.i- 
Bwood, who hung between another pair ot keeper, a room that smelt ot preserves, him 
fmitlj, ™«m fismra in crimson satin, was followed by her hostess, ready to tUm 


windows— a gorgeous figure in crimson satm. ) was louowea nj «r u ‘ 

Ho went by the name of Bed Ruin in the it need be but desuons to bo at hand to pp 
finiiily, because of the disasters he had brought vent scandal. 

on it The picture had been painted in Italy. In the housekeeper s room was Iueh.iHH.ulda 
/-ni„ wntni n* a tnasniifirade. in ail arniclmu\ the uutler ami the iu>u <i»jiwint 


J 4 You are looking at Red Ruin,' said Lady sleeves were unbuttoned tit the wnsX Ins tie 
Brentwood. fortunately for the family, he fell twisted to om side of Im nee k. iJia collai* 
abroad in a duel Ha had eloped with a Roman were limp and crumpled. 

princess, and was rim through the body by the ‘If you will kindly leave me alone with lump 
husband. If he had lived a year or two longer, said Josephine, controlling hursisli, , and turning, 
the RrenWoods would now be nowhere, the to the housekeeper and butler, I will Bmd 
estate sold, tho family irretrievably impover- him away/ Turning round, she saw Lady Brent- 
isjjed.* wood in the doorway.— 1 ! i>mr Ladj id mu wo B/ 

Josephine studied the Gainsborough. she said, going a Alep towards her, 4 1 am 

‘His poor wife/ said Lady Brentwood, ‘looks ashamed and grieved (hot you mould Lave. W. ut 
like patience on a monument, smiling at grief, disturbed. Let me manage this nutter, I \\J] 
He deserted her, treated her shamefully, hardly dismiss him very speedily/ 

allowed her enough to live upon; and yet she Her hostess at once withdrew, ami Pm . v e u 

forgave everything, and was, l believe, tfie only disappeared. When she was left ahem in the 
person who wept true tears at his death. I room with Richard, she stood mu* die Ann im W 
do not think 1' should sigh, and look so long- mg at him with angry brow mu eyes Out dart*, 4 
ihgly for his return, had Sir John played me flashes of fire. Her teeth, her lip, her hrsrnle 
these tricks. I am cast in another mould, were clenched. Her eyebrows were etmtathuh 
Some folks would be glad enough to be rid so that they mot above her nmv, Hh m. , . 
of their husbands. You, ray clear, have not was heaving; drops of sweat Hmnl on his brow 
been married long enough to know what a relief and rolled down. Ids face like, raindrop* 
it is to he quit of them for a while.— Bless ‘Well/ she said at, length, Hire yon g.Jng . 

me! what is all that noise in the hall i Wlut to speak a ml inform mu 'a- Y> «’i 

a clatter the servants m making. 5 Just then, this new outrage? Are you h nt on driving 
a footman entered. 1 Thompson/ she said, ‘what me to curse tin day that 1 t*wr t-^h. v, ur L.md 
is the meaning of this 1 Are yon all gone to raise you out of the gutter V 
umdR He did not answer; he could nut;; his bu-mh 

jrioase, my lady, might I speak to your lady- was spent; the blood ladled ami sang in iso 
ship a moment outside y ears, Perhaps lie did not la .nr her words. 

f What is it? I insist on knowing. What has Why had lie come 1 He did m t. a4; hiu:- 
hapnened? Speak out, Thompson/ self this question* It did not occur to him to 

mdy lady, there’s— a man, a fellow got into ask it. He had come, impelled by a manned 
the ^ house m his shirt sleeves and without his instinct, not by any articulate reason. She iwy 
ha f w „ , «« jti« , his the one ‘ who stood nearest to him 

Yell, turn him out,— Is he tipsy V in tho whole world. He hub committed a crime ; 

, A o cant make out, my lady, exactly. The he was conscious of an agony of remorse mol 
butler has had a deal of work getting him into terror which filled him. To Avium Humid bo 
tnunouseke^rsx 0 ^ % in such, au hour of wpreme fain bu i to 

„ .a y»ng! Sena for _ the gamekeepers, his wife, to pour into her our the story «( Ms 
Mm expelled. Is he insane V trouble, to ask her synn thv« hor . stance! 

laTVfdd V”’"' wnafc „ to gakeof hixn, illy He hitd not utopp i tot adder; kui lit t im 
hvif? «lT af f 6 i W u' , so > h(i llr ‘5 llt Iww WiUtud; he initjbt huv.- 

fcl t3 aot iet8, He must 1)0 ‘hmbted -whether die was a pewnn romly to inwt 
*■&' , ... , , , biiu with open arms and 'emtort him in his 

m lady; le mya SK V‘U J ; ut Li : -’W Htay to thint ; he mu 
" fl . , straight forward, thrust on by remomu His 

m/? i>reiitwo 0 ( uvtef ^ mind damn l with d* ndr iin unddtMh Hd/jL- 

fR 5 ^ 1 ? 03 , 1 1 111 a We to her ing, md so he at l . uitumll n rrc - mi \<* 

like' thT lo-f 3 ! I:5 ff re q l3roll ^ r a11 heI 7ein ^ instinc ^ To whom othor tluu a wife humid ho 
ft Z *L m i Se T I }r tum-^the id gc of a tortured - i , n r 

4d 10 ;’ 1 b T\ u T lulla dm saw nothincr sharer in everv sorrow, ftr* m,K, 


mi mcm spun round and she saw nothing sharer in every *onw ; the T A whn H 

snsa ws add 

Breutwoodt j .• in t „ id' e Tidi hi i “ 3 W ' IC T od t efQre him > witU *** *»»* m i 

s idvtb l: t "",4 
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Tain. They were too few in number to fight 
successfully with the difficulties on that terrible 
night. Thousands of people, as the night sped, 
gathered on the shore, and all were willing, nay, 
anxious to help, but were powerless, since they 
did not know how to do it. There was the help- 
lessness of ignorance, and also the confusion of 
ignorance. They ran hither and thither, or stood 
bewildered in their powerlessness, knowing, as 
hour after hour passed by, that the ship was 
slowly breaking up, and that the people on board, 
whose cries reached them only too plainly during 
the pauses of the tempest, were being swallowed 
up mouthful by mouthful by the angry, ravenous 
sea, and all the time they were powerless to give 
any assistance. 

When the morning came, and the storm had 
somewhat abated, and the tide gone down, the 
remnant of the ship was there ; and dead bodies 
| were picked up, to be sorrowfully claimed and 
! reverently interred. And what else? The minds 
of a few gentlemen who had been present during 
the night were stirred to do something, that such 
a disaster should not take place in the future, if 
any means could be devised to prevent a similar 
loss of life. In a few days, a small committee 
was established ; and it was ultimately resolved to 
form a Brigade of Volunteers, whose self-imposed 
duty should be to render skilled assistance to 
the Coastguard. Volunteers from all classes came 
forward willingly ; and soon Tour companies, of 
thirty men each, were formed, with a captain to 
each company, elected by the members. 

The duty of each volunteer is to become as 
efficient in using the life-saving apparatus as the 
Coastguardrnen whom they are to help. For this 
purpose, the Brigade is chilled at regular times 
all the year round in rocket-practice ; for, be it 
remembered, that when a ship runs aground, the 
one great object is to establish communication 
between the stranded ship and the shore by means 
of a line or rope. Of the numerous plans devised, 
the rocket-apparatus is the most successful, partly 
because the rocket-stand is so light that one man 
can carry it on his shoulder, being simply a 
triangular framework of tubular steel, and from 
it the rocket is fired. The apparatus can be fixed 
on the rocks, or beach, or cliffi, or pier, or,, if need 
be, a boat. The rocket has a light line attached 
to it ; and in the case of a ship, this line is sent,, 
if possible, over the vessel between the masts. If 


and pain in him, that this beautiful, dazzling, 
stately creature was not one to solace, advise, 
and help him, 

‘ What is it ? 7 she asked in a hard tone; and 
as she spoke, there sprung up in her mind the 
recollection of her father’s words, 4 Gut your 
Cable/ and she saw that the desired opportunity 
had arrived. 

She waited a moment, and then said again : 
*1 have asked you twice, what is the meaning 
of this insult P Then, with concentrated bitter- 
ness : * Are you too tipsy to speak V 

He raised his hands and clasped his head : 
*1 have killed — or hurt - — — 

‘Whom? 7 

‘Little Bessie ! I let her fall — on the stone 
fioor — little Bessie 1 7 Then he broke down, 
covered his face with his hands, and sobbed. 

She stood unmoved before him. She waited 
a moment for him to recover himself, then in 
the same hard tone she asked : ‘ What have you 
come here for V 

‘ For you. 5 

‘For me? Why? Bessie is no child of mine. 
Go hack ! 7 

‘ Will you not come with me V 

4 1 — I go with you! 5 She laughed contemp- 
tuously, ‘ lei je nfiamiise parfaitement bien. You 
do not understand French, It does not matter — 
you can gather the sensed She turned her back 
on him and left the room. 


band of brave 

creatures from . , v .. _ 7 

have saved many lives from a watery grave during 
those tempestuous nights when people are mostly 
safely housed and wrapped in refreshing sleep. 

The Volunteer Life-brigade was conceived on a 
stormy night in November 1864 , at the month of 
the Tyne. The ill-fated steamer, the Stanley ^ was 
making for the harbour amid a blinding storm of 
wind, rain, and snow ; but in the darkness, she 
missed the channel, and ran upon the rocks to 
the north of it. Here she grounded, about two 
hundred yards from the shore. Besides the usual man said they did not know whatit meanly but 
crew, there were many passengers on board, and thought that ‘the. English were firing upon them, 
their cries for help during the night were heart- A similar occurrence took place near the mouth of 
rending. . The lifeboat was useless,, since to come the Tyne.) 

near those rocks with a raging sea dashing against Well, we will suppose the ‘whip 3 is secured to 
them meant destruction. The Coastguard did the mast, welLup ; the next step is to carry to the 
their utmost to form a line of communication ship, by means of the whip, a strong three-inch 
between the ship and the shore, but it was all in rope, called the c hawser. 5 The hawser is fastened 


the shot be successful, and the stranded crew 
know how to work the apparatus, they seize the 


rocket-line, haul it in as lapidly as possible, for 
attached to it is. an endless line called the 
‘ whip. 5 

(The seamen on board some ships do not know 
the use of the rocket-apparatus; for not many 
years ago, a French vessel came ashore at Hartle- 
pool, and every nmn could easily have been saved, 
but only one was, and that by drifting ashore. 
When questioned about their apparent negligence 
in not seizing the line thrown over tlie ship, the 





to the mast also, a little above the whip. A 
travelling block is placed on the hawser, and upon 
this travelling block is suspended the ‘breeches- 
buoy,’ which is an ordinary cork life-buoy, with 
the addition of a bag of tanned canvas, with two 
holes in the bottom, so that the persons to be 
rescued may pass their legs through, when the 
whip is secured, c clove-hitched * to the traveller, 
all is ready to carry the breeches-buoy backwards 
and forwards along the hawser between the ship 
and the shore. Great care must be taken — and it 
is the greatest care at this stage—that there are no 

* turns 5 in the whip, so that the travelling block 
mav pass to and fro easily. 

Having thus prepared the way, let me give my 
experience of a night with a Life-brigade. I am a 
landsman, and was staying with a friend living on 
the north side of the mouth of the Tyne. He was 
a member of the Life-brigade ; and on a December 
evening, when he came home from his daily 
duties, he remarked that the wind was strong 
from the east and steadily rising, and that a 
friend he had met on the way home told him 
the sea was ‘"making 5 fast. Showers of rain and 
sleet had fallen through the day, and the bank 
of clouds to the east gave every appearance of a 

* nasty night 5 at sea, as darkness closed iu. 

We partook of tea j and in the well-lighted, 
comfortable room, my friend, Ms wife, and family ; 
were enjoying the evening, when about seven 
o’clock the conversation and laughter were brought 
suddenly to an end by a loud report. ‘The guns ! 
Listen ! 5 said my friend Frank. A second report. 

4 Two ; but wait for an answer, and make sure, 5 
he said. In about a minute’s time, two cannon 
were fired in quick succession. A short pause 
was made, and then little Jack broke silence 
1 eagerly with : * On the north shore, father ; you 
will have to god— ‘Yes, my boy. I hope we shall 
have a successful night, and that no time will be 
lost.’ And at once "he went to prepaid for his 
duties as a Life-brigadcman. 

During his absence from the room, Mrs Holmes 
explained to me that a battery placed on the cliff 
at the mouth of the river fired two guns if the 
man on the lookout gave notice of a ship in 
clanger on the north side of the harbour; and 
three guns on the south side. And to make sure 
that the Brigademen throughout the whole of 
the borough, should know, Her Majesty’s ship 
Castor ^ anchored in the river, and used for the 
purpose of training the men of the .Royal Naval 
Reserve, answered back with two or three shot* 
as the case might he. Nothing stirs the hearts 
o* the peopie at the mouth of the Tyne so much 
t] l e , Almost every one: has friends 

™ a vessel in danger may mean 

,x ili( 0 o no fi i six i, n ar an i dear, in oertL 
In a couple of minutes Frank returned to the 
sitting- room in his fiat-topped sailor cap, a blue 
jersey, and a strong, light-coloured, worsted belt 
round his waist, with the initials of the Brigade 
worked upon it. The belt is worn in order to 
enable the men to get a good grip of each other 
l v ^bering toe cliffs, and so on. i expressed 
a .us i to go iu ihe snore; and Dunk agreeing, I 
^t.ycady, aim we set off for the Life-brigade 

S In blindin S storm fi 
" 5 wc humea on ? and in twenty 

l ij'T ff ,V' iJlF L °, thc , brigade house. This is a 
comfortable woouen house, with a watch-tower 


at one end — tables, chairs, and seats in the rnnin 
part of the building; and snug, half-closet beds 
arranged at the other end, where a g<«wl fire was 
blaring. Some sixty or seventy men had already 
arrived, and each was told off to his post. A 
doctor had made his appearance, and was prepared 
to give every assistance to drenched and perishing 
seamen. The chief-officer of ihe Coastguard ai 
this station had the rocket-apparatus ready to 
distribute to the different divisions; all ropes 
and tackle were in due order j and the word was 
given to march to the end of the north pier, ns 
the men in the lookout tower were confident 'u 
ship was in distress, there. 

As an outsider, I could only look on and hung 
about the outskirts of the .'Brigade, I admired 
the earnestness with which every tiling was done, 
and the cool way that the captains kept their 
younger members from losing their heads. In 
a short time, a move was made, and rapidly the 
Brigade with their apparatus took the best road, 
although a little about, to the pier. I followed 
as closely as I could ; for, although I knew the 
ground fairly well by daylight, I found that on 
a dark stormy night I should soon be lost, and 
go over a cliff before I was aware of being in 
danger. A lantern here and there among’ the- 
Brigade showed where they were, but seemed to 
make the darkness Mill darker. There were 
many onlookers besides mysylh and kcvfdtig 
together, we seemed to be a pnhfofim. to ivfo 
other. All turned down the dip under the vvflv 
: rock, and hurried along the pier, the wind driving 
the rain and sleet against ns ; ami tin.: iluhv of 
spume or sea-fount which were whirling about 
occasionally made a dab against our th-vs. ’ ' I 

The vessel— which afterwards proved to be dud 
of those iron screw colliers so common m this 
coast— had struck on the end of the tmhmsbld ; 
■ pier, and as it was low water at the time, it was 
some distance off. Mr Brown, the chief of the 
Coastguard, with his men, led the way, and had j 
charge of the rocket-apparatus. Boon all was 
fixed, and the rocket rushed with its Idling kin-1 ; 
of roar towards the stranded ship ; but what with j 
the darkness, the sudden gusts of wind driving 
the sleet and rain, the doubts ns to the previse j 
position of the vessel, and the difficulties experi- j 
enced at night, which all Lifa-brigaderaen km ay , o 
well, it was not till the third shot that Che crew I 
got hold of the lino and secured it to the mo>L 
With reasonable promptitude they drew in. the 
whip, and got a hawser made U>U when the 
Earner ;ave an ugly lurch, She wm*, iu fact, 
fost settling down, for the hole made hi b r h m 
side was a large o no. The brecetei-lntov was 
sent off, and two passages made successfully ; but . 
the rescued ones told the men to make all haMe, 
for the ship could not hold together as she wan 
lor long. The cradle went a third time to the 
vessel 5 but there appeared to be some negligence 
t]lis P°tot My friend, who told me alf this 
afterwards — for I could only guess at the time 
what , was going forward — was of opinion that the 
snip was filling so fast that the seamen were trv. 
m some other and men rapid means of safety, 
tor no response was made when the buoy went 
atm v the third time. Of course all this wm onl y 
gtiesswork* since it was pitch-dark, with sleef and 
lam dnvmg all the time, Frank told me that 
the minute they waited seemed like half an Mffl§ \ 
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when in a moment the vessel heeled over, snapped 
the whip, and a parting shout— so it appeared — 
from the mariners told the Brigade that some 
other means must he used to save them. 

The body of the Brigade now broke up at the 
end of the pier, and came rushing past us (the 
spectators), and disappeared in the darkness, while j 
shouts here and there from comrades were heard ; 
telling of each other’s whereabouts. It appears ! 
they thought that the crew would take advantage 
of such lifebelts and other floating articles as they ' 
possessed, arid try to drift ashore ; and being 
ebb-tide, the water on the inner side of the pier j 
just covered the blocks and large stones visible at ; 
the foot of the masonry at low water, and the : 
men mostly clambered down there, hoping to 
find some of the crew drifting towards them. 
They did manage to rescue three men, but it j 
was almost as dangerous for the rescuers as the j 
rescued. Two of the men picked up were ; 
exhausted, but conscious. They were carried ; 
to the Brigade-house, and the ordinary means j 
were quite sufficient to put them right But 
the third was found apparently lifeless ; and 
one of the doctors of the Brigade, with help 
from some of the members, laboured for half 
an hour before they were rewarded by signs of I 
■animation. 

When the ship went down, I made my way 
back to the watch-house, and on the outskirts 
picked up this information ; and as I had been 
about two hours exposed to the pitiless storm, 
with little means of shelter, I returned to the 
home of my friend. I sat comfortably over the 
fire, chatting with Mrs Holmes, and thinking over 
the experience of the evening, with the words 
running in my mind ; 

Ye gentlemen of England, 

Who sit at home at ease, 

Oh, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas. 

I envied the members of the Brigade the feelings 
they must have when they succeed in saving lives 
on such a night as that now passing ; and my 
imagination began to picture scenes of seamen 
greeting anxious wives and families, who, but 

for the philanthropic labours of the Life-brigade, 
would be bereft of their bread-winners. 

But my wandering thoughts were recalled about 
midnight by the arrival of my friend Frank. 

Supper now appeared on the table as if by magic, 
for Mrs Holmes knew well enough that Brigade- 
work in real earnest on a ‘nasty night - is no 
child’s-play ; and although warm coffee is pro- 

vided in the Brigade-house for the members, some 
substantial refreshment is needed on returning 
from duty. During supper, my friend confirmed 
the impressions I had received of the night’s 
events, and added : 4 When I came away, no 
other bodies had been found ; and we shall have 
to wait till morning to know the exact state of 
the case* I heard in leaving, however, a rumour 
that Robson, of Humber Three Company, was miss- 
ing by his friends. He was last seen climbing 
down to the rocks, and it is feared that a large 
wave suddenly came upon him and washed him 
off Out of a crew of eighteen men, we have 
rescued four or five, so far as we know, and pro- 
bably lost one of . our own men. The lifeboat 
was : useless, for it would have got entangled; 


among the rocks. At anyrate, we must wait till 
morning to know how things really are. A suffi- 
cient number of men remain on duty for* the rest 
of the night to render any assistance that may be 
needed/ 

In a few days I returned to my inland home ; 
but when the storm is raging, especially from 
easterly quarters, I live over again the two hours 
I spent on the sea-coast with the Volunteer Life- 
brigade ; and next morning I cast an eager glance 
over the newspapers, to learn what has taken 
place at the different stations where I know Life- 
brigades are placed ; and with the brief accounts 
thus given, I can easily fill up the outlines and 
make the scenes on the shore overnight my own. 

c And is this desirable ? J says some one. 

Certainly it is. To enlarge one’s sphere of 
existence, to widen our sympathies, is to live more 
truly and fully. Look at old men who have lived 
in a narrow sphere, and have passed year after 
year in a routine of work which was simply ; 
mechanical, how stunted in mind they have ! 
become! How different they are from those I 
philanthropic, active men who have tried to j 
bless others in various ways ! The world teems j 
with interest to such in every quarter; it is to j 
them an ever-moving diorama ; and as the scenes 5 
undergo transformation, you will find they pass 
away from the canvas in brighter and happier 
colours, than they came on, for the handiwork of 
kind-hearted labourers will tell where they have 
been. Human sympathy is the sunshine of the 
world. 


CHECKMATED, 

CHAPTER XI. 

The fear which had haunted Chester, despite of 
all Mr Ernest Gadham’s kindness, that the gentle- 
man would lose sight of him in more important 
business, proved groundless. He was at Chester’s 
almost daily, meeting Geoffrey there, but only 
once or twice, as the young man came in the 
evening, Mr Gadham usually leaving earlier. He 
was very patronising to the young fellow, was 
I quite magnificent in his offers of assistance, or 
rather in his promises to speak to divers eminent 
j firms in his behalf, Yet Geoffrey did not take 
I to him ; and the more he was patronised, the 
j- less he liked his patron. 

Not so was it with David ; be was never 
I tired of talking to Geoffrey about the friend 
they had made; and when, one afternoon, 
Gadham offered him the use, as he phrased it, 
of twenty pounds, he was more than ever ready 
to admire ‘young Mr Ernest/ I * * 4 1 do not mean 
to give it you/ said that gentleman, as he. shook 
twenty sovereigns from his purse on to the table 
with an air of. supreme indifference, as if such 
sums and such coins had, from excessive famili- 
arity, ceased to interest him ; /but you shall pay 
me when you have been with nay friend Sir 
Peter’s firm for a year. I say this, Because I 
know you were always of an independent turn. 
If you do not- get the. situation, of course you 
will not think of paying it I will ; just take 
a ^ memo.” of it.’ 

The 4 memo/ was on stamped paper, and already : 
drawn out. Chester signed readily enough, Be- 
cause there; was the money, sufficient to : put 
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to the mast also, a little above the whip. A 
travelling block is placed on the hawser, and upon 
tills travelling block is suspended the £ breeches- 
buoy, * which is an ordinary cork life-buoy, with 
the. addition of a bag of tanned canvas, with two 
holes in the bottom, so that the persons to be 
rescued may pass their legs through, when the 
whip is secured, i clove-hitched 3 to the traveller, 
all is ready to carry the breeches-buoy backwards 
and forwards along the hawser between the ship 
and the shore. Great care must be taken— and it 


may pass to and fro easily. .. # ... 

Having thus prepared the way, let me give my 
experience of a night with a Life-brigade. I am a 
landsman, and was staying with a friend living on 
the north side of the mouth of the Tyne, . He was 
a member of the Life-brigade j and on a December 
evening, when he came home from his daily 
duties, he remarked that the wind was strong 
from the east and steadily rising, and that a 
friend he had met on the way home told him 
the sea was ‘"making ? fast. Showers of rain and 
sleet had fallen through the day, and the. bank 
of clouds to the east gave every appearance of a 
i nasty night* at sea, as darkness closed in. 

We partook of tea ; and in the well-lighted, 
comfortable room, my friend, Ms wife, and family 
were enjoying the evening, when about seven 
o'clock the conversation and laughter were brought 
suddenly to an end by a loud report * The guns ! 
Listen 3 5 said my friend. Trank. A second report, 
‘Two; but- wait for an answer, and make sure/ 
he said. In about a minute's time, two cannon 
were fired in quick succession, A short pause 
was made, and then little Jack broke silence 
eagerly with ; ‘ On the north shore, father ; you 
will have to go. — * Yes, my boy. I hope we shall 
have a successful night, and that no time will be 
lost. 1 And at once lie went to prepare for Ms 
duties as a Life-brigademan. 

During his absence from the room, Mrs Holmes 
explained to me that a battery placed on the cliff 
at tlie month of the river fired two guns if the 
man on the lookout gave notice of a ship in 
danger on the north side of the harbour * and 
three guns on the south side. And to make sure 
that the Brlgademen throughout the whole of 
the borough should know, Her Majesty’s ship 
Omtor r anchored in the river, and used for the 
purpose of, training the men of the Royal Naval 
ni&erve, answered back with two or three shots, 
as the case might be. Nothing stirs the hearts 
oi the people at the mouth of the Tyne so much 
as ‘the guns/ Almost every one has friends 
aboard ship, and a vessel in clanger may mean 
the life of some friend, near and dear, in peril 

In a couple of minutes Frank returned to tie 
sittiiig-roana m bis fiat-topped sailor cap, a blue 
jersey, and a strong, light-coloured, worsted belt 
round bis waist, with the initials of the Brigade 
worked upon it The belt is worn in order to 
enable the men to get a good grip of each other 
when do cxl orn g - h< c Jiffs, - nd o on I < ^pressed 
a wish. to go to the shore ; and Frank agreeing I 
got ready, and we set off for the Life-brigade 
1 p home on the dill. In a blinding storm of 

rnti‘*a a rail b . we hurried on, and in twenty 
minutes came to the Brlgadediouse. This is a 
comtortehle wooden home, with a watch-tower 




at one end— -tables, chairs, and seats in the main 
part of the building; and snug, half-closet beds 
arranged at the other end, where a good fire was 
blazing. Some sixty or seventy men bad already 
arrived, and each was told off to Ms post A 
doctor had made, his appearance, and was .prepared 
to give every assistance to drenched and perishing 
seamen. The chief-officer of the Coastguard at 
this station had the rocket-apparatus ready to 
distribute to the different divisions ; all ropes; 
and tackle were indue order ; and the word u,.-- 
given to march to the end of the north phu.y m 
the men in the lookout tower were confident a 
ship was in distress there. 

As an outsider, I could only look on and bung 
about the outskirts of the Brigade.' I admired 
the earnestness with which everything was done, 
and the cool way that the captains kept their 
younger members from losing their heads. In 
a short time, a move was made, and rapidly the 
Brigade with their apparatus took the best road* 
although a little about, to the pier. I followed 
as closely as I could % for, although I knew the 
ground fairly well by daylight, I that on 

a dark stormy night I should soon ho lost, and 
go over a cliff before I was aware of being in 
danger. A lantern here mid there am-mg 1 ?i.v 
Brigade showed where they were, buty-eeimud to 
mate the darkness still darker. Tin-iv Tw- 
in any onlookers beside;* mywdf, and k« y'-\; 
together, we seemed to be a protection to each 
other. All turned down the dip under the ramie 
rock, and hurried along the pier, the wind driving 
the rain and sleet again** ua ; And lb> tlalms m 
spume or sea-foam which were whirling about 
occasionally made a dab against our faces. 

The vessel— -which afterwards proved to be 
of those iron screw colliers so common on ihm 
coast— had struck on the end of the unffnb-ted 
pier, and as it was low water at the time, if was 
some distance off. Mr Brown, the elite! of the : 
Coastguard, with his men, led the way, and had 
charge of the rocket-apparatus. Bnm all was 
fixed, and the rocket rushed with its hissing kind 
of roar towards the stranded ship ; but win it with 
the darkness, the sudden gusts of wind driving j 
the sleet and rain, the doubts as to the preA-d 
position of the vessel, and the difficulty* experi- 
enced at night, which all Life-brigademm km w . a 
well, it was not till the third shot that the tivw : 
got hold of the line and secured it to tte* mink 
With reasonable pronmikude they drew m flat 
whip, and got a hawser matte fast, when Uw 
steamer gave an ugly Itirdp She m\ m fm:f* 
fast settling down, for the hole hi® in Mm iron \ 
side was a large one. The luyirh^-buov war, 
sent off, and two passages made suwwmi djy ; hut 
tlie rescued ones told the men to mako alf lun-te, 
for the ship could not hold together as she \ww 
for long. The cradle went a third time to the 
vessel; but there appeared to be some negligence 
at this point My iricntl, who told me all" this 
afterwards— -for I could only guess at the time 
what washing forward— was of opinion that the 
was idling so fast that the seamen were try- 
mg some other and more rapid means of safety, 
ior no response was made when the buoy went 
across the third time. Of course all was mW 
gmw vork, since it was pitch daiM wtei slei t Mi 
ram driving all the time. Frank told me that 
the minute they waited seemed like half an hour, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The fear which liad haunted Chester, despite of 
all Mr Ernest Gadliam’s kindness, that tlie gentle-, 
man would lose sight of him in more important 
business, proved groundless. He was at Oh ester’s 
almost daily, meeting Geoffrey there, but only 
once or twice, as the young man came in the 
evening, Mr Gadham usually leaving earlier. He 
was very patronising to the young fellow, was 
quite magnificent in his offers of assistance, or 
rather in his promises to .speak to divers eminent 
firms in his behalf. ¥et Geoffrey did noi fake 
to him ; and the more he was patronised, the 
less he liked his patron. 

Not so was it with David ; he was never 
tired of talking to Geoffrey; about the friend 
they had made; and wlien, one afternoon, 
Gadham offered him the use, as ho i phrased it, 
of twenty pounds, he was more than ever ready 
to admire ‘young Mr Ernest.* ‘I do not mean 
to give it you, ’ said that gentleman, as he shook 
twenty sovereigns from his purse on to the table 
with an air of supreme indifference, as if such 
sums and such coins had, from excessive famili- 
arity, ceased to interest him j * but you shall pay 
me when you have been with my friend. v Sir' 
Peter’s firm for a year. I say .'this, : because 
know you were always of an independent turii. 
If yon do not get the situation, of course you 
will not think of paying it I will just take 
a “ memo.” of it’ 

The I * * * * 6 memo/ was on stamped paper, and already 
drawn out. Chester signed readily enough, be- 
cause there was the money, .sufficient to put 
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when in a moment the vessel heeled over, snapped 
the whip, and \ a parting shout— so it appeared — 
from the mariners told the Brigade that some 
other means must be used to save them. 

The body of the Brigade now broke up at the 
end of the pier, and came rushing past us (the! 
spectators), and disappeared in the darkness, while j 
shouts here and there from comrades were heard j 
telling of each other’s whereabouts. It appears j 
they thought that the crew would take advantage | 
of such lifebelts and other floating articles as they j 
possessed, and try to drift ashore ; and being j 
ebb-tide, the water on the inner side of the pier 
just covered the blocks and large stones visible at 
the foot of the masonry at low water, and the 
men mostly clambered down there, hoping to j 
find some of the crew drifting towards them. ; 
They did manage to rescue three men, but it 
was almost as dangerous for the rescuers as the 
rescued. Two of the men picked up were 
exhausted, but conscious. They were carried 
to the Brigade-house, and the ordinary means 
were quite sufficient to put them right. But 
the third was found apparently lifeless ; and 
one of the doctors of the Brigade,, with help 
from some of the members, laboured for half ; 
an hour before they were rewarded by signs of j 
animation. 

When the ship went down, I made my way 
back to the watch-house, and on the outskirts 
picked up this information ; and as I had been 
about two hours exposed to the pitiless storm, 
with little means of shelter, I returned to the 
home of my friend. I sat comfortably over the 
fire, chatting with Mrs Holmes, and thinking over 
the experience of the evening, with the words 
running in my mind ; 

Ye gentlemen of England, 

Who sit at homo at ease. 

Oh, little do you think upon 
The dangers of the seas, •'•J 

I envied the members of the Brigade the feelings 
they must have when they succeed in saving lives 
on such a night as that now passing ; and my 
imagination began to picture scenes of seamen 
greeting anxious wives and families, who, but 
for the philanthropic labours of the Life-brigade, 
would be bereft of their bread-winners. 

But my wandering thoughts were recalled about 
midnight by the arrival of my Mend Frank. 

Supper now appeared on the table as if by magic, 
for Mrs Holmes knew well enough that Brigade- 
work in real earnest on a ‘nasty night’ is no 

child’s-play ; and although warm coffee is pro- 
vided in: the Brigade-house for the members, some 
substantial refreshment is needed on returning 
from duty. During supper, my friend confirmed 
the impressions I had received of the night’s 
events, and added : ‘ When 1 came away, no 
other bodies had been found ; and we shall have 

to wait till morning to know the exact state of 
the . case. I heard in leaving, however, a rumour 
that Bobson, of Number Three Company, was miss- 
ing by his friends. He was last seen climbing 
down to the rocks, and if is feared that a large 

wave, suddenly came upon him and washed him 
off. Out of a crew of eighteen men, we have 
rescued four or \-fivei so far aswe know, and pro- 
bably lost one of our own men. The. lifeboat 
was useless, for it would have got entangled 


among the rocks. At anyrate, we must wait till 
morning to know how things really are. A suffi- 
cient number of men remain on duty for the rest 
of the night to render any assistance that may be 
needed/ 

In a few days I returned to my inland home ; 
but when the storm is raging, especially from 
easterly quarters, I live over again the two hours i 
I spent on the sea-coast with the Volunteer Life- 
brigade ,* and next morning I cast an eager glance i 
over the newspapers, to learn what has taken j 
place at the different stations where I know Life- j 
brigades are placed; and with; the brief accounts ! 
thus given, I can easily fill up the outlines and | 
make the scenes on the shore overnight my own. 

£ And is this desirable 1 7 says some one. 

Certainly it is. To enlarge one’s sphere of 
existence, to widen our sympathies, is to live more 
truly and fully. Look at old men who have lived 
in a narrow sphere, and have passed year after 
year in a routine of work which was simply 
mechanical, how stunted in mind they have 
become ! How different they are from those j 
philanthropic, active men who have tried to | 
bless others in various ways ! The world teems | 
with interest to such in every quarter ; it is to 
them an ever-moving diorama ; and as the scenes 
undergo transformation, you will find they pass :j 
away from the canvas in brighter and happier 
colours, than they came on, for the handiwork of 
kind-hearted labourers will tell where they have 
been. Human sympathy is the sunshine of the 
world. 
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him Ho rights’ once more, and he had known 
nowhere where lie could turn for such a sum ; 
so why should he hesitate or criticise ? The 
bill he had signed said nothing about any situa- 
tion, it was true, and it was made payable to 
some strange name; his clerkly, habits enabled 
him to note these points ; but if Mr Gadham 
preferred this form, why should he object? 

The landlord and the baker, David’s only credit 
tors, were at once dealt with in a manner satis- 
factory to all parties; and the better raiment 
in which David now appeared was due to a 
visit paid to the poor man’s banker, the pawn- 
broker, who had held charge of David’s 'Sunday 
clothes 3 for some months past. 

Mr Gad ham on .this day prolonged his visit 
considerably, and on the next called for Josie and 
Minnie, to "give them a drive round the parks, 
the latter having obtained a half-holiday. The 
girls were delighted with the excursion, which 
to them seemed to be reaching quite the apex of 
fashionable life, and they came home all blushes 
and exultation at the remembrance of the aristo- 
cratic circles in which they had been moving, 
and, it is possible, in belief of the admiration 
they had attracted. 

What Geoffrey thought of the matter was hardly 
made plain by his remarks : but the reflections 
of Mr Chester, as he sat apart and smoked his 
pipe in the twilight, took a strange colouring. 

4 It seems hardly possible/ thought the old clerk ; 
'but if Mr Ernest’s attention to our Josie don’t 
mean something, I am no judge. It is hardly 
fair to Geoffrey : and though this is, of course, 
a line chance for Josie, yet, somehow or other, 
I don’t quite like it I would rather see the 
gird left in her own circle/ 

David was not the only member of the family 
who had a suspicion In this direction, for Minnie 
was continually launching jokes and mysterious 
innuendoes* which told on her sister, confusing 
her and flushing her cheeks and brow, yet plead- 
ing her, beyond doubt She infinitely preferred 
Geoffrey, but what girl of nineteen could be 
insensible to such a conquest? 

On the day after this excursion, David received 
a letter from Mr Gad ham, desiring him to be 
at a certain office in the city, where he would 
meet the writer, who wished to see, him on n 
matter of the highest importance. This was trebly 
underlined. 

£ A situation, for rue, and a better one than I 
he had expected/ thought David, : 

The office appointed was not exactly a mer- 
, eantite office, such as he had expected to find. 
It was a dull, gloomy house, let out in floors, 
as the Inscriptions at the door clearly showed, 
to lawyers, and on the ground-floor were fi Ellit't 
and Bamible,, Solicitors ’—the names he had been 
given, £ 1 hope it is nothing In the man-in- 
possession way, or the serving of writs, or any- 
thing of that kind/ he muttered; ‘I am sura 
1 shall not like that/ 

The room he entered was dull; a few heavy 
leathern chairs were in it, and a largo table strewn 
vjth bundles of wri hr and the like, after the 
fans on of a solicitor’s office; and at this table 
was seated the only occupant of the room, Mr 
Itrnest Gadham. Thai gentleman started up and 
welcomed David, congratulating him upon his 
pxmctuality* , 


*T have preferred to speak to you personal hu 
Mr Chester/ he continued, 'rather than allow my 
solicitors to open the matter to you, although pt 
is, of course, in their way of business, I thought 
you would rather talk it over with a irioud, in 
the first instance/ 

'You are very kind, -sir. ; Turn lunch obliged to 
you/ said David* as the other paused. 

‘An extraordinary discovery hm been made/ 
resumed Mr Gadham. — /Tho fact is^Chestvr, my 
father’s will— his true, his proper will— has Kvu 
found. It is witnessed by yourself and Sporbrow, 
your fellow-clerk ; and the whole of Iho property 
is left to me— it is mine P 
/Good- ness mo a-live V gasped the clerk ; /tips 
is news indeed! And how was it found, Mr, 
and where has it been all this time?’ 

‘Both turn out to be the simplest matters 
possible/ returned Mr Gadham, 'The will was 
made, as you know, and as you can swear so 
far as your own signature is concerned/ 

‘To be sure I can/ exclaimed David; 'and 
glad I shall be to do so.— But I beg your pardon, 
Mr Ernest ; please go on/ 

'A Mr Harrison, a solicitor, was sometimes 
employed by my father in legal matters, although 
not his regular attorney. A short time before 
his death, he sent to the solicitor a packet of 
papers referring to some hopeless debts ; and my 
father dying soon after, they were thrust into u 
room devoted to such rubbish. After a time, Air 
Harrison also died; and then nobody knew or 
cared anything about these papers, which wore 
indeed as a whole of no value to any one, and the 
only wonder is that they were not burned or sold 
to the paper-milk But lawyers are a careful 
race; and on the chambers being let, when Mr 
Harrison’s affairs were settled and the business 
transferred— only the other day— a man was em- 
ployed to examine these papers, and among them 
he found my fathers will ! Whether the old man 
had thought to hide It there, and afterwards forgot 
it ; whether lie fancied it would ho safer them 
than elsewhere; or whether it was merely an 
accident, will now, we may be sure, never be 
known. The document is in the hands of my 
solicitors, who will lose no time in reclaiming 
my property. We have sent for von, David* 
to know if you can unhesitatingly swear to 
having witnessed such a will ‘id 
'Swear! I should think I could! 1 forget 
the date, but yet I remember the day as well 
as if it. was yesterday, I remember Spcrbrow 

making a little joke over our free. II eh dead, 

poor fellow, you tell me % ? 

A few more questions were asked by Mr 
Gadham, all of which were answered by David 
in a manner which evidently gave suihiheiion to 
the gentleman. The latter then pronoxM a glass* 
of dry sherry, so drew a decanter" and 
from a cupboard and poured out a liberal mea- 
sure. 

David made quite a neat speech in prnpnffim 
G * 1th and success to Ids patron. Gad) am shooE 
hands with Mm, and declared that as mm m lie 
should be settled in his rights, he would see that 
ihs old friend David should be placed above the 
necessity of seeking any more atuations— bo more 


‘Him and his !’ thought David ; that was Josie. 
He hardly liked the idea of behaving unfairly 
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I to Geoffrey ; but even if Tie made up his mind 
could he be sure of Josie? The Lpers and 

n(n T? tester,’ said Ernest, ‘ I will 
call the gentleman who has charge of mv affair**' 
^ setUe your part of the bi^inessTt once/ 
■v 1 ^ se ’ arLC \ into the next room, returned 

dueed 6 ^M?HHtf“ g ^ leman ’ vhom he »itro'- 
men wifi, li i , i , Thl , s . T as a stern-looking 
nun, uith bushy black whiskers and beard no I 

moustache, but thick penthouse-like brows, which 
added markedly to the hamh character of his face. 

^ I ins is Mr David Chester, 1 ’ said Gadham 

during which scrutiny David, although Tie knew 

be llothm g to Und fault with in 
liimseli, felt very uncomfortable. 

vei y suitable man, I should sav for « 

witness,' said Mr Ellitt, which even at -the mo- 

Jf ll f m?™* an odd * onu °i' expression. ‘ Then ' 

Ti » ■«“«»« w« ; 

« e ‘J ?° not ^member the will at all,’ said David i 
n °tto»g of it, except where I signed’ s 
my signature, and tluit is Sperbrow^j I 

‘But what, my friend?’ asked Mr Gadham f 
vitha smile. Before speaking, how^ehhe^f h 
S a SUnee with the D, B olicitoi- in which v 
~Spmk out!’ em h 0(1 <But 1vhat > • Dl,vid ? P 
,‘ lfc does ®°J matter. I must have been mis- t 
lowever/'thereitd^ ®P er ^ row signed above me. * 
^'es; there it is; and, as you correctly «nv fl 

mi - Stake ^ ^erposl 1; o 
,Ult£ * fke material point is for you to *w<v*r a 

affifiavit. t0 I 'will | ui 

quest, and, of necessity, in his presence Then nn 
■serving certain forma ities prSed hv Z’ ■' 
licitor, he signed, and tlL^nJs fS t L 1 
esent was over. David theminoif iefT ivi« , 

‘Surfv & Mr in | bai ^ s ^amly-Jtli him.'’ 1 ant 
-ui ay, Mr Ernest means to niarrv T m ;~j 

d old David to himself as lie walked home It 
tnmking of what Gadham had TT >a aonil > * le 

SUS e “« £ *» £ 

■A’si IXssmm r 

tone, much _ of the effect of DaviSsreceufm^ 1 G n 
treating Geoffrey as Slyal thouTn ^ 

4s? ^.sSMBarsa s 

‘Can you spare me one minute before going hec! 


CHECKMATED. 


asked Geoffrey, ‘i’ have a few worde "of 
1 1 so “l® PP ort ance to sav to you.’ 8 of 

2 nith, pleasure, my boy,’ replied David - but 

3 uttmpd the words, lie seemed to hear the 

! The young man was silent until they had 
hard e by“ lt0 * lialf " flIlished > little-frequented square 

Geofirev° USl <T ^ T-° UM tel1 7 0U afc once, 5 began 
wlnt/'b.vo 1 beileve will be pleased at 

will Tt • 6 *1 s r j 1 am Sllre 1 hope you 
"hi- It is only to say that we— I mean of 

course Josie and myself-are engaged ; and I hope 
‘ Oh> Th..w a f 7 n itbin - 7® ar ' T hat is all? 

rf=^taM5S&e 

vomi TZi ,’»“S “ ““ J">”8 ”» ‘A*! 

4 That is all/ he returned: ‘excepting tint 
I ain happy t* tell you of a promif f £ 

I vesfceKhv ° n He P rt nCipal 1 Saw him at his JlonsQ 
W* « me a promise which I think 

justified me m asking Josie to be my wife,* 

s ie acc 3 e Pf e ^ J 0l b I suppose, as you nr 
JOU are engaged?’ returned David, slmhthm the 

reference to the important interview with the nrin 

cipal, and still speakinu in a letl, f . b l pna ‘ 




t a “ , , . , put uauu interview with the -nrin- 

cipal, and still speaking in a lethargic maimed 

id man <H SUre 8,16 d ! d y eMai ™ d ^lin- 
ed’ „ Of 1 ' 6 . we not been sweethearts, so to 

V $ ® k ’ i T , S1 T 1Ce , m were children at the ■ same 
s, day school! I daresay I told her a him Jed 

“i *• f ^ m 

is- am sure you doJ a 

:e. ‘0 yes!— no doubt, I do,’ replied David with 

v allowing L 8Klp - ? nt J 0U mnst mate.’ Se 

i Of ?v? f f 1 ■ m ? ustonishment. I was tliinkhrf 
i of of _a subject so totally different, as I came 
if ^°»g>.pat I .could hardly bring my mind to— to 

understand such a, surprising announcement a 
tf hope that there would have been 

>f nothin* ot a surprise in it ; l thought I had made 
, my feelings _ pretty clear. But I am forgettiim Ml 
I ®hont my chief s promise. We will walk round 
1 the square once more, while I tell you my S 
& news and -what my prospects are/ If there is 
’ I one man m the world, above all others who 
i will rejoice to hear it, that man is yourself.’ ’ 

- David heard the explanation of his friend 
i and parted from him in as fricndlv a stv e 
, ?? d with as good a grace as ho could assume 

hi ^-hLffr* bai>f 7 attia 8> «« Geoffrey told him 

h®. should be round again in the evenin* His 
tl Le aB anr time "Tt *° H C0Uld not ^«d 

io jose nny time. It seemed certain that thl^ 
hv diis b e hief S T°7 a S e . for the promise given 

y his chief included permanent and profitable 
employment onshore as his ‘own private clerk a 
^stmuch coveted by a person in the position ’of : 

hr£hto 8 ned r ^i hi3 aT-\ tIle 1 cIork noted 
di r! ,fp,. bi y and .he^htened colour of his 

whife^ i evide ?% nervous and excited 

while getting his tea, and looked wistfully at her ! 
father ever and anon, expecting him to speak as I 
he could, see plainly enough. u ^ speak, as ; . 
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He had been sadly disappointed by hearing, m 
all the flush of Ms new hope and new ambition, 
Geoffrey’s announcement; yet Iw did not blame 
the 'young .people -for this, knowing ^ that only a 
short time before it was the news which he would 
have been delighted to hear. So, with an effort, 
he mastered his feelings, and said : 4 Well, J osie — 
I met Geoffrey Coyne up the street, and what 
do you think he told me ? 7 

4 I believe I know, father. I hope it has made 
you as happy as it has made me. We have 
known Geoffrey so long, and he is so good and 
so truthful/ This was evidently cold, tame praise 
compared with what her heart prompted, for her 
eyes were moist as she spoke, and her colour 
deepened* 

‘Bid you never have any ambition to rise 
above his— I mean, our sphered said David. 
c Did you never fancy you might make a— a 
loftier match 1 Not a better, as regards the young 
man, certainly not ; but that is, you see, I mean 
a wealthier— a— a — His speech faded out 
here, while he was conscious that he was not 
doing very well, and that Josie was staring at him 
in amazement. 

‘ Wealthier and loftier !* exclaimed the girl 
4 Not I, father, even if I could have had the 
chance. But the days are past for fairy princes, 
or kings 1 sons and Cindercllas, We shall be 
quite happy as we are; and we shall live close 
to you, of course/ 

Josie ran on in this strain for a good while. 
Her heart was so full of her new happiness, 
that she did not dream of watching to detect 
in her father’s face anything which might appear 
like a shadow of trouble In the midst of all 
this brightness. 

The week which elapsed before Geoffrey sailed 
w r as, in one important respect, a very quiet 
one ; no news reached Chester about the impend- 
ing lawsuit, and no visit from Mr Gadham was 
made* But it so happened that on the very 
next day after Geoffrey had sailed, Mr Gadham 
called upon David. The visitor Was all good 
temper and compliments. 

fm treat now and then for you or your yomm ’ 
people, I may promise, 1 said Gadham ‘f have 
thought of one or two little excursions which 
I am sure would please Miss Josie, who, I find, 
has seen scarcely anything of the world. With 
your permission, then, I will call for her now 
arid then, and we will try to see the best of 
the country outside London. I used to think 
myself a pretty fair guide; I must polish up 
my memory/ 

Josie was out when this speech was made, 
at which David was glad $ but Mr Ernest pro- 
longed Ins visit until the girl returned. When 
Josie came in, Mr Gadham was more loquacious 
than before, offering all sorts of treats to her 
and to Minnie, and Josie recalled, with a little 
shudder, what her father had said about a 
wealthier lover. She knew at once what the 
spam!) had meant. It was impossible for a yoin. a 
ummine mind not to feel a irtim dr/?Vd §8 
such a preference, about which Minnie had so 
oden jested with her. Now, however, there 
■ seemed no jesting; and now, too, she did not 
adiaire Mr ^Gadham so much as atone time she 
mvi persuaded herself she did. This chrome of 
feeling may have been due to Geoffrey 7 a influence. 


The discovery had one good effect— it put her 
on her guard,” and prevented her from com- 
mitting herself by various promises which, in 
the heedlessness of her ignorance, she might have 
spoken. David was silent as regarded his visitor 
when he left ; so was Josie ; but Minnie made 
up for their taciturnity by chattering about the 
numerous trips they were to make, the sights 
they wore to see, and the general outshining of 
all their friends which was to follow. 

Josie and Minnie were going out to make one 
or two small purchases— an. event not quite t:o 
rare, since the loan of the twenty pounds, as 
before— and were standing at the parlour-window 
with their bonnets on, saying a few words to 
their father, when a tap was heard at the door, 
Supposing this to be the landlady, or one of the 
family, for the reader has no doubt divined, 
much earlier in our history, that David was 
not a householder, he gave the usual command 
of ‘ Gome in/ 

The tapper complied. It was a tall gentleman, 
whose broad shoulders, black heard, whiskers, 
and heavy brows, David recognised as having 
recently seen, although for the moment he could 
not remember when or where. 

{ I must apologise for my abrupt appearance/ 
said the gentleman, lifting his hat to Josie and 
Minnie; .‘but on coming "to the outside door, I 
saw an elderly lady,, who, in answer to my 
inquiry for you, directed me to knock here. My 
name is Ellitfc. — You remember me, Mr Chester f’ 

4 Oh, certainly ! ’ exclaimed David, who now 
recalled the solicitor at whose cilice lie hud sworn 
his affidavit. — 4 Pray, come in, Mr Ellitfc. These 
are my daughters— Josie and Minnie/ 

4 1 am pleased to see them/ returned the soli- 
citor, who looked at the girls with a glance 
keener than ever— so David thought; unplea- 
santly searching and harsh, the girls felt it The 
latter went out at once, supposing, as. Minnie scad, 
that the gentleman had come to talk business. 

4 1 daresay he has/ said Josie, as they turned 
out of the little garden; 4 but who do you think 
he is ] Why, he is the man who came "up to Mr 
Gadham at the theatre, just as he was going to 
speak to us. I did not like his look M all/ 

4 And I am sure I don’t like it, and never , 
shall/ said the outspoken Minnie, and the sisters 1 
discussed Mr FJlitt unfavourably as they pursued 
their tour. 

‘My errand, here is a business one/ said Mr 
Ellltt to David, 4 as you may suppose, but I am 
glad it has had a pleasant cast given to it by my 
seeing your daughters. I have heard of them— 
at least-, of Miss Josie, the elder. I had heard 
of her good looks, but had no idea she was bo 
striking! y handsoi no/ 

GShe is pretty/ returned the clerk, who Was 
easily led to talk upon this subject, as well as 
on many others. ‘'Everybody thinks so* Too 
many think so, I may almost say/ 

4 Cannot be too many, Mr Chester/ said the 
visitor cheerfully, 4 She will find a rich husband 
some day/ 

4 She is engaged to be married to a very nice 
vmng fellow-/ replied David. 4 As for a rich 
husband- — Well, who knows V said the old 
man m las simplicity,. 

. .’Mr p liu laughed hem lily at this, as at a good 
3 e$t ; then displaying more interest in the subject 
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■ ■' P~ ~ bT/Tbu I -n nf 1 p e must OB. IsO? UUlul V«lV f*,)f. B'?!| KiV.g W C J 

Tao facetious writer of _ ai A , mn iaf% wlwt !..*■ ! g n w 12 > m l k plcntcd’ 

surely hare tea,* otjho fc^yrm .... ^ Wy (j y, ,. ? ■ n 

SnW°”to to ’ m lie would "commit suicide ter ViMtar, *1 am q«ilv l««*» of wy*W. u*l y 

w ^ to ii iii: fi sjilii ' 1 ! ' ™ 1 

* Thole * a Stbly wen-kMTO little lmmormu. «**$»*. the •!:. tj ry te-r,.;. ; .n ,; „iH V.m, 
account of m Irishman wlmucni t, the th ativ I-'.’ 11 *V g' Vg' ' ’ y <’«■ 

for the first time. Just as the curb m mw.*-utk.J k- v • / 

nn ,« f} rq f act an engine in the hamuwuf irmid -m-.i r m.. „ . , , . 

exploded, and lie was Mown thr ough the ro-ffi A S mm ( ■/ ‘ *' : / ' - ‘ : * : * k • 

coming clown in the next street Alter comm- Ear | -an* n n: y - - ; ; ' " s •' - * 

to Ins" senses* he asked; ‘An 3 what piece do yez when - ■ *'.! ■ , v ** ‘ ■ 11 3 /-- 

play next h m- a Bnam-h min 1 nn, went m b h .... 

A Danish officer is pictured to us making mak r, ns ■’ ! - '■ ■ • ;> He 

observations in regard to the deviation of rith i>.uiU tip .m y / *■ ’ ■ y T< / tk* 

bullets. One day, when walking on the ram- shade m front J i — ■ , : > : ; , j * ‘ r i 'T: 1 

parts at DiippeL he saw a Prussian sharpshooter you mend me Um ^t,.at.; im-.v; _ he 
king mm him. While the soldier placed The worthy mttvr h^m M hm ■; iwbk m 
himself against a tree, in order to take a steadier reply, but called hm w;ie. mm mnui jn«,pey 
aim, the "officer raised his glass to watch his have wo kiz y he tr,-:, ^ t n- y. .u j-uir ,pt 
movements. ‘This is all right/ said he; i the an iy b-:ub- :■ p-i; y . ;v* v, 
musket is just on a line with my breast— we 'Twelve p<: -w. y* i :: y y, * a-;', a ^ v t ; day 
shall see) r The trigger was pulled, and the and to-monv v '.'^ t y y H 5 k-: ; me[ 

Danish officer quietly wrote down; f At a dis- added, Jaidlr ; ; I i * v:; iy with 

twice of about live hiirdtud yards, the deviation y our w hhJ 

of a ball from a rifled musket is, about one The ladies, vt ffi: nil l;n? * w c. !d n.y 
metre. 5 mend th • e. d D-Imvo nr cn u yO?uii hhd> 

A certain American sea-captain wms a per- giqont yn h* ’ W'd-in- d..y - W'ndvtdy 

feet philosopher, and no amount of ill-luck itoitmoL Aw dhny \v; t \\r$ t ter t fee y.,\ e 
ever depressed his faith ur good spirits. Coming at a buln obuiffit in Dm a.ulj u dntluml The 
into the harbour once with an empty ship, bride v:ns then* to thu minute ; but thy hnhV 


• responded' 'the skipper. { I haiidt got a Vnrrnl of up, and not w iiiu t mi fffi Vi • *«;' mruiuo 
ile aboard. But; said he, rubbing his horny an honest pmmy, h h olio \ ■; k n* f. <■ \ iV .<\ 

palms with satisfaction, while his hard features Butting down the y nK lv vv> m hu - thr ih-urh 
relaxed into a smile, * I’ve had a mighty good -a ill At the conclusion i u > - - b. uw in*. •• wr<i | 
Another imperhubable character was the hero hi> bride to the ;n h d*--r, wl;- /.■ l<o 1, it her, 
of the following little incident. A gentleman was n- if nothing had Impp w k and w JL-d -ef u ? 
travelling in a smoking compartment on the. Mid- the railway to in m; «• ‘in th * u « ml p.wtime ot 
land Railway, and at a certain station a German oloariim away the m*,u v. Ih.rkdnu Ids la one alter 
entered the carriage and took his scat opposite dark. L « xpw • - i 1 ; - -.b d' n at Si-ivinu killed 
hinu ^ When the train had started, the foreigner, two birds with cm j A urn. 

noticing the other’s Havana, inquired if he could But perhaps few indwm*s in tV way of treat- 
oblige him with a cigar. The Englishman, mg theddkbm of LA v, iih wdm ennanimify are 
. astoniBlied at the request, reluctantly pulled out more annum.-; ih.uj :le -u-with w'hhh we rum 
his case, and saw with disgust the other select elude. lVofossor 11— *■ — of tin* imivmvdtv of Bonn, 
the best he could find, and take a match from k a very ffiw tu -mind* d mm> lie wm busily 
his pocket and light it After taking a few puflb engaged in HoIUug rmuu m * itlifl* jps i ;dmu. Tim. 

with evident enjoyment, the German, beaming at servant hiullly vuvnvd thn dv?or of hU 4ndfo 

his companion through his spectacles, affably con- and anntmncvil a great family iwnu M little 
rmticti : L vould not haf droublod you, but 1 stranger hm wdud/ >KhV~ < IT v.< h u Hi'tJe 
haa a nm fc -lynimmi boggit, and I did not know hoy/ ‘Link b w i \\T1! } him what 1m 
viiat to do mit ltd w;mtD 

Blondin is said to have given the following !. 

caution to a nervous man whom he was carry hm ' ' 

on his back across the Niagara Balls; q must FULFILL! KA‘T Oil 

yotfdown^ 11 ^ or ^ ^ ave P 1 ^ Towaubs the md vi Dm ^vroml dc-'rolr in f'ne 
* rn] , t, - . , . , prowcnl century, tk- ;v ?tomb m tho wmffiwrn 

at h<ni ^own ^donr liome, rang borders of YorMnng a (mu old Wimheilmn,; 

a^ain Still nobody ; mig - ^ ouse » Holyo^kc Manor, vthkh for several 

loivlw ami lofA vid PP tif ' iinal!y ’ afc a gyration* had Wten-wi to m old Yorkshire 
<vkW to pnvlf.C.;- ,Vr maa ' cn , e,Vl ' Jantiiy named Holvoaku. Afc the .oiiuneiicraiit’Tiii 
ffiBffiBdThffiCffiffihAT- 70 ' 1 h'T S f If steyAte Ulv «n’ivltJK .n.n.h.r of tho 
traiiBafllT ‘W I he V' 1 ' - u- C V l f“.' ^ te familj were Squire Holyoakc ...i ! H- w»i Harry, 
TlD rffilA kffig;, ' rl b‘ ' l “ 8 ’ • * JW promil ng yomg mm rf nin ? tee ,. Th.A 

n.n.lVd hv a eotii irvwoYn.mW^v 1 8 Wa f qu ’’ e v ’ ho 1 Ornate with the Ik>iv‘wk«s were often f 

Ao eaU XoS W ,£ kTJ* W t0 , S V tbat two «ma tte 

^.&rd : ” 01 oasox a ® kd y ™W* Squire aad bis handsome soa did aot exirt; sbS| i 
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their merry, company, and in particular the more immediately' -after to see his master, whom 
younger man's, was sought far and near. he had known and loved since a child, fling 

In his twentieth year, young Harry Holyoake himself upon the floor and burst into imeoh- 
was sent by his father to Cambridge, to complete a trollahle grief, murmuring brokenly : £ My boy, 
hitherto somewhat erratic educational career ; and my own dear boy! Even your death I would 
•several months after his departure, the Squire gladly have -welcomed before this/ 
was seized with a worse than usual attack of his The news gradually leaked out that Harry 
old enemy, the gout. How, the most amiable of Holyoake had brought disgrace upon the old 
temperaments will sometimes give way under the name — that he had long been suspected of cheat- 
•agonies of such a complaint ; and the Squire, ing at cards ; that one night, while heavy with 
thoroughly good-natured and kind-hearted though drink, he had been undeniably caught in the 
lie naturally was, proved, on this occasion at least, act, and had in consequence been summarily 
mo exception to the rule. News was brought to expelled the university. 

him one morning, during a severe attack of pain, The day following the receipt of this announce- 
that a strange tribe of gypsies had encamped in menfc, another letter was received from Harry 
the park adjoining the house, and that neither himself, stating that he could never again face 
by threats nor by entreaties could they be in- his father after the disgrace, and begging the 
dttced to leave. This so enraged the sick man, Squire to accept the care of his (Harry’s) wife— 
that he determined he would himself drive out to whom, it was now known, he had been clan- 
the intruders. He was well known as a man destineiy married at Cambridge — and little child, 
who, whether for good or evil, never violated Before the Squire had decided upon his reply, 
his word; and accordingly, a few days later, he, the young wife and child arrived at the manor, 
with considerable difficulty, succeeded in reaching and were kindly enough received. The child 
the encampment. The first person he en conn- was several months old, and his endearing little 
iered was a withered -looking old gypsy woman, ways quickly won the old man’s heart, 
who, seeing him approach, advanced with totter- Of Marry, nothing more was heard for many 
ing steps to meet him, evidently bent upon con- years. 

ciliafckm ; but the thought that, for the first dime > 

in his life, he was being bearded, on his own Twenty years slipped rapidly by, and the 
domains too, by a parcel of thieving rogues, as incidents" already related werewell-nigh forgotten 
lie called them, for the moment quite overpowered in the neighbourhood of the manor. Harry’s 
the Squire’s better nature, and in a fit of irrepress- wife had died shortly after her arrival ; but 
ible rage, and before any of the athletic-looldng the child had grown up into a stalwart, 
gypsies standing around could interfere, he seized handsome young fellow, the darling of liis 
the old woman by her straggling gray locks, and grandfather’s heart, and the pride of the whole 
after belabouring her with a stout cudgel which country-side. The young Squire, as lie was 
he carried, flimg v her, with his remaining strength, universally called, was first everywhere and in 
bleeding and half-senseless, upon the ground. everything ; there was no more fearless rider in 
After a few moments of dead silence, during the hunting-field than he, nor a more active 
which the Squire’s better feelings had reasserted partner in the ballroom. On his twenty-first 
themselves, the woman slowly rose, and, with birthday there were great rejoicings at the 
intense malignancy glaring out of her sunken manor, which was wholly given up to feasting 
bloodshot eyes, over one of which a thin stream and merriment in honour of the occasion. It 
of blood trickled, addressed him thus: C A curse had been a long-standing arrangement that 
— the curse of the old gypsy queen alight on Everard— he had been named after his grandsire 
you and yours for ever ! For this work of —should, on attaining his majority, spend a few 
to-day, you shall live to see the last of your race months’ holiday on the continent, in conjunc- 
•and home, and then you will remember the tion with a young man of somewhat similar 
gypsy’s words.’ age, named Duck Houghton, the son of a neigh- 

The Squire was momentarily appalled at the bouring 'Squire.- Accordingly, the festivities over, 
depth of hatred which accompanied the words ; the young men started, full of health and spirits, 
•and before he had quite recovercd liis accustomed for their projected trip, 
equanimity, the encampment, at a sign from the 

old woman, was being rapidly broken up ; and a Due wild, tempestuous night towards the close of 
few minutes later the hindmost of the tribe was January 1 8-—, a man, closely wrapped in a great- 
seen disappearing among the trees. coat, and wearing a full dark beard, might have 

Some six months after these events, as the been seen, apparently with no specific object in 
Squire was one morning about to sit down to a view, walking down one of the narrow, diareput- 
■ rather late breakfast, an important-looking letter, able-loolring "streets diverging from the Hue de 
bearing th e Cambridge postmark -of that period, S— to the river-side. Externally, there was 
was placed in his hands. If the covering looked nothing about this man deserving other thana 
important, the contents, to judge by the pallor casual attention ; but could one have divested him 
that overspread the Squire’s usually rubicund face of the disguise which he wore in the shape of the 
as he perused the lines, roust have been infinitely full beard referred to, and .••limp : 

more so. After gazing for a while in a vague, which showed itself as he walked, the consterna- 
helpless maimer, first at Ids faithful old attend- tion that would have beep manifested by the 
ant, and finally around the comfortable-looking criininal portion of the qu&kier would 1 have been 
room, he suddenly started to his feet, and in unbounded, for he was iio otlier tlian Monsieur 
concentrated tones ejaculated: * He, a Holyoake, Jules Bertholot, the mostrenownedof the Parisian 
to do it I Curse Mm! a thousand times curse police of that clay, and the especial fear and aver- 
him ! ’ The old attendant was startled still sion of Parisian criminals ; the man who was 
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indeed popularly supposed to be gifted ’with 
second-sight, so successful did his professional 
ventures generally prove. It was “well known 
that a gang of more than usually lawless despera- 
does infested the qxiartuT ^ 'and it was more than 
suspected that tlieir headquarters were situated 
in the narrow street down which Monsieur 
Bertholot was now limping. The master-spirit 
and leader of the gang, and by far the most 
daring and reckless of them all, was said ^ to be 
an Englishman, who, thanks to a long residence 
in Paris— which had probably obliterated any 
insular eccentricities that might otherwise have 
| betrayed him— had hithertq managed to elude a 
! highly deserved punishment/ 

| We need hardly say that Monsieur Bertholot 
I was on the track of these men. Hot many days 
I previously he had visited, as usual disguised, one 
of the numerous drinking saloons by the river- 
side, where he had been struck by the general 
superiority of one of the frequenters over the 
rest of the habitues . The slight, indeed almost 
imperceptible foreign accent of the man further 
impressed him, and he decided upon cultivating 
his acquaintance. This he did, with the result 
that in a few days he, the prince of the Parisian 
police, found himself wholly hand-in-glove with 
the very man who had so long baffled him. 

It had been arranged that this night the gang 
! was to be taken. After limping some distance 
down the street, the detective halted before a 
large sombre -looking house, the door of which 
he tapped in a peculiar manner. After a pause, 
the door was cautiously opened, and Monsieur 
Bertholot entered, and followed Ills conductor 
some distance along a labyrinth of intensely dark 
rooms and passages, and finally stopped before a 
door, through the chinks of which a brilliant 
light was visible. After some more cabalistic 
tapping, the door was thrown open, and Monsieur 
Bertholot found himself— not for the first time — 
in a room with a long table running its entire 
length, around which sab some twenty or thirty 
men, intent upon a game of hazard. The new 
arrival, after a boisterous welcome, seated himself 
near to two young men, who, with eager Hushed 
faces, were absorbed in tlie game. 

The play had proceeded for some time with 
apparently varying luck, when, one of the young 
men suddenly sprang to his feet, and directly 
charged the leader, a determined-looking man of 
near middle age, with foul-play. The words were 
no sooner uttered than a pistol report rang out 
/ clear, and the young man’s body fell 

heavily forward upon the table at the instant the 
. door was burst open, and a body of police filled 
the room and secured the ruffians, who were too 
much taken by surprise to make any resistance. 

It transpired at the trial that the murdered 
man was one Everard Holyoake, of Holyoake 
Manor, Yorkshire. From the moment this was 
known, the demeanour of the accused underwent 
a complete change ; his callous indifference dis- 
appeared 5 and he seemed as one overwhelmed 
with remorse and . grief. That night he managed 
t0 commit suicide in his cell, and a piece of paper 
fit F l1 , lV n b Ql him in which it y w stated that 
the dead man was his own and only son 1 
t The terrible news nearly killed old Squire 
ktelyoake. But hm cup was not even yet full 
Oim evening, after the inmates of the manor 


had retired for the night, it was discovered that 
the house was in flames ; and though all escaped 
with life, the structure by the next day was a 
mass of smouldering ruins. Borne of the neigh- 
bours had seen a tribe of gypsies in the vicinity 
on the night of the fire, and one man had detected 
two members of the tribe lurking near the house. 
Nothing, however, was definitely proved, for the 
gypsies had disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had come. 

The Squire did not long survive this last blow; 
i he died soon after, bitterly regretting his harsh 
| treatment of the old gypsy woman, and firmly 
| persuaded that Ms misfortunes were dpe solely to i 
| her execration. . I 


OUT AT SEA. 

X enow that I am dying, mate ; so fetch the Bible here, 
What ’s laid unopened in the chest for five -and- twenty 
' year; 

And bring a light along of you, and read a hit to me, 

Who haven’t heard a word of it since first I came to ) 


It ’s fi ve-aneb twenty year, lad, since she went to her 
rest 

Who put that there old Bible at the bottom of my eh* ffl ; 
And I can well remember the words she bays fee me : j 

4 Now, don’t forget to read it, Tom, when you gel can to 


And I never thought about it, mate, for it clean slipped 
from my head ; 

But when I come from that first voyage, the dear old 
girl was dead. 

And the neighbours told mo, while I stood as still as 
still can he, 

That she prayed for me and blessed me as was just 
gone out to sea. 

And then I shipped again, mate, and forgot the Bible 
■ : there, 

For I never give a thought to it, availing everywhere ; 

But now that I am dying, you can read a bit to me, 

As seems to think about it, now I kn ill and down at 


Anri find a little prayer, lad. and say it up right ImnI T 
So that the Lord can hear it, if it finds Ilim in a crowd. 
I can scarce hear wind yon. ’re saving for the wind that 
howls to lee ; 

But the Lord’ll hear above it all, for lie’s been out at 


It ’s set in very dark, mate ; and I think I hi say good- 
night. 

But stop— look there l why, mate, why, Bill, the cabin 
turning light ; 

And the clear old mother’s standing there as give the 
book to me ! 

All right ; I’m coming! Bill, good-bye | My soul’s 
going out to sea ! . 

J. S. Fletcher. 

r-'ucl rnd Published by IV. & R. l l f unaow 47 Pater- 
nostcr Bow, Lombok, and 339 High Street, Edikbdbsh, 
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THE INI LUENOE OF THE STORY-BOOK. Life abounds in incidents for the modern tale- 
In all ages and in all lands, the art of narrating writer. There are many people who confine theii 
a story by word of month or by the ready pen has generosity to what they consider their own class, 
been practised ; and a few individuals among and who spend time and money in deeds oi 
the rest of mankind have been gifted with this charity, yet think nothing of wounding the feel* 
faculty, which they have exercised in preparing ings of those a little beneath them in rank. They 
food for the fancy of their hearers or readers are kind after their own fashion, but would 

in fable, epic, or the modern novel These few sacrifice their dearest friends rather than lose 

are akin to the artist who differs from the mere an inch of their hard-won social station. Such 
portrait-painter. The last-named can produce a people are common both in real life and in novels, 

resemblance which may be perfect in light and and when the story of their doings is well told 

shade, and even in expression : but though this it excites in the reader much interest. 
may give us pleasure, it does not stir in us the To read a good story has a similar effect to 
admiration that we award to one who can pro- .spending a few hours in pleasant company ; if 
duee a situation calling forth our emotions. The cheers and relieves the mind ; the small troubles 
faculty which is able to produce this is much that may have vexed us lose their hold upon 
more rarely met with. us ; and when we return to them, we are so 

A well- told talc is as rare as a perfect day; it refreshed and invigorated by the action of 
is the result of happy influences, and, like a well- change, that they weigh but lightly upon us. 
developed man or woman, requires favourable cir- Sometimes an incident recalls to our memories 
aim stances for its development. It owes much some of the pleasures and pains of that brief 
of its interest to the language used in telling if, season of early youth of which we all like to 
and the skill with which it is illustrated, as in prolong the* remembrance. Stories from other 
the plays of Shakspeare. The plots of many lands have a great charm for young people 

oi these plays are not original ; but the way in and children ; there is for them the novelty 

which the author has made, from what were of learning about foreign customs, and seeing 

originally but phantoms, galleries of life-like that human nature is alike in its deep ex pern 

figures, is a striking proof of his power, A ences, under very different outward ways and 
similar effect is often produced by writers of tales, manners. 

It shows great merit in a story when the ind- The beauty of many simple stories, some of 
dents of it linger long in the memory ftilas them of a past ago, yields its as much wonder 
Marner, by George Eliot, is a remarkable instance end admiration as the more lengthy and artistic 
of this quality. Any one who has read this tale compositions of to-day, from which they differ 
must have noted the case with which each inch as the wild-flower does from the more gorgeous 
dent may be recalled, even a long time after it has production of the hothouse. Thus the bloom of 
been read : and this characteristic seems to result the common furze, with its outer petals protected 
from its being free from superfluous matter, from with down, and its brilliant yellow colour sot 
the way in which the main incidents are grouped, oil by dark prickly foliage, well repays, close 
and from the beauty and simplicity of the inspection. So does a homely story. We have 
tout ensemble. many of them in the world's literature. We 

Love and war, with the troubles resulting there- will mention a few, with cat- regard to order of 
from, form the materials of most of the ancient merit. There are the by. bay Vicar of Wakefield 
stories; while the situations of the modern and Hobinmi Cmsoc ; some of the American tales 
novels are the results of complicated difficulties by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; the German Undine ; 
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and for the young, Elisabeth) or the .hxilcs of 
Siberia; and numberless others that blossom in 
every language. 

Among modern novel writers, we sometimes 
meet with one who can sketch out the plot of 
a story, but cannot 1111 in the hirer details. A 
story/ like a statue, may bo rough-hewn, or it 
mav. be carved and finished by the patient toil 
of the skilled artist. There is nothing to object 
to in a rough-hewn story ; we know of one or 
two that we should be sorry not to have read. 
Our objection is to one in which the details are 
not filled-in in a consistent manner, and in which 
the characters arc made to act as we ^ feel no 
real persons would act. This kind of tale is 
often hastily produced by the fashionable novelist ; 
but it is soon forgotten, and cannot fake a lasting 
place in literature. They please in some cases, 
before the taste is acquired for better productions ; 
as a youth, before lie has learnt to draw, may 
be attracted by a gaily painted picture, in which, 
.after he has gained some knowledge of art, he 
finds many defects. 

We meet in books with all sorts or people 
pictured for our amusement. Almost all classes 
of society have had among them some one who 
has portrayed the incidents and characters 'that; 
grow out of different social conditions, as most 
of our best stories are the results of the writers’ 
personal experience of life. Thackeray, who had 
lived among the aristocracy, lias dispelled many 
an illusion as to their freedom from vulgar faults, 
in pictures that we feel are almost as truthful 
as reflections in a mirror. Dickens and Mrs 
Gaskell have shown us that there are subjects 
of interest even amid the Eats and plains of 
humble life, and display to us as exciting scenes 
as we meet with among the great. Mrs Gasket! 
began to exercise her talent for writing through 
the want of an absorbing occupation to abate 
the feeling of loneliness ‘ caused by the death 
' of a child. Exercising this talent benefits 
the writer as well as the reader, by affording 
scope for the higher faculties. In George Eliot’s 
series of tales we see the different degrees of 
middle-class country-life drawn with skill both 
a a to general effect and minute detail, especially 
in her earlier works ; the later ones often contain 
too much philosophical matter; this sometimes 
breaks the interest of the story. 

People in the country who have long uninter- 
A venings appreciate the sensation 
novel to an extent tint these who live among the 
more real excitements of London or other large 
towns can hardly realise. ■ To the latter, life is 
seen to he full of touching experiences, and they 
axe familiar with the reverses of fortune. And 
sometimes situations in novels that are intended 
to row. great emotion, do not appear to them 
to be so real : they are quicker to detect their 
extravagance and in onsistoncy, than the less expe- 
rienced dwellers in country places. 

. W' i0 & ai has watched a young girl absorbed 
10 toe reading of a story-book, her face beam- 
ing with genuine emotion; or a boy leaving for 
a time ther mgh games that boys delight in' for 
ipp of p. A aha adventure, is not thankful to 
the writer, Tor providing our young friends with 
so imum innocent amusement, to fill up what 
would be otherwise vacant hours, and to supply 


! from the ordinary every -dav wants m life --a. 
want that shows itself in their breams of future- 
travel and adventure — and to put Kami* Lit in 
heroic ideals for their imitation? And when some- 
times we who are grown up have spent half an 
hour of an evening talking whb a tefom! and 
recalling old favourite tales, are we not glad that 
we have a subject of such interest to imk ah mi t 
We feed that impressions more lasting than p Ah- 
able ink and paper have been left upon our 
minds ; and we are thankful for the time fluff, 
we have snatched from the more practical doth*, 
of life, to indulge our love for Luff fuwhmtim: 
class of literature which, comes under the head 
of fiction. We learn to value the presence of the 
novelist amid life’s scenes, as we should the one 
guest at a party of pleasure to whom, ■ among 
the many that contribute to our entertainment 
we owe the mostyand who gives enjoyment alike 
to old and young. To make another comparison ; 
reading a story which depicts life in unaccus- 
tomed" forms, is like a visit to a spot where 
nature displays rare and mi common beauty, raid, 
wild- flowers bloom of varied hues, delighting us 
till the more because they do not dewlap tin dr 
fragrance in the grimy town where our weak its g 
hours are spent. 
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CHAPTER XXX.— IS OP f X0 BE IlltePLK'EIX 

On the modern stage, when vw>om have to dis- 
appear or properties to be removed 'without inter- 
ruption of scenes, a steam or smoke is raised, or 
veils of imperceptible gauze are let down, behind 
which the requisite operations can be performed 
unobserved by the spectators. Similar appliances 
have been -in use on the social stage for many 
generations to disguise what we do not vri L to 
be seen. It was so on this occasion. The move- 
ment of social entertainment went on uninter- 
rupted ; the gentlemen came from their wine ; 
the tea was handed round; ladies sang and per- 
formed on the piano ; Lady Brentwood ’had agree- 
able things to say to all her guests; the sun he 
of small-talk and the veil etiquette screened the 
unpleasant episode which had just been enacted, 
and which had created some disturbance. 

The hostess herself knew no particular; awl 
she was careful to ask no questions. 'When Jose- 
phine reappeared, dm covered her mnUmwnmmt 
cleverly by thanking her for having fetched lev 
music, and insisting on her take; kei piano it 
the piano and giving the company one of ler 
charming songs. Josephine went * to her port- 
folio and took out the first piece that met her 
hand without particularly noticing what it was. 
She knew perfectly all the pieces.: she foul put 
together, and there needed no choosing where 
music is used n d «s a delectation, but as a cover 
to the voices of talkers. When she took her 
place. on the stool and unfolded the paper, she 
found that she had selected the memd§$ 
from Oberon. She struck the first chords list- 
lessly, ^ and then regretted- that she had taken 
this piece, for with the air came over her the 
recollection of the lightship and.of Dicky Cable's 
whistle,- .AX will llllil never: Hif lillSiiiiii 
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thought as she closed it* 6 That is the last of had happened ; he seemed to have divined all. 
the Mermaid.* As she descended from the carriage, and he gave 

Next clay, Lady Brentwood persuaded Jose- her his hand, he said : 4 Take care— no respiting 
phine and her father to prolong their visit over of cut Cables/ In no other way did he allude to 
another night. There was a garden-party that what had occurred. 

afternoon, "and another dinner in the evening, Packard was not at the house when they 
when a very musical acquaintance, a man who arrived. He did not come out into the porch 
wrote critiques in some of the papers, a man to meet her. She hardly expected to see him* 
steeped in Wagner to the chin, .was coming ; and yet she felt disappointed that he was not there. 
Josephine, said her host, would bo sure to like ‘Is Mr Cable about the garden P she asked 
to meet him and discuss 'Wagner with him and of the butler. 

the merits of her favourite Weber. Josephine 4 No, ma’am; lie S s not been here for sometime. 

was a heretic ; she despised Mendelssohn, thought — There’s been an accident, ma’am/ 

him a great prophet of musical commonplace, and ‘Is the child much hurt 2* she inquired with 

had shocked Lady Brentwood. * My dear, 3 she a slight tremor in her voice. 

said, ‘we will refer the matter to Mr Wayland f I do not know, ma’am, for certain. -Shall 

Smith j you must stop for dinner, and hear what I send the boy down to inquire how the young : 

he has to say about Mendelssohn. I daresay you lady is?* 

may be right about these Songs ’without Words, Young lady 1 Tiny Bessie, a young lady i 
but none but a master could have written the What condescension of John Thomas to call the 
Scotch Symphony/ poor little child, the sailor’s babe, a young lady i 

So Josephine and her father remained ; and at ‘Never mind, 3 she answered. "‘I daresay I 
table her' hostess managed to set Mr Wayland shall step down myself and ask. The ease is 
Smith next to her, though he did not take, her not serious V 

in to dinner. Josephine was passionately fond The butler bowed, put his hand to his month 
of music, but she had not had extended oppor- to * over a cough, and. said iu an apologetic tone : 
Anilities of hearing much. Her father took her 4 Certainly not,’ ma’am — only the spinels injured, 
to town occasionally to concerts and the opera; and the child will be a cripple for life.* 
but, after all, the circle of operas performed in Josephine shuddered and turned white. Then, 
town is a small om—Trovatare, Roberto, the Pro- she went up-stairs ; her hands shook as she 
llinchilo— now and then Lohxnrjmi, Trow- removed her bonnet. What should she del 
tore again, toujours Truraiore* Mr Wayland Smith Ought she not to go at once to the cottage 1 She 
had gone through a German course, hated Italian and her father had lunched at Brentwood, and 
music, and had much to say about composers of did not return till the afternoon. As she sat and 
whom the English musical world knew nothing, thought what line of conduct she should pursue, 
and ^ whom, therefore, it despised — Marsclmer* the first boll rang for dinner. She dressed 
.Leaving, Nicolai, &e. ^ ^ hastily. It was toe late for her to go then. 

Josephine spent a very enjoyable evening. She Perhaps she would run down after dinner, 
sang hi Mr WayLuid Smith, and wry good- Josephine could net oat anything at dinner; 
humoumlly and frankly accepted his criticisms, she picked the food in her plate, and sent it 
He looked over liar portfolio, and with a blue away. She could not tall: she had lost her 
pencil scored some of her pieces. ‘When you interest in Wagner, and her prejudice against 
get home/ he said, ‘ tear these to fragments and Mendelssohn. Her aunt asked whom she had 
strew them to the winds ; it is worse than waste met at Brentwood, and how she had . amused 
of time to play rubbish/ herself ; and her father watched her; she changed 

Josephine quite forgot about .'Richard Cable colour during dinner several times, and com- 
and Ids injured child, in the interest she felt in plained of the heat, though the evening was cold, 
the conversation of the musical critic. She made She was thinking of Bessie, the poor little blue- 
him write down a list of pieces for her to get eyed, fair-haired child, that had put its little 
and learn. ^ lingers io her mouth, and whom palm she had 

4 1 knew/ said Lady Brentwood, ‘that you kissed. This little creature crippled for life-- a 
would enjoy yourself when I persuaded you whole future darkened ! How had the accident 
to stay/ _ ^ happened? Bichard was so careful, how came 

‘Hear Lady Brentwood, I have not spent such he to let Hue child fall? Josephine know how 
a pleasant evening for a long time. I forgot ail his heart was wrapped about hh little ones, how 
m,Y worries.’ . _ especially dear to him was that innocent babe, 

4 You. have worries H _ and she knew that he must he suffering acutely. 

‘Like everyone else. But — I am glad now He had been suffering “whilst she. had been enjoy- 
JgTeam that I am not alone in my heresy. Mr ing herself. Whilst she had been discussing 
Wayland Smith shrugged his shoulders over Mendelssohn with Mr Wayland Smith, he had 
Mendel solm, and said the Songs without Words been eagerly questioning tic surgeon as io the. 
were fit only for school-girls/ life of the sufferer. . ' 

Josephine had banished her worries from her her for her want of sympathy. She had "cut 
thoughts while at Brentwood House ; but when her Cable indeed-— ktteongh. with 
she returned to Hanford they returned with sharp knife ahS'lreiiaorseless hand, 

5 newe fo: ee to disturb her peace. ‘Her con- Sin could not ren n with her aunt in the 
science which had slept whilst away. from home, drawing-room aftoi dinner she went into the 
now uncoiled and stretched itself. She felt hall and threw a shawl over her head and wrapped 

» hns at the recollection of her treatment of it round her neck. Now she was cold, shivering, 
hard. A moment ago she wap hardly able to breathe, 

Her father had asked no questions about what and was fanning herself because 'of .the heat.' 
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Her father came out of the diningroom. 
‘Whither are you wandering, my pretty maid? 
he asked, 4 After poppies and nightingales ? 

£ Papa/ she said, H must go. It is wicked 
: not to make inquiries. I cannot send ; I must 
go myself, Richard will never forgive me. 5 
■ s Well/ said he coldly, ‘it is best as it is. 
Good words will not mend broken bones. You 
have missed the chance, if you sought reconcilia- 
tion. It is too late now, I will go to the cot- 
tage and make . inquiries. Let matters take their 
course. Penelope unstitched at night what she 
had sewn in the day. Do not you try to sew 
up what you have unravelled/ He took her 
shawl off her shoulders. She submitted, and went 
back into the parlour to her aunt. . He was right ; 
it was too late. 

Josephine retired early to bed ; she was too 
uneasy to talk or settle to anything. When in 
bed, she could not sleep. Her mind became 
restlessly active; every trouble doubled itself in. 
bulk. "Wrongs done "hoc grew in grievousness, 
her own faults darkened in colour. When she 
thought of the annoyance Richard had caused 
her by his ill-considered action in coming to 
Brentwood, her veins glowed, her head throbbed, 
and her eyes burnt in their sockets. She could 
not forgive this— this humiliation, to which he 
had subjected her .before her hostess and the 
servants of the house. If he took offence at her 
conduct, it was unreasonable of him ; the aggrava- 
tion had been ■ excessive. If he refused to be 
reconciled, it Was well that it should be so ; she 
. could be happy without him ; it. was abundantly 
proved that she could not be happy with him. 
Next moment, she thought of Richard running 
to seek, her, to pour out his grief into her bosom’ 
She saw him, under the starlit sky, in his shirt 
sleeves, running with the sweat streaming from 
5 his face, and his breath issuing in snorts through 
his nostrils. Why had he come for her, instead 
of going straight home to his child? He had 
run to her in perfect reliance on her goodness 
of heart and ready sympathy. She was ashamed 
of herself ; she had wounded his heart whore it 
was most susceptible. She resolved, in spite of 
her fathers advice, to go to the cottage next 
morning, acknowledge her fault, and make her 
peace with Richard. Then she saw rise up before 
her in the darkness of her room the white form 
of Gaiusbomugl/s Lady Brentwood, with the shell 
to her ear, listening to the roar of the sea, with 
* fistful, longing look in her eyes. 

W ould she — J osepli i m — ever feel such a lonmng 
for her husband as Lady Brentwood had for Red 
Ruin; Ho — that was not possible, A woman 

might lose her heart to a rake in satin and velvet, 
might forgive infidelities; but she could not 
love a common sailor, and pardon a lapse in gram- 
mar, Red Ruin had deserted his wife, hut he 
did not put his knife in his mouth; he had 
eloped with a princess, but he had held fast 
t° the letters h and v. Therefore, ft was quite 
permissible and possible that Lad* fHmtw A 
I WMI SR tenderness for Sir Beaulieu ; but she 
"***& I could never experience such $ T caru- 
Uie soul for bar husband, were he" to be 
become indifferent The clock struck' 


1® $f§M she had come ||§§|jg her 
? f ;; the breach having once been 


made, it must not be filled in. Bin; regretted 
that she had appeared unfeeling in the matter 
of little Bessie ; but we cannot pick our occa- 
sions, and if Richard came to interrupt her with 
unwelcome news, when she was engaged— she vary 
naturally lost her temper and spoke imyvmpu* 
thetieally. A rupture with Richard was inevit- 
able ; the occasion had come ; it was not quiR 
such as she would have ehomn, bid having eunm, 
she must take advantage of it. < It would pave 
the way to a separation, and Re haul might be 
induced to leave Hanford. If lie would not go, 
she was resolved to depart herself ,* they could not 
live together in the same place in different houses 
and moving in different social spheres. 

In this mood she abode the whole forenoon; 
but after lunch, she sat in the garden by herself. 
Aunt Judith had gone upstairs to take a nap ; 
her father was ■ away with the agent who had 
called. Then a reaction set in, and she felt 
that she had been heartless. Her better self 
prevailed. Her pride stood in the way h >r same 
while, but went down at last. She tried lo 
stay it up with the thought that Richard could 
not care much for her, or he .would have returned 
to the Hall; hut her off ads availed nothing. 

She rose from the garden seat, w out through 
the gate, and walked to the cottage, without 
saying a word to any one. 

The elder children were at school, to he cuff, 
of the way. Mrs Cable had g<me to the surgery 
for medicine ; and when Josephine entered the 
house, Richard was there alone in the, kitchen, 
watching and soothing the baby. 

He looked op as she entered. He was. cm one 
knee by the cradle; the afternoon rnn streamed 
in at the little window on Ins face and davded 
him, so that at first he was vmaVR to distinguish 
his visitor. Josephine noticed a change in lunu 
His cheeks seemed to have fallen in; his eyes 
were hollow, and his hair had lost ita spring 
and curb The temples stood out but th/ib-U 
had sunk into pits beneath them. He looked 
ten years older. But she saw that there was 
change of another sort in Ms face as well. The 
expression was altered. The light, the trust had 
vanished from it; its frank kindliness had dis- 
appeared. Across the brows lay deep furrows, 
and the mouth was contracted. The man was 
not so much oldened as embittered. 

4 Richard!’ said Josephine, 4 1 have come to 
know the truth about dear little Bessie/ 

He started at her voice ; the furrows on his 
brow became deeper, and his teeth clenched, 
giving his jaw a heavy look it never hud worn 
before. He put up his hand to shad- his eye* 
from the sun, and he looked steadily at her 
for a minute without answering. In the shadow 
' 1 Lis Imi .d, his eyes 1 >ked large i a 5 throaty ring; 
Presently, in a strangely altered voice, he said : 

4 Bessie-- mm k™ .. ^ 


after a constrained pause. She was hurt by his 
rebuff, Hong', she acknowledged to her Loan 
AM it w *s u sem 1 f I m sorry that r p k 
petulantly the e ther night ; but you must acknow- 
ledge, that you did a very unwise thing— certain 
to.- exasperate mm Yon put me in a most 
awkward dilemma/ 

She waited for a reply Hone came. * Toil 
me, Richard, is poor clear Bessie gravely injured? 
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I have heard no particulars. Tell me how it 
happened. 3 

1 How it happened l 3 he repeated hoarsely, 
and rose to his feet, because he could not bear 
the simon his face as he spoke with her. , 6 Ay ! 
I will tell you how it happened.— Stand oh J 
Do not come near the child. Away from this 
side. The shadow of you has fallen on her and 
fallen on me already. Your shadow blights. 3 

In truth, she had stepped into the sunbeam 
and had intercepted it. How she moved on one 
side ; she was humbled, not greatly, nor had she 
changed her determination, bred of her father’s 
advice, to separate from Cable; but she was 
touched and pained by the sight of the suffering 
child, and its equally suffering father. 

{ 1 will tell you all,’ he said in a tone charged 
with suppressed thunder. ‘ Y on were righ t when 
you said at Brentwood that I was drunk. It 
is true I was drunk when I did it. It was 
because I was drunk that I let my Bessie fall 
I had rather, ten thousand times, have broken 
my own back and lain a crippled, tortured 
creature thus— through an eternity— than have 
hurt her. That God knows — if — if He knows 
and cares for aught that goes on below. 3 He 
did not salute, as he named the Almighty, as 
in the former times. 

4 1 am very, very sorry, Bichard. 3 

5 1 do not want your compassion/ he retorted 
fiercely. 4 1 loathe it — I despise it. It was your 
doing that my poor baby lies here 3 

f ’.Richard, 3 interrupted Josephine, with a flash 
of anger at what she conceived his injustice, 
‘because you forgot your self-respect and drank, 
and let Bessie fall, am I to be blamed 1 ? This 
is too much. 3 

£ I do blame you/ he said. -Jit is all your 
doing. Was I ever drunk before? Never — 
never ! My mother can tell you that. And 
why did I drink at the Anchor, but because 
you had stung and insulted me past endurance ! 
I forget my self-respect ! I had none. Y on 
had kicked it and trampled it in the dirt You 
had killed it I always held up my head and 
could check myself, I never did anything that 
could bring shame on my face, and tears in my 
mothers eyes before, because I respected myself. 
But you would not rest till you. had beaten 
my self-respect down and ground it into dust 
I drank because of the pain in my heart, and 
to forget what you had done to me. Then- 
after poor Bessie was hurt— I ran to find you. 
Now, I see I was mad or drunk to run to' one 
so heartless, so cruel ; but in the moment of 
my despair, I forgot all the wrong you had dealt 
me, and remembered only the tie that bound 
us. I ran to you, because I was burning with 
thirst, as a man in a desert runs when he sees, 
far away, green leaves that promise a well. I 
ran to you for pity and love, and you mocked 
and drove me from you. 3 His breath came with 
a hoarse rattle from his labouring lungs, 4 And 
now you have come to see the wreck you have 
made ; not of my sweet baby only— hut of me — 
of me/ He came up to her with every muscle in 
his face and throat distended, and with clenched 
hands and nerves iliat stood as knots in his wrists 
and arms. 

Josephine stepped back. ‘Are you goinu to 
strike me, Richard ? 3 - . 


‘No/ he said; ‘I do not touch women. I 
almost wish I could seize you by the throat 
and wring your venomous tongue out, as I might 
tear out the sting of a wasp. — I love you no 
more. I loved you once, loved yon ! — you stood 
far above me as the silver moon* 1 thought 
you the most beautiful and holy and pure"' of 
beings ; and now I see your soul is full of ugly 
pits and scars and blemishes ; and your light 
has no warmth in it — it chills, it drives a poor 
stupid man like me crazed — so crazed that I 
have crushed and nigh killed my child. Bo 
crazed am I, that I have lost all I had once 
that made me happy — my content, my peace 
of mind, my trust. I have looked up at you, 
and been blasted ; and now— I cannot look up 
at ail/ lie clasped his hands over Ms head, and 
stood with widespread feet and elbows, glaring 
j at her. 

| 1 1 pitied you with all nay heart/ he continued, 

j 4 when you once told me that you "could not look 
| up— and then, in my folly, I thought I would 
take you by the hand and "hold you," and put my 
finger under your chili, and speak to you of love 
. and faith and the trust of a little child to a 
| loving Father, till your tossed heart grew still, 
and its fro. fc passed 'away, and you raised your 
■ eyes to what is above us all. But I never, never 
/supposed that you would drag me down and 
blind me, so that m}" power of looking up 
j should be. taken from me/ 

! He trembled with vehemence as he spoke, 
and Josephine was silent; she quailed before 
Ins indignation. Then he was silent, standing 
looking at her ; and she glanced at lnm, to see 
if there was any softening in his face, any for- 
giveness in his stem eyes. 

‘Can you not see, Richard/ she said, ‘that 
you tried me beyond endurance? I may have 
lacked consideration for you, but you also failed 
in thought for me. Forgive me/ 

‘ No/ he answered ; 4 never-never I 3 

4 Then/ she said, 4 if that be so, it is best 
for us to part— to separate. We both of us made 
a mistake. I did not know what I was about 
when I took you ; and you over-estimated your 
powers when you accepted me/ 

c “Very well , 3 he said. £ W e part ; we see each 
other no more. But the past can never he 
undone j it can no more be repaired and made 
straight than the back of my "poor baby, who 
is crippled for ever/ 

‘Yon blame me -unreasonably/ remonstrated 
Josephine; ‘you are blind to the wrongs done 
to me. Nothing is easier for a man who lias 
made a mistake/ than to toss the responsibility 
on. to the back of another who is too weak 
to defend herself.— Lot me kiss little Bessie, 
and then I will leave, you/ 

‘No/ he answered ; ‘you shall not touch her, 
nor go near her/ 

Then in at the door came his little troop 
of girls, returning from school— six, and as they 
entered, the sunbeam lit one golden crown after 
another. The sunk ray lay along the floor. 
Richard pointed it to his children. ‘Mary, lead 
the way ; ail of you follow her ; keep along 
in the ' snnbtmm and so come to me.’— Leave 
the lady in |§| shadow, in the dark ; do not 
step out of the sunbeam to her— do not let 
hoi* come near yon/ , 
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The docile children obeyed, walking in line, 
bathed in pure light, taking care not to put 
one little foot into the shadow. , , 

Eiehard waited till they had all come to him 
rani were gathered round the cradle, looking 
lovingly, expectantly, somewhat wonderingAy up 
at him. Then he waved his hand to Josephine, 
and said : 'Go out ! Hanford Hall is your home, 
and this cottage my home. I banish yon from 
my rook as you have driven me from under 
yours,— Go i — Would to God, when I shut the 
door on you, I could drive the thought of you 
out as well, and be rid of the evil you have 
brought on me and mine, as I rid myself of 
1 your' presence E 

PEARLING, 

TEhev Bhakspcaro makes Clarence talk . of seeing 
at the bottom of the sea 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

3m gives expression to the old-world idea that the 
ocean concealed strange treasures in its depths. 
Probably this idea had its origin in exaggerated 
. accounts of the eastern pearl-fisheries. Pearls are, 
in fact, the only gems drawn from the depths of 
the sen, unless coral shells for cutting cameos can 
be counted as such. The real treasures of ocean 
are those that are gathered in such marvellous 
abumkince by the fisherman’s net ; and . probably 
at the present time the Yarmouth herring-fleets 
bring in from the sea more valuable spoils than 
all the pearling fleets of the world. 

• But while herring-catching seems very prosaic 
work, there is something of romance about pearl- 
ing; so at least it seems to us ; but doubtless, to 
those engaged in the actual . work, it soon becomes 
as monotonous and matter-of-fact a business as 
any other. There, is, however, always just the 
chance of a big Hind;’ but even here the' popular 
mind is full of exaggerations. Thus, the author 
of Fmlm talks of the * two 'points in the adventure 
of a diver’— 

One, when a horgar, lie prepares to plunge ; 

One, when a prince, he rises with his pearl. 

But pearls are not diamonds, and single pearls 
that are in themselves a fortune are rare indeed ; 
what is more, the case is rarer still where they 
would become the diver’s property* Pearling has 
now been organised into a regular business, in 
:• works for a fixed wage, and 

what is found in the shells he brings up belongs 
, to his. employer. 

The oldest pearl-fishery in fta world is that 
wmen ms been, worked from time • immemorial 
; ■ on the shores of Ceylon and the opposite coast of 
Southern India ; hut at the present day the region 
where the pearling business? is carried on most 
sysmmatkfiiiy and successfully lies more to the 
; eastward, in the seas between Ike north-western ; 
•oast of Australia on the south and Borneo and i 
the : IhiWnes on tiro north. Visitors to the I 
• wi.au and Colonial Exhibition .of last year will 1 
1 remember the great pillars glittering with mother- ; 
os-pearl shells that decorated one of the Am tea- 
limi jft tofcgF Those * ere some of the 'exhibits’ of 
r W Australian, pearling industry. The 
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department of the Exhibition, the gem of the 
whole collection being the curious natural cluster 
known as the Great Southern Cross Pearl Mr 
Streeter, the greatest living authority on suefo sub- 
jects, thus describes it in his recently published 
work on Pearh and Fcarlhni (George RE and 
Sons, London); 'So far as is known, it occupies 
an absolutely unique position in the history of 
pearls. It consists of ‘a group m mm pemU, 
naturally grown together in so regular a manner 
as to form an almost perfect Latin cross,' Seven 
pearls compose the shaft, which measures ail inch, 
and a half in length ; while the two arms of the 
cross are formed by one pearl on each side, almost 
opposite to the second pearl, reckoning from the 
top downwards. The component pearls are m 
fine orient, and would be of good shape, were it, 
not that, by mutual compression during growth, 
they have become slightly flattened on their 
opposed sides ; while some of them,, though round 
in front, arc .distorted- into drop-shapek at the 
back.’ The owners of the cluster value it at ton 
thousand pounds ; but experts hold that this price 
is much too high. It was found in IS 74 el 
Iloskme, near the headquarters of the Australian 
fishery. 

Pearling began ou that coast not quite twenty 
years ago, and, like many great ixml successful 
enterprises, it began iu a very small way. -Vt 
first, the shells wore simply picked up ou ivmh 
left dry at low water ; then \ro wheats with a few 
native divers began to work iu the shallows near 
; the shore. Now, the work is carried m in deep 
water by a coiLsiderablo number oi schooner, s and 
other smaller craft which can venture onfe of sight 
; of land in search of shell-hearing reefs. The w ork 
j can be carried on for only about six months oi 
fbe year. The stormy season, with Its occasional 
hurricanes, puts an eifectual stop to pearling, and 
at that period of the year the pearlers find some 
work on shore, generally sheep-fanning. In the 
fine weather, the pearling fleet is at work at 
various points along the two thousand miles of 
coast from the North-west Cape to Torres Strait 
The day’s work on board a pearling schooner is a 
hard one. Her crew usually consists of a few 
white men— made up of the owner and his 
partners, and perhaps some hired hands —and a 
much larger number of black men, thme bring 
generally native Australian divers, though, o.u 
some of the ships, Malays, Soolorese, and other 
natives of the Indian Archipelago arc employed. 
The day begins at six ajl, when the" pearl- 
shells collected on the previous day are ex- 
amined. The shells are opened and cleared uu.h 
the body of the fish bring carefully examined 
tor pearls, the best of which arc usually found 
wholly or partly imbedded in its soft substance. 
The shell itself is carefully scrutinised for pearls 
! adhering to it ; and if there are any suspicious- 
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of a jiearl imbedded in the eti&ts of the shelf. 
Tearl-dncling is of course very imccrkb | work f 
sometimes, hundreds of shells may be opened 
without folding anything. Bur, the pearia lists 
tlm consolation of knowing that mvn ;m miri a 
case Ms v ark is not labour lost* As the shells 
are cleaned, they arc piled up on the deck, to be 
packed, later on, in big barrels, to be sent to 
England and -sold by*- auction -at 
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And here, as in so many other things, slow and the bottom of the sea with his shell slightly open, 
sure gains ultimately bring in more than chance; which closes with a grip like a vice on any- 
strokes of good-luck, and the pearl-shells pay thing that is put into it. Tims, if any of the 
better than the pearls. Thus, in 1883, while the teeth of the rake enter the opening of a shell, the 
value of the shells raised was thirty thousand oyster seizes it immediately amV holds on to it 
three hundred pounds, the value of the pearls till he is forcibly pulled off in the boat. Young 
w\as only six thousand pounds. pearl-divers not unf requently come up. with 

After the work of cleaning and searching the oysters gripping their fingers; in this way. The 
shells has been completed, there is a substantial older men know better how to handle the shell 
breakfast, and then the day’s fishing begins. The with safety. Among the Sooloo divers are some 
boats are manned, the full complement for a of the best in the world. Mr Haynes, Mr 
schooner being half a dozen. Each boat carries a Streeter’s agent, on one occasion saw a diver reach 
white man and a number of black divers. The the bottom at seventeen and a half fathoms 
white man sculls the boat and superintends the (one hundred and five feet), and many men can 
day’s work ; the divers plunging in, coming up do fifteen fathoms, or, as they sometimes call it, 
with the shells held in their hands, or grasped thirty — that is, i fifteen down and fifteen up,’ 
with the toes, or sometimes under the arm. They America possesses pearl-fisheries in the West 
climb into the boat, rest a while, and then go Indies and the Gulf of California; but at present 
down again. The day’s work lasts eight hours, the best pearling-groimd of the world is the sea- 
Each diver’s shells are piled apart in the boat, bottom to the north of Australia. Most of the 
for they are paid by piecework. The diver works pearls now supplied to the European market come 
well if one dive in eight produces a pair of shells from there. The supply from India and Ceylon 
— that is, one shellfish ; and his day’s take will seems to have fallen off; it is largely absorbed by 
range from ten to twenty-five, A man has been India itself, where the numerous native courts 
known to bring up a hundred in a day, but this alone absorb a considerable quantity of pearls, 
would he exceptionally successful diving. The old fisheries of the Bed Sea and the Persian 

Late in the afternoon, the boats pull back to Gulf produce but little now. The north-west 
the schooner ; perhaps they have been as much Australian coast and certain portions of the 
as six miles ^ away from her during the day. The Indian Archipelago will probably long be the 
shells are piled on the deck, the number brought happy hunting-ground of the pearler. A pearl 
by each diver being noted, to his credit* The weighing forty grains was found in the Montebello 
boats are cleaned and secured for the night, and Archipelago on December 26, 1884. This fthag^' 
then tliere^ ^ is dinner, after which the blacks set to nificent pearl is of the finest quality ever seen, 
work to clean ooze, mud, &c. off the shells. The It is. perfect in shape ; and it may bemadded, came 
opening of them is done by the white men in the from a. very inferior shell. 

morning. .. . : ; v ;■■: 

Mr Streeter, whose book on Pearls contains a T , „ 

rich store of information on the modern fisheries, G li IvO K M A I M), 

keeps a number of schooners employed in pearling r'u wwn ttt 

on the Australian coast. His little fleet was , 

specially built for the purpose, under the super- David’s incensed visitor, Mr Ellitt, took a road 
inteudence of an English naval officer, who also very different from that which led either to Ms 
directed its first operations. Mr Streeter’s vessels office or to his private residence. Late as was 
have not only worked on the old fishing-grounds, the hour, he had yet an interview to hold, with 
but they have made successful prospecting voyages Mr Ernest Gadham, who was awaiting his arrival 
for the discovery of new haunts of the pearl with a great deal of uneasiness, 
oyster. ^ His agents have also introduced the use ‘ Well, have you made it all right ?’ began 
of the diving dress, one of the chief advantages of Gadham. 4 1 suppose you have. Old David would 
which is that it completely does away with the not be a difficult man for you to get over.’ 
peril from sharks. But notwithstanding this, the ‘Old David is a fool V He 'is either a fool 
old methods seem still to hold their own in the who cannot see what is wanted of him, or lie • 
fleet, and most of the work is still done by naked is going in for the heavy virtuous business ; 
native divers. . whichever it is, he is not the man for us. 3 

In the Torres Strait, where there is tolerably ‘ His evidence in respect to this letter is not 
good •weather at all seasons, the pearlers work ail indispensable, is it ? He has said and sworn 
the year round. (So they ;;hea;|^ enough already. I do not see the good 

coast now, but . are compelled to rise diving c Indispensable ! Not indispensable I ’ angrily 
dresses.) But this fishery depends almost entirely interrupted Ellitt, who clearly was in anything 
on the shell for its profits, for though pearls but the best of tempers. 5 We may be, able to 
are found, they are of very inferior quality. do without it ; but I attached a great deal of 

Some of the best divers employed on a board of ; importance to the moral, if not the legal effect. 
Mr Streeter’s ships come from the Sooloo AreM- which the production of this /letter would have, 
pelagey between Borneo and the Bhilippmes, You know that as well as I do.’ 
where there ; is a very successful native fishery. c Perhaps I , do, 1 replied Gadham, . e However,; 
Here the natives employ several ingenious devices we need not quarrel about it. — What did you try 
for getting, the oysters out of water too deep for as an inducement ? ’ 

diving. One of the simplest of these is a kind of 5 Try ! ’ contemptuously echoed the other. 4 1 
wooden rake with long curved teeth, which is dangled some thousands of pounds before his 
sunk to the bottom by means of a heavy stone, eyes, and told him that he would insure them 
and then towed after a canoe, and hauled tip by doing this trivial service. If that will not 
occasionally to be examined. The oyster lies on lead him on, I do not know what will’ 
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< With most men, this would he enough ; but ‘ There is something in that* _ 

he requires careful treatment. I have been ‘He only wants managing ami I am manage 
thinking a good deal about Mm and his affairs, him, continued Gatlham. lou know how near 
while I have been waiting for. you. 1 f e } r&m a difficulty^ about the place wte’o 

n daresay you have; it. is a common amuse- he signed Ms name as witness. Wh might easily 
ment. of yoiui I believe/ retorted Ellitt, the have bad a- stumble there i hut I had . previously- 
irritation of his previous speech being heightened smoothed him over, had lent bun momy f imd 
almost to insolence had already hinted at the greater benefit m store, : 

Gadham looked at him as in wonder at his so he could not be obstinate— conscientious nnaii !. 


persistence in this tone ; then he demanded what 
his companion meant. ‘You appear, 3 be con- 


— ■ when such a friend’s interest was concerned^ - 
Now you know why I proposed n slight delay 


tinned, ‘to be seeking a quarrel If you want in the marriage; that must not be burned, yon 
one or are tired of your share in the game, can see. Then, knowing all lube I mqm y,-u 

say J so plainly, and I am not the mail to balk will keep silence on the subject, not- only to, 

your wishes. 3 ' others, but to me. These discussion* are ml 

*1 am tired of vour share in the game; and pleasant. 3 
since you invite me to do so, I will speak plainly. Ellitt was silenced, although perhaps baldly 
From time to time, on various pretexts, you have convinced; and when, after a prolonged sitting, .. 
put off your marriage with my sister, which they parted, it was with more of memhhip in 

was an essential part of our agreement, and but their words and manner than at their greeting, 

fox' which I would never have consented to ‘It is a narrow chance 3 — -so ran Mr Gadlumrs 
. help you. 3 reflections, as he went back to his bn 

1 Ha, ha, ha 1 * broke out Gadham, an inter- near things but I shall pull through. ^ When . I 
ruption even more offensive in its tone than do, Mr Ellitt, we shall see which of m v, ill 
the lawyer's had been.— ‘But I bog your pardon, be the eut.Vpawd 


Mr Ellitt ; pray, go on. 3 


Mr Gadham, indeed, was possessed uf other 


‘Laugh as you like; you know it is true; professional friends besides Mr Eilat, and pro- 
and you may" take this for granted as well. I found as was the confidence which, as we have 
mean to keep you to your bargain, and will shown, he placed in the latter gentleman, yd; 
go with you on no other 'conditions. Now, I he did not feel if necessary to mention to him 
learn from various sources that you are on the all those whom he found 'it desirable t-on- 
verge of proposing marriage to the daughter of suit. It would have added to Mr EUmE hk pri-o 
the old fellow l" have just left — to Josephine if he had known of his cliontfc visits to ccftnin 

Chester. They expect it of you; the father lias gentlemen, and that those visits were always com 

hinted as much to me to-night. If you mean hoc ted with the raising of money. Mr U.Mham 
any shuffling, you had better understand that was supposed to have the command of a rem- 
it : will not do. I will not have it, Ernest indexable sum, the result of various sieve MM 
Gadham ; make up your mind to that, 3 speculations abroad ; a respectable fortune, in iVg 

The nice of his listener while these words although not Vast enough te> make Mm disregard 
were delivered, was not an agreeable study; some the chance of securing his fathers property, 
shades came and went upon it which, to a less The visit he paid on one particular day- 

excited observer than Mr Ellitt, might have destined to be a busy day with Mr Kim M - 
worn £0 boding an aspect as to demand some was to a person who knew' baiter than to enter- 
inquiry, but he was composed when the speaker tain any belief in such a fortune. Much argn- 
ceE ffK , , r , , menfc oh the applicant's side was’ required, mid 

And this I hear from you P he exclaimed ; many references to amounts already advanced 

‘from the man who is never tired of vaunting were made by the lender ; but the interview 
hia superior judgment vend penetration l How may be supposed to have ended mikfaeiorilv, 
niucii uiiluence do you fancy you can bring as a cheque was handed to Mr (hulhum, wLu 
to bear on David Chester, compared with the put his name to a document which contained 
chance ne thinks lie has of seeing his daughter an acknowledgment for a sum very different 
mistress of all my recovered wealth? You talk from that shown on the slip of urav mim-v. 
m dangling a thousand or two before his eyes. However, his end was gained, 'ami Mr Gad 1mm 
v/ny. without arty pledges or sacrifice, 1 tempt left the office in a more cheerful mood than 
hnn with the whole 3 ^ he had entered it. 

r y ]li E 'teat is your motive, I do not On returning to Ids house, he found a telegram 

hiiL, so muc 1 <n w with It; but you might have awaiting him from Mr Ellitt, requesting his 
j’Yff mo a lato T° ur tennaence. If you attendance at the office of the latter as soon as 


‘If I had, 3 interrupted Gadham, ‘I must have 


possible, 

.k * Something fresh, I suppose ! 3 muttered Mr 


j, r ruy-m w n,. fo^ mrto cio; aaC "MAS ; 1 wklvMM 

m L wl FnilT 03 ' *? T Kl W1 v ! ia PPfi«I since tlienl 1 He lost no ime in oltoy- 
sttouxa }ott or Miss Lllitt be parties to any such -me the RmrmwKi. " 


’■v ~ '"V‘- wo ve parties to any such ing the summons, 

P lan >. w , cv «» know ot its exintew* I Witlj #*.,1, % W as as i 
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It said that lie had some splendid news, but he 
meant to save it all till he came home, which 
would be in a. few days after they read tlie^b 
lines ; and then, good-bye to the sea 1 The 
excitement, and the speculations about these 
mysterious tidings, can easily be understood. 

To Mr Gadham this intelligence was not alto- 
gether pleasurable, and while he had tact enough 
to pretend to rejoice in the news and to refrain 
from any marked attentions to Miss Josie, he 
was yet more confidential than ever with David; 
He confided to him that the suit was about to 
be settled in his favour • he perhaps strengthened 
his account of what had taken place somewhat 
more than the facts justified, and certainly said 
nothing to indicate that any division would take 
place ; but this pleased David, which was the 
aim of the narrator. 

The result of a long conversation was to leave 
the old clerk once more in a ‘whirl of confusion* 
It was clear to him, even in the midst of this, 
whirl, that Mr Gadham only required the slightest 
encouragement, to make a formal oiler, and should 
he, David, be doing his duty as a father, if he did 
! not exercise his influence to secure such a position 
for Josie? As for Geoffrey-- well, really Geoffrey 
could not be so unreasonable as to expect anything 
else, when he came to know the facts. 

It was twilight, as we have said, when Mr 
Gadham arrived at old David’s, and it was dark 
when lie left the house ; otherwise, ho might- 
have noticed a man under the shade of some 
trees which stood in a little enclosure on the 
other side of the way. When Mr Gadham came 
out, the man drew himself up against the rail- 
ings, where the overhanging branches made the 
gloomiest shade, and did not move until he had 
seen Mr Gadham pass under the light of the 
most distant lamp-post in the street. Then 
hurrying across the road, lie knocked sharply 
at Chester s door, and was answered by the clerk 
himself. 

4 Are you Mr David Chester V asked the stranger, 
and on David answering, continued: 4 Then I 
want to have five minutes’ talk with you upon 
business — on rather important business, as you 
will find/ * 

4 More business,’ thought David* f and with a 
stranger too ! — and my head in such a whirl. — 
Come in, shy he added aloud; Cl am at your 
serviced 

The man followed Chester into the little parlour, 
where David handed him a chair, and then seated 
himself opposite to him. The stranger was 
shabby, his coat- culls and collar frayed, his "boots, 
as could be seen while lie sat with crossed kgs, 
were broken; but worse than this was the evil 
expression of his grimy face. 

. ‘Well, sir/ began the clerk, ‘you said you 
had some business to speak of; will you be good 


/Do you think it amounts to an offer? 5 asked 
Gadham, who had listened with the deepest atten- 
tion to the attorney’s narrative. ‘I should like 
to be sure of that/ 

‘Oh, it means an offer, there can be no doubt 
on that point. But you do not mean to say you 
will listen to the idea of taking half, when the 
very offer proves they have no real hope of saving 
anything ? 5 

/ 1 do not know/ said Ggdham reflectively. 
‘You see, I hate law — no dSfcespcct implied to 
you, Elliot — and I am not ill ’ ■ e position of a 
man who has no other resouiB , If they mean 
the ready-money half for me, I might discuss 
the proposal ; they might have the business/ 

‘ Have the business ! 5 echoed the lawyer. ‘ Why. 
that is a fortune in itself! There is not such 
another connection in the city of London— -so 
sound, and so easily managed. You would be 
mad to think of such a sacrifice. 5 

But mad or not, Ernest did think of such 
a sacrifice, and made his sentiments so plain, that 
Ellitt was at last obliged reluctantly to promise 
to follow up the negotiation. 

/And mind/ was Gadham’s final instruction, 
‘I want this settled. TGI them that prompt 
measures, handing over quickly, means an easy 
settlement. Every day of law will make it worse. 

— Now wo leave that matter and I will ask 

how long the notice has yet to run ? 5 

This question was understood to refer to the 
notice at the registrar’s oilier, which had been 
given in for the marriage of Mr Ernest Gadham 
to Miss Dora Ellitt, which it appeared had expired 
and been renewed. 

On the solicitor’s reply, Gadham explained that 
directly the business was settled— say the day 
after— lie should many Miss Dora, and so keep 
his word. 

M shall go to old David’s/ he concluded ; ‘and 
come from his place to your private house. We 
shall not • want him many days longer, I hope ; 
and I am sure it will be desirable ‘to keep up 
the delusion he already labours under ; so you are j 
warned/ 

The pair smiled at this, 
heart in the smile on 


If there was not much ‘Yes, governor, fast enough, as you will find. 
. either side, yet it served But I have been, waiting pretty near a couple 
as well as the most genial of its kind. of hours over the way, to see the coast clear, 

The day had waned so far, that it was twilight and it makes me feel almost done up. If you 
when Mr G /nun reached David’s house. He have a mouthful of anything to drink in the 
found the clerk at home, as also Josie and Minnie, house, I should really take it as a favour to 
and there was a pleasing flutter of excitement in have a drop.— 1 can see yon don’t much like 
the little ^ mansion. A letter from Geoffrey had my looks, and I don’t wonder at It. .But you 
been received that day. sent on by the mailboat, will find I mean well by you, and you won’t 
which touched at a port where, his vessel called, grudge half a glass cf something to cheer a fellow/ 
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e With most men, this would be enough ; bufc 
he requires careful treatment. I have been 
thinking a good deal about him and his affairs, 
while I have been waiting for you.’ 

e I daresay you have ; it is a common amuse- 
meni of yours, I believe/ retorted Ellitt, the 
irritation of his previous speech being heightened 
almost to insolence. 

Gadham looked at him as in wonder at his 
persistence in this tone ; then he demanded what 
nis companion meant. ‘ You appear/ he con- 
tinued, Ho be seeking a quarrel If you want 
one, or are tired of your share in the game, 
say so plainly, and I am not the man to balk 

■ : your wishes.’ ' 

‘X am tired of your share in the game; and 
since you invite me to do so, I will speak plainly. 
From time to time, on various pretexts, you have 
put of your marriage with my sister, which 
was an essential part of our agreement, and but 
for which I would never have consented to 
!.■ help you/ 

! ‘Ha, ha, ha !/ broke out Gadham, an inter- 
ruption even more offensive in its tone than 
; the lawyer’s had. been.— f Blit I beg your pardon, 

! Mr Ellitt ; pray, go on/ 

| ‘Laugh as you like ; you know it is true ; 

■ and you may take this for granted as well. I 
mean to keep you to your bargain, and will 
go with you on no other conditions. Now, I 
learn from various sources that you are on the 
verge of proposing marriage to the daughter of 
the old fellow I have j list left— -to Josephine 

| Chester. They expect it of you ; the father has 
hinted as much to me to-night. If you mean 
any shuffling, you had better understand that 
it will not do. I will not have it, Ernest 
Gadham ; make up your mind to that.’ 

The face of his listener while these words 
were delivered was not an agreeable study ; some 
shades came and went upon it which, to a less 
| excited observer than Mr Ellitt, might have 
r worn m boding an aspect as to demand some 
inquiry, hut Ik* was composed when the speaker 
ceased, 

4 And this I hear from you! 3 he exclaimed; 

4 from the man who is never tired of vaunting 
his superior judgment and penetration ! How 
much influence do you fancy you can bring 
to hear on David Chester, compared with the 
chance he thinks lie lias of seeing his: daughter 
mistress of all my recovered wealth ( i You talk 
of dangling a thousand or two before his eyes. 
Why, without any pledges or sacrifice, l tempt 
him with the whole. 3 

4 Oh, well ! If that is your motive, I do not 
find bo much fault with it ; but you might have 
taken me a little into your confidence," If you 
had 3 

4 If I had/ interrupted Gadham, ‘I must have 
done exactly as you have now forced me to do, 
and which I tried my utmost to avoid Why 
should you or Miss Ellitt be parties to any such 
plan, or even know of its existence ? With such 
& t pze in view, our honest, conscientious friend 
wul take care not to pry too closely, or even 

He 

earn afford also, as you have just hand, to be 
superior to ail minor temptations. They are not 
Temptations :o bon; you are only offering him i 
a p&rfc of his daughter’s ‘possessions/ ||§|| |1 - J ' || 


‘ There is something in that/ 

4 He only wants managing, and I can manage 
him/ continued Gadham. ‘ You know how near 
we were to a difficulty about the place where 
lie signed Ms name as witness. We might easily 
have had a stumble there; but I had previously 
smoothed him over, had lent him money, and 
had already hinted at the greater benefit in store, 
so he coulcl not be obstinate— conscientious man l 
—when such a friend’s interest was concerned. 
Now you know why I proposed a slight delay 
in the marriage ; that must not be hurried, you 
can see. Then, knowing all this, I hope you 
will keep silence on the subject, not only to 
others, but to me. These discussions are not 
pleasant/ 

Ellitt was silenced, although perhaps hardly 
convinced ; and when, after a prolonged sitting, 
they parted, it was with more of friendship in 
their words and manner than at their greeting. 

‘It is a narrow chance 3 — so ran Mr Gadham’s 
reflections, as he went hack to his room— ‘a 
near thing, but I shall pull through. When I 
do, Mr Ellitt, we shall see which of us will 
be the cat’s-paw/ 

Mr Gadham, indeed, was possessed of other 
professional friends besides Mr Ellitt, and pro- 
found as was the confidence which, as we have 
shown, he placed in the latter gentleman, yet 
he did not feel it necessary to mention to him 
all those whom he found it desirable to con- 
sult. It would have added to Mr El lilt’s surprise 
if he had known of his client’s visits to cerhdn 
gentlemen, and that these visits were always con- 
nected with the raising of money. Mr Gadham 
was supposed to have the command of a con- 
siderable sum, the result of various successful 
speculations abroad ; a respectable fortune, in fact, 
although not vast enough to make him disregard 
the chance of securing his father’s property. 

The visit he paid on one particular day- 
destined to be a busy day with Mr Ernest — 
was to a person who knew" better than to enter- 
tain any belief in such a fortune. . Much argu- 
ment on the applicant’s side was required, and 
many references to amounts already advanced 
were made by the lender ; but the interview 
may be supposed to have ended satisfactorily, 
as a cheque was handed to Mr Gadham, who 
put his name to a document which contained 
an acknowledgment for a sum very different 
from that shown on the slip of gray paper. 
However, his end was gained, and Mr Gadham 
left the office in a more cheerful mood than 
he had entered it. 

On returning to his house, he found a telegram 
awaiting him from Mr Ellitt, requesting' his 
attendance at the office of the latter as soon as 
possible. 

‘Something fresh, I suppose!’ muttered Mr 


ing the summons, 

. Mr Ellitt was as prompt in his explanation. 

‘What I have been a long time expecting, 
has at last come off ! 3 exclaimed the latter/ ‘ I 
have had a call from old Snares, the manager 
of the ^ lirm which is against us. .He began with 
a flourish to the effect that he was not empowered l 
to make any offer, was not acting for any one, 
and all that ; . but having known the parties to 
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the suit so long, and. being so sorry— disinte- 
rested old soul! — to see a fine property wasted 
in litigation, especially between relations, it had 
occurred to him that something in the way of 
a compromise, satisfactory to both parties, might 
be arrived at. It was possible, he thought, that 
if he proposed an equal division, his clients 
might be brought to listen to it. — What did I 
say ? Now, I know old Scares as the hardest, 
bitterest old fellow in London, who would not 
lose twopence to save the fortune of any man, 
woman, or child within ten miles of this place. 

I know him, and I am sure the game is nearly j 
up, or they would not offer to give away half of j 
the property. — You will not listen to such an 
offer, I may take that for granted ? 3 j 

‘Do you think it amounts to an offer? 3 asked j 
Gadham, who had listened with the deepest atten- ; 
tion to the attorney’s narrative. ‘ I should like 
to be sure of that/ 

‘Oh, it means an offer, there can be no doubt 
on that point. But you do not mean to say you 
will listen to the idea of taking half, when the 
very offer proves they have no real hope of saving 
anything '? 3 

‘I do not know/ said Gadham reflectively. 
‘You see, I hate law — no disrespect implied to 
you, Ellitt — and I am. not in the position of a 
man who has no other resources. If they mean j 
the ready-money half for me, I might discuss 
the proposal ; they might have the business/ 

‘ Have the business ! 3 echoed the lawyer. ‘Why, i 
that is a fortune in itself ! There is not such j 
another connection in the city of London— so 
sound, and so easily managed, You would be j 
mad to think of such a sacrifice/ j 

But mad or not, Ernest did think of such 
a sacrifice, and made his sentiments so plain, that 
Ellitt was at last obliged reluctantly to promise ! 
to follow up the negotiation. 

‘ And mind/ was Gadham 3 ® final instruction, ! 
‘I want this settled. Tell them that prompt 
measures, handing over quickly, means an easy 
settlement. Every day of law will make it worse. 
—Now wc leave that matter— and I will ask j 
how long the notice lias yet to run? 3 ; 

This question was understood to refer to the 
notice at the registrar’s office, which had been 
given in for the marriage of Mr Ernest Gadham 
to Miss Dora Ellitt, which it appeared had expired 
and been renewed. 

On the solicitor’s reply, Gadham explained that 
directly the . business was settled— say the day 
after — he should marry Miss Dora, and so keep, 
his word. 

* I shall go to old David's/ he concluded ; c and 
come from his place to your private house. We 
shall not • want him many days longer, I hope ; 
and I am sure it will he desirable ‘to keep : up 
the delusion he already labours under ; so you are 
warned/ 

The pair smiled at this. If there was not much 
heart in the smile on either side, yet it served 
as well as the most genial of its kind. 

The day had waned so far, that it was twilight 
when Mr Gadham reached David’s house. He 
found the clerk at home, as also Josie and Minnie, 
and there was a pleasing flutter of excitement in 
the little mansion. A letter from Geoffrey had 
been received that day, sent on by the. rnailboat, 
■■Which touched, ht a port where his vessel called. 


It said that he had some splendid news, but he 
meant to save it all till he came home, which 
would be in a few days after they read these 
lines ; and then, good-bye to the sea !, The j 
excitement, and the speculations about these / 
mysterious tidings, can easily be understood. 

To Mr Gadham this intelligence was not alto- 
gether pleasurable, and while he had tact enough 
to pretend to rejoice in the news and to refrain 
from any marked attentions to Miss Josie, he 
was yet more confidential than ever with David. 
He confided to him that the suit was about to 
be settled in his favour ; he perhaps strengthened 
his account of what had taken place somewhat 
more than the facts justified, and certainly said 
nothing to indicate that any division -would take 
place ; but this pleased David, which was . the 
aim of the narrator. 

The result of a long conversation was to leave 
the old clerk once more in a whirl of confusion. 

It was clear to him, even in the midst of this 
whirl, that Mr Gadham only required the slightest 
encouragement, to make a formal offer, and should 
he, David, be doing his duty as a father, if he did 
not exercise his influence to secure such a; position 
for J osie ? As for Geoffrey — well, really Geoffrey, 
could not be so unreasonable as to expect any thing 
else, when he came to know the facts. 

It was twilight, as .we;, have said, when Mr 
Gadham arrived at old David’s, and it was dark 
when he left the house ; otherwise, he might 
have noticed a man under the shade of some 
trees which stood in a little enclosure on the 
other side of the way. When Mr Gadham came 
out, the man drew himself up against the rail- 
ings, where the overhanging branches made the 
gloomiest shade, and did not move until he had 
seen Mr Gadham pass under the light , of the 
most distant lamp-post in the street. Then 
hurrying across the road, he .knocked sharply 
at Chester’s door, and was answered by the cleric 
himself. 

4 Are you Mr David Chester V asked the stranger, 
and on David answering, continued: ‘Then I 
want to have, five minute/ talk with you upon 
business — on rather important business, as you 
will find/ 

‘More business/ thought David; ‘and with a 
stranger too ! — and my head in such a whirl.-- 
Come in, sir/ he added aloud ; 4 1 am at your 
service/ 

The man followed Chester into the little parlour, 
where David handed him a chair, and then seated 
himself opposite to him. The stranger was 
shabby, his coat-cuffs and collar frayed, his bools, 
as could be seen while he sat with crossed legs, 
were, broken ; but worse than this- was the evil 
expression of his grimy face. 

‘ Well, sir/ began "the clerk, ‘you said you. 
bad some business to speak of ; will you be good 
enough to say what it is V 

4 Yes, governor, fast enough, as you. will, find. .- 
Bufc I 3 m vo been waiting pretty near a couple 
of hours over the way/ to see the coast clear, 
and it makes me 1 .If ; yoii 

have a mouthful of’a&yjt^fag to drink in the 
house, I should really take it as a favour to 
have a drop.*— I can. see you don’t much like 
my looks, and .1 yii ■ .Bui,- you// 

Will find I' mean well, by you, and you won’t 
grudge half a glass of something to cheer a fellow/ 
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A good .deal against Ms inclination, David rose, 
and produced a bottle of spirits with a wine-glass, 
which, he placed before the stranger. 

The latter’s idea of ‘half a glass ’ seemed to be 
the filling the vessel to the brim with neat 
spirit, which he drank off with great gusto, 
smacking his lips in approval c Thank ye, 
governor ; that was very kind of you, and I shall 
not. forget it— Now to business. You arc in 
the swim with Ernest Gadham and Tom Ellitt 
the lawyer, about old Peter Gadham's will. They 
are as pretty a pair as you could easily find 
in all London ; but I suspect you don’t know 
miich about them/ 

‘I have nothing to do with those gentlemen/ 
began David ; but he was interrupted by his 
visitor exploding into a coarse laugh, and echo- 
ing the word ‘gentlemen!’ with an expression 
; : still coarser. 7 . 

■! have nothing to do with those gentlemen/ 
repeated David, with an emphasis intended to be 
very severe, and calculated, to rebuke the offen- 
sive tone of Ins visitor, 'beyond testifying to my 
having witnessed the will, which you 'know 1 
am bound to do— it is my duty.’ 

s Now, look here, David Chester !» said the man, 
suddenly changing his tone for one of greater 
earnestness, and unexpectedly bringing his hand , 
down upon that of the clerk, which was resting ! 
on the table. 'You are said to be ail honest 
man, and so I think you are; hut for an honest 
man, > you are in the queerest business I ever 
heard on. Now, speak openly, and tell me what 
snare ol the property they have promised you V 
1 Share P echoed David. £ Why, what right have 
. I to any share 1 Mr Ernest has been most gener- 
ous m his intention to befriend me, knowing how 
long I was with the firm ; and I am sure he will 
, help me ; but when you talk of a share, why, that 
is all nonsense.’ J} 

‘Just as X expected ; I’m blessed if it isn't!’ 

■ exclaimed the mam 'Then you have no agree- 
ment or settlement, but arc simply trusting to 
the generosity of Ernest Gadham; b;ieked°im 
ot course by the generosity of Tom Ellitt? Ha 
ha, ha! I have come to-night to alter that, and 

to put live thousand pounds — not a penny less ! 3 

, he struck ^ his clenched fist on the table with 
a lor ce winch made the bottle and glass rattle- 
. i /nean to put five thousand pounds in our 
pockets. I cant do this without you, because 
My have the pull on me; for J am a ticket- 
aild ihi ' l )olice wmt me for a lot 

ftiblh 7v iacI C™ L 7 I]air a uule Arthur 

Cow tliC table and irom Ins visitor, on hearm- 
tbc avowal wade by the latter, stared at the 
man mmole to guess at what lie was drivin" 
and half inclined to think him mad. 

‘ Fou have sworn to your signature ’ nurmed 
have storn to iTfi 

tioV^th by such an asser- 

mag?** sim 

oStt 1 a governor. You bare 

h , X $ al > 1 ‘ ] ire ® a y but you novel si ltl ® . . 

y a 3 t c f will— not that Ernest *’-• 
n orh hilutt know of, anyway; but 


, there had been one, and that was enough for 
them. The other witness was dead, and so there 
was only you to deal with ; and you will excuse 
me if I say they did not take you into much 
account as regards sharpness. They made lots 
of inquiries about you, and didn’t drop down 
on you so accidental as you fancied. Having 
got ready, they wanted a man to forge a will 
Any lawyer’s clerk could do the thing itself ; 
it did not matter what .was there, for they 
well knew you had not read a line of the 
genuine one; but it was the signatures winch 
puzzled them; so they got me to do it. Yes, 
mister, they got me, knowing I was the cleverest 
hand out at such work. There was plenty | 
of samples to be had of your writing, and Sper- j 
brow’s, and the old man’s too, so there was no 
difficulty about that.’ 

‘But"! recognised my own writing/ argued 
David. 

'No ; you did not ; you recognised mine. But 
better judges than you have been taken in before 
now in the same way. Well, you see how it i® 

I daren’t come forward ; and the swindlers— for 
they have no principle in them— gave me a 
pound now and then, just to keep me from 
starving, or getting so desperate that I should 
not care what happened. But with von it h 
different Do you just go to them, fell them von 
know ail about it ; that, as a respectable man with 
a character to lose, you must have five thousand 
pounds down, or secured, and you can’t take a 
penny less. Tell them that if they don’t do this, 
you will go to the police and blue the whole lay. 

As a respectable plan, you can do this, and you 
ought tod 

Pilaw can I say these things, or believu a word 
you tell me l asked the bewildered David, { when 
I have actually signed the will, and have recently 
sworn to my signature, which, I repeat, I am 
certain 13 genuine. I shall keep to that belief/ 

. iNo vT 0 / 1 won’t/ said the man, with a cunning 
grm, which made him appear even uglier and 
more repellent than before. ‘I have been a little 
too clever for them, with all their sharpness, J 
thought they might try to best me, so I was first 
with them.-— Did you see The date of this new 
will, or was it mentioned in your aliidavlf; 7 
'It was mentioned; and X remember it vvrv 
wed ; it wu, 20th of May/ 

7 k/f in COth. — Now, where were you 

011 the 20th 01 . May m that year 5’ 

«<afc I must W 

will ' * * ° ,ee ’ 1 ooula not to-e signed tli.-, 

‘I thou-Et you would say so. I know you had 
uriluns else to go by’ continued tin 
j-Now, I will tell you better. Do you reeolTe® 
going down to Liverpool with old Uadlimi® 
-awyov, you taking down some papers and boohs 
to piwo a charge against Andr w WOi> lM , |f | 

things?* L ° n& alaS Scott U fifty other 

theSk-f course 1 do! But when we got 

<t’ 3° U Wasi fi want ed,’ interposed the man. 

r i e was oh a jes enough age nst h j w ; 
yours. That was the 20th of May, as you" .ran 
easily wove. ht„i na r o-,.,.-.. d, 1 ® lU 


““ "woy, winch i hart made up my 3 
run ; and I am, Andrew Whit man. ’ ■ 
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* You ! ’ cried David. 

I got five years that time, so I ought to remem- 
ber when it was. I saw my way to having a pull 

mi r,hmy» i.w - o htr ~ T. i , P L 


5m ^ aS good condition, and were 

called health-lumps or Hhiiving-Iumps/ 

It is curious to note that the maggot, or ' bot 3 
lies hfurtl /Imsm^tnWU .a 


on them two by putting in a elate when von 11^ iS-vl 11 ? 0113 ^^^ ^^ fhe inaggot, or ' bet/ 
could not possibly have been in the office ^So Hre Hc-’n f e _ e <Hng on the sore under 

you see,^ we have got them beautiful ; and you as ^ 

a respectable man can stick it into them to what Iwnntv 7 ^ - r - head— it -is drawing m 

figure you like.-Now, what do ' f an opening in the 'warble/ YTien 

governor? I should time • 5 to ™ n' t™ 1 its chrysalis 

work at once.” I should be at them to-morrow, molt* 

Don’t you agree with me ? 3 t ana_iaiis to the ground, where it fmriss 


i-wu you agree with me?’ shplfm- iWi/Y 7 v i s^uuu, Aynere m imcls 

go/ga^DS 0 t0 ' nigilt V^ OU liad bete ;V< S ?; iS ^ Mst ^ ofl^vur&y m ^ ^ 
sUMOsaklfero iTa3 adSt’ to/fg 'a ^ee 5p£fnHf £ 

of paper to his host. £ I can be heard of there i e& 7 < ; auses && cattle to 

or a letter will find me. If I do/t karin three It ^ ab °f 33 if for tlle ir very lives, 

days, I shall look you up again So oood-nWat il \ k “ 0Tni *° e?ry one th4 feed- 
governor. You will fin] me right as the day ml nuSt - ^ ! -fW m ^ tost 

square and sound j and don’t forget my tip Five areater evtenTrt lck C °7 3 toer doubtless to a 
thousand is the very lowest you ouMitto a«b Tnblbfo/ £ tk most P eD P le aware of. 

Bide the high-horse"; they LS knuckle undt 7arf i f 1 T’ W Kis hoth ^ 

Good-night, governor, and good-luck.’ With this cow T ua lrty oi the milk ; so, when a 

the stranger left the house. T i-' 1 ■ W W" 1 scveval mUes a 

, rp, l0£,S lu . llst . lucl eed be sometliing considerable. 

~"™" hen, again, just iauev the a ,f onv these rm v 

A DESTRUCTIVE FLY. animals must .Hdfer when thesT fiumf ma-Wte 


It Is only within the last few months that "7/ uS ° VC “. liyh ^’ iu 

attention has been drawn to the great loss caused from' young eatlie whhl W S'Vifh ,l'W 
to iarmers, breeders, and ffiTiYioucj in? a... r _ 1 - .vhtdy tlit 


. . 0 "m.,."- _ — -:*yPP: ••««uacu- JUV*UL : VUUX1U uawie. .’ WillCiT ham ' •AtU. - 

.o lai ^iers, breeder^ and grazu-w by the depreda- back has Um found to he om* nk/of 
wons of the Warble l<ly. It is mainly due to !' ,ie discoloured blood and matter slmwiug" how 
Miss Ormerod, the Honorary Entomologist to the J nte l lse t5le inflammation has been. ‘ This leads 
Imyal Agricultural Society of England— from ? u thc important point,’ says Mr 1). Byrd, : what 

whoso Report on the subject wo derive the facts w . m 1 ' , 1U , cheese-tub caused by the 

lor this article— that attention lias been called to «7ruV-tb t ’ au ^' 1 iu 

the matter at all. When we state +1 „• ° ro ?\, 01 lllu cattle from these tormenting 

annual loss is estimated at between six mid ^7^® f preseilco ? f the maggot is estimated 
seven millions sterling, many will no donb/tl^f ' °l two ponmh P® head. ‘In the dairy . 

it is very much exaggSafedT hift a lev Tlf P T' ‘ , ou to Ba U ‘the loss will 
procure a copy of the Report and carefull/studv dfffUrWhr 1 he daily loss of milk may make a 
the figures, they will, we think, come to the co7 of f h^rlv/lZtlf U tW e,sht 0r three-quarters 
elusion that the amount is rather under than over W-d f n n le *^' ve] oht oi cheese per cow per annum, 
estimated. The (Iv in .appearance 7 3-- ,.Xu Ua ^ a h^odweyht, or twelve and a half per 
the common lmmlle-be^^l fa '77 W W W'WL W T “ a daily making 

inch m length. The female is provided with '-n fl!77iif “Tui- at ee i (l!li - v ^allunrs, comes to 

egg-laying tube (ovipositor); but it 3 a 7v -1,37- f ullln S 3 ' .. L "i : ^ve and a half per 
lioiut whether she really deposits her e—s on utn?-rt%W ^ esl f lat8 5, xt may in some cases 
ine hide, or, by means of lier oviporifor rlorfS f 1 'f ' - ptnmds p ‘f head; and in a dairy 
the skin and leaves the « underneath’ 3 i hundred cows would show a loss of three 

the uiad nay iu which t% eattk WL i ^ V® ^ am 


living generally takes place during WW ' Ww f F 5' -V 7 l ' ‘ Vl ‘ WiV ^ dai 1 Ui ^° ^ to the hide. 
and even July; but is slightlv raried bv 2 3 7 pas,s E. m . tl <**&'<* h'om the fanner 

weather, or by the cattle bein^ on' M-di 2 i3v i° hph’her. Wo have seen how the warhlp- 
pasfuo-s. The egg is oval-shaped of - 3l 7 ]«“!> w ™ »>vei T ease perforated, which mefuj.' 
coionr, with a small brownish lump oi ono 'W ,vu %v f !f e - la \ n P ^cre is a .•oiTespond- 
Havmg safely deposited its gtjf .X;-?;®' 1U ° , ° le P tl10 Iu ‘le. As these lumps range in 
D finished, ■hjfowda/®.",; M 7 7 Z'tVW “? hundred,- a hid, Uhl 

?. sm 11 Sgot whi I at onee coSSneiices a«C wh 7 J P h °7 in , lfi be , comes PiaefeaH - 
t- way through the hide to feed on the V <2 Xonfib"’-. ’ tllc ralae of it is enor- 

beneath. About Christmas, lumps— snril ti- fH } i Ui: t'i'e wared. In some districts, any hide 
m m graduaUy inereasinV X v J1 7 l!,al . s,m ® than halE-a-doren warbles is 

iiiey attain that of a walnut— will he seen on a011tflacred :. " hm liy warbled hide, and fetches a 
mm*® fl'.a f. These C77 3 7 ^PPonamgly kid price. Tc give som idea 

J ^0 .growth of the maggot. wMct, wC ld dll W ^ noted, that a 

grown, is about an inch iii lenMli and the . f ach , 011 . oi iart])ings per pound on a 

ness of the tip of one’s little finger. Btmml of C about P ° llnc !f w fp, kt lneans a loss 

^do say hy many fanners Ui c fumps^-cdlld > ^ * E'S on the 3nd t . As a matter 

wurble-iumps were considered as shoeing that shml%%dT ^ ^ ™ ° ft6U teXL to 
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We stated at the beginning of this paper that and ornament. Mr Huntley’s shopman is busy 
the annual loss is between six and seven millions in the front rearranging a portion oi the stork ; 
sterling, and we think, taking all things into his employer and I are discussing in the office, 
consideration, this is no exaggeration. semi-partitioned oft at the rear, a question eft local 

It is somewhat cheering to see tli at this enor- -polities having no sort of connection with the 
in ons waste — for waste if is— can be easily and present narrative. My father is vicar of Renford ; 
cheaply done away with. When the maggot is in and Mr Huntley, as long as I can recollect, has 
the warble, it is entirely at the mercy of the been vicar’s churchwarden— lienee the intimacy 
farmer. It cannot get out of the warble until it between us ; and although I have commenced 
is ripe, for the chrysalis stage; and before this the study of medicine, and look speedily to 
stage has been reached, every maggot should have sever the tie of g residence in the quiet western 
ceased to exist. The question naturally arises- — town, I am still interested in local a Hairs. 
How ? We answer— In a variety of ways. It Suddenly, the si icp doors— there are wisely two 
may be, squeezed out by the fingers ; it may he — open one after the other — the inner one with a 
stabbed with a needle ; It may be poisoned f and sharp little jerk that betokens. nervousness or haste 
last, and perhaps the most effective way of all, on the part of the prospective customer; The 
it maybe suffocated. Squeezing them out would austere young man whops polishing an enamel 
he a tedious affair ; stabbing them, uncertain ; brooch deftly replaces it, slides hack the case 
poisoning them, dangerous, for it would be easy bottom with, a subdued click, and waits in an 
to poison the animal as well. Mercurial ointment attitude of deferential attention. Standing at 
was first recommended to be placed on the opening right angles to Mr Huntley’s desk, I am facing 
of the warble in a small quantity; but mercurial the shop and the street, and however incurious, 
ointment in unskilful hands lias already proved am compelled to see and hear what passes, 
dangerous. Applications of tar, cart-grease, sul- It is a young girl--she may be fifteen, she may 
phur, &c. are also efficient, but in a lesser degree, be older — who has entered, and there is some- 
Carbolic acid is also recommended; but, from thing about her that I find curiously attractive, 
what we know of this. acid in its raw state, we She is a stranger to me, and therefore, perhaps, 
should fear it doing as much injury to the animal I observe more particularly the slim shapely 
as do the maggot. figure, fawn-like in its timid yet graceful move- 

# Messrs M'Dongull’s Cattle-dressing and Sheep- meats j the pretty piquant profile ; the dear corn- 
dip, which is iion-poisonous, has proved very plexion, with, the pink spot, telling of excitement, 
effective -for the destruction of these maggots. A in the centre of the beautifully moulded cheek; 
small application of this Dressing to the "opening the wayward gulden curls, that defy the restraint 
in the swelling has the effect of coagulating the of the simple sun-hat; and the "dress of soft 
maggot and causing its entire disappearance, creamy white, which so admirably suits both 
What becomes of the maggot, one cannot say. its owner and the pleasant summer weather. 

It is curious to note that human beings have Erect,’ energetic, with an evident sense of humilia- 
also been attacked by this fly, its eggs deposited, ti on playing the foil to a touch of unconscious 
and the usual symptoms followed, so far, at least, hauteur — the vision comes back as I write, 
that five or six of the maggots were squeezed out c Mou wish to see the principal, miss 1 Did 
irom the throaty varying in size from one-half to I understand correctly l 5 

three-quarters ul an inch. The girl gives a quick gesture of assent ; the 

— - — — assistant calls his master, and I am left with 

Tint EE LINKS IN A CHAIN only the occupation of the onlooker. 

1(11 , ** a small threadbare reticule I sec r-ro- 

| the brush nor tue pen, but the lancet dueed a bracelet, a ring, and one or two other 

: and the scalpel are properly inv tools, and yet articles, which seem to have formed part of a 
- for. an hour past I have been occupied in del meat- fashionable holy’s outfit of jewelry, The colour 
■ mg on the canvas of memory certain scenes that l as <-] e( T C21G(1 on the maidens face, and l am 
belong to the past The reverie-painted pictures that she is at once proud of her passes- 

I are three in number, and each is vivid ftiarn.lv S1C ? S , an | 2011s t as to the* result of her present 

defined, and stands conspicuously out in iiftettiift ft’fft. ft" ft ftftft ft UymvMv, of 
of trivial or . exciting circumstance. Havfttftv ft’ft ftft f ft f ft W VWft A 

w-’ft 'I'-- 1 " W tfliM ISftlSl cl,,u, v i 'lift, ' .ftl ftftd'ft 

problem : If there is indeed a liiddeft setreflink ' Xl a~£ offid ^ ^ °** it * a6 * 

Jt ftftAhft fflfe* jfi IKK ftftS 


through their polished iftreoft t ftft ft ft- l ! 'ft •“ the authority Iso for the sale. 
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wm s jssft* $b 
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his forehead ‘ Have you any idea of the worth Ih^dhy vet 

of these articles, or of either-any one of them V security and sufficiency of his ban^es. What 
he dryly asks. it i s j u the poor fellow’s face that Strikes me 

I think both the assistant and myself lnstinc- with a sense of familiarity, or at least of previous 
tively prick up our ears. The girl, too, is startled acquaintance, I cannot guess. Bui even in them 

ttfTf 1 h ^ T % he i n papa fid dubious half-lights, I am persuaded that some 

it that the stones m the bracelet alone cost two reminiscence should answer to the impression 
hundred anu fiity pounds. thus created. Only— it fails to do so. 

I he glance with which she meets Mr Huntley’s < Doctor ! ’ Eastleigh faintly moans 
keen look is^as open as the day, and the expres- ‘ Well, my hul?’ 1 respond", 
sion on the jeweller’s face turns to one of pity. ‘Tell me plainly. Have I a chance?’ 

I could not give you as many shillings, miss. ‘I decidedly hope so,’ I reply evasively 

The stones are clever imitations, and that is all, Hind hope isn’t expectation,’ he says, with a 
There is not one genuine amongst those you have curious smile J ? a 

o«?Z, ’ me ‘“ Mr Sk ™’ l6t me llaVe youl ' 1 am si ft" 1 daro not equivocate in sue], 

The assistant confirms the unflattering judg- bufta private’ ft Wierft 3s£tl efth° is nmTf f 
ment, and does it with a sneer that I felt dis- education, and quick to seize the mean ! of 

posed, though with no valid reason, to resent. accents as well as of word® 1 " b 01 

The crimson tide has ebbed, and the girl’s ‘I take it, you and I form the sairid omnion 
cheeks are blanched; her lips quiver, and at doctor,’ he says, between two terrildo paroxvsms 
first no sound comes from them ; her eyes slowly , of pain; ‘and the world won’t AftS f 
ftlftft ftftft ^ «\at ft drop in I dfto ; but-hut-I wish you ’d do 1ft 

a siioon, but this v , oman s weakness she does 1 can deiiend on you ^ ’ 
not seem to share. There are seconds of intoler- ‘Anything that is in my power, Eastleigh ’ 

able suspense for us all. At last there is a half- ‘I’ve a father living in Frift- ftl ft f L 

stifled cry : .‘Jack ! how could you !’ I quarrelled I aid ftul 

..ftP ft p !f“ ftt she accepts the situation, and grace. But he thinks to this day I rnblwd him 

Iliac her thoughts are even now busy with the I didn’t; it was my cousin .Dick Find i n 

solution of her dark enigma. For the moment and tell him that. The address ’ ! 

she has lovgotteu her environment, and slie But the exertion is too much ; the patient 
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The medicaTTvidence slioweiftkitie wa7the hour*^ 

yietim of liearfcdisease/to which the. excitement is ^ stormy. October night-and went to Mosfyn,.: 
of the day and the hour had administered a as. the Hildreths home is called. Mrs Bristow^::;] 
:■ So srievous a shock would atari- visit tern to ^ a close, hke has^a fate staying | 
ante- account for the gravity which seems a with friends and 

marled feature of Mrs Bristowe’s character, she. has but fulfilled an old promise', by. thus. .. 
Hot that she is gloomy ; her age forbids that, invading the Fen country. Parent >• and: daughter/ 
for she is young still— not ftve-and-twenty, Mrs return simultaneously, or. : .as: nearly - as they enp; 
Hildreth : says— and youth has a recuperative contrive it, to their London residence. Furtiyj 
power which will struggle hack to the sunshine, delay on my part might have been disasfci^ $i 
however crushed by sorrow. Yet there is a By which hint I have perhaps revealed th&t I 

seriousness in her mirth. At least I think so, do not now write as a disappointed man. / Yet 

and it suits well with her stately beauty. there was hazard and uncertainty. / 

The current of an emotion which I recognise Mrs Hildreth had more than a suspiciorf- of: my 
as love hurries me on. Will Mrs Bristowe com errand, and contrived, with womanly ;feterity, 
sent to be my wife? I propose to put the to leave Margaret and me to a a service i 

question to the test this very evening. It may for which I shall ever owe my parfcnbhs wife a 

be that I shall end the present narrative with debt of gratitude. Hildreth was attending old . 
Margarets reply. Sir Lucas Gannithome at Gamble Manor for gout. 

Sow for my third reverie picture. The scene I had counted upon this ; though, had he been 
is a metropolitan railway station. The place at home, my friend and colleague, I make no . 
is thronged with very various sorts and eondi- doubt, would have caught a peculiar twinkle 
tions of men, for detachments of the brave f el- in his wife’s eyes— or have practised- the art of 
lows who inarched to relieve Gordon— and divination for himself —and hare remembered a 
alas ! marched in vain— are arriving, and the neglected call, y 

London crowd is there to welcome them, I am 1 am not going to enter into details. Let it 
ten minutes early fox* the train I wish to suffice that I offered my hind to Mrs Bristowe 
':".eatclj>'.aBd;'.the 'departure -platform seems almost — my heart was hers- alrea.dy-^aiid..A^iS'- ' refund.. ; 
idesertedj hy comparison with the stir and hustle But she admitted that lo some extent she 
■elsewhere. I stand idly by, and watch a body reciprocated iny feelings of regard and- hfeti;bii.f 
of the bronzed heroes iile past on the opposite whereupon I plucked up courage to inquire -into ■ 

' /side •: . the : - .niarrow' . • cutting. Those round me the reasons of her decision, 

set up a cheer, in Which I hesitate to join; for During the course of the conversation that 
do I not belong to those who are the subjects ensued between us, it was borne' 
of the ovation^ Their dangers and privations 
I have shared. I am not quite alone in my 
silence. There is at my left hand an old man, 

Who stands rigid as a statue, hut with eyes way 
blazing with a strange, fiery eagerness, as the her farewell, 
men gather into military order and tramp away 

through the station gates in the track of their also, I confess,* she said, 
earlier comrades ; and hanging upon his arm is Mr Bruton, that it was not in fhi; 
a woman in black, closely veiled. met— or rather were tlirowii into . accidental'' 

‘ Perhaps it was a mistake, and it was some imity for tlie first or- the second dimel*:-? 
one like John at a.. little' distance, but not John I started at these .'last. word.?. Was Margaret 
hiimfif/ says the father, as I. instantly elect the veiled lady of the railway platform!^ ‘I 
to ^belie ve him. The tones have in them such must acknowledge that I am prepared - to ' hear 
a depth of sadness and vain regret, that I uncon- it/ I answered. ■" Our eve? met, and them was 
seioumy fall to studying the speaker’s face. It is the bond henceforth of a '.-.mutual' xihdersfcandihi 
a sfokm" ainb a noble one, though there are signs between us. But Imiv full of hopaks? ;pain was- 
that both pride and passion have done work Margaret's dunce ! 
thereupon with their ^ ruthless graving tools. A. ' vv " ‘ ' 

I watch, , th.ere comes to me the conviction thai 
these lineaments are not wholly strange 
am baffled to discover any basis for the 
fancy of familiarity, 

■, His companion- murmurs something which the The burden of 
* ;^tle?cames ; m («*,:; “ 

had the remotest right: to play the eavesdropper). 

. 1 Ah,' John .! Can he not trust me to forgive 
him everything ? ; the old man answers, • 

: ‘This is.yqtii traiiij Hr.— Any luggage ? ’ 

% I saunter leisurely off in the rear of the porter upon us. I 
1 cave tipped, and the episode— toarce worthy irksome risk/ 

£sncli ja deagnato-^ at aa end. But that My temerx 
togmenc of conversation comes back at this bom* of courtesy. 

i L fc V® 1 / even now ringing in my ears, and I said. ? 

i? 8 ™* for tbe enduring nature The MW 
of these’ recollections as I weave them together. a vivid blush, 

onei of anger. 


of him/ she murmured' ‘But - Tv “5? T s ratIler against thai 

as I was — care for Dick as a woman “K 6 TOS to ° noMe to ~ Did 

:33?£srii rs .%sH $ i 

I SOP -r** *— £ Sif 

‘ And you were the saerifW 5 0t illb P ast follies. And this, and more, much 

There was no denial ‘If Jack would come Sd'hSmd “ 7 ^ P rovo3dn & noM «- 
home and reform, father would forgive him evem ^ 

the affair of the jewels. You saw me try to sell — — — — — — — 

place ‘5t THE ELECTRI ° 0F ™ S - 

was a cruel trick, fox* money was wanted then ^ sxiccessfuij method, 

SS 0the i d n al - ? m f? siraMlit y of illuminating mines has long 

once in uniform, as a common soldier ”^rat°pro- S y ^. ave g 1 ^® 1 mncil attention 

bably I was mistaken. It was at a railway *° tlie 5 ^at the difficulties which presented 
station.’ M a laUvva ? themselves have hitherto proved insurmountable 

‘ And,. I was there too ? ’ and nothing practical has therefore resulted from 

Tf CS ’ ., suggestions and experiments which 

of nrh^te t Tv,«?£ p T tUni i y !°?.g ivin S an account , h ? v ® ^ eea made. To enable the collier to follow 
, t J?' ' •kaslleigh and of his request ; and in his daily task, he is provided with a safetv-kmn • 

i nnburdeued^myself 1 of^the e 5 elteme ? 1 t j bll t to light up the main roadways of a mine with 
the colour fled from my lovetface' Uec<a011, A11 “ nnml) ® of these lamps would not only increase 

‘Dick the guilty one! And "we both were worIi: “° expenses^ of a pit, by the additional 

blinded ! ’ we 00111 11016 kbour which would be necessary to keep them 

1 hut, Mrs .Bristowe, can you be certain of this properly cleaned and trimmed, hut such tt system 
soldier s identity V would also. augBieiit -the.-/chaue^' of ' ait explosibxi. 

} Margaret answered. f Eastleigh ^ lel1 tlle Havy lamp was introduced, the ventik- 
^hers maideix name; it was natural: tion current in mines did; not exceed a velocity of 

sj&z rar,.** ** <*• «> — s » » f i» «-.i, m, h m, «.•&; 

Suspense approaching aoony was in the tm,.« P 1JLtlc<dl y hafe ’> but within recent years, great 
fack Maine was loved stilf ii/spite of his faults' * w f J ^ ement8 llave 10611 effected in this respect, 

. hastened to relieve the tension. ' and the current now moves at four times that rate 
‘He was much better the next morning, and being that, in the presence of coal-dust 

. believe recovered/ I said. ‘But lie was not 0 r firedamp, the lamp ceases to afford security to 
.ropertym my charge. I had duties elsewhere ; a e miner, inasmuch as there is always the daneer 
liSv raVxt^ T 6 - Bnt it is nearly *** the swiftness of the ventilating "burrent n^ 
on have mSioned If fe f\ - = CMioa dnve a P oint of outside, the gauze, when, . of 

ad there is a iLonciliation^ ^ the lamp would practically become a naked 

ood_ his statement of innocence' of which I have ^ h ^ and a11 % d i« a «ters attending an explosion 
o doubt-— will you then grant me my desire Tf ld< - enslm ®csules tins, in case a mine were 
fargaret?’ & } 3 illummated by safety-lamps, there would have to be 

Sweetest of monosyllables was my girl’s low facod tlle rislc of their being accidentally knocked 
- down and brokeu, atul so a cataslraphe occurring 

n. . in thafc vky ; 

kmon SomJofd mnersTl M f r Ma ^ ei; F ,nitoa : draii ’ b,w3c > tllat taliglit up an extensive mine, som,. 

oS M -|ewdmdSlSlShlS€ TT* °n h T Y 0Ul , redllfred ’ - 

!: ;<»ir vest, so prettily named^ th£ cmly ba olocmt a lralf-eandle powen-. 

was the above. Frank says that as far us he U It is, therefore, clearly impossible that such a 
concerned it is a complete and veracious history ^tem could ever be adopted, 
ending, as he had suggested it might, with' mv Some time ago, eleetoieity was proposed as a ! 
reply to a certain question. Veracious it may nght-giving agent in mines, and within late years 
obstimto 00 ^ 1 .?,^, cer . taml ? 1 is ^ But lie is attempts have been made to introduce it as such, 
t0 add a «ngle line of but without much success ; for, although it #as 

ami I "am toiling 'to Ynalf ^ood^S^. had^Y f -t nd -FY te P ossible to ilIumi nate the bottom of a. 
neglect. ° 6 Q °° d l railki> mdolent P 1 * a » d tho adjacent roadways, yet, when a systoih 

‘Private Eastleigh was indeed my lohsr-lost of conductors and lamps was extended into the 
brother. Prank had very little dificnlty in 60mo serious dilRMties were presentech 

uncling him, knowing so weH in what quarter Consequently, darkness has hitherto remained a 
“fPjW:. Jaek was ignorant of myfirstmamage «baraoteristie of the mine; and' toilert in'. the 

MfiS is sz 

ninoicaling ^ J. ^ ; £ 


m :upoiv.me more- 
and more Mmt Margaret: was the girl, wlw had 
suffered so crushing *a dfseomiitvira ‘iri t& jewel- 
ler’s shop at Bedford. I was: determined in’ mm : 
to have this question : resol ved be IV>re ; wiali 
But slio/forafoiled my purpose. 

‘ Our aequaintmiee ha? been agreeable to: me 
Hlave yoa/a»y ; ide^1 
room that we 
prox- 


. - « . And Item, kt by bit, she 

As ■ :: COB iidm to me the story, winds, . in her ■ view, 

-it stiluted an imurniountnbfo obstade in tlie path 
, yet I of my happiness She had a prodigal brother, 
curious who had tmly escaped condign pmikliment for 
■ Ins miademeanour? by opportune dkuppeamneo. 

. . r - ■ > - - - j----" . •' vkarimm^hame'; -%' IMvy= on her 

-to- lose (as if .I sou^ and she: "most resolutely ‘-purposed' to ^ hear 

< i t]xe l m l a | one> ‘ X X 

/Y ; e know nothing of Jade 5 ? wliereabouts or 
mode of lite now/ dm aaid ; € and it is my daily 
dread , that ; ' fsoina. .new alferace - mav ^ come 


: ; J| I:, paused-; at the preceding paragraph 
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safety-lamps not giving a sufficiently good light 
to enable them to see defects and protect tnenv 
selves against accident from them. Almost a bke 
number of deaths takes place among miners every 
year from miscellaneous causes (exclusive of explo- 
sions)' and no doubt many of these are clue to 
deficiency of light. Such a death-roll is indeed 
awful to contemplate ; and the fact that there is 
every probability of its being lessened /Will be 
hailed with gladness not only by the mining com- 
munity but by the general public. . : . 

As has been already pointed out, electricity has 
been looked to, to solve the question ; and al- 
though the first attempts did not satisfactorily 
accomplish what was desired, it is by means of 
this agent that it has at last become possible to 
illuminate mines, the inventor of the system being 
Mr Miles Settle, managing director of the Madeley 
Goal and Iron Company, North Staffordshire, who 
is also patentee of the ‘water-cartridge 5 for blast- 
ing with perfect safety in the most fiery mines 
(see dhamim's Journal, March 6, 1886). One of 
the great difficulties whieh had to be overcome 
in electrically lighting a mine was the fact that, 
after the glass vessel containing an incandescent 
light had been broken, the film still remained at a 
whitt^heat, and would therefore ignite any inflam- 
mable gas which might happen to be near. This 
obstacle Mr Settle has surmounted ; and his in- 
vention is of very si mple construction. A small 
incandescent lamp is fixed in an air-tight glass 
glob% and this is placed in a larger vessel of the 
same pattern. By filling the outer glass with 
water, the air-tight globe and the lamp it contains 
_ are caused to float to a point where connection 
with the electric current is established. If the 
outer vessel be made air-tight as well as the inner, 
precisely the same result is obtained by blowing 
into it through a tube to which a cock is attached. 
Should any portion of the lamp get broken, the 
connection is; at once severed, and the light 
instantly goes out. This system of illumination 
has now for several months been in successful 
operation in one of the mines under Mr Settle’s 
; charge. In this pit the electrical power is derived 
. from a Gramme dynamo-machine, which is fixed 
in a ^passage in the main airway of the down- 
cast 'shaft at a distance of three hundred yards 
from the surface. From this the wires conveying 
•the current run. to the working-face of the coal— 
a distance of about four hundred yards ;> and, to 
prevents accident, they are incased in wood. At 
distances of thirty yards, a lamp is placed, and the 
light it affords— equal to sixteen sperm candles — 
is sufficiently brilliant to dispel the darkness and 
to enable the miner to see the nature of his 
surroundings. 

Of course, the great question which lias to be 
considered in connection with a lamp of this kind 
is, is it perfectly safe under all conditions? After 
the crucial tests to which Mr Settle’s invention 
has been submitted,' there. -can be but one reply — 
Yes. A current of explosive gas has been directed 
■ upon it for a, period qf twenty-four hours without 
producing any effect, and a lamp has been: broken 
m a chamber charged with' an inflammable atmo- 
sphere without the latter being ignited. 

-fdmMord appear '-that, so far : as human 
avert disaster, brighter days are in 
l population, for, with elec- 

tneity ■ to .tight the pit and ; to blast the coal* the 


terrible annual death-roll must be greatly lessened. 
Those who live in colliery districts will T eel that 
by Mr Settle’s invention a great step has been 
gained, and they will hail with delight a contriv- 
ance which promises to decrease the risks of those 
who toil in the bowels of the earth, and who 
literally carry their lives in their hands, and 
which will tend to do away with those harrowing 
spectacles which ever attend an explosion— head- 
less trunks, horribly charred .corpses, broken- 
hearted widows, and weeping orphans. 

A S T I lUT-GU A E I) IAK, 

I think that through the dismal night 
A Spirit robed in purest white 
Is walking, veiled from mortal sight : 


A figure which I cannot see, 
And yet its hand all tenderly 
Is in my own, and leadeth me. 


I cannot see it, yet I know 
The Spirit by my side ; and lo. 
Its light is with me as I go l 


An inward light of love and peace 
That follows me, and will not cease, 
But strengthens with a fond increase 


A light that sometimes, when iny fears 
Are blinding me with mist and tears, 
Like an unclouded east appears. 


And though I stray in lands unknown, 
That Spirit-hand within my own 
W ill never let me feel alone. 


For, when the way is dark and long, 
And spectre -forms around me throng, 
To still inv laugh and hush my song— 


When through a weary desert land 
X falter, and can scarcely stand, 

I feel the comfort of that. hand. 


What though there spreads a mist to hide 
The figure walking at my side, 

The gulf is neither deep nor wide ; 

But when at last my journey done, 

Bhall bring the setting of ' the sun, 

And end of labours now begun, 

I think the close of life will be 
A sundered veil, when I may see 
The Spirit- Guardian leading me. 

Arthur L, Salmon. 
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The hardy Norsemen at this time were the most 
(laving of mariners, and the earl desired that more 
should he learned about this strange and hitherto 
unknown country. Accordingly, on Biron’s return 
to Iceland, it was determined to make ^ voyage 
of furtiicr exploration, Leif, a son ofo Erie the 
Bed, took the command of the expedition ; and 
in the year 1000 he sailed with a crew of twenty- 
five men. In four days’ time they came to the 
last land discovered by Biron, which they named 
ilelkiand, from the shores being: composed ot 
slate, Mia being the Scandinavian word for that 
substance. What part of America this was, is 
disputed, some authorities maintaining it to be 
Newfoundland ; hut, from the description of the 
land, it is more likely to have been Labrador. 
Leaving here, they stood to the southward, and 
came to a land covered with woods, probably 
Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. This they christ- 
ened Woodland; and, still running before a 
north-east wind, in two days more they again 
sighted land. Here they sailed between an island 
■and a promontory running north-east, and casting 
: : anchor, went on shore. Discovering a large river 
issuing from a lake, they brought their vessel 
into .it, and resolved to winter there and explore 
the neighbouring country. Huts were accordingly 
erected, and the settlement received the name of 
Leifsbntlrir. A German named Tyrker was one 
of the party ; and having reported that, in one of 
the exploring expeditions, he had come across 
great abundance of wild grapes, the country was 
called Yinland. The whereabouts of this settle- 
ment— the first on the American coast —is of 
course a matter of conjecture ; but, judging from 
the description of the. climate and products of the 
soil, it is probable it was somewhere on the coast 
of Massachusetts or Rhode Island* 

In the spring, Leif returned to Iceland ; and 
the accounts of his discoveries had the result of 
stimulating others to prosecute the work of explo- 
ration. Another expedition sailed in the year 
1004, under the care of Thorwald, who seems to 
have profited by his predecessor’s experiences, and 
steered a more direct course for the American 
coast Coming to a peculiarly shaped headland, 
opposite to another with a fine bay between, he 
named it Keel Cape, This is supposed to have 
been Cape Cod. Doubling this, Thorwald con- 
tinued his course until he. arrived at a fine pro- 
montory, beautifully wooded, which so charmed 
him thaf he resolved to fount! a settlement there, 
(hi landing, they found three canoes, under each 
of which were three Indians, or Bkraellings as 
they called them, the latter being their name for 
the Eskimos. This was to 
peans and the aboriginal inhabitants of North 
; America,, and its result was a foretaste of the 
. many bloody encounters destined to occur in after- 
years between the settler and the savage. The 
natives seemingly were in nowise alarmed at the 
advent of the white • strangers, and stood their 
ground manfully. In the fight which ensued, how- 
ever, the superiority of the white man was soon 
apparent, .and eight out of the nine were slain. 

: . The other managed to effect his escape, and' soon 
returned with a considerable company of his tribe, 
Tliorwald and hie men were compelled to retreat 
io their ship; but, unfortunately, the commander 
of the expedition himself received a mortal wound 


in the fight. An arrow pierced him under the 
right arm, and he soon became aware that his end 
was nick His last words were instructions to * ■ 
bury him on the promontory lie liad thought so 
fair, and then make their way home as speedily 1 
as they conveniently could. After, carrying out 
their leader’s instructions as to his burial, the 
party sailed to Leifsbuthir, where they passed the 
winter, and in the following spring returned to 
Greenland. 

The next voyage was a complete failure. 
Thornstein, third" son of Eric the Red, embarked 
along with his wife ; but after being driven about 
by tempestuous winds all summer, they quite lost 
their reckoning. The winter season was already 
come when they succeeded in reaching the western 
coast of Greenland, where they were obliged to 
remain. Here Thornstein died ; and in the fol- 
lowing spring his widow brought the ship back to 
Eriesfiord. The object of this expedition was te 
recover the body of 'Thorwald and bring it home 
to Greenland ; but instead of succeeding in Iris 
purpose, poor Thornstein found a grave himself 
far from his home and kindred. 

In the summer of the following year (1006) 
a much more important expedition was fitted 
out for the further investigation of the new con- 
tinent. The expedition was under the command 
of Thorfinn, surnamed the Hopeful. He was a 
man of wealth, and was descended from illus- 
trious ancestors, some being of royal rank. How- 
ever, if the old manuscripts are correct,; Ills 
blood must have been anyth i ng but. pure, as 1 
among the- more worthy of his ’: * forebears } are 
said to have been Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Scottish, and Irish persons of high and powerful 
; station! ’When the festival -of Yule arrived, the 
customary festivities were observed in true. Scandi- 
navian fashion. Thorfinn was captivated by fch e 
charms or Guchicla — Thornstein’s widow— and she, 
having evidently forgot her sorrows, became his 
wife before the expedition sailed. Is consisted of 
three ships and one hundred and forty men. An 
attempt was to be made to found a permanent 
colony, and all sorts of necessaries were taken on 
board ehi p, incl u ding live-stock and domestic 
animals of every description. At last, everything 
was in readiness, and the expedition set -sail* . 
Hcllaland was first touched at, then W oodhmd, 
where abundance of wild animals were met with. 
At these places, however, they did nob delay, 
but pressed southwards to more favoured lands. 
Keel Cape was sighted and passed, after which 
they coasted along a great tract of sandy beach 
till they came to where a fiord or fifth ran a great 
way inland. At the mouth of the firth was an 
island, and both here and farther up the estuary 
I strong currents were encountered, which consider- 
ably retarded their progress. The island they 
called Stranmey, or Stream-island ; and the firth, 
Straum-fiord. ‘The island is conjectured to have 
been that now known as Martha’s .-.Vineyard; and 
the firth would probably be Buzzard Bay. Here 
they remained for some time, exploring the 
country round about, and found it to be of a very 
fine description. To men accustomed to the • 
bleak shores and unkindly climate of Greenland 
and, Iceland, the magnificent' summer climate 
and luxuriant vegetation of this southerly lati- 
tude must have been charming in the extreme. :i 
, One of the ' captains, Thorhall by name, was 
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despatched with the smallest ship to look for the 
•settlement of Leif, in Yinland ; but a most unto- 
ward fate was in store’ for him. Westerly gales 
•drove him right across tlie Atlantic to the coast of 
Ireland, where he and Ins crew are said to. have 
been all made slaves. Consequently, if this story 
•be accepted as authentic, Thorhall had the honour 
— though against his will— of being the first to sail 
right across the Atlantic Ocean from shore to 
•shore. And still more remarkable is the fact, that 
this first voyage from the one continent to the 
other in a temperate latitude should have been 
from west to east, or, in other words, from the 
New World to the Old ! 

Meanwhile, Thorfinn, with the rest of the 
expedition, prosecuted his explorations by sailing 
farther to the southward. In due time they came 
to a land with great tracts of wheat growing wild, 
and also many wild vines. Here Thorfinn erected 
huts and passed the winter season. To the 
Norsemen, however, it would hardly appear 
winter, for no snow fell, and their domestic 
animals were able to procure their sustenance in 
the fields without any difficulty. Numerous 
parties of the natives were seen, and, in the 
beginning of the next spring (1008), they opened 
communications with the strangers. Their furs 
and skins, of which they had many, they eagerly 
bartered ior cloth or any trifling articles new to 
them. At this time there happened a most inter- 
esting event in the history of America — Gudrida, 
the wife of Thorfinn, was safely confined of a son, 
who had thus the proud distinctioh of being the 
first native-born American of European parents. 
He received the name of Snom*, and among Ms 
lineal descendants are included Thorvaldsen the 
famous sculptor, and Magnussen the Well-known i 
Danish savant. After some further exploring! 
•expeditions, in which he experienced, various j 
adventures, including several fights with the I 
natives, Thorfinn and his party sailed back to 
Greenland. Neither he nor his American-born 
son seems ever to have returned to the New 
World. They both settled in Iceland ; and the 
grandson of Snorre, who adopted a clerical pro- 
fession. and was made a bishop, was a man of 
great learning. He it is who is supposed to have 
been the writer of the Sagas, or accounts of the 
voyages and adventures from which we derive 
our information of the Norse discoveries in 
America. 

I The next account we have is of a voyage in the 
year 1011; and after that there is a great gap of 
about a hundred years before we find any other 
expedition mentioned. Although there are no 
written accounts of any visits to the American 
coast during this period, we must not hastily 
conclude that no communication was kept up. 
There is an account of another voyage to Yinland 
in 1121. and doubtless many other visits were 
paid in the intervening years,, although no written 
particulars are now extant. After this period, 
the intercourse with the New World would seem 
to have been suspended, and its existence even 
forgotten, as we are told a new land to the west 
of Greenland was discovered in 1285 by some 
Icelandic missionaries. Probably, this was New- 
foundland ; and the ! bust voyage we have an v 
account of is one from Greenland to Woodland 
in the year 1347. .. 

Such is a condensed account of the contents of 


the Icelandic manuscripts ; and there seems no 
reasonable ground for contesting the truth of 
the documents. When we consider the character 
of the hardy Norse mariners and their other 
distant maritime expeditions, we need not wonder 
at their venturing so far to the westward. The 
distance from the southern point of Greenland to 
the coast of Labrador is only some six hundred 
miles, little more than the distance from Norway 
to; England. The daring spirits of the north, 
with whom adventurous expeditions were a 
passion, and who* carried their plundering raids 
into the Mediterranean, and ravaged its coasts 
even to the walls of Constantinople, would 
consider it mere child's-play to run a few hun- 
dred miles south-west from their settlements in 
Greenland. In fact, a greater wonder would 
have been had they failed to run their long 
keels somewhere upon the American continent 
j The most extraordinary circumstance in the whole 
L affair is not their finding but their losing the 
New World. Their reason for abandoning such 
a magnificent heritage cannot be fathomed." Bos- : 
sibly, the occurrence of some striking event in ; 
Europe— such as the conquest by the Norsemen ! 
of that portion of France, since called Normandv, 1 
and which formed a rich and convenient eoiony 
—distracted the attention of the home authorities^ I 
and drew their energies into different spheres | 
of action. The absence of sufficient attraction 
in the shape of plunder would also deter the 
wild Norse rovers from troubling ' themsulves 
much about the new countries Peaceful colonis- 
ing schemes were not to their min d, an d they 
had full scope for practising their favourite occu- 
pation of raiding among the wealthier nations 
of the Old York!. Had the Icelandic explorers 
only continued their efforts, and penetrated a 
little farther to the south, in ail probability the 
result would have been different. There" they 
would have found a nobler and more civilised 
race of men. Gold , silver, and precious stones 
would have been met with fix abundance ; and 
a country producing such commodities would 
certainly not have been so neglected and for- 
■gotten.: 

What might have been the results in shaping 
the destinies of both the Old World and the 
New, had the' discovery- of the vast ex tout and 
u abounded wealth of the Americas been made fi ye 
centuries before Golnmbus lifted the veil, it is 
impossible to tell. One cannot help thinking, 
however, that had the subjugation of the native 
races been then attempted, the gallant: warriors 
of Mexico would not have succumbed m easily 
as they did before Cortes .and liis handful . of 
Spaniards. There would have been more .of 
an equality in the contest, as firearms were not 
then ■'known* and there is no doubt it was this 
advantage which gave the merciless ^ cohquerof^ 
their easy victory. The native empires of America ; 
would have had ample time to prepare for the 
struggle, and in the meantime 'the- f- intercourse; 
opened up with European nations would have 
accustomed them to other modes, of warfare, 
and enabled them to profit in various ways 
from the more advanced civilisation of the 
East. Then, possibly, instead of being deprived 
of their lands by strangers, and they ‘themselves 
doomed to practical extinction as a race or people, 
the native races of America might have retained 
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The hardy Norsemen at this time were the most in the fight An arrow pierced Inrti imder the 
^ A^aA t.W. more- rijzhfc arm, and he soon became aware that hib end 


daring of mariners, and the earl desired that more Hi8 3{lsfc words were instructions to 

should be learned about this strange and n ic bury hfm on the promontory he had thought so 
unknown country. Accordingly, on biron s return and ^hen make their way home as speedily 
to Iceland, it was determined to make voyage ag they conveniently could. AfteE carrying out 
of further exploration. Leif, a son oh Eric the their leader’s • instructions as to his burial, the 
Bed, took the command of the expedition ; and party sailed to Leifsbutliiiy where they passed the 
in the year 1000 he sailed with a crew of twenty- winter, and in the following spring returned to 
five men. In four days’ time they came to the. Greenland. 

last land, discovered by Biron, which they named The next voyage was a complete hx i u re. 
Hellalarid from the ’shores being composed of Thomstein, third son of Eric the Led, embarked 
slate Ma being the Scandinavian word for that along with his wife ; but after beam driven about 
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to Iceland, it was dete 
of further exploration. 


land, it is more likely to have been Labrador, coast of Greenland, where they were obliged to 


ened Woodland ; and, still running before a recover the body of Thorwald and bring it home 
north-east wind, in hvo days more they again to Greenland ; but instead of succeeding in his 
sighted land. Here they sailed between an island purpose, poor Thor list eiu found a grave himself 
and a promontory running north-east, and casting far from his home and kindred, 
anchor, went on shore. Discovering a* large river In the summer of the following year (1000) 
issuing from a lake, they brought their vessel a much more important expedition was fitted 
into it, and resolved to winter tliere and explore out for the further investigation of the new eon- 
the neighbouring country. Huts were accordingly tment. The expedition was under the command 
erected, and the settlement received the name of of TTiorhnn, simiamed the Hopeful. He was a 
: Leifsbiithuv A ; German named Tyrker was one rn an of wealth, and was descended from illus- 
of the party i and having reported that, in one of trious ancestors, some being of royal rank. How- 
the exploring expeditions, he had come across ever, if the old manuscripts are correct, life 
great abundance of wild grapes, the country Was blood must have been anything but pure, a.y, 
called Vinland. The whereabouts of this settle- among the more wortliy of Ids i lbrebears > are 
meht— the first on the American coast— is of said .to 'havA. been . Danish, Norwegian 1 , /Swedish*:- 
course a matter of conjecture ; but, judging from Scottish, and Irish persons of high and powerful 
the description of the climate and products of the station ! When the festival of Yule arrived, the 
soil, it is probable it was somewhere on the coast customary festivities were observed in true Seandi- 
of Massachusetts or Rhode Island. navian fashion, Thorium was captivated by the 

In the spring, Leif returned to Iceland ; and charms of Gudrida—Tiiornstein’s widow— •and she, 
tlie aecounts of his discoveries had the result of having- evidently forgot her sorrows, became his 
sdimulating others to prosecute the work of explo- wife before the expedition sailed. It consisted of 
ration. Another • expedition sailed in | the year three ships and one hundred and forty men. An 
1004, under the care of Thorwald, who seems to attempt was to be made to found a permanent 
have profited by his predecessor’s experiences, and colony, and all sorts of necessaries were taken on 
steered : a more direct course for the American board ship, including live-stock and domestic 
roast. ■ Coining to a peculiarly shaped headland, animals of every description. At last, everything 


tinned his course until he arrived at a line pro- At these places, however, they did not delay, 
imonfcory, beau tif idly wooded, which so charmed but pressed southwards to .more favoured lands. 
Mm that hw fesblved to found a settlement tliere. Keel Cape Was sighted and passed, after which 
. ^Tyng, they found three canoes, under each they coasted along a great tract of sandy beach 
ot which were three Indians, or Bkraellings as till tlicy came to where a fiord or firth run a great 
i . them, the latter being their name for way inland. At the mouth of the firth was an 
the Eskimos. I his was the first meeting *of Euro- island, and both here and farther up the estuary 
peans^ and tim aboriginal inhabitants of North strong currents were encountered, wliidi consider- 
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natives seemingly were m nowise alarmed at the been that now known as Martha’s Vineyard ; and 

flSl fW tIie ^uld probably be Buzzard Bay. Here 
§H§ ,/ n which ensued, how- they remained for some time, exploring the: 

eupenprrty of the white man was soon country round about, and found it to be of a very 
8&||| mne wer V lain ' fae description. To men accustomed to the 
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despatched with the smallest ship to look for the 
•settlement of Leif, in Vinland ; but a most unto- 
ward fate was in store for him. Westerly gales 
drove him right across the Atlantic to the coast of 
Ireland, where he and his crew are said to have 
been all made slaves. , Consequently, if this story 
he accepted as authentic, Thor hall had the honour 
— though against his will— of being the first to sail 
right across the Atlantic Ocean from shore to 
•shore. And still more remarkable is the fact, that 
this first voyage from the one continent to the 
other in a temperate latitude should have been 
from west to east, or, in other words, from the 
New World to the Old ! 

Meanwhile, Thorfinn, with the rest of the 
expedition, prosecuted his explorations by sailing 
farther to the southward. In due time they came 
to a land with great tracts of wheat growing wild, 
and also many wild vines. Here Thorfinn erected 
huts and passed the winter season. To the 
Norsemen, however, it would hardly appear 
winter, for no snow fell, and their domestic 
animals were able to procure their sustenance in 
the fields without any difficulty. Numerous 
parties of the natives were seen, and, in the 
beginning of the next spring (1008), they opened 
communications with the strangers. Their furs 
and skins, of which they had many, they eagerly 
bartered for cloth or any trilling articles new to 
them. At this time there happened a most inter- 
esting event in the history of America— Grid riel a, 
the wife of Thorfinn, was safely confined of a son, 
who had thus the proud distinction of being the 
first native-born American of European parents. 
He received the name of Snorre, and among Iiis 
lineal descendants are included Tboryvaklseii the 
famous sculptor, and Magimssen the Well-known 
Danish savant After some further exploring 
expeditions, in which he experienced, various 
adventures, including several fights with the 
natives, Thorfinn and his party sailed back to 
Greenland. Neither he nor his American-born 
son seems ever to have returned to the New 
World. They both settled in Iceland ; and the 
grandson of Snorri, who adopted a clerical pro- 
fession and was made a bishop, was a man of 
great learning. He it is who is supposed to have 
been the writer of the Sagas, or accounts of tile 
voyages and adventures from which we derive 
our information of the Norse discoveries in 
America. 

The next account we have is of a voyage in the 
year 1011; and after that there is a great gap of 
about a hundred years before we find any other 
expedition mentioned. Although there are no 
written accounts of any visits to the American 
coast during this period, we must; not hastily 
conclude that no communication was kept up. 
There is an account of another voyage to Yinland 
iii 1121, and doubtless many other visits were 
paid in the intervening years, although no written 
particulars are now extant. After this period, 
the intercourse with the New Woidd would seem 
to have been suspended, and its existence even 
forgotten, as we are told a new land to the west 
•of Greenland was discovered in 1285 by some 
Icelandic missionaries. Probably, this was New- 
foundland ; and the last voyage we have an v 
account of is one from Greenland to Woodland 
in ’the y earT34i. /. 

Such, is a condensed account of the contents, of 


the Icelandic manuscripts ; and there seems no 
reasonable ground for contesting the truth of 
the documents. When we consider the character 
of the hardy Norse mariners and their other 
distant maritime expeditions, we need not wonder 
at their venturing - so far to the westward. The 
distance from the southern point of Greenland to 
the coast of Labrador is only some six hundred 
miles, little more than the distance from Norway 
to England. The daring spirits of the north, 
with whom adventurous expeditions were a 
passion, and who carried their- plundering raids 
into the Mediterranean, ' and ravaged its coasts 
even to the walls of Constantinople, would 
consider it- mere child’s-play to .run a few hun- 
dred miles south-west from their settlements in 
Greenland. In fact, a greater wonder would 
have been had they failed to run their long 
keels somewhere upon the American continent 
The most extraordinary circumstance in the whole 
affair is not their finding but their losing the 
New World. Their reason for abandoning suelx 
a magnificent heritage cannot be fathomed.* Pos- 
sibly, the occurrence of some striking event in 
Europe— such as the conquest by the Norsemen 
of that portion of Prance since called Nonnandy, 
and which formed a rich and convenient, colony 
—distracted the attention of the home authmitles, 
and drew their energies into difibnmt spheres 
oi ! action. The absence of sufficient attraction 
in the shape of plunder would also deter the 
wild Norse rovers from . troubling- ■, themselves 
much about the new countries. Peaceful colonis- 
ing a schemes were not to their mind, and they 
had full scope for practising their favourite ■•©ebu* 
pation of raiding among the wealthier nations 
of the Old World. Had the Icelandic explorers 
only continued their efforts, and. pon e tinted a 
little farther to the south, in all probability the 
result would have been different. There "they 
would have found a nobler and more dviHsell 
race of men. Gold, silver, and precious stones j 
would have been met with in abundance ; and ■ 
a country producing such commodifies would i 
certainly not have been so neglected and for- 
gotten. 

What might have been the results in shaping 
the destinies of both the Old World and the 
New, had the discovery of the vast extent and 
unbounded wealth of the Americas been made five 
centuries before Gain mbits lifted the veil, it is 
impossible to tell. One cannot help thinking, 
-however, that had (die subjugation of the native 
races been then attempted, the gallant warritms I 
of Mexico wonM not have succumbed so easily 1 
as they did before Cortes and/ lils-.-./.-haiidfut - : of,d 
Spaniards. There would have been more of: -1 
an equality in the contest, as firearms were not j 
then known, and there is no doubt it was this i 
advantage which gave the merciless conquerors 
their easy victoiy. The native empires of America 
would have had ample time to prepare for the 
struggle, and in the meantime the intercourse 
opened up with European nations would have 
accustomed them to other modes of warfare, 
and enabled them to profit in various ways 
from the more advanced civilisation of the 
| East. Then, possibly, instead of being deprived 
| of their lands by strangers, and they 'themselves 
j doomed to practical extinction as a race or people* 

I the native races of America might have retained 
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the greater portion of their vast territories in 
their own hands, and founded native empires in 
the New World unsurpassed in wealth and power 
by those of the Old. 


RICHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

CHAPITER XXXI.— -GHOSTS. 

A week passed, and Cable did riot reappear at 
the Hall. Josephine hardly expected that he 
•would, but she half— more than half— wished that 
he would. He had loved her; she knew that, 
and it mortified her to think that his love had 
died so easily. She did not wish to live with 
him on the first footing ; but she did not desire 
to part from him in anger and unforgiveness. 
She made no second attempt to see him. She 
nursed her resentment at the injustice she con- 
ceived he# had shown, and hugged herself in her 
pride. It was not for her to step down to him. 
She had . asked his pardon, and he had refused 
it.. ; How r he must come to her, and acknow- 
ledge that there had been fault on his part, 

M> Oornellis said not a word. Everything 
was progressing as best accorded with his wishes. 
He might spoil, he could not mend matters by 
putting his linger to them. Josephine’s indiscreet 
marriage and "this speedy separation were most 
convenient to him. She was married to a man 
who could not interfere with him. He Was left 
with the Hall as his home, and Josephine’s for- 
tune pretty well at his disposal. A husband of 
her own class of life would have taken the man- 
agement of her affairs into his own hands, and 
would have required him and Judith to find 
some other home. 

He did not understand Cable. He had visited 
him without mentioning it to his daughter, and 
had made him a handsome offer to induce him 
to leave the place. His offer had been indig- 
nantly rejected, Why, Mr Oornellis could not 
see. He supposed that Richard wanted to make 
better terms, and he was ready to offer them, 
but waited to see whether, on reconsideration, 
Cable would not come to Ms terms. Like all 
unprincipled men, he was incapable of admitting 
the existence of noble springs of action in others. 

One morning, lie came into the parlour with 
real surprise and perplexity in his face. ‘Jose- 
phine,* he said, ‘wliat do" you think lias hap- 
pened:? That Poor Richard of yours has given 
us the slip • he has gone off with all his goods 
and chattels# # ##■# # : 

©‘Gone* papa l’ 

r s Gone, and joy go with him— gone in the yacht. 
He 1ms kept the plan to himself. Last night, he 
cleared put, live-stock and all, his Mother and 
all. the litter ; and the vessel sailed this morning 
eaH^^ p Bhe w’ent but with the tide# ° 

v f Rapa 1— yon do not mean this 1 Cone 1 Gone 
whither?’ ' 

Iff hat is more than I can say; let us hope, to 
^plore the North-west Passage, We will send 
no. - expeditions : after them. If the polar-bears : 
eat them, may they find the Cables great and 
smalt tq their taste ; they are not to ours? 

osppMae made no response. She was too 
mU .to speak, and not a little distressed. 
Richard gone, and gone without a farewell— gone 



for how long V G one, possibly, for ever. Some- 
thing rose in her throat and choked her. It was 
well, perhaps, that lie had departed ; but it was 
not well that he had gone without taking her 
hand in both his, looking into her eyes, and then, 
with broken voices, asking each other’s mutual 
forgiveness for the past mistakes and estrange- 
ment. 

After remaining for some time silent, thinking, 
and half disposed to cry, Josephine said : 4 Papa, 
do make inquiries. I must know whither he is 
gone ; I eannot endure uncertainty. 5 

‘You will not charter a vessel and sail after 
him? 51 # 

‘ No, papa ; but I want to know" where he is. 
Has he left no message, not a note, for me ? * 

‘ Not a word, which is perhaps fortunate : 
■a word would have been pronounced, and a letter 
spelled, wrong? 

‘Don’t speak like that, papa— it — it pains 
me?- 

‘ Indeed 1 You have become sensitive very 
suddenly? 

There is a kind of woman widely dispersed 
throughout the civilised world who not only eats 
nothing but veal, but looks upon it as her proper 
destiny to bleed calves and reduce their flesh to 
a condition of veal. To their minds, veal is the 
only allowable food : the woman who touches 
hee’f is to be shunned as a dangerous person. To 
suit the taste of these women, everything must 
be reduced to a condition of veal— the lifeblood, 
the colour, the warmth, be bled out of it. These 
women precipitate themselves, as by natural gra- 
vitation, into the arms of ministers of religion, 
because they find in their minds the nearest 
approach to intellectual veal, and listen in sweet 
complacency to their sermons, which are elocu- 
tionary veal. Their favourite reading consists of 
insipid and harmless novels, in which is neither 
fire of passion nor spark of originality. To feel 
deeply, to think independently, are to them 
tokens of a beefy nature, demanding the lancet 
and the letting of blood. They delight in pale 
colours, half -tints, weak morality, milk-puddings, 
and afternoon teas. If they could get their tea 
to draw without the water being raised to a boil, 
it would please them well. 

A century ago, every man went to the barber 
in spring and was ‘let blood;’ and Pur grand- 
mothers all underwent a similar veal- producing 
process, morally, spiritually, mentally ; nowadays, 
a few dashing calves kick up their heels and 
frisk about the field and refuse to submit to 
have their jugular cut. 

All respect to the good women who go about 
with their lancets and little measures for blood ; 
veal is an excellent meat; we .must be thanlcful 
to them for producing it j but they exceed their 
province, they i excite our remonstrance, when 
they Insist on our eating nothing but teak The 
best meat may pall on ns when we have no 
variety, and tp some stomachs, veal is positively 
indigestible. But these veal-eating women are 
apt to be censorious, and to condemn everything 
that contains all but a modicum of blood. 

Aunt Judith was a, veal-eater ; she was a 
worthy woman, of narrow intellect and common- 
dace mind. Her brother .was somewhat of a 
/dal to her ; her niece, a very grievous one. The 
boldness of character, the independence of thought 
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in Josephine, frightened her. She could not 
understand her brother. More than half his 
sarcasms glinted off the surface of her mind, 
incapable of receiving them and feeling their 
point. 

Josephine sat with her aunt in the afternoon, 
but was scarce conscious of her presence. Her 
mind was away on the sea, following the yacht 
over the blue waves and the foaming white horses. 

[ In which direction were the bows turned ? What 
was the plan in Richard’s brain? 

It is a strange fact that a woman rarely 
appreciates the force of her own stabs. She 
regards the wounds she deals as light matters, 
to be easily patched over and quickly healed. 
That they should go down to the bone, be liable 
to fester— that they should leave permanent 
scars, never enters her head. So now, Jose- 
phine laid little weight on the provocation she 
had given ; and she resented the conduct of 
Richard in leaving her without an interview, 
as an undeserved injury. 

Aunt Judith broke in on her reverie by 
saying : ‘I wonder when Mr Cable will return. 
Perhaps he has taken the children a sail for 
change of air. I feel a want of a change 
myself.’ 

V< I do not think he will return,’ said Josephine. 
‘He has taken the furniture of the cottage with 
him.’ 

‘ What has made him do that ? ’ 

‘ He is no doubt going to make a home else- 
where.’ 

‘Why should he leave Hanford?’ asked 
J udith. 

‘He has been uncomfortable in this house ; 

! he is not accustomed to the restraints of our mode 
1 of life,’ replied Josephine. 

| 4 Uncomfortable ! The dinner has always been 

! well cooked. What more can he desire ? ’ 

4 It was not the food which disagreed with him.’ 

‘It is a pity that he should go, considering 
who he is,’ muttered Judith Comeliis. 

‘ Who he is? He has been a fish out of 
water,’ 

‘I do not mean that/ said Aunt Judith. ‘Con- 
i’ sidering who he is, he ought to be here. Of 
| course he has told you about himself and his 
origin?’ 

‘I do not understand. Of course I know ’ 

‘Then you know that in common justice he 
ought to be in this house. I think Gabriel 
behaved very badly in the matter. I know I j 
have not much cleverness ; hut I can see that 
Mr Cable lias been hardly treated. Your father 
says that man is an intelligent animal, and 
woman also— intermittently. I suppose I have 

an intermittent interval of intelligence now and 
then ; and it does seem to me very hard on 
Richard Cable that he, being the son of Gabriel 
Gotham, should not have this house and estate 
as his own j or, at all events, that he should not 

have been provided for independently.’ 

‘Richard — Gabriel Gotham’s son?’" 

4 Yes, of course. He must have told you the 
story. Your father did not wish you to know 
it ; before you were married ; but now that you 
are Mrs Cable, there is no objection to oiir talking 
about it’ : ; ; 

‘Richard never said a word about this to me. 

I aril quite sure he did not know who was his 


father. Yes— I am positive— he told me that 
himself ; and he never said what was false.’ 

‘He did not know? Nonsense, my dear ; of 
course Ms mother told him/ 

‘Aunt, I am convinced to the contrary. You 
do not understand Mrs Cable. She is very proud, 
as proud as if she were a lady. And Richard 
feels so delicately, that I know he. would ask 
her nothing/ 

‘ Mrs Cable always was a proud and. reserved 
woman. She refused a very handsome allowance 
that was offered her by the family, when the 
marriage was annulled/ 

‘Gabriel and she were married?’ 

‘Yes; they were married in Scotland. He j 
ran away with her from Newcastle. It was j 
an unusual course, and therefore very wrong, 
and it brought after it the natural consequences 
of all wrong-doing/ 

‘But, aunt, how is it, if they were married, 
that Mrs Cable did not live with Cousin Gotham 
and bear his name V 

‘ Because the marriage was annulled. By 
; Scottish law, those who are married must have 
resided a certain number of days in the country. 
They had not been the full time by live hours, 
so that the marriage was declared illegal . 5 

‘But — how monstrous ! — why did not" Cousin- 
Gabriel come with her to England and get married 
again ? That would have made all right.’ 

4 He found that he had made a mistake ; and 
he took advantage of the legal Haw to slip out 
of the marriage/ 

4 But— Aunt Judith— the child— I mean; Rich- 
ard?’ 

‘My dear, of course, as the marriage was invali- 
dated, Richard was illegitimate. The ,■ marriage 
was annulled before he was born/ 

Josephine started from her chair and went 
to the window. 

‘When Gabriel married Bessie Cable/ he was 
young and inconsiderate, and soon d iseovered 
they were an ill -assorted pair*. His father and 
uncle used their iniluence, and lie made no objec- 
tion to a separation/ 

Josephine’s face flamed. She stood at the 
window looking out, : 

‘You see now what I mean/ pursued Judith 
Comeliis. ‘If it had not been for that slip of 
five hours, Richard Cable would be Biehard 
Gotham and Squire of Hanford/ 

‘It was infamous— -infamous ! 5 muttered Jose- 
phine. 

‘I cannot say that it was right of Gabriel not 
to acknowledge him, or at least to leave him a 
provision in his will. But then— as you married 
Richard, all seemed to settle itself practically, 
and the injustice to rectify itself ; but now, all 
is wroiig again. You perceive, my dear, how: 
wrong it is to take a course winch is unusual ; 
it lands in all kinds of cliificulties/ ' 

£ It was infamous— infamous l 3 repeated Jose- 
phine. 

4 I would hardly use so strong a term/ said 
Miss Cornellis. ‘ It was inconsiderate, • perhaps, 
of Gabriel Gotham, and a little failing in justice 
to Richard Cable. Hut perhaps Gabriel con- 
sidered that as Bessie Cable refused everything 
that was offered her, she might influence her 
son to adopt the same obstinate and unreason- 
able conduct/ 
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, « She comes cut best— far, far the best in the 
whole ugly story/ said Josephine vehemently. 

£ How could Cousin Gabriel be so base — so 
shabby V 

s My dear, it was a most unsuitably match. 
If you and Biehard had been married in Scot- 
land, and there was a flaw of five hours, would 
you not be glad now to seize the occasion 1 } 

4 No, no ! It was despicable ; it was taking 
advantage of the poor woman's ignorance.’ 

‘I am sure that Gabriel was equally ignorant 
at first, It was only when the matter was looked 
into, that the flaw was found.’ 

‘Aunt/ said Josephine, crossing the room, 
pulling a withered flower out of a vase, then 
going to the window again, and then to the 
table to arrange the books— ‘aunt, I feel like 
a robber. I have driven Bichard away out of 
this house. I have taken all the money, all 
the land, everything to myself, which by equity 
belongs to him/ 

4 1 wish you would not dash about in the room 
like a bird that has got in and cannot And 
its way out. Bit down, and talk of this matter 
easily/ 

4 1 cannot. I cannot keep my hands or my 
feet quiet. I am tingling in all my nerves. I 
feel as if I had committed a dreadful crime. 
If I tease you, I will go out. I must speak 
about this to papa’ 

4 My dear— on no account ! J exclaimed Miss 
Oornellis, in a tone of alarm. 4 He would be 
very angry with me for mentioning it to you/ 

4 But why was not told before? flow long 
have you known this ? J 

* Oh, for many years. It has been a family 
scandal, th at has been hushed up/ 

■ I ought to have been informed of the cir- 
cumstances. ■ I -would never have accepted Cousin 
Gabriel’s estate/ 

* You could not help yourself. It was left, 
not directly to you, but to trustees for your 
use/ 

* It was wrong in you, in my father, not to 
tell me everything. I cannot remain still. I 
irritate you with my pacing about. I cannot 
help myself. I must see papa/ 

4 He is out now, and will not be in for some 
hours/ 

; 4 ‘That , is as . well. I will go to the wind- 
strew and sit there. I am so agitated, so angry, 
so surprised This is sprung on me. I have 
been shamefully . treated. I ought not to have 
been kept in ignorance/ 

She- swept out of the room. She felt the 
necessity for being alone. This, strange revela- 
tion was fraught with consequences not to be 
gauged in a minute. What. was. that which Mrs 
Gable; had said about ; the cuckoo turning the 
little birds out of their pafents^ nestl She was 
the cuckoo ; she had taken to herself the nest 
that of right belonged to Biehard ; she had done 
more— she had driven lxim, his mother and chil- 
dren, out of their own modest cottage, as well. 
Could she sit still and ruffle her plumes, and 
spread, her feathers, and occupy the nest, that 
was not, hers by right, leaving them outcasts? 

Why had her father kept the secret so closely 
from her? She shrank from the ' conclusion. 
Why, knowing what he did, had he counselled , 
her to insult her husband and drive him away? 


She shrank from the answer she made to her- 
self. At once, with great determination, she 
resolved not any more to ask advice of her father 
and be guided by his opinion. She must think 
out the situation for herself, form her own resolu- 
tion, and act on it, in defiance of every remon- 
strance from him or Aunt Judith, lie would 
stand in the way of her doing what was just, 
and slw would object to what was unusual. Jose- 
phine sat on the windstrew, her head spinning, 
hot rushes of anger sweeping through bier arteries, 
followed by cold qualms of heart-sickness. As 
she thus sat, her fingers plucked at the breasting 
of bricks, peeled away flakes of velvety moss, 
scratched out scraps of mortar, picked aw r ay chips 
of brick, and flung them over the unprotected 
side among the broken potsherds. She looked 
over and saw a mouldering collection of garden 
refuse— old geranium roots turned out of their 
pots, and half-decayed flower-sticks, the fragments 
of a shattered garden vase of terra-cotta, the 
accumulation of years of broken ^ flower-pots-— 
a home for the slug and the centipede and the 
wood-louse. This was the bed on which Gabriel 
Gotham had fallen, a bed that truly symbolised 
his mind. 

Josephine could not shake the thought of 
Gabriel out of her head, now that she had 
looked on the place where he had fallen and 
met his death. As she sat on the windstrew, 
with the smell of decay steaming up from the 
refuse-heap, liis feeble, shivering ghost seemed to 
rise out of it and shake its hands deprecatingly, 
and jabber an appeal for pitiful consideration. 
She had been throwing the bits of mortar and 
brick down where he had fallen, and with them 
had cast hard and reproachful thoughts at the 
dead man. She could not thank him for what 
he had done for her ; he had enriched her 
at the cost of a gross injustice committed on his 
son. What an utterly mean, selfish creature 
Gotham had been ! His roundabout way of 
compensating Biehard through her had been on 
a par with all his tortuous methods through 
life. ° 

She could not endure to remain on the wind- 
strew surrounded with sights that brought Gousin 
Gotham before her ; she would go to the cottage, 
to a healthier atmosphere, and satisfy , herself 
whether her father had spoken the truth. It 
was possible that Mr Coniellis, in all things false, 
had deceived her in this particular also. So 
she went out at the garden gate mid along the 
seawall. This was her shortest way, and it suited 
her best. She did not wish to be seen in the 
road] she thought that every one she passed 
would look reproachfully at her. She could not 
endure: to encounter their eyes, She went along 
the wall to the sandy path that led from the- 
village to the shore, then by the /moat. to the- 
bridge, . and over Hie bridge into the garden. 
All was there as. -if -.hpibing .Had ..‘occurred,: The 
beds were in beautiful order ; the' vine -on the 
roof showed a hundred little bunches of swelling 
berries. This year, no little children would sit 
upon the stages of the ladder, looking for the 
purple fruit; their father/would pass down to 
them. She- had spoiled that pleasure for them. 
There was the slope with the bed of thvme 
jorum and mint, where the little ones 
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with fragrant herbs crushed in her little hands. 
She had spoiled that pleasure for them like- 
wise. The scarlet-runners that Bichard had 
staked were in bloom, in, scarlet, and there were 
no little eyes to admire the lovely flowers. 

She went to the house and tried the door. 
It was fast. But she knew how that there was 
a loose pane in the scullery window beside the 
back door, which could be removed, and the 
hand thrust in and the bolt drawn back. Cable 
had told her of this contrivance, by means of 
which be could enter his house at all times 
without disturbing the inmates. She removed 
the pane, and easily unfastened the door. Then 
she entered. The house was deserted, and almost 
wholly cleared of its contents ; but it was unlike 
most abandoned dwellings, for it had been cleaned 
and tidied before it was left. The few things 
that remained, hardly worth removal, had been 
placed in order. There was a plain solid deal 
table in the centre of the kitchen that had not 
been removed. Against the wall, in the corner, 
was the cradle, reversed, the rockers upwards. 
‘ How like Bichard,* thought Josephine. ‘He 
has turned the little crib over, that the dust 
may not fall into it.’ 

He had not taken the cradle away. Bessie 
Was grown almost too big for a cradle, and he 
w Quid never have another "baby. A slight quiver 
passed from Josephine’s heart to her finger- 
ends. 

The brick floor had been swept, the hearth 
tidied, the cinders were brushed into a little heap. 
Something white showed among them. Josephine 
knelt on the dead hearth, put her 'hand to the 
ashes, and extracted some scraps of card. They 
were her mounted cabinet photograph, torn twice 
across, downwards and sidewards, with a firm 
hand. So had Bichard taken the thought, the 
memory of Josephine, out of his heart and cast 
it from him for ever. A pang shot through the 
breast of Josephine, as though his hand were 
on her heart and were tearing it twice across, 
downwards and laterally. She threw the scraps 
of the despised portrait on the ground, then 
stooped and picked them up. ‘ He would not 
wish any semps— even these— to litter about 
and she replaced them among the cinders. 

There was no resentment in her bosom now : 
all her wrath against Bichard had died away ; 
her sense of wrong was swallowed up in the 
thought of the great injustice done to him. 

She wondered whether she could find any where 
in the house a photograph of himself. She had 
never seen one, He was too modest to think 
of being taken ; but it was not improbable that 
his mother had insisted on his being photographed 
when he was younger, and there was a‘ chance, 
a poor chance, of a copy being left behind. She 
ascended the staircase and looked about the bed- 
rooms. There were nails in the walls where 
little looking-glasses and pictures and texts had 
Bung; but there were no photographs ; nothing 
left but the nails, and one illuminated text, 

‘ When all these things come upon you— then 
LOOK UP,’ . 

The bedrooms were quite empty; the floor 
had- ; been recently washed, and had not a foot- 
mark on it. The blinds had been removed from 
the windows. The rooms looked utterly forlorn. 
She came sadly down-stairs again. 


In a corner of the kitchen was a shelf with 
drawers let into the wall— a fixture, therefore 
not removed. On the shelf was a bundle of 
old clothes of the children, neatly pinned together 
— rags, no longer fit for wear by them ; and in 
the drawers was a small straw hat, tied up in 
Richard’s blue po ek et-li audit e reh ief — th at ha nd- 
kerchief at 'which- she had sneered. The little 
hat had perhaps been forgotten ; perhaps it was 
not wanted, and ..Richard had left purposely the 
handkerchief, which would remind him of one 
of his wife’s sarcasms. She im knotted the ends 
of tlie kerchief and took it in her hand. 

From the ceiling in the kitchen, depending 
from a crook, hung a fresh hunch of everlastings,, 
pink -and- white flowers of that summer, not yet 
dried — lmng head downwards, that they might 
dry expanded. Then Josephine’s heart swelled 
up, and she choked. Hastily she drew the 
inverted cradle from the wall and put it near 
the table, under the tuft of fading everlastings, 
and sat down on the cradle, between the rockers, 
and put her face into her hands and wept. 
It was as though the spirit of Richard Cable 
rose before her out of the cold ashes on the 
hearth, from among the torn fragments of her 
own likeness— not the spirit of the wounded, 
angry, unforgiving, despairing man, shw : had 
last seen him, but as of old, gentle, humble, 
full of divine trust and love. 

She cried long ; her own little white hand- 
kerchief was. soaked, and she wept • -tears-: : of 
bitter self-reproach into the grout, blue diVlwbmt 
she had so scorned ; and when the fountain of 
her tears dried, then she helil the kerchief to 
her aching heart, and presently again buried 
her face in it. There was naught ridiculous-., 
to her now in the blue handkerchief with its 
white spots. 
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Mxk is, and always has been, a very curious 
compound. Some men seem born to spend, 
others to conserve. This has been the state ’ of 
matters from the beginning, and the causes origi- 
nate in the mind of .man himself;,:; lie is their 
father ; his affections and will are the faculties r 
which become the obedient instruments of the 
nature we call thriftless or sordid. 

The nature of the spendthrift is easily under- 
stood— at least so it is said ; there is: so natch of 
simplicity and of recklessness in it, that we gener- 
ally identify a spendthrift with a good-natured 
fellow. The miser, on the other . hand, is Ah- 
enigma and a mystery. He is one of : the rniomu- 
lies and absurdities of nature. Dickens with hi-, 
pen and Angelo with his brush have portrayed 
to our minds their ideal miser. Money is his 
;sbie : ;aim-; the man within him and the-; world ■ 
of humanity arouncl him, are but as dust and ; 
rubbish compared with Ms golden pieces ; im-y 
the miser seldom takes p&per in lieu of hard 
cash. 

But we must not despise the miser indiscrimi- 
nately ; let us rather attempt to lift some of them 
at least from the degraded position they have 
always occupied in the public miricb It may 
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never have occurred to our readers that the desire 
to be philanthropic has induced some men to 
become misers. Nevertheless, this is the case, 
although we may not have had frequent oppor- 
tunity of verifying this experience. Thus, when 
Bethlehem Hospital, London, was built, a wretched 
miser of the East End gave, a subscription of one 
hundred pounds. When the collectors called at 
his residence, they found him scolding a servant 
for throwing away a match which had not been 
burned at both ends. To him, the waste of this 
match was a worse blow than the giving away of 
such a large sum, Gurgot of Marseilles was 
another confirmed miser ; every one in the city 
knew him, and it is not exaggeration to say every 
one hated him for his sordidness. Yet, we know 
from his will that he scraped together, ten thou- 
sand pounds in order to furnish the poor of his 
native town with a good and cheap water-supply. 

Every class of the community supplies subjects 
for the miser list. This at first sight appears 
strange. Suppose we take the nobility and clergy 
—classes which we would fancy should be free of 
: such sordidness ; and we find that even amongst 
these the malady is very rampant ; indeed, the 
nobility have supplied, and do supply, most of the 
miser tribe. There have been, few soldiers like 
the first Duke of Marlborough, and yet he was a 
very sordid individual. To save a sixpence for 
carriage hire, lie would walk, when an old man, 
from the public rooms in Bath to his hotel, in all 
kinds of weather. He died worth one million 
sterling, which he left to his grandson, Lord 
Trevors, his bitterest enemy.: 

There seems to be a certain irony of fate in the 
miser’s pains to collect money, for generally the 
•produce of his mean and sparing living falls into 
the hands either of thriftless sons or bitter foes. 
In spite of the knowledge of this, the poor miser 
grasps and gathers together all he can lay hands 
upon, thus adding day by day to his physical 
and moral ruin. The life of Yandille more than 
justifies this statement. This man’s food consisted 
of ; bread and milk, with the addition of a glass of 
soitr wine on a Saturday ; his religious mite was 
one farthing per week, and at his death he left 
eight :dxui^i^!Ai®oaisan(3. pounds to the khms of 
France. /, : ■ ° . 

■ One redeeming feature of the miser’s character. 
k that he generally suffers the effect of his sins 
himself. He does not punish others. One excep- 
tion to this rule is the life of Andley, who nour- 
ished in England during the Commonwealth. 
Tins miser started life with two hundred pounds 
which sum he lent out to the sons of cavaliers and 
to clerks at a high rate of interest, His whole 
life was one of cunning and disreputable craft 
and by such means he accumulated four hundred 
thousand pounds, which, however* reverted to the 
government. 

The keen and earnest craving for money does 
■ not belong to wlhnduala only ; it has often been 
obaraotenstio ,jn the life of nations. The South 
bee, Babble m ■ our own country showed what 


thousands would do in the worship of mammon. 
But the tulip mania of Holland in 1034 surpasses 
every other illustration we are able to cite. Such 
was the rage for tulips that they rose to enormous 
prices. To possess tulips was to be rich. One of 
these flowers, named the Admiral Lief ken, was 
worth at market value four thousand four hundred 
florins ; and the Semper Augustus brought five 
thousand five hundred florins. If another mania 
should arise, would not there be found thousands 
of men and women thronging to swell the sordid 
contingent ? Such incidents as these in the life 
of a nation show that running through the whole 
of society there is an undercurrent of sor- 
didness, which becomes direct and strong when 
once the floodgates of public opinion open their 
folding leaves. There may be a difference in 
degree between the confirmed miser and those 
men who delude and are deluded by tempting 
baits, but the cases are of the same kind. 

The miser is very often unconscious of his 
meanness, and even rejoices when he sees any 
other man display the same quality. The 
biography of Hichams Hicham us shows this con- 
clusively. This person was a descendant of the 
Byzantine monarchy but their spirit of lavish- 
ness was in no way inherited by him, for during 
his lifetime he managed by niggardliness to raise 
the value of his possessions to many thousands 
of pounds. The great question of his life was, 
to whom should he leave his money t This 
problem was solved for him by means of a rather 
curious incident, A distant relative of his sent 
him a letter written on an inch of paper. This 
was enough ; the miser seemed to see in his 
absent friend a fitness which fully warranted 
him in making this apparently thrifty person Iris 
heir. 

The habits of the miser are peculiar in the 
extreme. The Bev. Mr Jones of Blewbury may 
serve us for a pattern. With a stipend of fifty 
pounds per annum, and blessed with a fortune 
amounting to two hundred pounds, lie left at I m 
death the sum of ten thousand pounds. For forty 
years lie was rector of Blewbury, and during that 
long period only one person was known to have 
sat at his festal board. He never had a fire lit in 
his house, and as for servants, the very thought 
of them was enough. During winter nights, "he 
used to go to the houses of his parishioners in 
order to keep himself from starving of cold, rather 
than light a fire at the rectory. 

When the miser dies, his; possessions are often 
found in the most •out-oM^ ; '.Mr 

and Miss Dancer are reputed to have been the 
most noted raisers of tlie eigliteeiith century. To 
tell Oil thmr wrmlfl Via . tvifawA - . 
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tell all their habits would be interesting, but 
rather tedious ; let the manner in which they kept 
their money suffice. Their fortune; amounted 
to twenty thousand pounds, which sum was 
stored away thus : two thousand five hundred 
was found under a dunghill - five hundred: in an 
old jacket nailed to the manger of their stable ; 
notes amounting to six hundred pounds were 
stowed away in an old teapot ; and many old jugs 
filled with gold and silver were hidden, away in 
the stable loft. The chimney yielded two thou- 
sand pounds. In this dirty place there were 
nineteen holes, each of which held a sum of 
money. ' . 

There is without doubt a very complex nature 
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in the man or woman thus addicted to grasping ; 
but the facts and phenomena are so varied that 
it is difficult to place them under any fixed 
principle. 

CHECKMATED. 

CHAPTER IV. 

David’s strange visitor had not been gone many 
minutes, when a knock at the door announced the 
return of his daughters; and presently, Josie and 
Minnie entered, all full of pleasant excitement ancl 
merry innocent talk, with satire from the younger 
—a contrast positively awful to the' interview and 
conversation he had just held. His daughters, 
however, were not likely to notice liis embarrass- 
ment ; there was so much to be said and thought 
in reference to Geoffrey’s return. The friendly 
neighbour’s utterances, too, were quoted, especially 
with regard to one point on which Minnie took 
great delight in dwelling. 

‘And so, father,’ continued Minnie, ‘Mrs 
Harper said: “It is quite plain that Josie has 
two strings to her bow.” So she has, and she is 
fretting all day long because she does not know 
which to choose.* 

‘ Minnie ! 5 exclaimed the elder sister, in a tone 
of dignified reproof, calculated to repress all such 
levity, but which somehow missed its mark upon 
the present occasion. 

‘Why, you know, father, 5 persisted Minnie, 

‘ we hail promised to dine with Mr Gad ham at. 
the Grand Rosary, and then afterwards to go to 
the theatre. Perhaps this will come off on the 
very day that Geoffrey arrives. I tell her she 
ought to make up her mind at once. Don’t you 
think so, father V 

‘It was the 20th ; I recollect it perfectly ! 5 
exclaimed David, who had been forcing himself 
to pay a little outward attention to his daughter’s 
talk, but whose mind had been busy with his 
own painful recollections, until a ray of remem- 
brance had enabled him to Verify the statement 
of his visitor. M beg your pardon, my dear, 5 
he continued ; ‘ I was thinking of something else. 
Yon said you were going to dine with Geofire v, 
I think V 

This produced a laugh from each of the girls ; 
then Minnie had to explain what she did say, 
and again appealed to her father for Ins opinion. 
Josie, although she rebuked her sister for such 
giddiness, was evidently flattered at being sup- 
posed to occupy such an enviable position, and 
while probably as true and as much attached to 
Geoffrey as any sweetheart could wish, yet could 
not help a longing glance or two at the brilliant I 
position waiting her acceptance. 

There was, the reader may be sure, a great deal 
more of this conversation, poor David being in 
agony while it lasted, and finally making" his 
escape under a plea of headache and a desire to 
smoke his pipe in the open air. 

His inedi tations, as he slowly paced to and 
fro in the quiet street,, were no less bitter ; even 
the chatter of his girls had helped to open his 
eyes more fully to the horror— it was nothing 
less to him— of his position. What did Ernest 
Gadham mean by his advances to his daughter 
and his intimated offer of marriage 1 It was 
impossible for David to decide which would now 


be the most repellent, whether to find the man 
in earnest, or merely playing a part. Above all, 
what was he to do ? That he would not remain 
a tacit partner in the conspiracy, was certain ; but 
it was not so easy to decide upon the best way 
| of going to work. He might go straight to the 
I firm and expose the plot. Much as he disliked 
| the new people, David was quite capable of acting 
justly by them; or, perhaps it would be best 
to go in the first place to Ernest and tell him 
and his lawyer of the discovery he had made. 
His last resolve, as he entered liis house after a 
long saunter, was to do both these things next 
day. He should have some trouble about the 
borrowed money — lie felt certain of that, but 
perhaps the firm would help him. ‘And if lial, 5 
thought David stoutly, ‘ I would rather have 
the brokers in and be sold up, than go on with 
such people. 5 

The first post next morning brought old David 
a letter. He did not know the hand writing j but 
the address was written in a clear, legible, nay 
beautiful hand, such as he had seldom seen. He 
opened it. A glance at the signature was enough ; 
he felt as though he was holding some reptile 
in his hand. The letter was signed, ‘ Andrew 
Whitman (Fly Scotty). 5 It was addressed inside 

t0 Mr 

David Chester* 

And underneath was written ; ‘ What do you 
think of that for an imitation? I never forget 
a name on which I have once worked. 5 And 
the imitation was indeed perfect-. Even in the 
shock of seeing liow fully the convict was home 
out in his story, David could not help admiring 
his skill. He was sure that he would have sworn 
to this also as being liis own writing. 

‘I forgot to mention last night a little fact 
which will help us’ — the letter "went on (‘Us! 5 
The mere reading of this word corminmicated 
a fresh shudder to David) — ‘and I think when 
I tell you what it is, you will agree with me that 
we liad better begin with Torn Ellitt. I have 
heard, and am satisfied it is the correct tip, that 
Gadham is to many E Hitt’s sister. If so* it is 
plain that this is a part of the bargain. Of 
course, if you know this, you can work Ellitt 
easily enough ; he will not lose such, a chance 
for a trifle. They may Wonder how you got 
your information ; yon can tell them it was from 
me, if you like. I shall take care never to go 
near them again, so they may do their worst ; 
and I know I can trust you in the money 
matter. 5 

The hail-fellow style of this epistle, the. palp- 
able confidence the writer felt in GhesteFs wilMng- 
ness to become his accomplice — these were enough 
at once to sicken the clerk and yet strengthen ' 
his resolve. 

To do Mr Andrew Whitman justice, it must 
be owned that he had not the 'faintest idea of 
any wrong-doing being involved in .the .‘besting A 
those who were themselves dishonest and willing 
to ‘best 5 him. Nor did he conceive for a moment 
that any man of business, especially when pos- 
sessed of what Mr Whitman so sorely lacked, a 
good character, cdulcl hesitate to join him. 

David looked pale and haggard from worry ancl 
sleeplessness ; but his step was firm enough as 
he went towards the solicitor’s office. Without 
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any regard to the counsel of Andrew, lie bad 
determined on commencing there. He was fortu- 
nate in Ills choice of time, for not only was Mr 
Eliitt within, but . Mr Gadham was with him. 
The clerk who announced the visitor was told 
toshow him in at once. 

The two principals .exchanged a meaning glance 
and smile on hearing the name. 4 1 told you so,’ 
said Gadham in a low tone ; * I knew he could 
not resist the temptation ; and here he is— pre- 
pared to recollect everything and to swear to 
anything.* 

Ellitt laughed at this sally ; and then David 
was shown in. 

8 Good-morning, Mr Chester/ began the solicitor. 
1 You asked to see me, I believe ; but I thought 
you would not mind Mr Gadham being present, 
as he happened to be here,* 

4 On the contrary, I am glad to see him ; it 
will save me some trouble, as my business is with 
you both, 1 He was obliged to moisten his lips 
with his tongue as he spoke, they were so dry 
and hard. 

; lYou are not looking very well this morning/ 
said the lawyer. 4 The weather, I suppose, is 
affecting you, 'like the rest of us ?• 5 
' : t 0fo,ysir, , r 'returnetT ; . David ; 8 if I look ill, it 
is. from a more serious cause than the weather.’ 
He not only spoke more firmly now, but there 
was something in his tone which instantly 
attracted the attention of the two men who con- 
fronted him, both of them crafty and suspicious to 
a degree. 

8 Ah ! . Then what is it, Chester % Speak out!* 
exclaimed Gadham. 

*1 mean to do so ; I am here to do it. You are 
trying to pass off a fictitious will as that of the 
late Mr Gadham, and to aid your schemes, have 
forged my signature. I disown that signature, 
and insist upon its being cancelled — at once! 

Ellitt, after a glance at his confederate, bent a 
searching look on David, but did not speak. 
Ernest Gadham turned pale, and uttered a low 
whistle. 

Are you tipsy ? 5 he asked, with an assump- 
tion of insolent swagger ; there was no reality 
in it. 8 If so, you had better go home and sleep 
it off, before you intrude upon two gentlemen 
who have business to attend to/ 

1 1 am not tipsy, and I can see you know 
I am not/ ported Chester. 8 It will be better 
to avoid insult, and to understand, once for all, 
that I know your will is a fraud, and that you 
have deceived me/ 

8 Why, you scoundrel D cried Gadham, who had 
plainly made up his mind to take a hectoring 
line, 8 have you the assurance to come here and 
tell ns that you have committed perjury ?— and 
/ can promise you penal servitude for it— have 
sfcuek to it as long as it suited you ; and mow, 
some; one else having got hold of you, I suppose, 
who you think will pay you better, you are 
willing to try a little false swearing on the other 
side. Is that it V 

I tell you/ replied David, in whose cheeks 
a little colour now appeared, as he smarted under 
these insults, ‘that 1 can see you know better, 
bmee you ’deal with me in tins manner, I leave 
yon to do your best and worst/ - 
8 Our worst, you may be sure of it, will be 
sending you to the Old Bailey, and that will 


be our answer to your first move/ said Gadham 
‘ Be off !— and move in the matter if you dare 1 ? 

‘Stay ! J exclaimed Ellitt, as David moved 
from his seat, the lawyer laying his hand ^at 
the same time on Gadham’s arm, as a warning 
to him to be silent for the moment. 8 This is 
not a chance shot. This _ man kte not hit upon 
this means of blackmailing us from his own 
ingenuity. He has seen Andy Whitman. I am 
perfectly sure of it. I knew the villain would 
he up to some treachery^ and no\v we have it. — 

I do not suppose you will own it, Mr Chaster, 
but I am satisfied you have been in communi- 
cation with one Andrew \V hitman/ 

8 1 have no wish to deny it. I have seen the 
person you mention, and from him have learned 
what I have just told you. Had I suspected it 
earlier, you would have seen me here earlier/ 

8 You are probably not aware, Mr Chester/ 
said the lawyer, speaking in a calm tone, yet 
with an air of superiority, as a person might 
speak who felt something like contempt at being 
compelled to discuss a subject so palpably trivial 
and absurd, 8 that this person is a : tieket-of -leave ' 
man, and, moreover, one who is sought by the 
police ; that he is a man who. has lived for years 
by every kind of fraud ; a man whose oath would 
be of no value in a court of justice, and who 
•is willing, as in the present case, to turn against 
those who have been his best friends/ 

8 1 saw and heard enough in my only interview 
with this man/ returned the clerk, 8 to convince 
me that I could have no intimacy with him ; but 
if his' account is true— and I have reason to- think 
it is— you are the last persons in the world who 
should object to his character/ 

8 Then what are we to infer from your visit 
of this morning % 1 pursued the lawyer,. : c Do 
you mean to repudiate your 'signature— to • .which, 

I must remind you, y on have sworn— and* further, 
to declare the will a spurious one ’l 1 
8 1 do/ said David firmly. 

8 It will be a serious thing began Ellitt ; 
but Gadham interrupted him. 

8 You may finesse and beat about the bush 
for a week with such a man as this/ said Mr 
Ernest; 8 1 have seen enough of Inin to know 
better. I will : go straight to the. point.— Now, 
look here, Chester ; we are just about to settle with 
the firm, and so our promises will be as good as 
ready-money; If you go : straigh t with ns, : doing 
nothing, in point of fact, you shall have a thou- 
sand pounds in hard cash in your pocket before 
the week is out. That is the one side. On the 
other, I give you my word I will sell you up 
for what you owe me. I have taken the pre- 
caution to obtain a writ against you in case of 
need \ here it ; is";. and you shall stand in the 
dock at a police court on a charge of perjury 
and conspiracy, if you do go on.— Do not answer 
now, but take yourself off, and think about if; 
Come here the day after to-morrow— no, the 
following day ; call about this time, with your 
final answer. That is all we need say/ 

8 And remember, if yon act fairly by us’ -\ 

began the lawyer ; but Gadham again interrupted 
him. - / I; . I I 

■ No, Tom/ ho said ; 8 1 mean to manage this 
in my own way. He .knows we shall be liberal. 

I think he also understands that we can hit Jiard, 
and mean to do it,— Good-morning, : Chester/ j 
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On this, David, who had looked very serious 
during these harangues, left the office, not having 
said anything to confirm the appointment made, 
although the others no douht considered he had 
tacitly agreed to it. 

* Let him do what he likes/ said Gadham 
as the clerk went out. ‘The firm will settle to- 
morrow, thanks to my agreeing to halve the 
estate ; and when once we have the cash in 
hand, we can laugh at the old fool. 7 

‘It will be as well to keep him on the right 
side even then/ said Ellitt gravely. ‘It may 
suit you to leave the country, but I do not 
wish to do so. Besides ’ 

‘Oh, I know what you are going to say/ 
exclaimed Gadham. ‘ I will marry your sister 
the day after the settlement, so that need not 
trouble us.— As for Chester, he won't know any- 
thing of onr arrangements. I can tell him we 
have altered our minds, and are not going on 
with the business. We may give him his sig- 
nature back, for the new will must be destroyed, 
I expect. Anything will do when once we have 
the money/ 

Mr E Hitt’s countenance hardly expressed so 
much confidence as his coadjutor appeared to 
feel ; nevertheless, as it was plain that nothing 
better might be done, he raised no argument. 

Dejected as David had appeared on leaving the 
conference, his mind was in no degree shaken, 
although the prospect of a criminal prosecution 
— and he fully believed in the power of the 
two men to subject him to this— had more terrors 
to one of his timid, nervous temperament than 
to most men ; hut David, with all his faults 
and shortcomings, was an honourable old fellow. 
So he went straight from Mr Ellitt •$ office to 
that of Brisby, Gadham, & Co., where lie had 
thought never to set foot again. His dislike to 
the firm was so great, and his sense of the 
injustice he had suffered at their hands was 
so keen, that no stronger testimony to his 
honesty could he adduced than his overcoming 
these feelings when he felt it was Ms duty to 
do so. 

He saw his old friend the head -clerk, whose | 
face assumed a lugubrious expression on recog- 1 
hisihg David, and who shook his head sadly 
ere his visitor began his speech. When he found 
that David wished for ait interview on urgent 
business with Mr Gadham, : his astonishment 
expressed itself in a low but unmistakable 
whistle. 

‘I am sure I do not know what to say about 
it/ he said; ‘however, he is in his office, and 
I will take your message in myself ; it may 
; give you a better chance/ 

So the kindly head-clerk disappeared ; but 
returned in a minute with permission for David to 
enter the private office, a permission of which 
the latter at once availed himself. 

C I hope/ muttered the head-clerk as the door 
closed behind the visitor, * that he will mind 
wliat he says, for I never knew the governor 
in a worse temper than to-day. 7 This augured 
badly for the caller, but luckily he did not 
hear the comment, 

The beginning of the interview was in keeping 
with the head-clerMs forebodings. ‘Well? 7 said 
Mr Gadham, looking up from his letters with 
expression on his features. ‘I 



thought I had given you a sufficient answer, 
Chester ; but it seems you have something to say 
to me again. What is it 
‘ I am here on your business rather than mv 
own. I am not biased By the treatment I have 
met with here, or I should not be in your office •> ' 
this morning. My visit has reference to the 
will of Mr Peter Gadham. 7 

Ills listener was evidently startled by this 
commencement, and in a moment was all atten- 
tion— attention which did not diminish as Ms 
visitor went on with his story. 

We need not follow this in detail, for the 
reader knows what David had to tell. As might 
have been expected, the recital made a great 
impression on his listener, who uttered an occa- 
sional ejaculation of wonder or indignation. 

When David had finished, the merchant said; v 
‘Of course you are prepared to adhere to this 
statement, Mr Chester. If so, I think I may \ 
promise to see yon harmless, despite all Ernest ■ 
Gadham’s threats, joined to all his lawyer can - 
do. You are in time, but only just in time, 
with your coinmunication. Do not trouble your- 
self about the money you owe these men ; l will 
see to that. You must be here to-morrow morn- , 
ing at twelve— no, a quarter to twelve. X have 
an interview with these people for that time, 
when I was to buy them off ; but I need not 
enter upon such an explanation to you. Ybu 
understand what I want of you % 3 
‘Yes, sir,* 1 said David, ‘But you remember 
that I have an appointment with .Mr Ellitt ami 
Mr Gadham on the third day from this. If I 
meet them 1 — ~~ 

‘ Oh, do not concern yourself with that appoint-.' 
rnenfc ! 7 interposed the other impatiently ; ‘you 
will find that will shift for itself after to-mGrrow. 

If you are, -as I firmly believe you to be, a truth- 
ful and honest man, you will and must be here 
to-morrow, Have I your promise ? ’ 

‘ You have, sir/ said David. 

Mr Gadham continued : ‘Then you had better 
leave by my private door, as I do not care about 
your being asked any questions relative to this 
interview. — Be firm, and fear no one/ 

The merchant let David out, us he had said ; 
and the expectant head -clerk, with one or two 
to whom he had spoken on the subject, were 
balked of a most interesting gossip, their wonder 
| rising to a high pitch when it became plain that 
| Mr Gadham must actually himself have. lot. the 
• clerk out by his private door, a thing scarce ever, 
heard off t -I 

In spite of the mereliaiifc’s adjuration to keep 
up his courage and fear nobody, David was dis- 
pixited enough as he went homewards* It was 
not so easy as ; Mr Gadham seemed to suppose t 
for him to throw off the dread of a criminal 
prosecution. He belie ved— -partly from his old ; 
recollections of Ernest, and partly from recent 
revelations— that the two accomplices were cap- 
able of endeavouring, by any wickedness, to 
avenge themselves upon him, and although he 
might be acquitted, the ordeal would be terrible. 
Tired in body as well as in mind, he treated 
himself to a ride on an omnibus, and mounting 
outside, succeeded iff securing the last and only 
spare seat on the crowded roof. Ere the vehicle- 
had travelled any great distance, it stopped hx 
order to allow a passenger to alight, and this ' : 
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passenger, in reaching the rear, had to pass David. 
He was a weather-beaten, broad-shouldered fellow, 
and as the clerk looked at him, there was some- 
thing, or so he fancied, unaccountably familiar 
in the man’s face. 

Their eyes met, and for a moment there came 
such an "expression over the features of the 
stranger, that David actually fancied lie was about 
to speak. Nothing came of it, however ; the 
passenger descended the steps, and David watched 
until he was lost in the crowd of wayfarers who 
thronged that busy part 

David had been sitting alone for some time in 
the evening, trying to banish thought, but incess- 
antly picfitiring'all. kinds of disagreeable incidents, 
when suddenly the sound of voices and laughter 
was heard outside. Then came footsteps crossing 
his little garden ; his daughters 5 voices were there, 
but there was another, a man's voice. David 
hurried to answer the knock ; everything, even 
these cheerful sounds, filled him with trepidation ; 
but as he opened the door, a man sprang forward, 
i seized him by the hand , and th e friendly voice 
of Geofirey Coyne exclaimed : ‘ Here I am again, 
Mr Chester, homo, safe and sound, in Old England 
once more ! 3 : : ■ ■ 

1 1 am glad to see you, my boy— never more 
glad to see a true friend than now.’ 

* Yes ; and the beauty of it is that there is no 
going to sea again for me, 1 continued Coyne. 

* I have made something like a fortune, * Mr 
Chester, and you do not catch me doing the 
gallant jack- tar any more. 5 

A W EEIv WIT H THE C CRN I SII 
El SHIER FOLK, 

There can be no greater relief and pleasure to 
persons of sedentary habits, weary of the dust and 
clamour of busy town-life, than to get away from 
the scenes and associations • of their ordinary 
occupations. Following in the track of a young 
artist-friend in search of the picturesque, we 
found ourselves, after a somewhat tedious jour- 
ney, snugly ensconced in a comfortable sitting- 
room at St Ives, an artist-haunted spot, perched 
on a rocky promontory some miles north-east 
of Land% Endv The ancient little town is unique 
in -the beauty of its situation arid surround- 
ings; and on a fine day— and all the days 
were fine-— when the quaint gray houses are 
shimmering in the .pure sunlight, and the silver 
and green of the sea lap the many-hued rocks and 
creamy yellow sands, it is especially charming. 
Standing on the ‘island 1 by the little fortress of 
Pendinas, one sees to the right, point beyond 
point, the bold headlands of the Cornish coast. 
Before us is the broad Atlantic, its now peaceful 
bosom' flecked with white or brown sailed iflshin A 
boats ; and to the left, or south-west, : are the pre- 
cipitous : cliffs that terminate in ; Toi-Pedn (the 
holed cliff ) and Land’s End. St Ives itself m i 
full of surprises,- and abounds m the groupings 
md incidents which artists most admire. Narrow, 
steep, and tortuous streets, with flights of stone 
steps on either side ; quaint gabled porches ; mvs- 
tenous-iooking cellars filled with huge casks and 
hogsheads' £ gray-green shingled roofs with corners 
i ©played to offer the least resistance to the wild 
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west winds ; swarthy fishermen with loads of 
tanned nets on their broad shoulders ; tidy 
fishwives with jean bonnets flapping in the 
breeze ; and groups of barefooted children ; while 
every glimpse adcnvn the straitened ways has 
for a background a vignette of sunlit sea. There 
are no architectural pretensions, no stucco, no 
gardens even, here in the old town— simply a 
mass of picturesque confusion, each little domicile 
seemingly anxious only to secure a lodgment on 
the rock, with just a peep of the bay from the 
open door or latticed window. 

But more charming still is the little town and 
harbour ‘’tween the lights, 5 when the sun has gone 
down behind the purple moorlands. Then the 
fleet of fishing-boats, with taper masts catting the 
sky-line, sway gently with the tide, like a bevy 
of ancient dames in a stately dance, while the 
harbour-lights ' dip down into the deep blue like 
moorings of golden chains. Middle August is the 
least busy season, as upwards of six hundred of 
the fishermen are away in the North Sea or along 
the Irish coast drift-fishing for herring. Never- 
theless, morning after morning, except Sunday 
and Monday— not a keel moves on the Sunday— ~ 
the little quay, constructed by the famous Srneaton, 
is covered with glittering spoil, laid out in rows to 
await the fall of the hammer, and be forthwith 
despatched to London, Bristol, and the great towns 
of the Midlands and north of England. 

There are mostly a few boats employed in the 
drift-net fishing for pilchard ; but the greater 
number are engaged in tackle-fishing for conger, 
cod, ling, skate, v ray, &c. Judging from the size of 
the monsters captured sometimes, this line- fishing 
must be laborious work. The conger is not an 
easy creature to handle ; it has a way of coiling 
itself round anything near, and it finds frequently 
the legs of its captor are most convenient ; its 
grip is so tenacious, that the head may be entirely 
severed from the body before its hold is relaxed. 
It will even hold on to a knife in this way, A 
visitor standing by at a sale noticed one- -twitching 
slightly while lying on the quay, and foolishly 
touched its head with his foot, when the creature 5 © 
mouth suddenly opened and seized it He assured 
me that the recovery of his foot was a difficult, 
painful, and eventually a bootless task. Oh an- 
other occasion, a practical joker induced a black 
retriever to wag its tail in close proximity to a 
conger’s mouth. The appendage was promptly 
seized, and the horrified dog scampered through 
the streets yelling piteously as the huge eel held 
on firmly behind. At this season, the conger finds 
the readiest sale, lots of forty to fifty, averaging a 
score pounds- weight each fish, selling for forty" to 
fifty shillings. Skate are mostly consigned to Paris, 
where they are used extensively as food by the 
poor, and also at the restaurants to thicken ‘soivp. 
It is asserted by some, by the way, that both 
conger and skate are used v .extensively iri. tire 
■manufacture of f turtle 5 soup. : Of skate, we saw 
half a ton, fresh caught, sold for seven shillings. 
It must be remembered, . however, that the small 
priee would be inereased tenfold e.fe it arrived 
at London, by carriage and salesmen’s charges. Of 
pg. dogfish— apparently a species of ^ shark— which : 
follows the shoals of herring and pilchard, lots of 
forty or more, averaging eight to ten pouada-veighfr' 
a fish, sold for half-a-crown. These are purchased 
by the poorest inhabitants, opened, salted, ' and 
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dried for winter provision. The ray, however, 
another species of Hat* fish, is most commonly vised 
as food by the fishermen’s families. The visitor 
will note how frequently it hangs on the fronts of 
the cottages ; it is always removed, however, during 
the hours of Sunday. A ray of six pounds may 
usually he purchased for three-halfpence or two- 
pence, It is this seemingly inexhaustible and 
never-failing supply of ‘bread’ from the waters, 
cheap vegetables, and a mild climate, which render 
it possible for the poorest to live. Of fish, besides 
the foregoing, ling, cod, gurnet, and tub were most 
plentiful. The last-named is of a brilliant orange 
red. ^ 

The Cornish fishermen are a splendid race ; 
sober, industrious, and God-fearing. The Sunday 
is invariably kept with decorum and solemnity, 
and their huge barn-like chapels are crowded. 
During my week’s sojourn among them, I neither 
saw a tipsy person nor heard an oath. There is 
no * larking, 5 no horseplay, no music-hall songs. 
The whole nature of the people seems to be chas- 
tened and subdued by their uncertain, hazardous, 
and laborious calling, and the ever-abiding presence 
of the great wide sea. For hours and hours they 
will stand in little groups on the quay or beach, 
talking gravely, in undertones ; or gazing intently 
on the scene before them, speculating on the 
various craft that glide past as in the silence of a 
dream. 

It is an interesting spectacle when the boats 
arrive in the morning after the night’s tackle- 
fishing. Each boat is pulled quietly in, and put 
in place, without noise, hurry, or confusion, by the 
quay-side. There is no swearing or angry chiding ; 
all is done earnestly and quickly, with a sober 
dignity of manner, and without the least affecta- 
tion or seeming consciousness of being scrutinised 
by the groups of visitors, artistic or otherwise, j 
The - whole scene is a succession of charming | 
marine pictures, every incident and figure in 
which is harmonious and true. In the spring 
mackerel season, when the great glittering heaps 
of fresh-caught fish are flashing with iridescent 
colours-— silver and ultramarine, lake and purple 
and emerald green — the quay is busiest. 

A few years ago, however, the principal branch 
of the industry was the pilchard-fishery, carried 
on by means of huge nets called seines, several 
hundred yards in length. The pilchard, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the gipsy-herring, is a fish 
differing but slightly from a small herring. For 
years it used to appear off the Cornish coast with 
great regularity in such incredible numbers that 
; the .shoals covered sometimes many acres in extent, 
i There was a take last autumn; but in the 
previous year, none were caught. The pilchards 
usually appear about the end of September or 
beginning of October; but owing to some cause, 
at present not clearly ascertained, the pilchard- 
fishery is almost a failure. Some of the natives 
ascribe it to the disturbance caused by steam- 
trawling. The St Ives fishing seasons are the 
winter mackerel season, the spring mackerel 
and the pilchard season, the last-mentioned com- 
mencing in September and ending in December. 
These are the principal seasons, though fishing to 
some extent goes on all the year. Last year, as 
we said, there was a small take of pilchards ; the 
year before, none were caught with the seine. 
The -year; before that, one seine was fortunate, 


t and brought to its owners and crew over four 
. thousand hogsheads, worth about eleven thou- 
• sand pounds. There are several Companies, each 
:■ owning a seine ; but latterly, by mutual agree-" 

; menfc, only one has been out. As many as 

■ six thousand hogsheads have been taken by a 

■ single seine in the more prosperous times of the 
, fishery. 

We will describe the scene as wi tnessed from 
- the little liner’s hut by Poth minster Head, just 
i beyond the town, though the immediate neigh- 
, bourhood has been modernised, and therefore 
; deprived to a great extent of its picturesque 
surroundings, There was a narrow path by the 
edge of the cliff, margined with cushions and 
thickets of gorse and heath and bracken. An old 
tarred boat, keel upwards, serves for shelter, and 
also as a receptacle for necessary gear, among 
which, hanging on the whitewashed walls, are the | 
huge speaking-trumpets called into requisition by 
the £ liner, ’ or watcher — so called from the French 
Inter , to shout. The liner is a stalwart man of 
six ty. His face is wrinkled and weatherworn ; but 
Ins light-gray eye is as keen and searching as ever. 
For weeks he has paced that narrow path day by 
day, until well-nigh sick with the hope deferred.. 
Below, to the left, on the sandy beads, there is a 
fleet of boats high and dry. "A few fishermen 
lounge about, some watching bv the low seawall ; 
others are asleep. Two hundred yards out is a 
larger boat, manned by nine hands. There is a 
high square heap, covered with tarpaulin, in the 
front of it ; this is the big seme, and the men are 
the seiners, who are paid so much a day, with a 
promised share in the take. Behind it is a 
smaller boat with two hands ; this carries a second 
seine, to be attached, if need be, to the larger one. 
The huer paces the narrow path, pausing now and 
then on his beat to scan the wide surface of the 
rippling sea. He hesitates a moment, and passes 
on; then turns again, and shields his eyes with 
the brown wrinkled hands. One long earnest 
look, and he rubs Lis eyes and hitches Ms trousers 
with quick, nervous action. At last, his doubts 
are dispelled. Three miles away, by Godrevy 
lighthouse, there is a reddish purple streak like 
a sunken granite reef ; and hovering over it, with 
discordant cries and flutter of white wings, a host 
of seabirds. The huer runs to his lmt and takes 
from a nail one of the long speakingdruinpets 
through which he gives the summons to prepare. 
Was never call more welcome 1 The sleepers 
below are awakened as by an electric shock, and 
rush to their boats ; the seiners bend to the oars, 
watching meantime, as they pull, the lonely ■Luefy 
£ Heva : ! He va ! 5 resounds through the narrow 
streets of the little town ; and with wild shrill 
cries of excited women and children, and hoarse 
shouts of men, the crowds throng to the beaeh. 

‘ Heva 1 Heva 1 ’ is the cry of the people. 

4 What has happened V asks the visitor, aston- 
ished, and somewhat alarmed. 4 Is it fire? a 
wreck 1’ 

4 Heva! Heva!’ is the only answer; and he also 
hurries to the cliff, hut is warned; away from the 
huer. Yes, there the latter stands, the observed of 
all observers, swaying in either hand a bush, cut 
from the neighbouring gorse or heather. The 
pale faces of an eager ; crowd: .are watching him 
from below; but the cries and shouting are 
hushed. Nothing is heard now but the measured 
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pulsings of the tide, and the mingled cries and 
clamour of the cloud of white-winged birds as 
they momentarily dash into the sea and bear 
away their glittering prey. r I he pilchard arinv 
heads for the bay ; the red streak lengthens and 
widens ; and as the huge school comes closer in, 
oiie mav hear the rush as ot a mighty wind, and 
see the ripples caused by millions of fins. 

Meantime, the great seine has been shot ; the 
< f dyer ’ attaches the second seine ; the ‘ blowsers 
make fast the ropes ashore ; and the pent-up feed- 
ings of the excited crowd on the cliil and beach 
break forth into one long loud cry of delight ; 
for with them, too, their ‘ bread is. on the waters/ 
Then commences the operation of ‘tucking/— 
that is, putting a deeper net within the seine, 
thus entirely surrounding the shoal beneath and 
around. A the seine is now close inshore, the 
pilchards can be taken out at leisure. Baskets, 
buckets, or any' convenient receptacles, are utilised 
for the purpose of lading, out the fish into the 
boats; and women and children are all employed 
in cleaning, salting, and stowing away the fish in 
bulk in the cellars. On the occasion we have 
attempted to describe, when six thousand hogs- 
heads were secured in one seine, the fish were 
valued at eighteen thousand pounds ; and reckon- 
ing the number of pilchards in a hogshead 
at two thousand . five hundred, we have the 
astounding total of fifteen million, fish 1 A. simple 
computation will show that to count tills number 
at the rate of five a second would take a person 
vc-ry nearly seventy days of twelve hours each. 
Pilchards, for which there seems to be no sale in 
England except when fresh, arc shipped to various 
Mediterranean ports, Italy being the largest 
customer. 


PBISONEIlS OF WAK. 

About nine miles south of Edinburgh, on the 
main road to Peebles, and under the shadow of 
the Pentland Hills, stands the village of Penicuik, 
for the most part built on the high, ground 
overlooking and sloping down to the' valley uf 
the North Esk. Passing through the village 
and down the slope leading to the bridge that 
spans the Esk and continues the road, we turn 
sharply to the left just at the bridge ; and a short 
distance below are the extensive paper-mills of 
Mcvws Alexander Oman and Hons, called the 
Valley field paper-milk. In the early part of 
the century, Valley it eld mills were sold to the 
government for the purpose of being used as 
a depot for the reception of French' prisoners, 
the large number of whom, taken in the Penin- 
sular and other wars, necessitating extra provision 
being made for thorn accommodation in various 
parts of the kingdom. And h ere wo may remark, 
although it will he readily understood/ that the 
nulls have undergone very extensive alterations 
and additions since they were mpnwLwed from 
the government and again turned t > their orted- 
nfd purpose; hut certain portions of therm are 
still very much in the same condition as thev 
were when occupied as a military prko y These 
portions are still pointc d ut to the visitor, as is 
also the spot in which those who died during 
their captivity were buried. b 

£ X)id many deaths occur among them? 5 we 
' -V on the occasion of a visit to the place. 


4 Yes ; several hundreds ; and there is a monu- 
ment erected to their memory, record! ng the faefy 
within the grounds of Valley field House.— For 
many years, 5 went on our- ^ informant, 6 a respect- 
ably dressed stranger used to pay it a visit once 
a year, always oh a certain dajg arid generally 
early in Hie forenoon. Bringing his luncheon, 
with him, he spent the day ' sitting beside tty * 
monument in silence. As evening drew on, 1 
would take a parting look around, and then site 
disappear. Who lie was, or . why he ramie .[$. 
one knew. 5 ' t;|// 

‘And does he still come? 5 we cagerlygndked, 
touched by this remarkable proof of gou, love 
stronger than death. v® 

‘No/ replied our guide. ‘For some £/ghfc or 
nine years he has not appeared here, land the 
conclusion is that he has joined thoie whose 
memory he so fondly cherished while ht^e/ 

After listening to this- aim pie but touching 
incident, we expressed a wish to see/- the 'monu- 
ment, a wish that was cheerfully complied with. 
When it became apparent that wo / were deeply 
interested in this tribute of remuwt ' to who 

died strangers in a strange haul, amp by the 
force of circumstances, enemies to those among 
whom they died, much additional information 
was given m respecting it 
It was meet that those deprived of the last 
offices of friendship by the exigences of war 
should not be allowed to lie unknown and un- 
noticed in a foreign land. And yet, how often 
has this been the case. It was not so here, how- 
ever; for loving hearts, moved by the. prompt- 
ings of a sympathy which makes all the world 
kin, have given expression to their feelings in a 
manner as honouring to them as to those whose 
memory they intended to perpetuate. The thought 
recurred to us again and again ; What brought 
this stranger jvur alter year to revisit this 
spot? Was he a son mourning lor the loss 
or a father, a brother for the companion of Ids 
childhood, or a comrade for one whose soul had 
become knit to his as Jonathan* to David? 
It must have been no ordinary influence that, 
magnet- like, ; drew him hither year after year 
as long as life and strength remained. 

. Standing before the memorial itecdf, we felt 
our interest in no way diminished by the gmu; 
taste * and tenderness displayed in the in- 
scriptions. On the side facing 111** burial-phv-e 
of the prisoners is an inscription in English to 
the effect ^ that it was mooted in tehte),' ' to the 
memory of fhrao hundred and uhm prisoners of 
war who died between the years JSU and ISM 
—an extraordinarily high death-rate, Under- 
neath this is a quotation from the Italian pnet 
Eanmizarius, in which, uxv embodied two beauti- 
ful thoughts, singularly appropriate to those who 
sleep below far from their native land, and of 
which the following is an almost literal trans- 
lation : 

Vest in one’s native land h sweet ; 

But for a tomb, all earth is meet. 

Hir Walter Scott, who, it may be mentioned, 
selected the quotation, gave the following free 
rendering of it : . / 

Best in fair Francs tewas vain for them to crave ; 

A cold and hostile dime affords a grave. ’ ' 

The phrase Mold and hostile 5 was not considered 
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altogether in keeping with the spirit of the 
memorial, and the translation was not inscribed 
upon it. 

On the other side there is a similar inscription 
in French ; but the writer, evidently in sympathy 
with those who at the call of their country died 
exiles, studiously avoids any reference to their 
nationality, and styles them simply L prisoners 
of, war.’ This eonsiderateness has not escaped 
the notice and appreciation of their . country- 
men ; for, not long before our visit, two 
French gentlemen, who were visiting the mills, 
were shown the memorial. Standing before it 
with heads uncovered, and reading in their own 
language the phrase referred to, one remarked 
to his "friend, with evident emotion : ‘They have 
not insulted ua— Prisoners of war— not French. 
Very good/ It was not always so ; ‘ Vse victis ! * 
•(Woe to the vanquished !) being of old the only 
regret expressed towards those against whom the 
fortunes of war had turned. 

Beneath, is a verse in the same language, which 
we were inclined to attribute to Lamartine, but 
which we learned was from the gifted pen of 
the late Alexander Cowan, Writer to the Signet. 
Graphically and with true pathos, it tells the 
life’s story of these unfortunate victims of war, 
•as will be seen from the following paraphrase : 

Bom to bless the vows of mothers 
Growing old, 

Called away by fate, life’s story 
Boon is told. 

Lovers, and in turn the loved ones— 

Bt-ill more dear — 

Husbands, fathers. Bad the ending- — 

Exiles drear. 

Long after the mills had ceased to be used as 
a military prison, and again resounded with the 
sounds of busy labour instead of the sighs of 
the captives, a member of the firm was sojourn- 
ing in France. Paying a visit to a large military 
hospital, akin to our own Chelsea, he got into 
conversation with one of the inmates who had 
•seen service in his time, and discovered that, 
many years before, he had been in Scotland. 

4 How came you there V he asked of the old 
soldier.— 4 As a prisoner of war, monsieur, 5 replied 
the veteran in broken English. 

* And where were you taken prisoner, may I 
ask *? £ Waterloo/ was the brief rejoinder. i 

‘ Yes. And where were you taken after that?/ I 
— ‘Plymouth/ . 

‘Yes. And where then?— ‘ToLeith/ 

/ Y es. And after* that ? 5 — c Into the country, ! 

monsieur/ ■ 

/Yes. And what parti W Valley field/ 

‘ Ah ! Valley held ? ; was uttered in surprise. 4 1 
come from ValleyMd/— ‘ Ah, monsieur/ replied 
the old man >in sorrowful tones, ‘ very cold 
country ; no vines — large cabbages/ 

The cold of our northern clime had evidently 
made a lasting impression upon him, especially 
when taken into conjunction with the loss of 
his vin ordinaire. 

On being told that a monument had been 
-erected at Valley held to the memory of his 
■countrymen who had died in exile, a tear glist- 
ened in the old man’s eyes, and he was deeply 
'.sheeted, , . 

/.Would you like to have a sketch of it 1 ’—‘Ah, 
yes, monsieur— very much/ 


The sketch was accordingly sent ; and a year 
or two afterwards, on a second visit to the same 
hospital, it was seen suspended in a conspicuous 
place in the veteran’s little room. 

E TBITS O AK BELICS. 

| In a recent Italian newspaper there is an in- 
teresting account of excavations and discoveries' 
in the Tuscan Mai'emina* conducted by Pofctore 
Isidore Falchi. The site of a once famous city, 
Vetulonia, has been identified, and many curious 
relics of an ancient civilisation have Been brought 
to light — amongst other things, a vase bearing 
a curious inscription in the language of ancient 
Etruria. This account brought to our mind 
certain notes taken at Volterra, a few years 
back, which may interest those persons who are 
curious to know something of the history and 
domestic life of a highly cultivated people, and 
of a civilisation anterior to the foundation of 
Borne. Volterra may possibly excite loss' interest 
than Vetulonia, in so far that its site has never 
been doubted, and all trace of its early occupants 
has not been swept away. 

Volterra lies about thirty miles north-west of 
Siena, but is more -easily : reached -. from Leghorn. 
A railway from that place to Le Sali-ne, ,a small 
town in the plain, is met by an omnibus, which 
tugs the inquiring tourist, up the/ steep and 
difficult hill on the top of which stands Volterra. 
To reach it from Siena, one must hire a carriage, 
and spend at least one night there. The drive 
amply repays the slight loss of time and pos- 
sible inconvenience. Leaving Siena by the Porta 
Camellia., the road leads through an interesting 
and classical conn try, immortalised by Dante, 
till, turning off the Florentine road, we reach 
the thriving town of Colie, the lower part of 
which, with its smelfcing-fimiac.es and foundries, ; 
shows something of - a. ' iiiueteenth-eentuTy life one 
had almost forgotten in the quiet dullness of I 
Siena. Leaving /Colie, the-, road.' ascends all the I 
way to Volterra, winding about in maxy doubles, I 
and showing a varied and interesting panorama, 
and new points of view at every turn of the 
road. The towers of Ban Gem iniano appear 
at no greats distance,; but vanish as we turn the/ 
next comer. At lengthy passing a high tower 
split from top to bottom by' an earthquake shock, 
and reminding us forcibly of the volcanic nature 
of the soil, we sight Volterra, which we enter . 
by the Etruscan gate. This gate is well worilh 
minute inspection. Immense blocks: of a dark-: 1 
coloured stone resembling porphyry, dovetailed | 
together without mortar, form "a ” double arch j 
of great thickness and solidity. The external j 
arch is ornamented by three heads cut out of ? 
the blocks, which form what may he called the j 
keystone and the side-points from which the arch j 
springs. These heads are supposed to represent I 
the tutelar divinities of the city. The heads i 
are gracefully posed, hut the features obliterated j 
by time. Much of the old Efcruscan wall still i 
remains. If is built of irregular blocks of stone, ! 
put together without any regard to uniformity S 
or regularity, pieced together without mortar— .j 
a truly cy elopean dry-stone dike. ' 
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The city is built on the top of a Mil \yhich 
rises abruptly from the plain; on tlie western 
side, it is indeed quite precipitous, A curious 
natural phenomenon is gradually undermining 
the town ; much of the old wall has already 
fallen, and one part of the city has disappeared, 
A gulf lias been formed by the subsidence oi 
the soil and wall ; churches, houses, and monas- 
teries have been swallowed up. 

Many old Etruscan tombs are found in the 
neighbourhood ; but these have been for the 
most part stripped of their relies, which are now 
carefully preserved in the Museum. Two of the 
tombs have, however, been left for the gratifica- 
tion of the curious. These are outside the town, 
in the neighbourhood of the convent of San 
Girolomo, in the grounds of a pretty Italian 
villa, the gardener of which keeps the keys. The 
larger of the two tombs is in the form of^ a 
Latin cross, divided into five chambers, in which 
have been deposited the urns containing the 
ashes of the family or families to. whom the 
tomb belonged. The most ancient of these urns 
consists of two hollow stones placed over each 
other, so that a cavity is formed in the centre, 
in which have been deposited the ashes of the 
deceased. Next we came to urns of much the 
same shape and size, but the stones more care- 
fully dressed, and ornamented by geometric circles 
. and angles designed upon them. Next followed 
delicately cut garlands of flowers and leaves. 
The urns appeared to be about a foot and a 
half in length, less than one high, and perhaps 
one foot broad. We had no means of accu- 
rately measuring them. Some of them were 
made of alabaster so transparent that the light 
of the torch could be seen behind, as if through 
porcelain, I : ^ : -I;'. 

But it is in the Museum of Yolterra that we 
find the greatest number and the most remark- 
able of these t relics: We can there see sculp- 
tured on the funeral urn the simple and homely 
scenes of domestic life, alike in all countries. 
On some may be seen the steed standing at 
the door, ready for a journey, while the angel 
of death, with outspread wings, separates the 1ms- 
! hand and , wife, who have taken their last embrace. 
He is bound on that journey from which there 
is ho return. The same idea is repeated in 
ninny forms, extremely touching. Sometimes it 
is the host who has been summoned from a 
least, the banquet of life, by the winged mes- 
senger, who- stands at the door. Again, it may 
be a vessel ready to leave the port, the sails 
: half furled, to catch the breeze which is to speed 
it on i fcs way. Nowhere ■ is to be seen anything 
approaching the Death’s hehd and crossbones 
with which we are familiar. 

On many of the urns which appear to con- 
tain the ashes of the father and mother of the 
household, a kind of double statue is placed, 
the heads and busts tolerably well proportioned. 
The figures are placed in a recumbent position ; 
the lower limbs are disproportionately, contracted, 
reminding one of a certain style of caricature - 
but all idea of the grotesque vanishes before 
the touching expression and grace of the head 
and features. One might think that at last those 
two have .met, never again to say farewell, so 


where the sculptures appear to he of a much 
earlier date than in the former city. 

Again, we find scenes from battle and hunt- 
ing fields. The siege of Yolterra is recognised 
by the old gateway with its three heads. The 
chase of the wild-boar, in all its details, from 
the start to the final scene, with the boar at 
bay, forms the ornament and story of another 
class of urns. Next, we come upon a change 
of subject, and Greek poetry is introduced, scenes 
from the Iliad and Odyssey being largely repre- 
sented. The long necklace of beads hung round 
the neck of the chief figure on the urns— said 
to be emblematic of eternity, and to represent 
the sacerdotal character of the head of the house ; 
the apple — emblem of fecundity- — placed in the 
hands of the mother ; the representation of sacri- 
fice, and sacrificing vessels themselves, which have 
been preserved- — all indicate a strong sense of 
religion, and show more than a glimmering idea 
of a future life. 

Modern Yolterra has almost a monopoly of 
1 works in alabaster, which substance is found in 
| the quarries in the neighbourhood . The little 
1 town of Le Saline in the plain prepares the borax 
which, we believe, is largely exported to England. 
There is, besides, much to interest the tourist at 
Yolterra. It has, like all other Tuscan towns, a 
medieval history of its own, with its fortress, 
churches, and paintings; but besides being oil 
the beaten track, it has little accommodation for 
travellers, though we were tolerably lodged in 
one of the two inns there. Italian seems to be 
the only language spoken, but it is the pure 
Tuscan tongue, elegant ami idiomatic, the lingua 
madre of Dante and St Catharine. 


PURPLE PANSIES. 

Mine is no lordly garden ground, 

With winding walks and shady trees, 

And pleasant nooks, where may he found 
Safe shelter from too keen a breeze. 

Oft have I dreamt of such a place, 

And fenced it well with tender fancies. 

And am but owner, by God’s grace, 

Of just one plot of purple pansies. 

Few other flowers will make their homes 
So near the busy, dusty town ; 

The rose to purer dwellings roams, 

And shuns the factory ehitnaey’s frown, 

A lilac bush, across the wall 
Brings me a greeting from my neiglibouFs, ^ aa 
W hen I step out at twilight fall, 

To rest me after weary labours. 

1 linger in my small domain, 

Or stoop to pluck some cherished flower, 

And dream myself in some cool lane, 

: Quaint ( Pleasauncc,’ or 4 My Ladyo’s Bower.’ 

I scarcely miss the gardens fair 
- Of silvan queens in old romances, 

Since I find heart’s-ease for my care ’ 

. ./•. : Reside my treasured puiple pansies. I 

Floiieece TyiEE.' : 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SPECULATION 
^ is to William III. that we are indebted for 
the foundation of the Bank of England, and to 

r ibe the nation, indirectly, 

t ! (S Escl fT- When ^ granted the 
lank Charter, and by so doing imposed upon 
go xmtipn^a natiomd debt, or as otL, ^ 
call it, a national incubus, he unconsciously pro. 
vrfed a foundation for that extensive systeni of 
specndation which is the lifeblood of the Stock 
Exchange. Not that he can justly be charS 
TOth /having initiated the practice of 'rehevim! 

exigences of the state by means of loans’ 
for lus predecessors had been quite as ready 
hi, to make use of that expedient; but he” did 
inaugurate a principle in raisin^ foV lA„ , , 

acknowledged the debt he incurred 

&•££££?&& % 
* m »*<«, taS “ 5 r 1 

and promises by means of wlnA n 1 lodges 

been obtained. ' Wi . 6 had 

«™,», .*„» Ws «rS; ts SSw *> 

immediate predecessors, and included if- ^ Jp 8 " 
national debt which he created Ski 1 tJle 

the Bank of England charter w he granted 
may differ as to the meanfL 
mg the public credit, William deserves N, rest ? r ' 
for the honest deter nination he n -c T P raise 
<b r w. 1 “? 

obligations. am ays meet its 

«“-« sis? »> -- 

neuthad found a firm foli!?-' A 011 , the conti " 
Eoyal Exchange, intended orHnilly for’ ^ 

s$w ssrst * = 

tines, lotteries, and the stock ton " 

indk Companies. Within its til? famous East 
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eager to grow rich by the easy and fiiscinathU 

Jacli 63 rT f ° r th l fi f t time P Laced within tlieir 
leaeh 1 here might be seen a wily Jew Crvin-r 

weie e te W ’ dignified father on 

• Anr i tv A, ® 11 mi lm Petuous Frenchman and 
a stolid Dutchman striving to make a bargain • 

fiedTutr Spapiard, there a grave digni- 

cutevn, -" pi bW - ti0Wmg lvho ‘-> mia Sled with 
uiteipasmg Flemings, cautious Scots, and earnest 

fouSTt, TUther camfl th ° ••-‘•tier to turn 
fo_ profitable account the knowledge he possossed. 
Ministers, judges, clergymen were all attracted 
by the new source of wealth opened out to them 
It is not strange to find that even the steady 
persevering trader, who had been accustomed to 
jicrease Ins wealth and prosperity by enterprises 
and adventures surrounded by no little risk and 
peril, was induced, by the fabulous stories eireu- 
lated ol fortunes so easily won, to divert a por- 
tion oi his capital from his business in order 
to engage m speculations of which he hoard so 
mnen. 

ihfSS? tric K and steafo gems; now prevalent in 
the stock market were well understood and lately 

Sv r - U at that early date ‘ Mw y rf °the 
terms -used in connection with Stock Exchange 

operations ■■ originated in the speculations in the 

displayed fhl EaSt I adia ? om P al W- Speculators 
displayed the same ingenuity and skill that they 

do now in the fabrication of false news. If it fe 
possible for a clever speculator at the present time 
to cause prices to rise or fall thirty or fifty per 
cent, those early gamblers could not have had 

jmrah o learn when they knew how to SuS 

fluctuation of turn hundred and sixty-three per 
cent m East India stock. The well-stored ships 
bMUheen overtaken by: ft hurricane; they hid 

3m A, Ti r ° 0ks ° r quicksands, of whose existence 
none had been previously aware; ‘or they had been 
captured by the enemy or by . pirates, kturalh 

ntofot-T ny TV 3 arger nlmiber lost, and com- 
plain to began to be frequent against the ‘jobbers ’ 

a erm originally applied ignominiously— -who 

S” i l, “ ■*** a* ,™S 

they can rum men silently,’ said a writer at the 
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time, ‘undermine and impoverish, fiddle them out 
of their money by the strange, unheard-of engines 
of interest, discount, transfers, tallies, debentures, 
shares, projects, and who knows what of figures 
and hard names/ The public feeling at length 
took the form of a law which limited the number 
of brokers and contained some strong enactments 
directed against them. 

Wearying at length of the objections and 
innuendoes by which they were assailed, the 
brokers and jobbers resolved to abandon the 
BoyaL Exchange for the ’Change Alley, a large 
unoccupied space, where they thought they could 
* carry on tlieir extensive operations free from 
molestation and annoyance. This movement was 
all the more necessary owing to the ever increasing 
number of speculators. But it was not long before 
the inclemency and fickleness of the English 
weather drove the brokers from the open un- 
sheltered Alley to take refuge in Jonathan's coffee- 
house, which thus became the resort of speculators 
and jobbers, just as Lloyd's was of insurance com- 
panies and underwriters. Finding the brokers and 
speculators Hocking together under the hospitable 
roof of Jonathan's , the City took alarm. The City 
magnates resented the desertion of tlieir time-hon- 
oured Exchange, and tried to force the offending 
brokers to return. Their efforts were vain. The 
brokers gathered where money and commissions 
were to be made ; they remained true in their 
•.; ; .adherenhe. : t(>;'.'the Alley and Jonathan's, 

On July 15, 1773, the brokers determined to 
give the distinctive and appropriate title of the 
■Stock Exchange to tlieir quarters in JonatKmits, 
They then collected sixpence each, says the news- 
paper, and christened the house with punch. The 
new Htln soon ^ became popular ; and familiar as 
had been { the Alley } and Jonathan's, they were 
soon discarded for one which indicated so 'clearly 
the character of the temple of speculation. There 
was one great, drawback to these premises: the 
coffee-house was open to all who cared to frequent 
it, whether for business or refreshment. There 
was no privacy about it ; the brokers and jobbers 
pursued their dealings in the midst of the speeu- 
lating public ^ knave, rogue, and saint all jostled 
against each other ; Jew met Gentile ; Turk met 
Greek pickpocket enriched 

Mmself . at the expense of all The conviction 
gradually feed itself upon tlm brokers and 
jobbers that so wealthy and influential a body 
ought to own premises of their own, where they 
could pursue their : calling in secret and unre- 
strained by the public eye. Aceordinglv, at the 
beginning of this century, funds were "collected 
for the purpose of acquMng a suitable site in the 
vicinity of the Bank. So liberal were the cotf 
tnbutions,. that on the 18th of May 1801 the first 
3. ®tone was laid of the present building, exclusively 
devoted to stockbrokers and dealers. Such is a 
brief outline of the history of a building whose 
name is known and whose influence is felt from 

1 one corner of the earth to the other. 

t The «siateuoe of the Stock Exchange, now that 
. ™> debt of this country has attained 

| such enormous proportions, is unavoidable. The 
humble patriot who has placed his money at the 

fc====^^ 


i disposal of the government, confident that he 
f will receive the interest on his investment with 
certainty, .is often compelled by circumstances to 
withdraw his capital to relieve his pressing neces- 
sities. Without the Stock Exchange, he would 
experience great difficulty in finding a person 
willing to take his place as a. creditor of the 
state i but on the money market he can at/ all ' 
times find buyers ready to purchase his jihads. 
To honest investors, the Stock Exchange/ k an 
undoubted boon ; but it is doubtful whether its 
influence on the morals and manners of the 
public is equally beneficial, owing to the gam- 
bling and thirst for speculation which it pro- 
motes. Speculation to a certain degree is insepar- 
| able from all commercial pursuits, and is eon- 
[ ducive to the prosperity and wealth of a country 
so long as it fosters and encourages enterprise 
on the part of its traders. Every commercial 
adventure is more or less dependent on the prin- 
ciples of speculation for its success or failure. It 
is this healthy degree of speculation that prevents 
business pursuits from becoming tame and dull, 
and imparts to them that interest and attraction;, 
in which business men find their chief pleasure/ 
So long as painstaking ami persevering industry, 
by means of which the prosperity and welfare 
of a country are promoted, receives a healthy 
impetus frbni speculation, there can be. no objec-. 

[ tion to it on the ground of the evil consequences ; 

| it produces; but “when the narrow limits to its 
i good effects are passed, there can be no question 
that speculation is one of the most pernicious 
and deplorable modes of gaining wealth. 

The benefits of Stock Exchange 3 speculation-, 
or gambling arc nit ; , the evi%" many.- The 
; wealth of the country is not increased bv it ; 
l the morals of those engaged are. blunted ; "time 
| is misspent ; the mind is perverted from praise- : 

I worthy to mean objects, as. the practice of 
gambling fosters an inclination to abandon all 
honest occupations for those which. are at once 
dishonest and disreputable. When once ensnared 
by the seductive charms of gambling,- the poor 
victim is . enticed into a path leading" to ruin, if 
not to crime, and from which he is powerless to 
extricate himself The mania which at times 
seizes the .public and leads it into speculations in 
stocks and shares is nothing hut gambling, called 
by a more plausible and talcing name. The effects 
of speculating on the Stock Exchange are as 
•prejudmW.'-dp- 'the : . .morals', of the community as 
those of ..ordinary gatiibliug ; but whilst the law 
looks with a severe eye oh gambling pure and 
simple, it turns an indulgent ghuii/i tipou the 
practices prevalent on the Btock/Exchange. T% v 
tact is, Stock Exclmnge, fipe6uiai;lbnh : are a more 
| car less privileged sort of gambling. The opera- 
| ticras are for the most part " in government funds, 

| for the . .- ' of.; ; whieh - ilik .• state,;-, has. • -be# 

| responsible, so that it is hardly to be expected 
| that the state will step forward to repress or 
discountenance transactions in the commodities 
; they have created. Given an inch, speculators 
took an ell, and gambling is carried "on in stocks 
and shares with every possible facility. 

: Ho thing can illustrate more clearly the : un- 
scrupulousness and absence of honest principles 
amongst the majority of habitual speculators and 
frequenters of Capel Court than the frequent 
hoaxes, unfounded rumours, and systematic' mis- 
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representations that are indulged in there. How 
fatal they have proved to the hopes and pros- 
pects of many respectable men, the annals of 
the Stock Exchange prove. Our readers will 
remember the frauds recently exposed of Blake- 
way and Davis ; but these are by no means rare 
cases. A list of those who have participated in 
Stock Exchange frauds would make a lengthy 
document, and would embrace all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from ambassadors down to brokers’ 
clerks. Conspicuous in this infamous list would 
be found the names of Fordyce the banker*, 
Daniels the stockbroker, and Benjamin Walsh, 
M.P. 

We cannot conclude this article without giving 
a passing glance at the manners that prevail on 
the Stock Exchange. The eager scrambling after 
wealth which engrosses the thoughts and atten- 
tion of the members, besides proving baneful to 
their morals, has also a marked effect upon their" 
manners. The scene within its walls, even in 
quiet times, is one of endless uproar and con- 
fusion. On all sides are to be heard the shouts 
and wrangling of the buyers and sellers, each 
striving to beat his fellow in making the bargains. 
Everywhere are to be seen brokers hurrying to 
and fro, and their clerks rushing in and: out at 
headlong speed, in order to take advantage of the 
momentary fluctuations in prices. In times of 
excitement or panic, all this confusion and Uproar 
is magnified tenfold. A stranger, ignorant of the 
character of the building, would never guess that 
it was a place of business where some of the 
most gigantic transactions were effected in a few 
minutes. The noise and confused babel of sounds 
would strike Mm as more in keeping with a bear- 
garden than ‘with the recognised mart for funds 
and stocks. A stranger, however* has but a slight 
chance of witnessing the scene within the walls 
of the Stock Exchange, If by any chance he does 
find admission within its sacred precincts, his stay 
would certainly be of short duration $: whilst his 
experiences gained during his intrusion would in 
all probability be none of the most agreeable. 

Mr Francis tells the following amusing story of 
a gentleman, Who found his way into the Stock 
Exchange, and of the consequences attending his 
short visit. ‘Hot long ago, a Mend of my own, 
ignorant of the rule so rigidly enforced for the 
expulsion of strangers, chanced to drop in, as he 
phrased it, to the Stock Exchange. He walked 
about for nearly a minute without being dis- 
covered to be an intruder, indulging in surprise 
at finding^ that the greatest uproar and frolic 
prevailed in. a place in which he expected there 
would be nothing but order and decorum. All 
at once, a person who had just '.concluded - a hasty 
bat i severe scrutiny of his features, shouted at 
the full stretch of his voice : “ Fourteen hundred .’ 5 
Then a bevy of the gentlemen of the house siir- 


in the face. “I am not The stranger was | 
about to say he was not going to purchase stock 
of any kind, but was prevented finishing his 
sentence by his . hat being, through a powerful 
application of some one 7 s hand to its crown, not 
only forced over his eyes but over his mouth 
also. Before he had time to recover from, the 
, stupefaction into which the : suddenness and j 
violence of the eclipse threw him, he was seized 


by the shoulders, and wheeled about as if he 
had been a revolving machine. He was then 
pushed about from one person to another, as if 
he had been the effigy of some human being, 
instead of a human being himself. After tossing • 
and hustling him about in the roughest possible 
manner, denuding his coat of one of its tails, and 
tearing into fragments other parts of his wardrobe, 
they carried him to the door, -where, after deposit- 
ing him on his feet, they left him to recover his 
lost senses at his leisured 


HI CHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIFMAX. 

CHAPTER XXXII. — BENEATH THE E VERXa ASTIKp & 

The night had closed in, and still Josephine sat 
on the overturned cradle. The tears had dried up ; 
but she continued to occupy the same place, hold- 
ing Richard’s handkerchief clasped in both her 
hands on her lap, looking straight before lierL 
into vacancy— -lost in thought. A soft, yellowish- 
gray light filled the little window ; hut within 
the cottage kitchen all was dark, or at best was 
in deep twilight. J osephi ne had not moved for 
an hour. Her face was away from the * window, 
in complete shadow. All at once a Hash Ml on 
her. She looked heavily up, with haH-conMo lio- 
ness, to see her father and the rector before 
her. 

* I knew she would be here,’ said the latter. 

‘I did not suppose her such a fool,’ muttered 
Mr. Gornellis. 

‘ Then yon see X knew her best/ said the rector. 
— ‘Josephine . 3 He put out his hand, ami ^ she list- 
lessly put her own into it. She liked and trusted 
Mr Sell wood, who had known herfrom infancy. 

‘My dear cMM,’ he said, ‘your hand is cold 
and wet . 7 

* I have been crying , 7 she answered simply. 

‘ You must need your dinner , 7 said her father, 
f We. have. put it off, and off,.- awaiting yon, and 
the soles will be burned to chips . 7 

She said nothing in reply to her father ; but 
her fingers closed on the rector’s hand, as he was 
withdrawing it ‘I want to speak to you, Mr 
Sellwood— MonCj’ she said. ‘ W ould you mind 
remaining here with me a little while V 

‘ But, Josephine/ said her father, ‘ dinner Is. 
spoiling ; consider the soles . 5 

‘ Please, go home, papa, and eat the .soles. 1 
will not detain you. Tim matter about which. 

I wish to speak is one I desire to speak about to 
the rector alone . 7 

Mr Cornellis considered for a moment Jose* 
phlne was fretting at the departure of her bus- 

band. Girls never know their own minds,.; It 
was perhaps natural that she should feel for a 
while Ms sudden disappearance. In a day or 

two, this chagrin would pass and tho sense of 
relief prevail. It might ^ 

to talk the affair over with Mr Bellwood 5 it 
could do no possible harm. She was a girl who 
acted on her own impulses, and took no advice 
which did not. agree with- her own wishes. The 
rector; might, and probably would advise that 
she should open communication with Richard 
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Cable and urge him to return. This evening, 
she might agree with him j to-morrow, she would 
come to a better mind, . 

Mr Cornellis shrugged his shoulders. ‘I will 
leave the lantern with you/ lie said, Ho help and 
lighten your consultation.’ 

: When he was gone, the rector set the lantern 
on the floor, and said : ‘ Well, J osephine, you , 
want my advice ? 7 

‘0 no, Mr Bellwood. I have made up my 
mind. 1 want you to tell me how I can carry 
out my own. intentions.’ 

‘Well done, young woman ; this is frankly put. 
It is not always that your sex is so outspoken. 
They ask advice, and follow it only if agreeable 
to their own fancies.’ 

<1 want to tell you everything, rector/ she 
said. ‘I have acted very foolishly-— I mean 
very wrongly. I have worked a vast amount 
of mischief ; and now, I have been trying to find : 
out how I may undo it/ , 

‘What have you done? Tell me that first;! 
and secondly, what you are going to do to mend 
it. Then I will give you my advice/ 

I do not ask your advice.’ 

‘Oh! I beg pardon ; I forgot/ said the old 
parson, somewhat testily. ‘ But I will not lend 
my hand to any star-scraping, scatter-brained 
scheme. Tou may not seek my advice; you 
may not value it ; but the experience of a man 
of over sixty is worth something, 7 

‘Indeed, indeed, dear Mr Sell wood, I value 
your opinion, your advice, most highly • but this 
is a case in which I must decide for myself. I 
have clone one wrong after another, an injustice 
in ignorance, a wrong wilfully ; and it appears 
to me dear as the day that 1, and I alone, can 
work out my course for the future so as to 
amend the mischief. If yon approve, I am very 
glad ; but if not, I cannot help it. I must go 
my own way, or sin against my conscience. I i 
know very well that my father will not approve ; 1 
he and I see everything differently ; and Aunt 
Judith will be indignant, and call my conduct 
wicked because it is not commonplace.’ 

‘JSf ever mind about Aunt Judith— you are too 
severe/,// ; : ;T- ',■//• ' ’/:/ 

‘Mr Bellwood/ said Josephine, ( would you. 
mind sitting on the table, whilst I talk to 
you l 7 

{ I will sit : any where, my dear, to please von, 
anywhere but in a bishop’s throne, and that— no 
—not for any one. 7 

/Then I will remain here on poor little Bessie’s 
cradle, at your feet. 7 ' - 

/ But not itt/a. -child-like' spirit and in the 

of goods. You have made up your mind— to 
what, pray? How long have you taken forming 
it? A solid judgment is a first requisite in the 
/raaking-up of minds, and that— excuse me— you 
lack. 5 ':: 

; ‘I havo been very unliappy. I Mre cried 
till I wave wet dear Richard’s handkerchief 
. through.’ ■ .. - • , . 

‘ Bo at last there is some community established 
' between you, Both use the same pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 7 

‘Mr Bellwood, I will tell you. everything ; but 
please not to interrupt, me in my story. 7 

The rector, who loved to hear his own voice/ 


was nettled. ‘ I am to pass no comments, as I 
am to tender no advice. Well, I will do my 
best ; but I cannot promise silence. 7 . 

‘ And yet you expect us to sit quiet when you 
preach, whether we agree .with you or not/ 

The rector winced. * Go on/ he said, ‘After 
that, I must be silent/ 

Then she told him the whole story of Gabriel 
Gotham and Bessie, as she had heard it Horn her 
aunt ; and it filled the rector with astonishment 
He had not heard anything of it before. ‘Bless 
we.'! 5 he exclaimed, ‘ Mrs Cable is a wonderful 
woman to keep her mouth shut— proud, proud 
as a queen/ 

‘ A noble pride/ said Josephine. 

‘Yes/ he said. ‘I admit the correction — a 
proud-hearted woman, a grand woman; there are 
not many like her/ 

Then Josephine told him how she had only 
come to a knowledge of this a few hours ago. 

‘And already made up your mind upon it ! 7 
exclaimed the parson. He could not refrain from 
making his comments. 

c Mr Bellwood/ Josephine went on— she with- 
drew her hand from his, and folded her arms 
over her bosom, but did not let go her hold of 
the blue handkerchief— 4 Mr Bellwood, I have 
acted very wickedly. I daresay I acted without 
a wise. -discretion in marrying Richard. I was 
not in love with him.’ 

‘Then why in the world did yon marry him? 
That was your sole excuse for committing an 
act of folly, and you have cast it from you/ 

‘It was this which drove me to it Papa was 
so disagreeable with me about him— lie said such 
things that I was angry, and became defiant. 
Aunt Judith was stupid, as she always -is, and 1 
felt an inclination to fly in her face and thor- 
oughly shock her. Then I got into that awkward 
predicament on the seawall at midnight, when 
you and Captain Bellwood came upon me with 
Richard. After that, matters were complicated 
by Cousin Gotham. I believe lie did it pur- 
posely. He gave Richard the boat —in my name, 
and had the boat called by my name, and encour- 
aged talk in the place about mu and Richard, 
which made me very uncomfortable, and mv 
father very angry ; and I did not see how I 
could get out of the hobble, iiito which I had 
been partly thrust and hud partly slipped, in 
any other way. I was nearly imuf with annoy- 
ance and wounded vanity and irritated self-will 
But that was not all. 1 saw that Richard was 
so natural, open, good, and true, and I felt so 
utterly at a loss where to look for a guide.-— My 
father 7 — - 

‘ Merer mind about your father/ 

‘I could not follow* his advice ; and I did not 
feel that I was secure in my own opinion of 
right and wrong. I suppose all . women look for 
some one to whom to cling/ 

/My advice you never thought of asking for/ 
said the rector! in a tone fraught with mortified 
pride. ‘You seek me only to tell you how you 
may be enabled to follow your own whims with- 
out inconvenience/ 

‘Do not be ^ cross with me, Mr Bellwood/ 
pleaded 'Josephine. ; . ^ ‘ I cannot explain to you 
exactly how I was situated at home ; . somehow, 
papa and I never had much in common, and we 
did not share confidences. I was driven to battle 
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out my own way, sometimes going wrong, and 
sometimes right/ 

‘ Many times wrong, and sometimes right, 5 sug- 
gested the rector, 

‘ Possibly so. 5 She paused, considered, and 
then said : ‘No ; I do not think it. When I 
have gone wrong, I have been influenced from 
without. As for marrying . Richard — that was 
not wrong, except in Aunt Judith’s table of 
commandments, in which all that is not usual 
is wrong. No 5 -— she spoke with the earnestness 
of sincerity— £ I really believe that the prevailing 
thought in me was that in Richard I should find 
an ideal man of truth and honour,- and that is 
why I took him. 5 

‘Mercy on me I 5 exclaimed the rector. ‘Because 
a man can drive a donkey -cart, that does not 
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qualify him to drive a locomotive! Richard 
was ail very well in his own sphere ; but you 
transferred him to one he knew nothing about, 
in which he could not possibly assist you. 5 

‘ I see that clearly enough now/ said Josephine 
humbly. ‘I did not see it till too late ; and 
then, when I became aware of it, I got impatient 
with him; I lost my temper, because he could 
not accommodate himself immediately to his new 
position. I exacted of him the impossible. 5 

‘ To be sure you did/ 

‘I made no allowances for him. I was irri- 
tated, and spoke rudely, insultingly to him. I 
■ even ridiculed this dear old blue handkerchief, 
which ’—the tears began to trickle down her 
cheeks again- — ‘which is now wet with my con- 
trite tears/ 

The kind old rector took her hand and patted 
it between his own. ‘ My dear, 5 lie said, ‘ all 
will come right in the end, now ; you have 
begun at the right end, with repentance/ 

‘ But he is gone away, gone with all his chil- 
dren and his mother without even saying a good- 
bye. I have driven him out of his home. That 
is not all. You know his story now ; you see 
that the Hall and the manor ought in common 
fairness to be his. Wliafe an injustice, what a 
wicked injustice I have done him l ? 

1 1 am glad you acknowledge your faults, Jose- 
phine ; that is the first step towards making 
all well again/ 

‘ This is nothing like all I have done, rector, 
I have spoiled the goodness that was in Richard. 
I have made him morose, bitter, and mistrustful. 
Even that is not all. It was through my fault 
that the poor little child was hurt. I had so 
angered him, that when he went to the Anchor , 
he drank too much, and then 5 — — 

‘ Yes— I know the rest/ Mr Sell wood said 
no more. .For once, he was silent. He was 
touched by the self -accusation of the girl, and 
he did not know, for once also, what to advise. 

* Richard was so gentle, so full of thought 
for others, and pity for those who suffered in 
any way, so helpful to all who were weak ; and 
now he is quite changed. He is sullen at one 
moment, fierce at the next. He no longer loves 
me-— he told pie so ; and I know, I do know 
that only a little while ago he loved me with 
his whole honest, noble heart. He lias torn up 
my picture and thrown it among the ashes/ 

‘ He cannot tear you out of his memory/ 

_ ‘ But he can remember me only as the mur- 
deress of his happiness,' as the person who 



maimed his child ; he can remember me only 
as an offender who is past being forgiven/ 

‘I do not think it/ said the rector. ‘Love 
is not killed so quickly. It may sink into the 
ground and disappear, like a spring in drought ; 
but it will break up again, and flow as before/ 

‘ No, Mr Sell wood ; He. will never love me 
again till I am quite changed from wliafc I have 
been. I have been sitting here for a long time 
— how long, I do not know, considering what 
is to be done. Things must not remain as they 
are/ 

‘ Exactly ; and if you ask my advice s — — 

‘ I do not. I have made up my mind/ 

‘I beg your pardon ; I forgot/ He was a 
little huffed, and took away his hand from Jose- 
phine. 

‘Do not let me go/ she pleaded. ‘ I do not 
want to offend yon. I have no one else to 
whom I can open my heart/ 

He took her hand again and pressed if, in assur- 
ance of his regard. 

‘Well, Mr Sell wood, I have been turning the 
whole miserable muddle out, and arranging my 
thoughts and putting them in order, just m 
Richard would tidy everything into its ' proper* 
place. There are a lot of things mixed together, 
and these I have sorted into their several lockers. 
First come Cousin Gotham’s money and estate. 

I have no right to them. They belong in 
all fairness to Richard ;; that I see clearly; so 
I will have nothing more to do with them/ 

| The rector started. 

! ‘Tell me/ she asked— ‘tell me, frankly, what 
you think i 3 
‘ In law 5 

‘That is like my Aunt Judith, Because Cousin 
Gotham was five hours short of his legal time 
in Scotland, therefore what is wrong is right/ 

‘It is you now, Josephine, who interrupt. By 
law, you have a perfect, unassailable riglit to 
everything left by Mr Gotham. Whether you 
are justified in accepting and keeping his bequest, 
under the circumstances, morally and in honour, 
is another matter/ 

‘ There ! there ! * she exclaimed almost ex tilf- 
antly. ‘ You see I riddled out that conundrum 
right. The property belongs to Richard. He 
shall have it. I will not touch a penny of 
it more/" 

‘ But what of your father V 
‘My father must manage for himself. I see 
my course plain before me. I go straight my 
own way, and put wax in my ears, so. as not to 
hear any voice from outside, however sweetly 
singing/' 

‘ Go on, then.— -What next 1 7 : 

‘ In the next place, I acknowledge that I did 
wrong in requiring Richard to shape himself to 
fit a position for which he was nmuifced/ 

‘ Right again/ said the rector. 

‘At his age, it is not possible for Mm to 
adapt himself, in every external, to what is 
required of him. In heart and mind, rector— 
oh, he is the truest gentleman! a Bayard, mns 
peur ei sans reprockej 

Mr Sellwood smiled at her enthusiasm. 

‘It would have been different, had he been 
quite a young ^ mmx ; but he is past the age 
when all the mental bones . are flexible/: said : 
J osephine. 
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£ I do not know tliat — with patience and in 

‘No, rector ; he must not again be subjected 
to the restraint and torture. He must be allowed 
to go Ms own simple way, unhampered by arti- 
ficial checks and unteased by conventional regula- 
tions. , ' 

4 Then what do you propose ? 9 , 

‘ If we are to be reconciled, if be is ever to 
be happy with me, the disparity between us 
must disappear.’ . 

'But how 2 You have just said he is too old 
to learn our social habits.’ 

‘ Precisely ; but I can go down to his level.’ 
i My dear ! — What do you mean ? ’ 

‘Do you not see that the only chance of our 
living Happily together is for us to be on an 
equal footing ? He has tried my level, and cannot 
sustain himself on it. I must take his.’ 

£ That is not practicable.’ 

‘Pardon me— it is. Do you not see that one 
step in this course I have mapped out leads 
to another 1 I have said that X will not have 
his money ; therefore, X have nothing of my 
own. What T had, has been dissipated. I have 
not a penny. What must I do, then? X must 
eaim my livelihood.’ 

If Good; gracious, Josephine ]- The rector sprang 
from the table on which lie had been seated. 

‘ X must learn to think and feel and see things 
as Bichard does, through eyes on the same plane 
as his— so only shall we be able to understand 
each other. That is not all. He is very angry 
with me now, and nothing else that I can do 
will convince him of nay repentance and of my 
desire for reconciliation,’ 

* Bam y our living \ Goodness gracious me ! } 

4 All fits together perfectly, rector. I shall 
earn his esteem at the same time that I am 
acquiring the modes of thought and habits of 
a lower grade in life.’ 

‘.Upon my word I ’ exclaimed Mr Sellwood, 
'you are a person who always rushes into 
extremes.’ He was astonished beyond measure. 

'Extreme measures alone suit the occasion,’ 
answered Josephine. ‘As I utterly renounce my 
claim on the property, I can do no other than 
earn my bread, and bv so doing I gain my chief 
ehdf 

£ But how will you earn your bread V 
£ I will go into serviced His first wife was a 
maid in your house, and he was happy with 
her.’ . 

‘You must not do this— it will be degrada- 
tion.’ ^ : to 

‘ I must do it. It will be no degradation, 
morally, for X have a right end in view,’ v 
The rector was greatly shaken. ‘I would never 
have advised . this ; I would never have thought 
of this. 5 ■ . * 

‘I knew that; i therefore, X did not ask your 
advice.’ ' 1 : . • 

Mr : Sellwood’ remained silent. He could not 
gra.sp her bold proposal all at once. Josephine 
waited. She had become calm as she spoke of 
her resolution. . She waited for him' to say some- 
thmg. Presently, he said in a choking voice : 
Mtem t what I let fall just now. There will 


be, there can be no degradation. On the con- 
trary, there will be a rise of your better self, 
tm is very wonderful to me. Tom* 


female instinct is a better guide than my. mascu- 
line sense. I should never have thought of this. 
Even now, I cannot say whether it commends 
itself to my reason ; to my heart, it does at once, 
at once !’ He was much moved. ‘Josephine, 
in such a daring venture, guidance and help are 
needed.’ Then he paused " again. Presently he 
went on : ‘Josephine, perhaps you have read that, 
in old times, pearls were found in the Severn, 
and British pearls were much esteemed. Do you 
know how they were found? Horses and cattle 
were driven across the fords in the Severn, and 
they trampled on, bruised, and broke the mussel 
shells that lay there ; then the crushed mussels 
in their pain' exuded the matter that formed the 
pearls. Now that bridges have been built to 
span the Severn, no more pearls are found in it ; 
for, though there are mussels still in the shallow 
water, they remain only mussels ; they produce 
no longer pearls, because no longer bruised and 
broken. — My dear Josephine, I think— I believe, 
that the pearl of a nobler and a truer life is 
beginning to grow ill you, because the feet , are 
passing over you and treading yon down! 

‘ Hector, ’ said Josephine after a long silence, 

4 what are you looking at above me— the ever- 
lastings?’ 

He paused, he did not answer at once, he 
recovered himself slowly, and said softly ; ‘The 
Everlasting ! Yes. 5 

.■{To he continued.} 


SOME NOTES ABOUT BIBDa 

Anithi xxt connected ; 'with,': what a lady friend 
calls ‘ the unna fcural instinct of the e uckoo ’ is 
always of interest to lovers of nature. On the 
first of June, a friend of ours, in company with 
two other gentlemen, visited what he called ‘a 
cuckoo’s nest,’ having an opportunity^ rarely 
vouchsafed, of seeing the ‘unnatural instinct’ at 
work.: in a very young bird. The young cuckoo 
had been hatched only the previous day in the 
nest of a meadow-pipit, better known in Scot- 
land as a moss-cheeper, a bird which the cuckoo 
frequently favours with the rearing of Her young. 
The unconscious interloper, one day old, 'blind, 
and •without a vestige of feathering^ had already 
ousted one of the moss-cheeper’s eggs, which 
lay outside the nest. Sitting down to chat 
for a few minutes by the nest, one gentleman 
called the attention of the others to the young 
bird, which seemed to have taken a fit. It 
wriggled about in strahge contortions, : twisting . 
its head about under its body, as though at times 
it were trying to stand oil its head, with its 
long neck worming about. Ere they well knew 
what to make of the helpless-looking thing in its 
struggles, it was seen to have one of the eggs in 
the bend of its eel-like neck against llio side of 
the nest ; and the next moment the hind quarter 
of the bird was under it, and the egg lodged in 
the hollow of the interloper’s back (which is 
said to be specially fitted to. receive it). Then, 
with its head still .• bored underneath, : the little 
callow^ usurper began to wriggle itself back* 
.ward hi. strange fashion until from the verge 
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of the nest the egg was wriggled off. Having 
backed to the upper side of the nest, and that 
being on a level with the ground above, the 
egg could not roll away, but fell back into the 
nest, the young cuckoo rolling to the bottom of 
the nest at the same time, where it lay prostrate, 
and seemingly exhausted, till the visitors left. 
On the recovery of its strength, doubtless it 
accomplished its object by repeated efforts; as, 
when we revisited the nest some days afterwards, 
it contained only the young cuckoo. 

It is said, ‘dog will not eat dog;’ the rook, 
however, when put to a pinch, seems to come 
near breaking this rule ; at least, we once saw a 
pair of them almost devour a starling, which is 
nearly allied to the Grow family. In the winter 
of 1S79, when a deep snow lay on. the ground, our 
attention was drawn to the frightful screeching 
of a bird. Hastening to the door, we saw a pair 
of rooks pursuing a starling, which they knocked 
down in the snow several times, and had at last 
set about devouring, when they were driven 
off. The poor starling, however, was helplessly 
maimed. 

It is not generally known that woodcocks breed 
regularly in many parts of Britain, particularly 
in Scotland. Wherever they breed, they may 
be seen nightly, from February till June, flitting 
along the tops of the woods for an hour or two 
after twilight sets in. Their peculiar call, which 
a writer has well translated * Yyssop, 5 is uttered 
at rather regular intervals all the time only of its 
flight, with a low ‘ Churr/ ‘ Ohurr ’ between each 
call. These flights are steadily kept up, hack and 
forth across the woods, like a bird in pursuit of 
prey on the wing; aud it is hard to imagine how 
such an industrious, business-like flight is kept 
up, unless something is to be gained .thereby ; yet j 
tlie bill of the woodcock seems quite unfitted for I 
preying upon insects on the wing. 

The persistence with which many birds cling ] 
to their nesting-grounds is remarkable. Bookeries | 
which have been ruthlessly shot over year after | 
year are resolutely resorted to by the same birds, 
though in such cases there is a tendency in the 
birds; to build their ^ nests' more scattered through- 
out the wood. This is even more marked when 
the eggs are frequently taken by boys, the nests 
being then placed on higher and more slender 
branches — doubtless a great deal more care being 
required in the erection of the structure on sucii 
slender foundations, and it is wonderful how 
rooks lay the dry sticks in such positions to 
‘hide the blasts/ 

In a rookery in our neighbourhood which had 
been little disturbed for a number of years, there 
was a marked moving of households five* years 
ago, the young birds having been decimated 
in the previous year by the gamekeepers. The 
centre of this long strip of wood was then almost 
deserted, the nests being built towards the 
extremities. As this proved no security in later 
years, the birds have mainly gone back to their 
old headquarters. A prominent ash-tree at one 
end of this wood was taken up in the year of 
migration referred to, and has annually borne 
a great crop of crows’ nests since. In a great 
gale in December, a large limb was torn off this 
tree ; and there was a marked absence of crows 
mere in the end of February, when they begin 


to frequent the trees on which they build. It 
was near the end of the second week in March 
ere a bird was there seen ; then four nests were 
built in succession, all at the farthest available 
points from the gap in the tree. Though there 
were other good building sites, the cautious rooks 
avoided them ; and it seems probable, from their 
late building, that the tenants were young birds 
which had not learned by experience that a 
damaged tree is more liable to injury from wind- 
storms. 

A pair of chimney-swallows built their nest 
over the inner hall-door in the writer’s dwelling, 
the outer door being left open at night after the 
work began, to give the birds access in the 
morning's. Though the bird left its nest whenever 
I any one passed in or out, and flew about so long 
! as any one stood in the doorway, which not imfre- 
| quently occurred, five birds were safely hatched 
I and fledged, the young returning to them nest for 
| some nights after. War being declared against 
! the birds as a nuisance by the housekeeper^ and 
| it being difficult to argue otherwise, orders were 
! issued against another year’s occupancy of the 
premises. In the following May, the birds were 
s promptly on the ground, and set resolutely to 
work in their old quarters ; and though .warned 
off by having the outer door shut again and 
again in their faces, and kept so for hours each 
day, and always till late morning, the birds lost 
no opportunity, when the door was open, in 
building their nest for two long weeks. Even 
some time after that, when it seemed certain they 
must be nesting elsewhere, they came occasion- 
ally, as though loth to give up their loved haunt. 
Five successive years these birds returned, trying 
hard to get a reoecupancy ; and when their ; 
favourite corner was gained, such a delightful j 
love-chatter -was heard as only chimney-swallows 
can indulge in. It seems fair evidence that the I 
same birds have always returned, from the facts, 
that it is unusual for birds to enter a hall-way 
which is well frequented ; the same corner 
always being chosen; and each year their efforts 
growing less persistent. 

In the head of the rainpipe nearly over the 
front door of the same house, a pair of starlings 
have reared their brood for -several yearn Uery 
unwillingly, they, too, have been proceeded 
against as a nuisance. For three successive years 
the spout-head was stuffed with dry pine-bmnehes, 
each year more carefully, to debar the birds ; but 
each year, after much labour, the birds forced 
an entrance. In 1884, a birdhouse was erected 
for their conv.emence on an oak-tree in front 
of the house-— which is the favourite perch of. 
the starlings— and before nesting-time the spout- 
head was boarded over. The birds irkid their 
utmost pecking powers on the board in vain, 
and for a day or two visited the birdhouse— whielx 
in another site had been occupied by starlings— 
but, contrary to the usual habits of the birds, 
they built their nest ‘above board,- tinder the 
eaves, and as close to the old site as -possible ; and 
here a brood of young birds in early J 
safely reared. 

During all these years, the hen-bird has made 
her roost in that spout-head summer and winter. 
Even during severe seasons, wheit not a starling 
is to be seen in the neighbourhood, she came home 
nightly, and often, when passing underneath at 
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a late hour, we have heard her uttering her 
plaint in a 4 Chink ) 5 ‘Chink!’ as though com- 
plaining that she could not sleep for cold. One 
spring, her mate was shot; but in a few days 
she found another, and went on with her nesting, 
little delayed by that trifling accident, and 
cheerfully chattering and ‘gnattering’ in starling 
fashion. . 

In the rear-spout of the same house, a pair ox 
starlings, four years ago, built their nest, and 
reared their young safely. Here the connecting 
roof-pipe is not so far continued into the spout- 
head, the consequence being that in heavy rain- 
falls this nest is flooded. For three years past 
the birds have been driven out by the rain ; and 
though young birds were left drowned in the 
nest, the old birds rebuilt their nest within 
ten days, and laid their, eggs over the dead. 
Next spring, they were driven out early, and 
again when the eggs were nearly hatched, one 
of these being found washed out on the ground 
underneath. " Two days afterwards, these birds 
: had taken to the birdhouse referred to, and for 
; some ten days seemed busily nesting there ; hut 
1 dry weather having set in again, they returned 
to their old quarters, where the hen-bird again 
, reared a brood which was also drowned. 

I A water-ousel, which had reared its young, 

| little disturbed, for years on the face of moss- 
[ grown rocks overhung by trees and their roots, 

I has been regularly harried for the past four 
| years by a family of boys who came to live near 
by, and yet every spring it came back and built 
; in the same site. The building of their large 
! domed nest was perhaps too great an undertaking 
I to be renewed in the immediate face of such 
difficulties, and yearly, after being harried, we 
have observed that the birds disappear from the 
neighbourhood for several weeks, doubtless to 
i . some other part of the stream, to rear a second 
[brood; yet each spring they have returned to 
i the same spot. Last winter, the overhanging trees 
: and roots were entirely torn away by the gales, 
and the birds found a new site farther along the 
same pool-side, where, luckily, the boys did not 
discover their nest. 

Can it be that where a pair of birds make 
their first nest and rear their young safely, that 
there' lies a first-love charm l In the case of the 
, ousels referred to, there is every probability that 
; in some at least of their second nestings, the 
| protecting greenery being then so much greater, 

1 and boys ; ceasing to look so keenly for nests, 

S they, reared their young successfully, and yet 
; they have regularly returned to the site which is 
r. yearly harried. .: ' 


. CHE OHM A T E D. 

. CHAPTER V, -—CON CLV SION. .' 

The excitement attendant on Geoffrey’s announce- ■ 
I the tearful delight d the- : girls to 

i heighten it, quite earned David out of his worry 
| and for the time 3ie ; was: as cheerful as; any of : 
, them. Not but that he felt some twinges of 
conscience when he looked at the glowing, honest 

;fk°; kS, W mai > f lle , ®* °pp° site to him 
at the little table and heard Ins plans. Those 
were an hound tm t - _ 


bound up with the happiness - of Josie, 
winch m evidently placed far before his own; 


and the clerk contrasted his frankness and ean- 
[ clour with the underhand treatment lie— David, 
the self-reproachful — had at one time made up 
his mind to deal out to the young fellow. 

It was soon explained tluit the windfall which 
had given Geoffrey ‘something like a fortune ; 
was the result of the mining speculation of 
! which he had told them. He had not become 
a millionaire ; but the land had realised a sum 
which would go far towards making him inde- 
pendent ; and if he obtained the promised situa- 
tion, he might call himself rich. 

‘ All through Cloudy Ilange Jack,’ he 'wound 
up, over and over again. £ I told you he was 
the best fellow in the world, and lie u\ He felt 
sure that there was a great vein of gold in these 
deserted diggings. I knew nothing about it ; 
and so he made my fortune. He has come back 
with me ; lie will see you in a day or two.’ 

‘Have you found out his name yet?’ asked 
Josie. 

Geoffrey returned some jesting, evasive answer 
to this question, and there was an odd expression 
on his features as he did so. This struck David 
as being a little mysterious, as implying that he 
‘could a tale unfold ’if lie chose. Indeed, when 
the girls pressed him, he at last said he would 
| rather leave the disclosure of Jack’s name to his 
friend himself. 

The evening was a delightful one. Geoffrey, 
i although a temperate man, naturally indulged 
I in a glass of grog, and in this David joined him. 
Under the combined influence of the spirits, his 
pipe, and above all, the welcome reaction in Ids 
train of thought, . the 'clerk . .grew - more confide m 
dial than he might otherwise have been. During 
an interval, when they were left by themselves, 

1 the girls being engaged in getting supper ready, 

I lie told Geoffrey all that Had happened, of the 
| present position of affairs, and of his appointment 
| tor the next day. 

| As he listened, the queer expression again 
| stole over the young man’s features ; lie seemed 
inclined to laugh, but cheeked himself, and looked 
at David so oddly, yet so shrewdly, that the 
clerk felt uncomfortable, and could scarcely re- 
frain from asking his companion the meaning 
of such enigmatical glances. However, he held 
his peace, and the supper being brought in, he 
thought no more of the matter. 

Next day, David was punctual to his appoint- 
ment; but on nearing the office in Great St 
Amyott’s Court, he was accosted by a man whom 
lie recognised as one of the messengers there. ; 
‘Oh, Mr Chester,’ began the man, ‘Mr Gad ham 
! says, will you be so good as to go in at his 
! private door ?— -This wav, if you please* 

David was rather tafen aback by this address, 
for though he had seen the man wlien he visited 
the firm, he had no idea that the. messenger knew 
him. He followed, as desired, and found Mr 
Gadham in his room. The merchant looked up 
with a smile, and congratulated David upon his 
punctuality; 

: ‘As you must : have guessed, Mr 'Chester/ he 
said, { I expect my precious ' cousin . here imme- 
diately., He conies, he. supposes, to receive a 

cheque from me, in five figures, as a compromise 
/in : a; business! you 1 understand m well as any one. 
It perhaps was hardly a legal proceeding"; but 
it was decided upon in accordance with the: 
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advice of the best lawyer of the day, who does 
not appear, however, in the settlement. Legal 
or not, my cousin will he disappointed. — Now, 
to mention a different subject. The more I 
think of your conduct, Mr Chester, the more 
! I am pleased with it, and when this business 
I is over, yon will find me not unmindful of your 
| interests/ 

David made a grateful bow, and strove to 
stammer out his tlianks, but with no great suc- 
cess. The merchant smiled again as he did so, 

I and some curious, inexplicable freak of thought 
associated this with the queer smile on Geoffrey’s 
face the previous evening. 

Chester could not follow up this speculation, 
as the messenger appeared and said two gentle- 
men wished to see Mr Gadham by appointment ; 
and on the reply being given, Mr Ernest and his 
legal adviser were shown in. 

Tt may be as well to state here that it had by 
no means been the intention of Mr Ernest to 
have company on this visit ; but Mr Ellitt, who 
was not remarkable among his friends for guile- 
less simplicity, had been thinking seriously over 
some recent conversations held with his client. 
The outcome of these meditations was a resolve 
to attend Mm at the meeting with his cousin, 
and further, not to leave him until a satisfactory 
division of the expected cheque had been made. 
The announcement of this resolve produced a 
scene, which might be described as a furious 
quarrel, between the associates ; but Ellitt was 
firm, and in the end, Ernest had to give way ; 
so they appeared together with as much good 
will and friendship beaming on their features as 
could be conjured up on so short a notice. 

They started at sight of David ; their previous 
heartburnings vanished in the presence of this 
new and alarming danger, 

6 What is this fellow doing here ? J demanded 
Ernest. c We have not come to discuss our busi- 1 
ness with him/ 

c Be seated, gentlemen,’ said Mr Gadham, by I 
which name, during this interview’, the merchant j 
is meant, 4 X thought you had been very friendly 
with Mr Chester/ 

£ We will not have him here anyhow,’ exclaimed 
the lawyer. * If he stays, there is an end of our 
settlement/ 

1 He tells ine that he can materially aid our 
settlement/ returned Mr Gadham ; 4 and in fact, 
what I have already heard from him, proves it. 
Bor instance, lie says the will J — — - 

£ I do not care what he says/: broke out Ernest, 
who evidently did not want to hear this explana- 
tion, £ He is a perjurer, if we believe his own 
confession; he is a swindler and a cheat. I 
warn him, that if he does not at once leave, we 
shall go to the Mansion House and apply for 
a warrant for his arrest/ 

c Then you intend still to assert the genuine- 
ness of the will? 5 asked the merchant-— 4 to sup- 
port that which your manner and words alike 
tell me you know to be a forgery, and a detected 
forgery too/ 

{ Genuine ! You will find out if you let ns leave 
without a settlement/ retorted Ernest ; 4 and so will 
that fellow Chester, your trustworthy accomplice/ 

/Yery well. Then we shall see what you will 
say to some other accomplices/ continued Mr 
GadhaJl^ Youching his gong three times, evi- 


dently an understood signal, for the door at once 
opened, and a strange man entered, ushering In 
two others, who were, of all persons in the world, 
Geoffrey Coyne, and a man whom David instantly 
recognised as the omnibus passenger of the pre- 
ceding day. The stranger who had shown them 
in retired to a corner of the room, 

4 These gentlemen/ said the merchant, address- 
ing Ernest and the lawyer, £ are Mr Geoffrey 
Coyne — — 

‘“And his friend, Oloitdy Range Jack/ inter- 
posed Geoffrey, 4 come here to see f air-play / 

4 What merry-andrew business is this?/ ex- 
claimed Ellitt. 4 These fellows can hare nothing 
to do with the matters which brought us here. 
Let us go, and they will soon find out their 
mistake/ 

4 No ; you will not go yet/ said the man de- 
scribed as Cloudy Range Jack (Chester started j 
at his voice). ‘ Don’t scowl, gentlemen, but 
listen to rue for a moment. You are forgers 
and swindlers, and 1 know it. I am John Sper- 
brow, once clerk in this very firm’ ( 4 l thought 
so/ muttered David, below his breath)— -‘witness 
to old Peter GadhanTs will, in company with 
that man, David Chester. I hear the date is 
in question; but it will be a waste of time to 
talk of that, for I can swear my name on the 
will was not written by me. 1 can swear this 
all the more readily, and without ’waiting to 
examine the imitation, which I daresay is Very 
clever, because I saw the will we both really 
witnessed, burned by old Mr Gadham, who did 
this in my presence, that I should know it Was. 
destroyed/ 

‘This tale may suit you to listen to/ said 
I Ernest, endeavouring to keep up a show of eon-- 
| iklence, which his white cheeks and lips and his 
| husky voice painfully belied. ‘ We will have 
no more of it/ 

4 Yes, you will ; the best is. not told / continued 
Sperhrow. 4 The rest of my story will interest 
Mr Ellitt as much as yohrseli - .. Idiave ' justboniAr': 
from Australia, where 1 had worked ‘for some 
years at about average UiinerV luck j." but a little 
while ago, a mail who had grown tired of his 
land, wished to sell it, and I bought if, with 
the help of my friend Geoffrey here. I knew 
something of its character ; the mail who sold 
it could not have known much about it/ (Ernest 
Gadham bent a strange hard look on the speaker, 
and set his \vhite lips tight, as though to control 
his breath.) 4 1 got a great deal of gold from this- 
lot in a couple of months/ continued Sperbrow ;; 
‘and sold the rest of the ground for twenty times 
what I gave for the whole. You, Mr Eniesk: 
Gadham, are the man who sold the ground ; I 
am the man who bought it. But one good turn 
deserves another, so I have done you a good 
turn. Your wife, Afr Ernest’ (a general start 
ran. through the company at these words, and v 
Ellitt uttered a low 7 exclarnatIcm)-~- < youi , wife, 
who happens to be my cousin, or 1 "might not 
have known of the marriage/ cdatmued. Cloud V: . 
Range Jack, 4 haying spent- the few pounds you 
left . her with on your very quick; departure 
anxious to find some trace of you, or, failing that, 
to be . with her relations ; and as I was coming 
home to England, and could afford to do so, I 
paid her. passage. ■ / .She is/ now in London^ staying;: ■ 
With the mother of my old friend Geoffrey. That 
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is my story.—- How do you like it, Mr Ernest ? 
—And how do you like it, Mr Eilitt IV. 

Some awkwardness in replying to these ques- 
tions was perhaps, averted by Mr Gadham, the 


yon r narrative, jmt aperoru w, ^ 

extremely interesting, yet I am not concerned 
in it. and must leave it to be discussed by 
those who are. — Mr Ernest Gadliani, you have 
heard the additional evidence bearing upon the 
will. As I know you have heard all Mr Chester 
has to say, I will hot trouble him to speak. Do 
you not think it would be advisable to withdraw V. 

‘As for this trumped-up story of burning the 
will } — - began Ernest. 

But Mr Gadham spoke again. ‘Your friend 
will tell you that I gave you sound advice, and 
you had 'better withdraw— while you can,’ added 
the merchant, with an ominous significance; £ at 
> least, you had better say nothing at present. 
Mou may say something which may force me 
to call upon the officer who sits there *■ — pointing 
to the stranger. C I am not sure -whether, even 
at this stage, X am justiffed in letting you go, 
hut at present you are at liberty/ 

£ xlnd about your wife, Mr Ernest — began 
Sperbrow. 

The person addressed darted a savage look at 
him, and then whispered to Eilitt, who, on his 
part, w’ore no pleasanter an air than his com- 1 
paxiion. Without further words, or other leave- 1 
taking than a slight bow, the two left the private j 
room, passed through the outer office, and were 
' gone.. 

*T will not detain you at present/ said Mr 
Gadham to David. c All that need be done now 
is for me to make an appointment with you 
to see me here on this day week. Will that 
suit you,; Mr David ? ’ 

Of course the clerk said it would, and then 
. the party left. 

# Geoffrey was especially facetious in describing 
his ’ feelings on the previous evening, when lie 
heard so much which affected his friend Cloudy 
Itange Jack, who, on Ms part, while returning 
by Geoffrey 7 ® ship, had been communicative on 
matters concerning Mr Ernest Gadham and the 
wills made by his father Mr Peter. 

Knowing so much from both sides, Geoffrey at 
once resolved that his friend’s best plan was 
to attend the meeting of the. next day, .which; 
he found no- difficulty in doing, as Mr Gadham | 
was only j too glad to secure such an auxiliary. | 

It iy really not w orth -while to attempt any- 1 
thing, like: an expanded account of the events j 
which close our story, most of which can easily 
be foretold > we shall therefore be content to 
mdi|ite : them very briefly : ;Eirst, then, as regards 
Mr Ernest ; Gadham : a this gent leuian . disappeared: 
from, bis accustomed haunts on and after the 
day of the meeting at his cousin’s,: . Two writs 
winch were taken out against him on the same 
day, the very next one after the meeting, by 
Mr Thomas Eilitt and Mr Manoah Selph, were 
returned, by the . officer, who could not find the 
person for whom they were intended. 

: ^ 0 Ta was : Mrs.; ; Ernest: more successful in her 

, search, at. that, time at least, although .it was 

afterwards rumoured that Mrs Gadham had gone 
to. New York to meet her husband. It is pretty 
certain that the gentleman was never seen in 


England again. Mr Eilitt and Mr Selph— the 
latter being the moiiey-lender—had to digest 
their disappointment as best they might ; but of 
their' proceedings we are unable further to speak. 

No one will require to be told that all opera- 
tions in the matter of the new will of the late 
Mr Peter Gadham ■■'were at once discontinued; 
and we are glad to. say that David Chester’s 
share in bringing about •. this ; climax was not 
overlooked. A” free and comfortable home with 
Geoffrey and Josie was offered to him ; but the 
old fellow, feeling, as he said, that he was good 
for some years, preferred to accept a liberal 
offer made by Brisby, Gadham, & Co. r hi addition 
to a considerable pecuniary remuneration.^ Once 
again, then, he was seated in his old familiar 
counting-house, the happiest and most cheerful 
of all the clerks within sound of Bow Bells. 

We have intimated that Josie became Mrs 
Geoffrey Coyne ; this occurred within a very few 
weeks after the discomfiture of. Ernest Gadham. 
As everybody had expected this event, no one was 
surprised at it ; but at an incident which followed 
within the year/ every one, ox; at all events, David ' 
Chester, was astonished. This was the marriage 
of that little chit of a Minnie, hardly out of short 
frocks and pinafores, to Mr John Sperbrow. The 
somewhat uncomplimentary ; reference . to Minnie 
just given is an extract from the speech of her 
. sister Josie. It is true the' young; hidy was only 
seventeen years old, but she was half a 1 lead taller 
than Josie, far more buxom in figure,, and* of 
I sufficient resolution to accept andnmri’y her suitor, : 
without much regard to her . father or sister’s, 
.satire, 

It was not imtil at least a couple of years after 
Minnie’s wedding, that even old David, wlio used 
often to wonder audibly as to what had become 
of Whitman/ obtained any light on the subject. 
Then he heard from Josie, who could keep a 
secret as well as any woman, something about 
a man for whom her husband had paid the 
passage-money to Australm-on behalf, -she under- 
stood, of Mr Gadham of Brisby, Gadham, & Co., 
who had provided the funds. She believed, too, 
that post-office orders were sometimes, ; sent , to 
this man ; but he was now dead. Geoffrey would 
not like to be asked about This, and indeed he 
! had never told her the man’s name. David had 
j no doubt that he himself could have supplied the 
I omission. If tliiu were Whifcmanf it was the last 
j the old clerk heard of him. 

| We have shown, we hope, what a weJluneuning, 

; honest old fellow was. David. He. paid, by-the- 
bye, to the deserted wife of Ernest Gadham every 
shilling he had received from 3ier husband. The 
old man has now been gathered to Lis fathers for 
some years ; but his daughters and friends still 
remember him with respect and affection. 

THE BOMANOE , OF - THIEVING, . ■ 

Although a man. always looks upon a clever 
theft with an air of romance, he never quite 
realises the position until the thief or sharper 
has fleeced himself. We ,are : apt : to laugh at ^ 

. the misfortunes » of the man who puts his head : 
out of his cab on a foggy day, in answer to a 
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individual in the street, and who, on having bis 
hat, which has fallen, handed hack with profuse 
apologies for the accident, finds, from its size 
and general appearance, that not many hours 
before it must have adorned a scarecrow. 

But these incidents in no way illustrate the 
coolness and intrepidity of the professional thief, 
who does not usually aim at trines. Last winter, 
an ingenious theft was perpetrated by two 
well-known pickpockets, who had followed a 
i gentleman out of the stalls of a Leeds theatre, 
t For a moment they parted company, and when 
j the younger joined his companion, he handed him 
a pocket-book, from which were taken some notes 
and money. To substitute false notes was the 
work of a second. 

{ You have lost your pocket-book, sir, 3 said the 
elder thief, hurrying after the gentleman. With 
a cool bow, the thief hastened away, pleased with 
the gentleman’s thanks — and his watch. 

At Birmingham, not long ago, a thief was 
| detected in the act of stealing a gentleman’s watch. 

| In his haste to escape, he ran into the arms of a 
detective, who had been watching him for some 
| time. Naturally, the thief must have felt some- 
[ what excited at such a moment ; but if he did, 

| he showed no symptoms of being so. Although 
I instantly secured by the unenviable handcuffs, he 
I", had the presence of mind to pass the watch unob- 
| served into the pocket of a passer-by. This person 
j was puzzled to know how he became the possessor 
| of the watch, and being afraid of keeping the gift, 
j was sufficiently honest to hand it to the police. 

! Another instance of the remarkable coolness and 
| audacity of a thief, though perhaps not an un- 
I common one, is worth relating. One day, a Liver- 
f pool 4 stalk’ — a man capable of doing mischief of 
I any kind for a trifle-— having watched his oppor- 
j tnnity, took up a coat that hung outside a pawn- 
! broker’s shop. Flinging it over his arm, and 
I carrying it into the shop as if intending to make 
l a purchase, he offered it for sale. Not recognising 
his. own property, the pawnbroker bought the 
! coat, But even this did not satisfy the thief. He 
| handled some silk handkerchiefs, and in choosing 
i one, remarked carelessly ; ‘Take pay for this out 
[ of the money for the coat. 5 — 6 But I have given 
I you the money,’ indignantly answered the pawn- 
j broker.—* 0 no ; you haven’t,’ said the thief. 

I A warm alteimtion ensued. In vain the shop- 
I man protested that he had paid the money ; and 
j. at last the thief went out in search of ail officer to 
settle the dispute, taking with him some silver 
spoons, several silk handkerchiefs, as well as the 
silk handkerchief in question, which in his excite- 
ment the broker had forgotten. 

But the thief is not always so cool and collected 
as we are wont to believe him. He is especially 
.unnerved; by ..hunger and the. police. Not long 
ago, a well-known actor, whilst in the provinces, 
had occasion to walk some distance at midnight, 
and was stopped on a lonely road by an °ill- 
clad ruffian, ‘ Fool ! ’ muttered the actor coolly, 
‘ there ’s an officer within a hundred yards of us ; 
X 11 J With an exclamation, the thief disap- 
peared over a wall ; and the next morning his 
dead body was found in a river close by, into 
which in his haste he had fallen. 

' Some five or six years ago, the shopkeepers of 
Bradford were thrown into a state of alarm by a 
couple of young lads. One of the two useA to 


make a small purchase at a shop, and, by telling 
a plausible tale that a boy outside would take the 
purchase from him if it were seen, he got the 
shopman to put the article down i lie back of his 
coat. Whilst thus employed, the ingenious youth 
very easily relieved the shopman of his watch, 
and then bolted. After him came * the boy out- 
side, 3 to inform the shopman of his loss. v The 
latter, having had . carefully described to him the 
road the thief had not taken, ran at once after the 
culprit, the second boy in the meantime helping 
himself to the contents of the till. How often 
this larceny was practised, few shopmen in Brad- 
ford care to remember. 

Once, for the writer’s edification, a young lad, 
not more than fifteen years of age, undertook to 
stand in a prominent thoroughfare in Leeds and 
open the ladies 3 satchels as they passed without 
being observed. He never failed once, and very 
often succeeded in taking out their purses also, 
which of course were immediately returned 
intact. 

It is often argued, that if taken from their evil 
associates, many thieves would reform. It is very 
doubtful; they love their nefarious orgies and 
their liberty too dearly. One instance in sup- 
port of this is enough. A clergyman in Bristol 
once interested himself in the welfare of a peni- 
tent thief, and secured a situation for him in 
South Australia. But while at his benefactors 
house, listening to the bright prospects that 
awaited him, the thief was stealing the good man’s 
spoons, watch, and ring. The chances bf teoin- 
ing rich in a day are further inducements, as in 
the case of the gambler, to continue their life of 
recklessness and crime. A Liverpool detective 
once stated that four hundred .pounds and several 
watches were found upon a notorious pickpocket 
during a festival in that city; and it is no 
uncommon thing for a couple of thieves during 
the Derby week to steal live or six hundred 
pounds-worth of valuables. 

; A SMUGGLING AKEGBOTB. 

Fifty years ago, there resided in a small farm- 
house near a seaport town in the north of ScotlaBd 
a man named Angus Mackenzie. He was tall and 
strong, over sixty years of age, and, like most 
strong persons, good-natured. ; * Old Angus —as : 
he was generally called by the to wnspeople—was a 
great favourite amongst them, for it was mostly 
through him that they got their untaxed whisky* 
It was an open secret that Angus was a smuggler, 
but hitherto he had been very fortunate, v \iiid 
the custom-house officers could never catch him. 
Aligns was none of your on Land-thrust type; 
sword or pistol he never touched. He was a 
cautious, cunning, witty old. Jeliow. V .Few men 
could tell a better joke ; and this very cunning 
and wit pulled him clear, when bolder means 
would have failed. Time after lime had the 
excise officers— or ‘gaugers, 3 as they wore .com- 
monly termed— attempted to catch Mm in the act, 
hut in vain. 

On one occasion Angus received notice that 
a cargo would be run, and left at a certain place 
about ten miles from the town. With Ms horse 
and cart, he started late one night, taking a 
quantity of peats (turf-fuel) with him to cover 
the kegs, Having found the cargo all rights he 
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loaded Ilia cart, with the assistance of a inend, 
put the peats on the top, and after a rest, started 
for the town, where lie intended to deliver the 
whole at the residence of & Worthy householder, 
for he rarely took any to his own house. He had 
arrived within three miles of the town, aiuh was 
leading his horse by a rope-rein, when there 
sprang out from the deep open drain at the road- 
side two excise officers, who, a few months 
before, had visited his house. 

‘Ha, ha! Caught at last, Old Angus !’ they 
shouted Going to the back of the cart, they 
began to throw the peats on to the road, and at 
once discovered the kegs. They were perfectly 
overjoyed. Here at last they had captured the 
man who had given them the slip so often ; and 
what a splendid haul too ! 

; 4 Are these buttermilk barrels \ 1 asked one of 
the excisemen, in high glee. 

Angus simply smiled. 

‘ Drive on, Angus — drive on ! We will see when 
we get to the town-hall what they contain/ 

4 Weel, weel, gentlemen ; it’s yer trade to pre- 
yent the guid drap passing ye, an 5 it’s mine to 
do otherwise ; so every man to his ain trade. — 
But, gentlemen, there" need he no ill-will; so, 
come an* hae a hit snuff an* a crack/ 

Knowing that Angus was a perfect storehouse 
of good jokes-— few could tell a better story than 
he— and' feeling more than pleased, they placed 
themselves one on each side of him, and started 
for the town, walking all three in front of the 
horse, which Angus led. 

Angus, holding the long rope-rein, and placing 
his hands behind his hack, gradually allowed the 
line to pass out until the horse was twenty feet 
behind him ; but so much did the officers 'enjoy 
the old man’s conversation— and he did his best to 
keep their attention engaged— that they failed to 
observe what he was doing. As they approached 
the town, he quietly drew in the rein again 
Until the horse’s head was' just at his hack. 

When they entered the main street leading to 
the town-hall, the news flew like wildfire that 
Old Angus had been caught by the gaugers. Soon 
a large crowd followed them. The excisemen 
were triumphant ; it was a red-letter day for 
them. When the town-hall was reached, the cart 
j was stopped, and the officers, with a look of great 
■ importance, proceeded to take off the back door 
of the cart. No sooner had they done so, than 
j ; consternation reigned. Where were the barrels l 
i Gi# A few peats Were in the cart ! What could 
bit iheanl ;; The crowd sent up a shout of derisive 
laughter. Jumping into the cart, they threw out 
the peats ; but not a keg could they find, 

: : .Furious with vexation and passion, to be foiled 
just when victory was so certain, they jumped 
out of the, cart., and were proceeding to enter the 
town-hall, when Angus stopped them. ‘Gentle- 
men,* said he, f ye thought fit to throw part of my 
peats into the road about three miles out, an’ now 
|e throw the rest on to the street. Na, na, sirs ; 

I hae done nothing wrung that ye can prove; sae 
ye maun jist pit back my peats. Be; very thankM : 
T dimm make ye come hack the three mile an* nit- 
j in the rest 1 :'.yyy: 1 y 

The crowd, elated at the discomfiture of, i 
pm . excisemen, entered • into the;.: spirit of 41ie : 1 
joke, and shouting out, ‘Yes, yes; ye maun 1 
do so, or else ■ we will make ye,’ surrounded the- 


officers, Who, knowing the temper of the men 
they had to deal with, threw the peats back into 
the cart amidst the loud laughter of the by- 
standers. 

When they had done so, Angus remarked with 
his peculiar pawky smile : e Weel, gentlemen, ye 
hae done no sae had. Pm awa’ hack for the rest 
o’ my peats ; perhaps ye would like to coined 

The excisemen, without deigning a reply, 
entered the town-hall. Old Angus proceeded 
back for his peats, followed by a ringing cheer 
from the crowd. 

The affair was the talk of the town for several 
days ; and how Old Angus had hoodwinked the 
gaugers was a mystery. But gradually the facts 
leaked out, and the joke was so good that it could 
not be kept. When the excisemen discovered the 
kegs, Angus knew that unless he got the gaugers 
to w the front of the cart, all would be lost. 
Having got them to walk with him, and so leave 
the hack of the cart unprotected, the rest was 
plain sailing, lor, passing out the rein as far as 
possible, and keeping the excisemen’s attention 
fully occupied, he knew that his friends, who 
were always on the outlook for danger, would 
be sure to see how the land lay and do their 
best to help him. The roads in those days, 
where Macadam was unknown, were of a very 
rough nature, consequently a cart made a fearful 
noise jolting over the roadway. Three of his 
friends, who had seen all, and taken in the, situa- 
tion at a glance, crept up to the cart ; and one of 
them getting into it, handed out the kegs, which 
were rolled into the open drain at the roadside ; 
and then hurrying off for a cart, they put the 
barrels into it, arid placing the peats that the 
excisemen had thrown out of Old Angus’s cart, on 
the top, one of them drove into the town; ami 
delivered the whole lot at the house intended, 
very shortly after Old Angus had left the town- 
hall 


• THE MONTH; 

SCIENCE AND ARTS 

The Jubilee of Queen -Victoria, has been cele- 
brated in a variety of ways ; but no more ' 
useful method of commemorating the event lias 
been suggested or practised than that adopted 
by the Cape government. The Bnpermteiident- 
: general of Education, with the authority of the 
government, arranged for the celebration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee throughout the colony by the 
plantation of trees in each village. The school 
children were the agents in this laadable under- 
taking, of such importance in a land of drought f ; 
and every facility was given them to carry out 
the work effectually. It was arranged that all 
teachers and assistants, and the scholars, of the • 
senior classes, were each to plant a tree, and were 
to be responsible for its care during the ensuing 
year. If there happened to be no suitable spot 
adjoining the particular school to which the 
scholars belonged, excursion parties were formed 
to plant seeds on the slopes of the nearest hills. 
There were no public funds available for the 
work ; but the Education Office assisted to the 
best of their power, both in choosing the trees 
most suitable for the localities, and in many cases 
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in forwarding a supply of seeds gratuitously. 
As June is rather an early month for tree-plant- 
ing in the northern, midland, and eastern districts, 
the operations have been postponed in those locali- 
ties until August and November, in which cases 
the birthdays of two of the Queen’s sons will be 
thus commemorated. 

The eclipse of the sun which will take place 
on the 19th of August is engaging the attention 
of the various observatories, Although . our own 
government will not send out an observing expe- 
dition, England will be represented - by' two 
astronomers who have received invitations from 
the Director of the Moscow Observatory, near 
which city the eclipse will best be seen. The 
duration of totality will be longest in the south- 
east of Siberia, and will last there nearly four 
j minutes. In Japan, this period will be reduced 
I to, three minutes. We. may mention that in Eng- 
! land the sun will rise partially eclipsed ; but 
soon after sunrise it will cease to be obscured. 
In Prussia, the eclipse will be seen ‘ total ? just 
after sunrise, and that is the most westerly point 
at which the phenomenon can be thus seen. 

We have so often advocated the use of oil at 
sea as a remedy for troubled •waters, that we 
gladly call attention to a pamphlet lately issued 
by the United States Hydrographic Office, which 
records some observations made by Lieutenant 
Underwood, He says that two quarts of oil 
per hour properly used are quite sufficient to 
prevent much damage both to ships and small 
boats in heavy seas, but the oil should be of the 
right kind. Mineral oils are not nearly so effec- 
tive as those of animal or vegetable origin, and 
the best results are obtained in deep waters. 
Amid breakers or surf, the effect of oil at sea is j 
not so certain, but still some benefit from its I 
use may be expected. Lieutenant Underwood I 
advises, that when an attempt is made to reach 
a wreck, the rescuing vessel should use the oil 
after getting as close as possible under the lee 
of the wreck. The vessel may then be. expected 
to drift into the oily surface, when communica- 
tion may be made with her hv boat. 

The sudden incoming of unusually hot weather 
has brought a great deal of correspondence to 
the newspapers on. the subject of mosquito and 
gnat bites. One writer recommends bruised fern 
fronds as a remedy for these painful stings. 
Another, rely ing upon his experience in India, 
tells us that a paste made of ipecacuanha powder 
and ether is a sovereign remedy. Another 
recommends a tincture of Ledum palustre, which 
he assures us is the only remedy that he, a 
martyr to gnats, has found of any real service. 
This drug may be obtained of any homeopathic 
chemist ; and a tea-spoonful in half a tumbler 
of water makes a lotion which will be effectual. 
It is a curious circumstance that these trouble- 
some bites, while hardly affecting some persons, 
Vamprod.uctivevof great .torment to others. 

: Several instances have been recorded where 
telegraph wires have shown signs of disturbance 
during earthquake shocks ; yet seldom has any 
dangerous effect been observed. But, according do 
Lieuteiiant-coloiiel Benoit, Director of Artillery 
af Nice, the recent earthquake shock on the 
Biviera was accompanied by a curious incident 
in a certain telegraph office under his jurisdiction. 
The operator in attendance on touching the key 


of the instrument felt a violent shock, which 
threw him into his chair, where he remained 
motionless for some time. His arm was tempo- 
rarily disabled, and he could not resume his work 
until the close of the day. The matter was inves- 
tigated, when it became evident that the sufferer 
had received a very strong electric shock, the 
effects of which he is likely to leel for some 
time. 

The results of a series of experiments on the 
influence of different beverages on digestion have 
been published by Dr James W. Fraser. From 
his investigations, he is able to lay down certain 
rules. The digestion of starchy foods is assisted 
by tea and coffee, whilst that of meat is somewhat 
retarded by the latter beverage. With infused 
beverages, eggs are the best form of animal food 
to eat. Digestion of butter used with bread is 
delayed in the presence of tea, and probably pro-, 
ceerls more quickly when taken with coffee or 
cocoa. As a general rule, albuminoid food-stnffs 
should not be taken at the same time, as infused 
beverages. 

Photography in natural colours is a subject 
which comes up periodically as a matter of dis- 
cussion in our newspapers. It is the goal to 
which, -In the opinion of many people, photo- 
graphy must inevitably tend. But by those who 
I have given careful consideration to all the varied 
| points entailed, it is regarded as an impossibility. 

I The report that photographs have at last been 
| taken in all the varied 1 hues of nature has once ; 
! more arisen, and over-confident journalists have I 
! given it, credence. The recent report differs from j 
those which have occurred in previous years in ! 
the fact that the discovery has been linked with 
the name of a well-known London photographer ; 
but it appears that he did not give his sanction 
to the statements made. What he appears to 
have done is this : he has discovered an entirely 
new method of colouring photographs by a pro- 
cess in which no artistic assistance is necessary. 
The process is dependent to some extent on light ; 
but it is altogether distinct from' the operation 
of taking a picture by means of a camera. This 
is done in the ordinary way. A negative is pro- 
duced, and from that, negative prints are obtained, 
and coloured by a subsequent mecliuni cal operation. 

It is said that a tunnel is to be boi^ 

G ray’s Peak, in the Bocfey, Mouii tains: It will 
pierce the mountain four thousand feet below its 
summit, will have a length of twenty -five thou- 
sand feet, and will give communication between 
the valleys of the Atlantic and those of the 
Pacific side, saving a distance of some three 
hundred miles in the road which must at present 
be traversed. 

It will be remembered that some months ago ■ 
Mr Ellis Lever offered a prize for a perfect safety- 
lamp for the use of miners, and that the judges : 
who were appointed to examine the lamps sent 
in . for competition declared that no lamp sub- 
mitted to them fulfilled the somewhat onerous 
conditions laid clown. Professor Eyl vanns Thomp- 
son was one. of the s 

he has written to the Tims commenting .upon the 
recent lamentable disaster in the Udstoh Colliery, 
by which many lives have been lost. Beinark- 
ing upon the melancholy fact, that upon three 
of the bodies brought: up from this mine articles 
were found which might be used for opening the 
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present form of safety-lamp, lie says ‘that the 
Electric Lamp is the only form that can defy the 
criminal folly which, to all appearance, has been 
the cause of the accident in question, 5 He tells 
us that since the competition referred to, several 
forms of Electric Safety-lamps have been per- 
fected, one oi which, invented by Mr J._ WL 
Swan, was shown at the Birmingham. Exhibition 
by the British Association. He also says ‘ that he 
knows of the existence of several other thoroughly 
practical and reliable lamps/ The owners of fiery 
mines should certainly lay these words to heart ; 
and : no consideration of expense should delay the 
substitution of these new lamps for those old ones 
whose claim to the title f safety 5 is so open to 
■v 'question.'' ■ ■ " ^ # ' . t 

A curious instance of the sagacity of birds is 
recorded by a correspondent of Nature . Borne 
sparrows began to build a nest against a white 
house in a creeper which was almost bare of 
leaves. This nest the writer removed, when the 
birds began to build another. This was again 
removed," because of the objection ^fco noise and 
dirt so near the windows. A third time the’ 
birds began to build their nest, and a third time 
it was taken away. But on this occasion, although 
the nest was only just begun, it had some eggs 
in . it, and the birds had . covered it on all sides 
with the white flowers from a shrub which was 
growing below, the intention apparently being to 
render the nest less observable against the back- 
ground of white wall near -which it was built. 

Civilisation invariably brings in its wake a 
number of ailments that people in a more savage 
state of existence do not suffer from. A curious 
instance of this has lately been recorded at Berlin, 
where two telegraph operators, a man and a 
woman, both otherwise in good health, are being 
treated for a strange and altogether hitherto 
unknown Direction of the hands. The finger-nails 
arc dropping oh one after the other, and this 
is attributed to the constant jar caused by tapping 
and pressing with the linger- ends, necessary in 
working the Morse key. 

In all treatises on physical geography, a 
number* of illustrations are given in order to 
demonstrate the fact of the rotundity of the earth • 
but so far as we can remember, the deformation 
of images on largo sheets of still water, due to 
this convexity of the globe's surface, has not been 
included in those illustrations*. Professor Dufonr 
ot Morges has called attention to this curious 
phenomenon, and lie points out that those images, 
instead of appearing equal to the object which 
gives rise to them, are some (i me;; so compressed 
in a vertical direction as to appear quite different 
from the original This is the case with a certain 
chnv.h tower which is seen reflected in the Lake 
of Geneva. ^ The same thing can be observed in 
images of distant slops, when the eye is near the 
water-line. .A ccor< ling to this observer*, the round- 
ness of the earth is perceived as distinctly as that 
of a ball hold m tin haul 

The ^ Local. Government; Board has lately had 
beiore R- the question of using salt wales for street- 
sprinkling ^ t w side places:; and the evidence 
gnmn by different authorities was of an interestirm 
character At Bournemouth, a complete system 
M watering the roads in this manner 1ms been 
designed by the surveyor, Mr Andrews, who stated 
that the water would non cost more than fiveponcc 


per thousand gallons. It was stated that salt 
water is particularly successful in laying dust, as 
it forms a kind of skin, which Binds the surface 
together, or, as one authority expressed it, ‘ the 
salt water “ gums 55 the surface of the road. 3 
There seems to be no objection to this surface 
incrustation of salt, for it causes no inconvenience 
in the sewers, and has no prejudicial effect on the 
health of man. 

According to the Zamei^.a new test for milk 
has been proposed. This test depends upon the 
fact that a certain chemical— the sulphate of 
I) ipheny lamihe— is coloured blue by the presence 
of an extremely dilute solution of a nitrate, its* 
well-water always contains more or less nitrate, 
its presence in suspected milk can easily lie 
ascertained by the use of this chemical To use 
this test, a small quantity of the sulphate is 
placed in a porcelain cup, and a few drops of 
the suspected milk are added to it. The mixture 
will speedily show a blue tinge if the milk 
contains even five per cent, of average well-water. 
The chemical named can be readily obtained, 
and it is cheap. 

Some months ago, we called attention to the 
endeavours that were being made to test the 
.Value of torpedoes by launching them against 
the old ironclad Resistance at Portsmouth. This 
old ship most thoroughly bears out its name, 
for up to the present time it has successfully 
resisted all attempts to demolish it, although 
nearly every means that science, could suggest 
has been brought against it. These torpedo 
experiments have recently been renewed, and the 
oh l ship is once more" the subject of attack. 
The wounds received in previous attempts have 
been patched up, and to all appearance the ship 
is as unhurt as when these trials began. The 
last effort consisted in the explosion of the 
enormous charge of two hundred and twenty- 
pounds of gun-cotton. This charge was sunk 
to a depth of twenty feet below the water-line, 
and thirty feet from the hulk. The explosion 
was terrific, but the old ship still remained 
unmoved* One remarkable result of the experi- 
ment is, that the steel booms to which the 
torpedo netting is attached practically remain 
uninjured — they were a little bent, but unbroken, 
and maintained their position. The conclusion 
to which this marvellous result points is, that 
the attack by torpedoes can be successfully resisted 
by properly arranged netting. 

The system of lighting "trains by compressed 
oil-gas, which has been so largely adapted on 
the numerous railway lines, lias recently been 
applied to the illumination id London omnibuses. 
The reservoir holding the gas is of copper, and 
is placed beneath the step: of the veliicle, the 
gas being stored in it at, an initial pressure of 
ninety pounds on the square inch. This reser- 
voir holds sufficient gas for three day;/ consump- 
tion, and feeds two lamps, one of which is an 
ordinary rail way- carriage roof-lamp placed inside, 
just above the door; the other being a square 
lamp with a white reflector placed .Inside ‘ the 
omnibus at its forward end. The reservoir is 
easily charged from portable cylinders which are 
i sent out from the oil-gas works. This system 
, will no doubt become general in omnibuses. 

Lew people imagine the great savi g that 
t accrues from the use of sent water in large 
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establishments. At a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, the result of adopt- 
ing a soft- water supply at the Darenth Asylum 
was reported. From this Report we find that 
the estimated reduction in expenditure in the 
several departments of the asylum and schools, 
consequent upon the adoption of soft water 
instead of hard, has amounted to more than 
eight hundred pounds. The saving in value of 
soap and soda alone amounts to three hundred 
pounds. In addition to this, much material and 
labour has been saved in other ways. There is 
also a great reduction in the annual wear and 
tear of the steam-boilers and circulating-boilers, 
which no longer get incrusted with lime ; besides 
a great economy of coal. It is pointed out that 
| in addition to the direct saving, there is an in- 
; direct economy in the reduced wear and tear of 
| the linen when washed in softened water. The 
! system at this asylum is known as the Atkins 
| Water Softening Process. 

Another great canal enterprise has been entered 
upon ; this is the cutting of a channel between 
the North Sea and the Baltic; and operations 
were commenced last month by the laying of 
the foundation stone of a lock near the Baltic 
end of the future waterway. The total cost of 
this great undertaking is estimated at nearly 
eight millions sterling, and the necessary money 
has already been voted by the German govern- 
ment. A curious feature with regard to this 
canal is, that it is not so much for trade as for 
defensive purposes. In some respects, this canal, 
although a far greater undertaking, maybe com- 
pared to that of Corinth, for it will save the 
government the cost of maintaining two separate 
ports on either sea, or, rather, it will connect 
these two ports together. The length of the 
canal will be about sixty-one English miles, and 
it will have a width and depth sufficient to 
allow two vessels of the largest dimensions to 

f ass one another. Although this canal cannot 
e compared with that of Suez, or with that 
upon which M. de Lesseps is now engaged at 
Panama, from an international point of view, 
its completion will be an engineering achieve- 
ment only second to them in importance. 

It has been remaiked that, despite all pre- 
cautions, a theatre is a building which sooner 
or later is doomed to destruction by fire. There 
is much truth m this saying * but it certainly 
ought not to apply to recent erections of the 
kind, for the art of fireproof building is now 
well understood. Still, the contents of a theatre 
are of an inflammable kind, and every care should 
be taken not only to prevent fire but to allay 
panic, which is often quite as disastrous in its j 
effects. Among the means of speedy egress which 
have been advocated is the placing of tablets 
covered with luminous paint in the Various cor- 
ridors, so that, eh ould the gas be suddenly turned 
off, persons can readily find their way to the 
outer doors. Experiments with these tablets are 
now being made, and they will probably lead 
to their use in many other buildings beside 
theatres. It is necessary to place them near a 
lamp, otherwise they do not shine. 

The immensely high tower which is to form a 
principal feature of the Paris Exhibition of 1889 
will have such an unusual altitude that ordinary 
modes of ascension will be impossible. Few per- 


sons would undertake to mount a staircase one 
thousand feet high, and therefore a lift becomes 
a desideratum, if the promoters of the scheme 
expect their tower to bring in any returns in the 
shape of hard cash. The method proposed by 
which the difficulty can be mastered is as follows : 

[ the ascending room, or cage, will be erected on 
; a vertical screw shaft. This will be rotated at 
the base of the tower by some form of motor, 

! probably electric. The cage itself will not par- 
| take of the revolving motion, for it will slide in 
I fixed guides ; but the screw cut upon the shaft 
j will cause it to ascend. 

I The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom, started only last year, held its annual 
meeting at ^ Glasgow last month. Papers upon 
various subjects were read, and pleasant photo- 
graphic excursions formed the lighter work of the 
members engaged. Photography is now such an 
aid to all branches of science and art, that these 
annual gatherings will speedily assume very great 
importance. 
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DELTA METAL. 

The discovery of alloys possessed of special pro- 
perties has attracted the attention of metallurgists 
from the earliest times, whose constant attempts 
to form successful admixtures of two or more 
metals in varying proportions have produced 
many combinations of high value in industry and 
art. One of the most recent discoveries of this 
class has received the name of Delta Metal, and 
is formed by the introduction of a small per- 
centage of iron into copper-zinc alloys. 

N early a quarter of a century ago, Aieh and 
Baron Rosthorn of Yienna perceived the high 
character possessed by this compound both as 
regards strength and tenacity. No practical 
results, however, followed their observations, and 
the matter remained in abeyance till within a- 
comparatively recent period, when the difficulties 
experienced by the early promoters in producing 
an admixture “of reliable and absolutely uniform 
character were overcome after considerable research 
by the introduction of . a definite and known 
quantity of iron, also a percentage of phospho- 
rus; and in some cases tin, manganese, nnd lead, . : 
when special qualities are required. The iron 
becomes chemically and not merely mechanically 
combined in the alloy, a fact proved by the in-*:; ; 
ability of rust to corrode, and the magnetic: 
needle to become attracted by the metal under 
consideration. Thus Delta Metal was placed on 
the market as an article of commerce, carrying 
with it; certain sterling characteristics. . 

The specific gravity of Delta Metal is 8*4-rtMt : 
is to say, it differs but little in weight from 
copper ; while its melting-point k eighteen hun- 
dred degrees. In colour, the alloy bears a close 
resemblance to gold ; whilst :i; 

advantage, as we have said, of being untouched by 
rust or corrosion. ; This fact, taken in coryunctiori 
with the excellent results attained both as regards 
tensile strength and elongation, and the cost at 
which it can be produced being identical with 
that obtaining for the best brass, a material very 
liable to tarnish and discolour, make it evident 
that a future, undoubtedly dies before Delta Metal . 
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Amongst other advantages, tlie alloy can be 
i worked both hot and cold, and can be rolled, 
stamped, east, forged, or brazed with equal facility. 

! The castings are particularly sound and tree trom 
blowholes- — a frequent source of loss and annoy- 
ance with those made in brass — "whilst possessing, 
it has been computed, three times the strength ox 
brass castings. . 

Delta Metal can be applied to the following 
uses s parts of rifles,’ guns, torpedoes, tools for 
I gunpowder-mills, parts of bicycles, gongs, &e. 

! formerly made of steel ; in pumpwork, to super- 
! sede brass, and extensively in ships’ fittings j 
in chemical manufactures, where other metals 
would rapidly corrode ; in shutters, for bolts and 
nuts, propellers, anchors, cranks, cog-wheels ; and 
in a large number of ornamental and domestic 
goods, harness-fittings, spoons, forks, cups, fenders, 
vases, and candelabra, and a large variety of other 
goods where handsome appearance is a deside- 
ratum. 

It is difficult to limit the applications to which 
Delta Metal lends itself ; and after careful perusal 
of the results obtained,' in subjecting the material 
to a series of searching tests, to ascertain its ten- 
sile and ductile strength, it is impossible to doubt 
that in quality and appearance, in addition to its 
valuable non-corrosive properties, the alloy is 
well calculated to fulfil the expectations of its 
introducers. 

THE SWINTON TELEPHONE, 

A. very simple but effective telephone, says 
The Times , is now being introduced to public 
notice, which constitutes a distinct departure in 
this class of apparatus. This telephone is the 
invention of Mr A. A. Campbell S win ton, and 
each instrument comprises a direct-acting multiple 
microphone transmitter, a self-contained call-bell, 
a push-button, and an automatic switch. These 
main parts are mounted on a polished teak base- 
board, to which are attached two electro-magnetic 
receivers. 

The transmitter consists of a small lead frame 
about three inches square, suspended by pieces 
of india-rubber, so as to be unaffected by external 
vibrations or tremors. From side to side of this 
frame, just at the top, is stretched a thin platinum 
wire, on which are strung about a dozen thin 
carbon pencil-’, the lower ends of which rest 
lightly against an insulated horizontal, carbon 
block fixed across the back of the frame. This 
forms a . powerful . multiple microphone, which is 
capable of vary delicate adjustment. The micro- 
phonic regulators are so sensitive that they are 
readily actuated by the direct impact of the 
atmospheric sound-waves on themselves alone, 
without the intervention of any diaphragm, 
tympanum, or auxiliary sound-receiving surface 
otprny kind, or the aid of any moutlvpiece or 
voice-tube. One simply speaks at the row of 
carbon pencils. 

Each receiver is of the usual external shape, 
and within it is a small soft iron electro-magnet. 
oppoOfe one pole of which is an. iron armature 
carried by a very thin, tightly stretched mem- 
brano of non-inductive material, so prepared as 
to be unaifected by moisture or other atmo- 
spheric conditions. " The multiple microphone 
tmim no* i of such a powerful character that 
it has hmu found practicable, even on long lines, 


to dispense with the induction coil usually em- 
ployed with other telephones. The transmitters, 
■each pair of receivers, batteries, and -.line, wire, 
are all connected in series on one circuit, the two 
receivers at one station being, however, placed 
in parallel, in order to reduce the self-induction 
of the circuit and any tendency to extra current 
disturbances. This arrangement, while being very 
simple, has, it is stated, the ad vantage of causi ng 
the instruments' to be singularly free from in- 
duetional interference from, neighbouring tele-., 
graph or telephone circuits— a very important 
point in crowded districts. 

These instruments are being introduced by th e 
Equitable Telephone Association, of 75 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, with the view of meeting 
the requirements of those who desire cheap and 
efficient telephones, which they can purchase opt- ■ 
right for personal intercommunication, 

SONNET a 


The ail* was heavy with the fragrant scent 
Of crimson roses, and fair lilies gleamed 
‘Whiter against a sun that broadly beamed 
; O'er all the scene. The song of birds upward 
‘Beneath an orchard's leafy-vaulted tent,. 

Where golden fruits hung glossy. ; and I deemed 
That such was life ; so, till I fondly dreamed 
Death came not there. But when I closely bent 
A keener gaze upon the bright-hued flowers. 

The roses hid a worm within their heart ; 

A canker gnawed the fruits, and as the hours 
Passed slowly on, I saw their bloom depart : 
While through my heart an echo of the strife 
Bang, sadly shrilling : ‘Tims it Is with LUM 


All nature slept. Tlie soft voluptuous rdr 
Sighing through foliage bathed in silvery light. 
Scarce broke the stillness. . Peacefully and bright 
Outspread the waters of a, lake that bare 
The living snow of lilies. Everywhere 
Was perfect rest fulness, and as the night 
Grew older, even the breezes, died. The migh t 
Of nature slumbered, and her Beauty there 
Beigned monarch. Patiently I watch ed through h dun 
Of silent dreaming, longing for the rest 
That blest all nature— birds and trees and flowers,. 

Till, as I wearied, in iny res! less hivu.-l 
I heard this whispering of a ghostly breath : 

* Mortal, the rest thou seekosfc lies in Death,' 

H. Dawson Lowry, 
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stuff stalls of to-day, are. but a miserable mockery 
of those old English fairs of which St Giles 5 in 
Winchester was for centuries one of the largest 
and most important* How they came to be 
held on the festival clays of saints, when people 
gathered together in great numbers to worship; 
in some church — how the feast-days developed 
into holidays, and the holidays into fairs — how 
the churchyard of the church whose patron saint 
was being honoured was a common place for 
setting up stalls of merchandise — how the king 
granted privileges to regulate the fairs, and his 
shaky revenues or the revenues of the church 
benefited at the expense of local shopkeepers— 
and how Sunday was a specially favourite clay 
for these carnivals, until the pious King Henry 
YI, forbade such a breaking of the Sabbath— 
is perhaps tolerably familiar to us. But the 
vast importance, the commercial significance, the 
curious tyranny, and the quaint ceremonies of 
these forerunners of International Exhibitions and 
Colinderies, are more difficult to realise; so 
that one welcomes the translation, lately edited 
and published by Dr Kitehin, the learned Dean 
of Winchester, of the charter granted to -St Giles 5 
Fair in 1349, which still exists among the ancient 
documents in Winchester Cathedral, as giving us 
some insight into the practical world ng of the 
thing. 

Winchester had then ceased to be the proud 
capital of England ; she was sinking and paling 
before the rising light of London; her varied 
trades would not long suffice to keep her in 
the forefront of commerce ; her old castle was 
no longer the chief residence of our kings, or the 
meeting-place of our parliaments. But her great- 


ness was not yet past, and her mighty fair, held, 
according to this charter , 4 from time immemorial, 5 
. was still in all probability the principal emporium, 
in the kingdom, celebrated throughout the civi- 
lised western world. The revenues were granted 
by the Red King, whose charter is the first that 
can he traced, to the Bishop of 'Winchester. And 
to the bishop— with the exception of small pay- 
ments to several religious houses — they continued 
to pass, and were, it would seem, employed in the 
erection of the magnificent cathedral, in the time 
of Rufus, by Bishop Walkelyn, whose fine Nor- 
man crypt and other parts still remain ; and later 
on by TIdyngton, who was beginning to recast 
the nave in the Perpendicular style carried out 
by Wykehum. Edward III refers to the past 
charters in Ms own grant, exalting the fame of 
his predecessors at the same time. *The Lord 
William of renowned memory 5 granted a fair of 
three days; { Henry of glorious memory 5 ex- 
tended it to eight days; Him Lord Stephen of 
famous memory 5 gave six additional; and 4 the 
Lord Henry of good memory 5 made up the 
number to sixteen. For a fair of sixteen days 
Nmg Edward ratified the grant, and the benefits 
thereof, to the bishop ; Land lest, through growth 
oc human badness and lapse of memory'/ these 
should hereafter become doubtful, or be challenged 
and subtly disputed, and rather then they nun 
micly and mdxibrtably remain and last for ever 
we for ours Ives and our heirs have fully granted, 
and by this our charter have confirmed to. the 
said Bishop William and to his church the per- 
petual enjoyment daring the sixteen fair- days for 
himself and Ms successors of all and singular 


the liberties, immunities, and customs aforesaid. 5 
Through the c growth of human badness, 5 or other 
causes, His Majesty’s prospective beneficence is 
not of much account to the Bishop of Winchester 
in this nineteenth century; but at the time, the 
grant must have been of no small consequence. 

In the first place, all trade was stopped in the 
city* £ No tradesman of Winchester or other man 
shall sell or offer for sale any merchandise or 
goods ; and if they do, such goods shall be for- 
feited to the bishop. 5 Even the pedlars were not 
allowed to take round their * small goods, such as 
purses, gloves, knives, &c,, ? without paying a 
tribute to the bishop for the privilege of opening 
their packs. And in the second place, no merchant 
might sell or show goods within a circuit of seven 
leagues of the fair, on penalty of forfeiture of the 
goods to the bishop. Seven leagues were about 
ten and a half miles ; but, by a special clause, 
Southampton, twelve miles distant, was included 
in the edict as far as all things except victuals 
were concerned. The trade of. the whole district 
was thus forced to St Giles 5 Hill— Southampton, 
though protesting, having to submit- ; and for 
everything that entered the fair, toll was paid to 
the bishop, save by the merchants and citizens of 
London, Winchester, and the Honour of Walling- 
ford. For all firewood, com, hay, and charcoal 
that came into the city, a customs duty was also 
levied ; and ‘ for every stall for the sale of. bread 
in the top of the High Street of the city on the 
Sunday in fair-time, a halfpenny. 5 Some of the 
dues were pretty heavy. My Lord Bishop took 
fourpence for each falcon, ferret, ape, or bear, or 
cask of wine or cider sold ; appropriated a fat 
goose out of every baker’s dozen, charged four- 
pence for a cartload of merchandise, twopence for 
a pack of mercery, a penny for every ‘burden 
borne by a man, 5 a halfpenny for each smaller 
pack ; and so on. 

Nor were these arbitrary restrictions imposed 
upon trade, all, though probably the city traders 
hardly approved of this influx" of foreigners and 
the interference with their business. ""Matthew 
; Paris recounts how, in the year 1245, Henry III 
filled Ms purse by establishing a fair at West- 
minster, and ordering all the London traders to 
shut their shops, and all other fairs throughout 
.England to be suspended for fifteen days ; and how 
he tried the plan again four years later ; but on 
both occasions the" storms and rains made the 
unfortunate dealers’ days anything but fair days, 
and spoilt their merchandise. 

Surprise has been expressed that towns sub- 
mitted to this ingenious method of taxation. But 
besides this, "Winchester yielded up all civic 
authority to the bishop's representatives ; and 
the -worthy mayor and all other functionaries 
retired for the time being into private life. 

J urisdidion over the burgesses as well as com- 
merce was all regulated from that Pavilion, or 
Pavilion is Aula , on the hill, whose memory is 
handed down to the present day In the curiously 
corrupted name of a house, Palm Hall, which 
stands, a perpetual puzzle to the unlearned 
stranger, on its site. On the eve of Bt Oh p 
day (August 31), there entered the city at am- 
sat by the King’s- Gate, or the Southgate, the 
justiciaries of the bishop; and at the gate the 
mayor, bailiffs, and citizens were bound "to meet 
them and hand over the keys and custody of that 
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gate. Next, they all rode together to the West- 
gate — the picturesque ivy-clad old gate which 
still spans the upper end of the High Street — 
and received the keys of that entrance and the 
* iron 5 or measure of wool of the city ; and^tlie 
proclamation of the fail- and the suspension of 
the town’s business was read Similar ceremonies | 
followed at the Northgate and the Easigate, after J 
which the civic rulers escorted the bishop’s 
functionaries to the Pavilion, and were there 
dismissed to their homes. The justiciaries forth- 
with chose mayor and bailiffs, marshal and 
coroner, to their own liking, and their sixteen 
days’ rule of the city began. 4 And the bishop, 
from the time that the keys and custody of the 
gates have been delivered to him, shall, by his 
justiciaries and other ministers, have custody of 
the whole city, and cognisance of all pleas 
between the men and tenants of the city and all 
other persons, within a circuit of seven leagues 
round the fair, regarding breaches of law, debts, 
and all contracts. 3 

The next day, September 1, business com- 
menced in earnest. Guards were set at the 
outposts of the city, on all the main roads, to 
levy toll on saleable goods * sellers of food in the 
city were removed, together with their comes- 
tibles, to appointed spots outside the city, where 
only they might dispose off their bread and other 
victuals ; while a species of contract for the 
supply of food to tlic buyers and sellers at 
the fair was entered into, by every butcher, 
baker, and fishmonger in the place being com- 
manded to repair to the Pavilion, and from them 
being chosen 4 the most competent, lawful, and 
•'.'discreet 'men to serve those who coine to the fair 
with wholesome, useful, and sufficient victuals 
and woe betide him who sent bad stuff, for it 
was forfeited, and the owner ‘none the less 
heavily fined.’ Meanwhile, an inspectorship of 
weights and measures, and supervision over the 
quality and quantity of meat and drink sold, 
was exercised over the city from the Pavilion. 
All weights, measures, balances, and ellwands in 
the seven-league circuit were, brought before the 
justiciaries; those found imjudiciaily passed were 
burned, and the men who used such in fair-time 
fined 4 to the bishop’s 'benefit’ At any hour in 
the day the j usticiaries might walk down into the 
city and taste any cask of wine .kept for sale ; 
and if they discovered it to be mixed, stale, or 
unwholesome, forthwith those casks were hauled 
out of the cellars and had their heads knocked 
off, the innkeepers 'being, as a matter of course, 
fined also for the bishop’s benefit. Adulteration 
was not to bo lightly "practised in those days. 
Nor were raids on the bakers unknown ; my 
: lord’s servants paid visits now and again to the 
bakers, and carried off a loaf: or two hi bread— 
be it noted that the justiciaries themselves were 
the publicans 3 visitors — to the Pavilion to be 
weighed ; 4 and ii they prove short, they shall 
be . forfeited to the bishop, and the baker be put 
in the pillory, or otherwise be fined.’ 

The Pavilion was also a place of very sum- 
mary jurisdiction, wherein the justiciaries ineted 
out punishment to dishonest merchants, and to 
thieves and strolling vagabonds, whom the great- 
fair would undoubtedly king together in large 
numbers. It was a 4 Piepowder Court/ the court 
having rule over the dusty-foots or pedlars (the 


piech poudreux ) • or, as has otherwise been — pro- 
bably with less accuracy— asserted, the court 
wherein justice was clone "to men before the dust 
of the fair was off their feet. A dusty -foot was 
a wandering pedlar who got his living by selling 
small ware from his pack, and had no settled 
home. So to Piepowder Court came all delin- 
quent fair-folk* and here, too, were settled all 
disputes and wrong-doings occurring during the 
sixteen days in the city, within the seven-league 
circuit, or in Southampton. It is a curious 
memory to think of the culprits of the big 
seaport, and of all the country for ten miles 
aroxmcl Winchester, the disputants and the ill- 
doers, being dragged up to the top of that quiet 
ridge of downlahd which overlooks the little city 
to-day. It will be a matter of future history 
how, only a year or two since, certain of the 
citizens objected to the. removal to this MIX 
summit of an old ■Russian; gun captured in the 
Crimea; and how they carried the position by 
assault one midsummer night, and restored the' 
precious relic to its old proud position in the 
broadway of the High Street. 

From St Giles’ day, September 1, to September 
15, this condition of affairs lastexl : the trading 
and trafficking, the gazing and haggling, and 
buying and selling in this queer wooden town 
within, its high wooden palings, on the edge of 
the downs ; the merchants bringing in their 
wares from the ends of the land and from across 
the sea to 4 Drapery 3 and 4 Spieery ’ and 4 Pottery’ 
and other departments of the mart, until the 
vigil of the Nativity of the Blessed Yirgin (Sep- 
tember *7), after which date a fine or distraint on 
his goods awaited the tardy comer ; the .towns- 
people passing in and out of the gate that over- 
looked the town, the country folk swarming 
through that which led out upon the country — 
for there appear to have been two exits, both of 
which were jealously guarded, for fear of the 
inroads of thieves, or of smugglers slipping in 
with untaxed goods. The bishop had his stall 
as well as his customs duties and lines from other 
...dealers ; several monasteries dealt ■ in wine and 
spices ; and the foreigners from Normandy and 
the Low Countries, Poland, and such distant 
regions, and the vendors and the buyers from 
across broad English counties, abode gipsy-fashion , 
on the hilltop, procuring their food hind drink 
from the duly licensed 4 lawful and discreet men’ 
of W inton. 

Through the mellow sunshine of pleasant 
autumn, "days, and through, also, autumn rains 
that plashed down upon and into the light 
tents and booths, and damaged the goods, and 
made mud-walks of the extemporised streets — 
until, perhaps, as is so mournfully told of the 
Westminster fair, the unfortunate dealers had to 
eat their victuals with their feet in the mire arid, 
the wind and wet about their ears — the trade of 
a district over thirty miles in circux inference, and 
the commerce of one of the greatest international 
marts of the time, went bri 1 y forward upon St 
Giles’ Hill, from, the hour when the sun climbed 
the sky each morning of the sixteen days behind 
Magdalen Hill, down to the hour when he sank 
: below the western ridge. At the end. of the long : 
day, the marsl al rode t irth from the Pavilion, 
immediately alter sunset-— about half-past six 
o’clock-— through the streets of the fair, and pro- • 
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claimed that all business must cease and stalls be 
closed. Nor were any lights or fires allowed at 
night, except in a 'lamp or mortar/ and wisely, 
for fire Was the most imminent danger that 
threatened the stores of merchandise within the 
wooden walls. St Giles’ Church perished with 
the booths hi one outbreak ; and in another, the 
same century, an adjacent suburb of the city 
caught fire from the burning stalls. So the 
marshal rode up and down the town, as the 
twilight began to fall, making his proclamation, 
and the citizens went down the hillside to the 
quiet, well-nigh deserted streets of Winchester ; 
and the merchants put up their goods and retired 
within their booths; and till the rising of the 
next day’s sun, no one hut the bishop’s officers 
and justiciaries might move about, on pain of 
fine, within the fair. 

f Amid all tlie changes and chances of England’s 
history, for four or live centuries, the glory of the 
fair survived. Charters and old writers tell us 
of it ; St Giles’ Hill reminds us of it, and looks 
clown upon the few shabby stalls and swing- boats 
that once in the year invade, the High Street and 
travesty its greatness. But Queen Anne, who 
stands in effigy beside the quaint old town clock 
in that High Street, is not more dead than St 
Giles’ fair, and poets no longer sing with Lang- 
land, in Piers 'Ploiman, 'To Winchester I went 
unto the faired 

RIOH1RD GABLE, 

THE LlGHTSHIPMAX. 

By the Author of c Meiialab/ ‘John Hcrausn/ 

* Court Royal,’ etc. 

CHAPTER XXXIII.— PENT ARG OH, 

The morning broke after a stormy night, broke 
wild and haggard. On the horizon’* a white 
shimmer under heavy clouds that would not 
rise, from which full lashes of dark rain over the 
light— a shimmer cold and ghastly as that of the 
half -closed eye of a dead man. The sea raced 
inland, in rolling piled-up billows, shaking itself, 
roaring, spluttering, raging, bent on tearing itself 
to shreds on the cutlass-like reefs, and heating 
itself to spray on the cuirass-like cliffs that de- 
fended the north Cornish coast. The wind had 
been blowing a hurricane all night, shifting a 
few points from south to north, but always with 
a main drive from the west, like the dogged 
determination of a madman making feints’ to 
throw his victim off his guard, but never swerv- 
ing from his murderous purpose. The sea, heaped 
together, in jostling billows, was caught and com- 
pressed between the horns of Pads tow Point and 
iiarthmd. In that vast half-moon, walled up 
to the sky with perpendicular iron-bound pre- 
cipices, the white horses bounded and tumbled 
over each other, and rolled and were beaten 
down in the conflict. They plunged at the 
barriers and leaped high into the air, snorting 
feam, shaking their manes, and fell back broken 
torn, to be trampled into the deeps by other 
biUcws, likewise rushing on their destruction. 
A vessel that enters within the bow of that v u st 
arc, when the wind is on shore, is infallibly lost, 
SI! HI on the morning in question had 
been driver, within the fateful limits, 

As Greedy mentioned, Mrs Cabin's mother was 
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a Cornish woman. Bessie Cable had never visited 
her mother’s native county ; but an occasional 
letter, perhaps once a year, had kept up a link 
between her and an old mining uncle, Zacfeie Pen- 
darns, at St Ixerian. The man was now dead, and 
lie had left his small savings and cottage to his 
only known relative, his niece Bessie, whom he 
had never seen. The bequest came opportunely ; 
for when Richard told his mother of his inten- 
tion to leave Hanford, she was able to propose 
that they should migrate to Cornwall and take 
up their residence in Uncle Jackie’s house. What 
the size of that house was, how much land went 
with it, in what condition of repair the house 
was, that was all unknown. Nevertheless, it 
was a freehold, their own ; and the cottage at 
Hanford was held on a half-yearly tenancy. 
Richard at once agreed to his mother’s proposal. 
At St Iverian they would begin a new life, 
leaving behind them all disturbing recollec- 
tions. 

So Richard manned the yacht, and, without 
allowing his purpose to transpire, shipped his 
family and goods away, sailed down Channel, 
doubled the Land’s End, and was at once caught 
in a sudden storm. He had never been in these 
seas before ; he knew nothing of the coast save 
what he could gather from Iris chart; but lie 
saw that Iris only chance was to keep out to sea ; 
and all night he struggled to make head against 
the gale, When the day broke, he saw that his 
efforts had been fruitless— the yaclit had been 
driven within the threatening horns, terrible as 
Seylla and Charybdis. Neither Richard nor one 
of the crew had closed an eye all night; every ; 
man’s energies had been at full strain. Cable 
had not been clown into the cabin. Whether his 
mother slept or watched, he knew not ; but she 
was probably aware of the danger. His dear 
little ones slumbered, confident of their safety 
whilst the father was in command on deck. They 
were not afraid of the water ; the tossing of the 
sea did not trouble them. They were accustomed 
to it, as tiny water-birds. Often, one or other 
had been taken to the lightship, and had been 
inured to the roll and pitch of a vessel, and they 
minded it no more than, the baby minded the 
sway of the cradle. Why should they fear, any- 
more than the baby that was rocked to sleep 
by grannie’s foot? This was their father’s 
great cradle, and the motion soothed their little 
brains. 

All night long, hope had been strong in 
Gable’s breast; he trusted that he had been' able 
to beat against the wind and gain deep sea ; but 
when morning dawned, ho saw that their fate 
was sealed. Eroin the sea, the coast, towards 
which wind and wave remorselessly impelled the 
boat, appeared as one sheer wall of rock, nowhere 
scooped out into harbours, nowhere retreating 
sufficiently to allow of beach at the feet of the 
mighty crags. Here and there on the top of the 
cliffs he could distinguish towers, the belfries 
of storm-beaten churches, cutting the dawning 
eastern light. And here and there a v seamark, 
a turret, that indicated, perhaps, the entrance to 
some tortuous channel cleft in’ the precipices, into 
which a boat might wriggle in calm weather, but 
utterly Impracticable in a storm. 

The base of the cliffs was everywhere hidden 
in foam, and the spray that was caught and 
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whirled about and churned up with tlie wind, 
so that nowhere could be distinguished a line 
of demarcation between sea and land. Water and 
air were shaken together into a belt of salt mist, 
impenetrable to the eye. Thus the head of the 
coast- wall stood up against the dawning light 
like a mountain ridge whose roots lie buried in 
curdy morning mists. If he could have dis- 
tinguished anywhere a sandy cove, he would 
have run the Bessie towards it ; but, apparently, 
there was nothing before her but to be dashed 
against upright cliffs and go to pieces in deep 
water. 

As Richard stood considering the prospect, and 
thinking whether it were advisable to run for 
a circular tower which seemed to indicate the 
entrance to a port, the mate and the rest of the 
crew came to him and insisted on taking to the 
boat. There was no chance for the vessel, none 
possible ; there was one for a small boat, which 
could feel the shore for a landing-place. If there 
were a cleft where the tower stood— then a row- 
boat might be run in ; it was more under control 
than a ship. They wanted Cable to bring tip 
his mother and children and take them along 
with them. The only prospect of life lay in 
deserting the Bessie . 

Richard Cable heard them out, with a frown 
and set teeth. Then he bade them take the boat 
and begone. He and his would abide in the 
yacht and drown together in her. i You drown I 
your way— and I and mine will go down together | 
our way, J he answered. i 

Jonas Flinders was one of the crew, and he 
urged Richard not to commit such a folly, that 
where there was a chance, he was bound to grasp 
it ; but Richard was not to be moved. He took 
the wheel and signed the men away. 

He watched the crew mnswing the boat, get 
in, and leave the Bessie . He watched them row- 
ing, danced about on the waves, lashed by the 
spray, and then lost them in the drift. What 
became of them, lie could not tell. It was well 
that they were gone. If he must die with 
his darlings, let them die all together, without 
others by. \ 

That boat never reached the land with its load, i 
It; came ashore in chips, and the men in scraps 
of flesh and bone, literally sliced to pieces on the I 
razor-like blades of slate that ran out from the 
cliffs into the water. 

Richard noticed that a flagstaff stood on a rock 
near the tower, and he suspected that if there 
were a channel, it lay between , these ; but the 
entrance was masked by an insulated rock stand- 
ing out of the water like a gigantic meal-sack. 
He took a piece of rope and lashed the tiller 
fast, so that the bows were turned directly towards 
the supposed entrance to a port. Then he went 
to the ladder leading to the cabin and descended 
slowly. He was in his dreadnaught, dripping 
with sea- water, his pilot-hat drawn over his 
brows, and the lappets covered his ears. When 
he came into the cabin,; it was still dark there ; 
only now and then, through a side-light, came 
V-a. cold white gleam, and then it was blurred over 
by gray •water, g The pendent lamp, however, 
was still burning ; but the oil was almost ex- 
hausted and the wick was much charred, so that I 
the light it gave was not bright It had burned i 
all night Sirs Cable had not slept all night ; ! 


she knew the peril, and she kept watch. How, 
all the children but tiny Bessie were awake, and 
their grandmother was dressing and washing 
them. Owing to the pitch of the vessel, the 
operation was conducted with difficulty. Richard 
Cable stood at the cabin entrance, holding the 
posts and looking on. His mother was then 
combing out and smoothing on either side of 
her ears Mary’s golden hair. Little Susie stood: 
with her hands and face wet, asking to have 
them wiped. Bid Mrs Cable know that they 
were all about to die ? She thought it very 
likely, but she washed and dressed the children 
as carefully as if they were going to a school- 
; feast. If they must go in an hour before the 
throne of God, they should go with their hair 
tidy, with white stockings and clean bibs, and 
Mary with the coral necklace round her throat 
that had belonged to her mother. 

Richard looked steadily at the group, and said : 

‘ Mother, when we strike, come on deck with 
all of them, and give me Bessie into my arms. 
You shall not drown down here, like mice in a 
caged Then with a deep frown he added : ‘ This 
also comes of herd 

‘Richard, 5 said Mrs Cable gravely, as she bound 
Mary’s hair behind her head, * it is not so. For- 
give her nowd 

‘It cannot bed In a louder tone— ‘I will 
nofcd 

£ What ! Richard Not when we are about to 
appear before the great God r 

He shook his head. ‘ But for her, this would 
not have come upon us. Our death will lie at 
her door ; all the miseries I have suffered 
through her arc not enough. She must kill 
me and mined 

‘ 0 Richard, do not be unforgiving ! ’ 

‘I thought to wipe out the curse that comes 
with her name, when I changed the title of the 
vessel.* but the evil clings to us and drags us 
downd 

£ Richard ,1 once had a bitter wron g done me, 
worse than any that has touched you * -but; I 
forgave.’ 

‘Mother, if this brought me alone to destruc- 
tion, I could freely pardon ; but when it carries 
along with me you and all— all that I love— I 
cannot ; T will not. If 1 go to the judgment 
seat above, I will take all the seven with me and 
denounce her ; and if there be j usfcice in heaven, 
she shall suffer/ He gripped the rail as he turned 
and reascended the ladder, muttering as he went : 

‘ I cannot— I will not’ 

On deck again, he resumed his place at the 
tiller, and unlashed it. The Bessie was running . 
near the meal-sack rock, at which the waves raced 
as in frolic, or savagely bent on throwing it over, 
but instead of effecting this, were themselves 
whirled as waterspouts high into the air. The 
rocks in front seemed to tower two or three 
hundred feet out of the sea. Above them, the 
sky was brightening and the clouds parting.. All 
at once, Richard saw h fissure in the face : of the 
cliff, a mere rift, impossible for him to strike and . 
pass through. As easily might a man thread a 
needle on horseback when hunting and the hoiinds 
are in full cry. On the left of the ness crowned 
by the flagstaff, the wall of rock sheered away 
inland, and the cliffs seemed to be scooped out.- 
Cable, with a tremendous effort, wrenched the 
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helm hard down and brought the bowsprit with 
a swing round, so that the Bessie, instead of run- 
ning into the cleft, turned, cleared the flagstaff 
rock, and went on the ridge of a roller into a 
caldron, or cove north of it. He drew his hand 
over Ms eyes and wiped the spray out of them, 
and saw that he had dived into a semicircular 
bay, walled up to heaven on every side but that 
by which he had entered, and in which the mad 
waves were thundering tumultuously^ One side 
of the cove ended seaward in a mighty black 
headland, that overhung, without a ledge on it 
where seagull could nest or samphire take root. 
In the lap of the bay, where the rocks were not 
quite so high, a waterfall leaped down, and was 
lost below in the spindrift that Ailed the air. 
One moment more and all would be over. He 
left the wheel and went to the cabin door, and 
called : fi Gome on deck. 5 

Then up came the children, Mary leading 
the ■ way, clinging to the rail with one hand, and 
with the other helping little Martha to mount 
the. brass-laid steps. Last of all appeared Mrs 
Gable, carrying the baby. As each little head 
appeared, Richard, who knelt on one knee by the 
cabin hatchway, helped the child up, and put 
his arms round it and gave it a long embrace 
and kiss— the last, he thought, in this world. 
He said nothing; he could not speak. Bitter 
in his heart, bitter as the seabrine, tossed the 
anger against Josephine who had brought this 
about.. " 

Without a word, he took the babe from his 
mother, and then Mrs Gable gave a hand to 
each of the youngest. So they stood, a little 
group on deck, looking at the remorseless, cruel 
shore, at the sweep of iron cliffs that engirdled 
them, about to hug them to death. Though 
so near, they could not see their feet, hidden 
in foam and spray. Around them shrieked and 
laughed the seamews. The wind whistled in 
the cordage. The water roared and hissed 
around. 

Then Mrs Gable stooped to the children’s ears 
and said something that Richard could not hear 
but at; once, above the boom of the sea and 
the piping of the wind, he heard the little voices 
raised in song : 

Shall we meet beyond the river. 

Where the surges cease to roll ? 

'Where iu all the bright .For-ever, 

' . Sorrow ne’er shall vex the souk 

. R was a song the children had learned at their 1 
Sunday school, a song of which their father was 
very fond, and which he had often made them 
warble to him. The poor, feeble, quaverinv 
voices' were now out of tune and faint, with the 
wonder and fear that fell on them, at the sivht 
of what was before ; but they knew that tlieir 
song would please their father, so they girded up 
their faltering courage and sang as loud and 
strong *as they could ; 

~ hal * e meet in that 1 u set! harbour, 

. ' TV hen our doi-mj voyage is o'er? • ' 

. oh all \rc meet and cast the anchor 

■ ' By the fur celestial shore ? 

And— see ! above the head of the waterfall. 
fcwurM which they were driving, through the 
tug it had sawn in the rocky wall, Hashed the 
Being son— it turned the head of the stream, as 


it took its final leap, into liquid gold, and the 
river seemed to pour from the very heart of 
the sun, bringing fire and life and hope down 
into the wild, gloomy abyss below. 

Shall we meet with many loved ones 
Who were torn from our embrace ? 

sang the little voices, and .stopped — for, from out 
of the haze that hung between the sea and cliffs, 
leaped a fiery streak like a flash of lightning, 
arid something flaring, roaring, screaming- rushed 
over their heads; and a moment after, with a 
sharp crack like the report of a pistol, a rope 
fell athwart the deck. Those on shore had seen 
■the wreck and had discharged a rocket over her, 
Richard knew at once that all was not lost. 
He flew to the rope and made it fast. 

In another moment the vessel struck, not on 
a reef, but on a shingly beach, and at the same 
moment a great sea struck her on stern and went 
up in spiral whirl, like a shaving before a plane, 
and washed the deck. Richard seized his little 
ones and drew them to him. The wave passed, 
and none was lost Then he gave the baby to 
his mother, and took up Mary in his arms ; she 
clung round Ms neck, lacing her hands behind, 
fastening herself to him as a ferret holds to his 
prey. She was a shrewd child, and she knew 
; what her father was about to do. He needed 
■ not to tell her. She put her lips to Ills cold 
[ wet cheek. Then he grasped the rocket rope, 

| and went over the side with her. into the boiling 
i foam. 

| Whilst lie was away, Mrs Cable drew the 
children half down the "cabin ladder, where they 
might be safe from the seas which struck the 
vessel and swept the deck. Every sea drove the 
Bessie deeper into the shingle and farther up 
the shore ; she was steadied, but exposed to the 
full force of the waves. 

Presently, from out of the leaping water, with 
the froth dripping from him, came Cable again, 
clinging to the rope, followed by two men from 
the shore ; and the rest of , the children and Mrs 
Cable were conveyed in safety to land. Most 
difficulty was found with the babe, as little Bessie 
> could knot be relied on to cling. She must be 
held in one arm, and the rope grasped with the 
: other. v Richard would let no one take her but 
himself, and he succeeded in bringing her through. 
He was now much exhausted, numbed with cold, 
and his limbs shook. He would not yield up 
the child. The danger was yet not over. ' 

The cove into wfiich the yacht had been run 
was that of Ikntargoia It has a entail rubbly 
strand, which can only be read ted from the top 
of the dill's by an arduous path, which, us it 
Hears the base, passes over shale that lies upon 
slate-shd res steeply inclined downwards, over 
winch moisture trickles. By this perilous way 
alone could the little party ascend * by this, with 
great difficulty, had the coastguard brought the 
rocket apparatus, when from the lookout they 
saw the little vessel driven into the cove. 

; - The ■ sturdy ;it3a.eab^/ Rands - ' 

to the children, to help them to asea®® the steep 
slope over the treacherous shelf* Adhere a fall 
Ml pivhphaie them over a ledge upon tin 
shingle-beach or into the wafer. 

C I will come last, with the baby/ said Gable, 
bo the procession formed. Each must mount 
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singly, staying up a child, There was nothing 
to cling to ; every step must he taken with precau- 
tion in the loose and sliding shale. 

Bichard held the smallest child well wrapped j 
under his dread naught. She was awake, fright- 
ened, cold and fretful, and her sobs anch impa- 
tience at being covered up harassed Bichard, I 
already spent with his watchful night and j 
struggles through the waves with the children. 
He raised the flap of his coat, put down his I 
head, and spoke soothingly to the infant. His I 
voice usually had great effect in lulling her 
cries when in pain; but it was not so now. 
Little Bessie did not know what was going on, 
was drenched with sea- water, and greatly terri- 
fied. She could not understand her father, or 
would not be satisfied, 

* It is dada who has you in his arms, Bessie,’ 
lie said with his mouth under his dreadnaught. 

* Baby will soon be snug in a warm bed, and 
have hot milk to drink,’ 

But she strove fretfully in his arms to beat 
a way by which she might peer out of the 
wraps, and broke out into shrill screams of 
pain and anger. 

Bichard stood still on the shelf, to readjust 
her in his arms ; perhaps, as he held her, her 
little back suffered, so he altered her position 
under his oilskin coat. Her cries went through 
Ms heart and unnerved him, already shaken 
and exhausted ; cold though he was, lie felt hot 
for a moment with distress and perturbation 
of spirit. 

£ Bessie, darling 1 do be still. Trust your dacla 
a few minutes more, and all will be well I } 

But hardly- had the words escaped him, when 
the rubble under- his feet slid away on the shelly 
strata of slate. Tie fell heavily on Ms side. He 
had just presence of mind to fold both Ms arms 
round the baby, when he rolled over, and went 
down the slope and steps of rock. If he were 
hurt, he felt no pain ; his whole attention was 
engrossed in the child he bore, his whole effort 
to ward it from blows with his elbows and 
: hands.: 

In another moment one of the coastgiiardnien 
came down to him. 

Bessie is unhurt!’ exclaimed Bichard, lying 
among the stones, 

fi Any harm done?’ asked the man. f Give us 
a hand. Btandup, mate.’ 

Cable waited a moment, and moved his elbows, 
and then said : 6 Take her. I cannot rise.’ 

He had dislocated his thigh. ] 

; HE T T L E~C u L TU B E. 

Of late years, it has become necessary to avail 
ourselves to the utmost of all the resources of I 
the soil in Great Britain, if we are to extricate! 
ourselves from a state of crisis which is daily 
assuming a more serious aspect. At the: present 
moment, agriculture appears to be in a state of 
transition. The old routine culture will have 
to; give way to numerous innovations ; and it is 
the duty of the practical . botanist to do. what he I 
can to help the landowner out of his difficulties, j 
by calling attention to any plants which seem I 
l&ely to prove -a source of revenue. Already! 
we have heard a good deal said about the culture | 
of maize and tobacco in England and Ireland ; 


and quite recently, it has been shown, by very 
carefully collected statistics, that flax-culture with 
us will yield the farmer a net profit of a guinea 
an acre, or, if he can accomplish the retting and 
scutching also, an annual profit of at least double 
that amount. Hemp is another fibre-yielding 
plant about which we hear far too little, and 
with which, it is probable, more might be dona 
Then there are a certain number of herbaceous 
iff ants, chiefly annuals, which might prove well 
worth cultivating as a material for paper pulp; 
and another series generally termed ‘herbs/ which 
are in constant demand for culinary and medicinal 
purposes. We 4 will only mention mint, lavender, 
chamomile, liquorice (only grown in Yorkshire, 
at present), gentian, rue, liyoseyamus, belladonna, 
&e., all of which are indigenous, and could doubt- 
less, with proper attention, be made to yield 
paying crops in various parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The scientific and experimental 
agriculturist should now turn his attention to 
these and many other productions of the vege- 
table kingdom, capable of culture on an exten- 
sive scale in our climate, and for which there 
is a constant and, in many cases, ever-increasing 
demand in our markets. 

In the present instance, we intend to say a 
few words upon a very humble plant, the mere 
mention of which may cause a smile of incre- 
dulity to arise. Some people imagine that they 
know all about it ; others, that there is nothing 
worth knowing about it ; while many writers 
have spoken of nettles being ‘neglected 5 plants. 
Let us endeavour to point out the true state of 
the case. Before the beginning of the present 
century, the nettle began to attract the notice 
of the curious, and there is no ‘ neglected - plant 
growing on ‘neglected 5 spots of British soil that 
has been oftener alluded to by botanical writers 
as being a ‘most useful’ plant to those who know 
how to use it. But with all this, it lias never 
got upon the market, like belladonna, fax, or 
lavender, for instance ; and it may ; be worth 
while to inquire into the reason of this. 

There are three kinds of nettle in Great Britain, 
and they are known to botanists as Urticd urms 
(Small fettle), LL dioiea (Gtq at; Nettle), and LA 
pihitifem (Boman Nettle). The first two are 
common enough, and will grow anywhere, but 
appear to prefer localities in the neighbourhood 
of human habitations, or the outskirts of highly 
manured fields ; for they require much nitrogen, 
either in the form of ammonia or as. nitrates of 
potash, soda, or ammonia. Hence, nettles thrive 
very luxuriantly in the neighbourhood of drains 
and cesspits in the country, where they have good 
air and a soil rich in nitrogen. To the botanist, 
these nettles are particularly interesting, from 
the fact that in one of the species (V, dioica) the 
flowers are incomplete, and separated on different 
plants— that is, one plant has flowers with stamens 
only, and another flowers with ; pistils alone- ; 
whilst on the other : species the two kinds of 
flowers are found, though separate, on the same 
individual This: circumstance would have to be ; 
taken into consideration if the V. dioica, or Great 
Nettle, should ever rank as a cultivated plant. 
Another point of interest is the structure and .: 
contents of the hairs of the nettle, by which they 
inflict a sting. These hairs are long, : pointed, 
transparent ceEs, swollen out at the base, and 
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1 full of a fluid, of which the principal ingredient 
I appears to be formic ^ acid (so called from having 
I first been discovered in the ant, formica). When 
j the points of the hairs penetrate the skin, they 
I break, and allow the transparent fluid to per- 
I meate the tissue, setting up a smart irritation 
I and itching, and raising small circular tumours. 

| These effects pass off fix a couple of hours, nr 
j less, as the poison is absorbed and carried away 
| by the circulation. 

| This stinging effect has frequently been taken 
j advantage of in medicine, when it was thought i 
j advisable to produce irritation on the sur- 
1 face of the skin, and it has proved beneficial 
|j in allaying rheumatic pains, &c. By constant 
j triplication, the system may, however, become 
accustomed to it, just as we find bee-keepers 
jj who no longer experience any effects from the 
If °f the bee. It is U. wrens which has been 
chiefly employed thus, whilst U. dioica has been 
I mostly used for arresting hemorrhage ; and this 
I as a very important use of the nettle. Cotton- 
wool steeped in the fresh juice of either kind 
I of nettle, and introduced into the nostrils, will 
stop bleeding from the nose, especially if cold 
I . applications to the forehead and between the eyes 
I . are used at the same time. In cast < i internal 
I ■ hemorrhage, the juice of the nettle has often 
1 proved most valuable. Dr Fonsaggrives, a year or 
| two ago, told us that one dessert-spoonful of the : 
fresh } nice of 17. urens given once a day for ■ 
several consecutive days proved rapidly and com- < 
pleteiy successful in a case of very severe hem- < 
orrhage, and he recommends it in all such cases. 5 
I By .soaking the nettle in rectified spirit for a g 
week, and then filtering the solution, Dr Bothe, < 
of Vienna, has obtained a hemastatic preparation 
J : a hr°wixish-green tincture, which posseaks in a ( 
K de P™ . the F°pertJ of arresting bleeding, j 
iln. principle to which this effect is due has not < 
yet been discovered. In fact, the chemistry of , 
f me nettle, if wc may so express ourselves, is still n 

ItiJ U'h e h ktt0W1J f h ifc - h tt f exoe ption of formic i 
n A w was f ? uml 111 tlie hairs by .Professor r 
<WW* ; the presence in tlie 'leaves and y 
j stalks ot some yet unknown astringent principle • i' 
the yellow dye yielded by the roo& when boiled 1, 
| tp 1 a al P V inJ the green colour resembling the n 
J Chinese Lo-hio, which was obtained many years s- 
I ? g0 b 7 P<srso ? ™ ci Rhipson, and appears to "have v, 
J Fi ^ n ° wa m y ilssia previous to the year 1824 a 
we have scarcely any chemical data, properly so ' 
I called, with regard to these remarkable plants.^ tt 
I However, at the beginning of the present m 
cemury it was known to country-folk in" Scotland ei 
i^at a xiecoetion of nettles with salt forms l-wi n- 
O rennet that will coagulate n k C maW B 
cheese. Tins property would prove he Tin l 
India, where it has been lately proposed n n 
certain provinces, to use for the JLm purpose 67 
the jmee of a plant called inthania coSm so 
f t. tbe u8e °. f common rein et i; objected to from til 
rcligmus mot™, by (he natives of Tndh \ T , 

■ deprived of the useful « ot’fe t 

m ah mg. unless iliev can coagulate tin* uni; i, v 7 

mma of »mo vegetable, presto In leh £ 

iano also, toe young nettle-tons are made into n f, 
salutary- pottage, as Walter Scott remarks in %a of 
Boy, a custom which is probably seCl chtoieS £ 
eh j— ® w ®den, large crops of the Great Nettle fnl 
(L m} are grown as ghn fodder g 


;nfc to be relished by cattle, and has the advantage of 
ug being an early spring product, supplying fresh 
en green food when there is no other to be had. 
ey In the course of the year, they get one or two 
sr- more crops of nettles from the same land. When 
>n dried- — by which process it loses its power of 
?s. stinging— sheep and young oxen will eat it at 
or any time of the year. . A French writer says that 
l J fowls will eat the grains and the withered leaves, 
and that the latter are particularly good for youim 
m turkeys. . ■ 

it Nearly two hundred years ago, attempts were 
r- made to take advantage of the fibre of the nettle 
xl The plant was treated like flax both in Shrop- 
lt shire and in certain parts of France, and manu- 
te factured into a kind of cloth. Altlioxigh this has 
■*® beel * since superseded by cotton and flax, the 
e attempt is again about to be made in 'Germany, 
a where an energetic lady has recently persuaded 
n several agriculturists to put a certain number of 
s acres under nettles, with the view of testing the 
- quality of the fibre produced under the best con- 
1 cations of culture. We shall await the results 
I with some interest. Meantime, in France, while 
l flax and hemp have long since caused nettle 
s fibre to be discarded, the latter plant has been 
i frequently used in paper-making, 
i A good deal might be written' about the yellow 
■ the root of the nettle, and the green 

' ^aternl which results from a peculiar fementa- 
tion ot the leaf and stalk ; but, since the discovery 
ot the coal-tar dyes, those derived from plants 
directly have become in almost all cases of 1 very 
secondary interest Even madder and indigo can 
1 scarcely compete with the artificial products of the 
chemical laboratory. 

There is another point, however,, in the history 
ot the nettle that perhaps deserves some attention 
it was known as early as 1820 that these plants ; 
contain nitrate of potash or saltpetre; and some 
writers have stated that they will only thrive 
where they find abundance of nitrate oi potash 
m the soil. It is quite possible, however, that the 
nettle manufactures this salt from the ammonia 
which it derives both from the air that passes over 
its leaves and the water which moistens its roof- 
.lets ; hence, the practical question arises, whether 
nettles could not be made a valuable source of 
saltpetre? It is a question that would be well 
worth investigating by those who have the means 
and the necessary talent at their disposal. 

In spite of the culture experiments now bein'-' 
made in Germany, we have not much hope that 
nettle fibre wall ever again prove a substitute for 
either hemp or flax m this country; the more so 
as another plant of the nettle trfho, known £ 
Bamie, a Chinese vegetable belonging to the genus 
h&hacna, which the English now call 'grass-cloth 
plant, is coming very prominently forward (sec 
Chambers s Journal , No. 129). There are several 

Species of til PSA f-WnflV noUlnn L.. A -t-r 


•j* , . r ana m an tnese 

districts diey are used in the manufacture of 
Lo.-dim .fabrics. The Ramie o p China is known 
the aatlves « Tchou-ma (Bah terra nivmn), aid 
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useless matter, and then dividing the strips into 
fine filaments by steeping them in hot water or . 
holding them in steam. 

It remains to be seen whether or not our 
common nettles, submitted to appropriate culture 
and treatment, could be made to yield a fibre in 
every respect as good as that of the exotic nettle 
just alluded to ; and if not, whether it might not 
prove profitable to introduce this exotic . nettle 
into our own country — that is, into certain dis- 
tricts of Great Britain and Ireland where it would 
doubtless thrive, 

A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE, 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. ,T. 

Six o’clock on a November morning at Tyne- 
mouth. All night a heavy gale had blown from 
the east, driving before it the cold gray waves 
of the North Sea, and piling them upon the bare 
coast of Northumberland. Their foam flew up 
over the low cliffs, and mingled with the. chilly | 
sleet, clashed against the windows of the houses 
built on the verge, making every separate pane | 
of glass rattle in its fastenings. A bleak morning 
truly, and one on which even the stern medical 
professors, who are so fond of warning us against 
the comforts of life and their enjoyment, could not 
but have allowed that, till daybreak at least, bed 
was the best place for a tired man. So thought 
Dr John. .Wynyard, as he half awoke from his 
sleep, heard the noise of the wind and rain with 
a feeling of blissful enjoyment of the contrast,! 
and turned on his pillow, to fall anew into that! 
morning slumber which is the most enjoyable j 
of all. 

But the thought of the wild weather without 
had entered the secret chambers of his brain and 
set him dreaming. In his dream it seemed to 
him that he rose and looked out of the window 
towards the old priory and its wave- worn pen- 
insula of rock ; and there he saw a strange sight 
— a gravestone was approaching the edge of the 
cliff with a slow, stately, gliding motion. Not 
a pause it made, but continued its course down 
the slope and into the foaming caldron of water 
that boiled beneath. Another and another fol- 
lowed, It seemed as though the whole of those 
sad memorials had grown tired at last of standing 
in the cemetery, recording on their faces the 
false praises of the dead, which kindly hands had 
graved upon them, but which were none the less j 
lies. ‘Faithful and loving wife— ‘Tender hus- 
band and father— Dear and only child/ It 
was all very well to say so, when they were gone ; 
but would any have said such words of them 
while they lived ! Here, in dreamland, where 
all things are possible, it seemed scarcely strange 
that the very stones should have rebelled at last, 
and be ready to hide themselves for ever under 
the ocean. A wiki strain of music seemed to 
keep tinie to their stately march towards oblivion, 
rising and falling, as though the storm played 
upon the strings of a great iEolian harp. 

{ I wonder if any stones will be left — if even 
one bears a. true inscription ! ? Wynyard thought, 
and woke, the question remaining unsolved * I 

As. his senses came back to him, he became 
aware of the unpleasant fact that the sound which, 
his sleeping imagination had exalted into music 


was merely a persistent whistling from the speak- 
ing-tube which terminated in the wall close to 
the head of his bed. Evidently, he was wanted ; 
and the idea of turning out breakfastless into 
the howling storm that still raged without, was 
not a pleasant one. However, with a sigh of 
resignation, he withdrew the wooden stopper 
from the tube and called down it to know what 
was the matter. 

c Captain Brock, of Cullercoats, seriously ill ; 
wants to see you at once— carriage waiting for 
you at the door,’ were the words he heard, 
The doctor promptly jumped out of bed, and 
prepared to dress himself with a*s little delay 
as possible, after shouting down the tube that 
he would be ready immediately. 

* They must have sent a sensible man for once, 5 
he mused, as he fumbled at his collar stud, which 
was always slipping out of its proper place. 

‘ Some fellows would have insisted on giving 
me a complete history of the whole business from 
beginning to end. — But what on earth can Cap- 
tain Brock want with me! I have not been 
attending him, and Cullercoats is not in my 
practice. It may be a good opening for me, 
perhaps. Who knows ! I have not done so well 
here that I can afford to throw away any chance 
that offers.’ 

Being a thoroughly practical man, lie thought 
no more of his dream, by which a more imagina- 
tive mind might have been impressed, but burned 
on his clothes, and in ten minutes from the time 
of the summons was in the carriage and driving 
along the cliff towards Cullercoats, a little village 
within a mile of Tynemouth. 

Captain Brock’ s residence was a semi-detached 
house, forming part of a terrace which was in 
rapid process of construction, the builders having 
hopes that they would succeed in due time in 
making Cullercoats the watering-place for the 
north, In place of Tynemouth, where the visitors 
found the cloud of smoke that drifted over land 
and sea when the wind blew down the Tyne, a 
great drawback to their enjoyment. Wynyard 
lived in a very similar house himself ; hut in his 
casa.it was from sheer necessity ; and he wondered, 
as he entered the hall and saw the painful new- 
ness of everything, that aiiy man of pidvate means 
should care to settle down in stick a dwelling. 

It was still dark, and the dawn had only just 
begun to break as lie entered the house. G as had 
not yet been laid on in the new terrace ; but its 
want was supplied by a large bronze lamp which 
stood on a pedestal in the hall, and by its light 
the doctor, saw that some one was there to receive 
him. It was a girl of some twenty years of age, . 
clad in a close-fitting gown of blue serge, relieved 
only by a gleam of white linen at wrists and 
throat, and by a simple though valuable brooch, 
which fastened it at the neck— a single large opal 
set in a thin rim of plain gold. Her figure was 
decidedly beautiful ; but so much could not be 
said for her face, which was spoiled by the heavi- 
ness of the lower part, chiefly caused by the 
squareness of the jaw and chili. However, if not 
beautiful, it was' eminently a good face and a: 
pleasant one ; and the doctor, who was no mean 
judge of physiognomy, thought he had rarely seen 
a countenance more to he trusted. She bowed 
slightly to Mm as he entered, and said, coldly 
enough, yet with ring of feeling in her voice 
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which showed that she was repressing some 
emotion: ‘You are Dr Wynyard, I suppose? 
Will you kindly come up-stairs? My father is 
very anxious to see you at once.’ 

Wynyard bowed, and followed her, asking as 
he went, how Captain Brock was and what was 
the matter with him ; to neither of which ques- 
tions did he obtain a very satisfactory answer 
from the lady, who seemed unwilling to say more 
than she could avoid. 

Captain Brock’s chamber presented the scene 
that all doctors know so well, when a man is 
taken suddenly ill The Tynemouth lawyer stood 
beside the bed with a bundle of papers in Ms 
hand. An old woman, called in to assist in the 
nursing, was making up anew the expiring lire in 
the hearth; and oil the pillow lay a white face 
with bushy black beard, the eyes closed, and the 
breath coining in gasps from the pale lips. 

At the noise of the opening door the lawyer 
looked round, -and the sick man opened his eyes. 
Dr Wynyard approached the bed and prepared to 
feel the pulse of his patient; but the latter made a 
motion of dissent ‘ That will come later, doctor,’ 
he said slowly and painfully. 1 * You cannot do 
me muck good now in your medical capacity; but 
as a man you can. Come nearer and let me have 
a good look at you/ 

Wynyard obeyed ; and the sick man gazed into 
Ms face for a while with an intensity that in 
any other circumstances would have approached 
madness. 

4 He will do ! ; Captain Brock muttered, half 
audibly. 6 A good face— .just Bitch a one as I 
expected him to have. — Doctor, I want a few 
words alone with you. 5 

The other occupants of the room went out at 
this, and Wynyard was loft alone with the dying 
man 5 for dying he was, as the doctor’s experience 
told him. 

‘Lock the door, 5 said Captain Brock. When 
he saw that this was done, he put his hand under 
his pillow and drew out a long parchment 
envelope, holding some thick document, and laid 
iton the table beside him, CDr Wynyard, 5 lie 
said, e I anr going to ask a great favour of you — 
greater than any man has a" right to require of a 
stranger. But I know you, and I have studied 
your face and your life, and I believe you to be 
an honest . and upright gentleman, who will not 
mind trouble for a good object, and will espouse 
the cause of the fatherless. Am I not right 1 5 

‘I hope so, 5 said the doctor simply. 

i Well !-~I have no relations living except my 
daughter, and no friends either/ said the captain, 
with some bitterness, C I am only the retired 
master, of a merchant vessel, as , no ■ doubt you ; 
know; but I have saved enough money to keep! 
Mary from starving at all -events ; so, even if you 
fail in the work I want you to undertake, 110 very 

great harm will be done; still 5 His voice 

failed him a little, and he reached over to the 
table for a cup standing there. 

Wynyard smelt the liquid it contained and 
: shook his head, but* passed it to him. He drank 
eagerly, and seemed revived by the act. 

in W* tvarci, 1 have made you executor ol 
my wi h and trustee for my daughter till she 
come of age. You will hear all about that- when 
Iff ] ni / la r 5 ac f* Promise me that you will accept 

m uw* i.y >is- a uy mg msm tuiat asks you* . L $ 


6 But surely you might have found some one 
more competent than 1 am to undertake it/ said 
Wynyard, rather dismayed at the prospect before 
him. 4 1 assure you I know nothing whatever of 
business. 5 

‘So much the better, sir— so much the better. 
You can be trusted, and that is all I want. But 
I know you will not fail me.— Here is a sealed 
letter that I want you to take at once ; but do not 
open it till after the will is read. It will give 
you full instructions as to the work I want you 
to do* You shall not he the loser, sir./ 

His voice had been growing weaker as the 
influence of tlie stimulant he had taken left him, 
and now lie sank back on the pillow, livid and 
breathless, but pointing to the paper that lay on 
the table, Wynyard took it up and put it in the 
breast of his coat. The dying man gave him an 
eloquent look of thanks, and then relapsed into 
the state of torpor which is the last symptom 
of that terrible disease, inflammation of the 
lungs. Wynyard hastened to do what he could 
for him; but the case was 'hopeless, as he had 
known long before. Captain Brock. never spoke 
again in this world. 

Wynyard, with the lawyer’s assistance, gave 
what directions were necessary for the funeral 
and the care of the house for the next few days, 
as Miss Brock was quite incapacitated from 
attending to such matters. She did not weep 
or show " violent emotion; but the doctor knew 
well what her pale face and compressed lips 
meant, and pitied her all the more for her gallant 
effort to hide her feelings from strangers! lie 
knew that sorrow would find its natural relief 
in tears when she was alone again, and hastened 
his departure as much as he could — a delicacy 
of feeling which the girl fully appreciated, and 
was grateful for in her own shy way. 

Like a sensible man of the world, Dr Wynyard 
determined to keep his mind as , clear as possible 
of Captain Brock’s business until he should be 
able, after the funeral, to see what was in reality 
required of him. Nevertheless, it must be owned 
that his mind was not altogether free from mis- 
givings as to his very delicate position of trustee 
to a young lady of twenty years of age. How- 
ever, trustee did not necessarily imply guardian, 
and he hoped that the old captain had' seen the 
necessity ior appointing soma sober matron to 
act in the latter capacity. Meanwhile, he thought 
it kinder not to disturb Miss Brock in her first 
grief, knowing that all possible arrangements had 
been made for her comfort so far as the present 
was concerned. 

It was a clear frosty day when the funeral 
procession wended its way along the cliff and 
through the castle gate to the old priory cemetery. 
Procession we have called it ; but perhaps that 
may be too grandiloquent a word to use when 
speaking of the little knot of mourners who fol- 
lowed the body of the old captain to its last 
resting-place. I Us words as to his loneliness 
in the world seemed true enough, for* no relatives 
had come to attend the funeral or hear the will 
reach Miss Brock, somewhat in defiance of the 
custom of the place, was present at tie ceremony. 
and if 

or two rolled down, which made/ as YdnyraH 
thought, remembering his dream, a bed, or epitaph 
after all than any carved in stone ; showing as 
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they did tliat; the dead was at least regretted by 
one person on earth ; and that, after all, is some- 
■ : thing. 

After the funeral, the clergyman, lawyer, and 
doctor, with Miss Brock and the servants of the 
household, met in the parlour of the dead man’s 
house to hear the will read. The newness of 
everything, furniture, house, and fittings, seemed 
sad in' its strangeness of contrast with the duty 
on hand, and the girl clearly felt it so. Wynyard 
watched her pityingly as the lawyer read the 
long preamble of the will, knowing that his atten- 
tion would not be much needed till the enume- 
ration of the captain’s worldly goods was over. 
At length came the gist of the document, and 
he listened with all his ears : 

4 And all the above personal property, of every 
nature whatsoever, I bequeath to J hhn Wynyard, j 
Esq., Doctor of Medicine, of Tynemouth, Nor- 
thumberland, in trust for my only daughter, 
Mary Brock, till the said Mary Brock shall reach 
the age of twenty-one years, when she shall come 
into personal possession of the same. And I 
appoint the said J ohn Wyny ard guardian of this 
my daughter ; and do will that he expend what 
money he considers suitable in providing for her 
subsistence and education during her minority ; 
and for his trouble in the matter I give and 
bequeath to the said John Wynyard the sum of 
One Thousand Pounds, free of legacy duty. 

4 And I hereby request the said John Wynyard 
forthwith to sell out all stocks, bonds, and other 
securities standing in my name, and to invest the 
money realised by the sale of the same in the 
shares of a certain Company, the name whereof 
is duly shown in a paper signed by me in the 
presence of witnesses and handed over to the said 
John Wynyard. And no impeachment shall lie 
against the said John Wynyard for any loss 
arising from the aforesaid investment,’ &c. 

4 A most extraordinary will. Dr Wynyard!! said 
the lawyer, as he folded up the document slowly. 
€ I am not at all sure that it would stand, if any 
one chose to contest it He sent for me the 
night he died, to read it over, to give him my 
opinion upon it, which I did pretty freely— but 
to no effect. I suppose you are going to act, and 
that you have got the document he speaks of V \ 

4 Yes/ hnswered : /!WyhyaKl' : ' to both .. questions, j 
5 But I foresee that I shall have to ask your advice, j 
■■Mr; Walker, as I really know nothing about 
business.’ 

A Very well/ said the lawyer. 4 You will always 
find me at home from ten to one ; and when you 
come, don’t forget to bring your document with 
you, A great deal may turn upon that.— Good- 
bye, Miss Brock. X will leave you to talk over 
matters with your trustee.’ And he lifted his 
black bag and hat from the table and left the 
room,, followed at once by the clergyman and the 
servants— the latter in high good-humour, having 
been mentioned in their master’s will for small 
sums, in spite of their short service with him. 
Wynyard and Miss Brock were left alone in the 
parlour. 

decidedly -an- awkward one, 
and the young doctor had no idea how he should 
begin • the- necessary' conversation. The girl, how- 
ever, saved him the trouble. She raised her veil, 
and looked steadily at 3 dm for a moment, and 
then spoke in a voice not altogether free. from] 


, a1!a , ; - 

■ : W v - . .. - ■' ' ' ■ V <m 


tremor : ‘Do I understand, Dr Wynyard, that 
you are appointed my only guardian ? ■ She did ] 

not emphasise the word ‘ only but the direction : 

of her thoughts was evident, and ’Wynyard y 

hastened to answer. ■ -/i 

£ Y our only legal guardian. Miss Brock. —But I 
have full liberty to use as much of your money as 
you may require in providing you with a suitable | 

home and congenial society. Would you mind j 

telling me what your plans are for the future V -j 

M have none,! said the girl slowly. 4 1 do not 
think I have a relative living, I was brought up Aj 

in a convent at Brussels while my father was at ; i 

sea, and scarcely saw him excej^t in very brief ! 

visits, till lie retired from the service six months 
ago and brought me here.— Where do you think 
I had best go now 'I I could not live here by 
myself— could I? * 

‘Not well,’ said Wynyard, looking perplexed. 

‘I suppose you would not care to gcrback to the 
convent for a year A 

4 Not if it can be helped/ said the girl, with A 
a quick contraction of her brows. 4 1 was not 
happy there.’ 

‘Well/ Wynyard said, as a sadden thought 
struck him, c perhaps you had better stay here "for . 
a day or two, and Twill try to make arrange- 
ments. 5 AA; : ’ A. A 

4 1 am afraid I and my affairs will be a great 
trouble to you/ she said, with a little pitiful smile, 
which made the doctor’s heart go out to her in 
sympathy. 4 1 will do any thing "you think best ; 
and ’ — here she hesitated/and a blush covered her 
forehead — 4 could you let me have a little money - ; 
if I ana to stay here A There are . some bills due 
to the tradesmen, and one of them came this 
morning and was troublesome because I could not 
pay him. 5 

4 What was his name A asked Wynyard quietly-, 

4 Oh! Heaton the butcher.— -But I will pay him 
myself, if you give me the money ; you need not 
trouble to doit 5 A; 

4 1 will pay hvm myself/ said Wynyard ; 4 you 
can pay the others if you wish/ And he opened 
his purse, and produced a number of sovereigns 
therefrom and laid them on the table with a keen 
sense of the absurdity of the situation. 

4 Thank you/ said the girl simply. 4 1 Will keep 
a careful account There is more there than I 
shall want, I am sure/ - 

‘Ihope it wall not be many days before lean 
bring you certain news/ said Wynyard, shaking 
hands with her. 4 Mean while, if you have any 
difficulty and want advice, write me a note. Here A 
is my address.’ And handing her one of his 
cards, he left the room. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

The good old-fashioned days of : : .a|ricultee; :are 
gone, and the old order has given place to a new, 
and may be one more go-ahead, biit less money- 
making ; yet, for all this, the annals of. our 
ancestral heroes of the soil, of their mode of life 
and simple faith, will never be lost, In a pursuit ' 
like that of farming, so completely dependent 
upon the weather, that even now, with such, 
powerful allies as steam and ensilage, a few 
tempestuous hours are sufficient to mar or defer ; 
the work of weeks,: there is a strange saineness^if :/A 
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yearly routine in tlie operations ox ploughing, 
sowing, feeding, mowing; and all radiating, In 
bright or sombre degrees of success, from their 
common centre, the weather. There can he little 
wonder, then, if past generations of the inhabit- 
ants of our more purely agricultural districts 
have given more than mere passing attention 
to meteorological observations; and we have, 
’dingly, the result of their constant notings 
is, of portents, 
the numerous 


aceorc w w , ... 

down of fitting times and season; 
warnings, and homely saws, in 
doggerel verses which have been handed down Barley is now p 
from generation to generation, and which are still English farmer’s n 
familiar to many of us. Of these rhymes, many warned that if we 
possess reason ; others are mysterious until closely 
studied, when they will be found to teem with 
both meaning and wisdom. Others there are, 
lacking both these last-named attributes ; but 
these are the exception. 

hand, nearly all arc too full of rustic simplicity, 
or of that sublime faith in the ways of providence, 
so long the ornament of our peasantry, 
allowed to lapse into oblivion. 

Some English counties are especially noticeable 
for their numerous homely or weatherwise pro- 
verbs— perhaps the more prominent being the 
eastern counties; while Leicester, Derby, and 
Cambridgeshire are also most prolific of them — 
the last-named county probably occupying the 
premier position among all others. Necessarily, 
many of these old saws relate to the cultivation 
of corn; and it was ever thus; for many a line 
of Virgil’s Georgia is nothing more or less than 
an agricultural proverb treated in that, tuneful 
method so peculiarly his own. Doubtless, readers 
of this poet’s minor work can easily call to 
memory adages quite as forcibly expressed as tlie 
following : 

Drunk or sober, bhTbbhhH; 

Sow wheat in October 


Sow barley in wet, 

But little we ’ll get ; 

But sow it in dust; 

And our barns will bush 

While, on the other I For barley, being by nature a seed which quickly 
terminates, when retarded in its growth by stiff 
lamp soil, is sure to rot in large quantities, 
to be By the assertion that ‘a bright Christmas brings 
a light wheatsheaf,* may be meant the possibility 
of a very clear frosty time at that date proving 
too severe even for this hardy plant. From Kent 
comes a hopper’s ditty ; 

First the flea, and then the fly. 

Then the louse, and then they die. 

If we remember aright, this was quoted in the 
course of the hop duty sessions in parliament 
1861. Tlie correct season for oat-sowing is duly 
chronicled ; 

He who would fill Ids pouch with groats, 

In Jairaair must sow his oats. 

Our three next distichs hail respectively from 
Derby, Cambridgeshire, and Norfolk : 

When the corncrake begins to crow, 

Then your hay is fit to mow. 

A wet May and showery June 
Bring all crops into tune. 

When the (low [pigeon] doth croak, 

! Tlie winter is broke. 

These, and many like them, are more or less 
memoranda on the subject of corn-culture ; but 
there are in addition many general morals bearing 
upon rural thrift and industry, in the shape of 
such sound rules as— 

If you would wish the world to win. 

Keep neither howling dog nor crowing hen ; 

for, to thrive, one ought never to keep anything— 
or do anything — which is at once useless to one’s 
self and annoying to neighbours. It is now more 
than ever necessary that 

The farmer should have on Candlemas day 
Half his turnips and half his hay ; 

for with the grazing of stock alone to fall back 
upon, at present com prices, it is desirable to keep 
a fair quantity of stock during the long spring 
months. 1 ' ° 



A very forcible reminder is that which tells us ‘S hm ttie wiml is Bbil b 

that ' ' The weather is never ill. 

Peas mid beans should be so thin only holds good for a portion of the community • 

Ihat a ewe an d her lamb may fie between. for, in the Hooded Fen districts, drained largely 
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by windmills, a good bre 
blessing. The saying m 
some dry upland corner. 

Melancholy truth tells i 

When cockle ’smi: 
And spurred is the 
Though many in tl 
More in their gravi 

i The growths mentioned a 
wet and cold season — lik 
bad alike for corn and 
means the black excrescen 
ing the drug ‘ergot.’ 
course impregnates the nv 
portion of poison. 

We are told that there 
proficiency even in the lie: 

On Candlemas day, the g< 
On Valentine — yours a 

As the advent of the ( 
backward or forward, sc 
keep for stock, and proba 
of corn, vary ; so that, 

If the cuckoo lights < 
Sell your sheep and l 
But, when he lights < 
Sell your corn and kc 

Amid all the hard i 
culturists, we learn that 
of jubilee, since 

He that wot 
Must rise at 
He that hat 
May rise at i 

Housekeepers ought to 
maxim when making p 
fare : 

On St Thomas 
Kill turkeys, £ 

St Thomas’s day is the 2 
for a little advice as to f 
the avoidance of spring ill 

Plough deep while 
And you ’ll have e< 

Burn ashwood grec 
’Tis a fire for a que 
But, burn it sear. 
And ’twill make yc 

Ere May be out, ca 

that is, doff no thick win 
note of warning is struck i 

March will sarch ye ; 
May will tell ye wkei 

In short, there are no 
reminders ; but we mu$ 
sketch with three, quote 
felicity of the would-be 
abstainers, and, lastly, for 

Bright-tailed rain i 

that is, rain succeeded b; 
non-observant into the l 
renewal of the shower, the 

He who would keep 1 
Must wash his throat 

Tlie extent of the potatior 
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lZTl ,f“ W8rd r? d f f 7 ; , But * S us l £et v1' s 'I or f ls ’ eTCn «**»: ««* *> «taJ& formed 
oradufmy downed npon. me that 1 had lost my the bulk ot their weapons. Their leader wore a 

way, and 1 looked anxiously round for some sign red sash and sword-belt outside a green uniform 
or nti man life. and above liis bn t ft IftThm nlnmn TJU, 1 


of human life, 


- - ™ ' ; ■ — ui| -uoivtc cl ^iccu uiuiurm, 

and above bis bat a large plume waved. He was 


T , : „ r-T n r ; % fr-B 15 vmvtsu, me was 

l wandered on for some time, now plunging ^liandsome soldier-lilte man, and seemed worthy 
into a pit filled with snow, now stumblin'' over 0t a better command. In the rear, one of their 
some hidden stone, and „* wn, number was bor: 


O. — -T '.VJ **-*-^»* WUVLLUWAUAg \ Ui, 

some hidden stone, and at length, when almost w} .„„ f1l „ — — ,, 

1,7*1 tSSfVrf^^ WvJS 

.l.ep gI S », th, tc,» rated against the , Uo ol „ k , Lm5« 5,.“1 Sp "S’ SSfttS 
1 ^ whIe wiping to sup- stood beside the hearth was thrown iipon the 
p fc the wooden roof. 1 hough the cottage was an( l a bright blaze soon danced in the 
aimmutive, it looked clean in its fresh coat of cllim ^ e y, and lit up the forms of the men, who 
whitewash ; and a slender column of smoke sii^- <l rowded as closely as possible, sat or lay around 
gested warmth and food. the fire. The woman of the house was activity 


me on hurdles. 


rear, one of their 


f .: : ? — * vv ^yv4. vxccui xu Ha iresn coat o 

whitewash ; and a slender column of smoke su<* 
gested warmth and food. 


I ~ uuu wuu. . All 1 "U.UOC WUS clCUVI&V 

! Iu reply to my knock, a woman of about fifty fil ¥ a 3arge ? ot witl 1 .P otato6S > and 

opened tho door and bade me enter She wl w to cook, afterwards spreadmg on a table 
tall, with good features and an air £er ^ttle St0re ,° f eataWea Then she attended 

refinement. Her black ™ T a ? ° f *?. the person who was injured Tie was a low- 
*iT>d v,a,T r er Ha k ca k aud tess were fresh sized, slender lad of fourteen or fifteen who now 
kindly and tW ? an ^ r was reserved, though % on the only bed of which the cottage boasted. 
dwpllSrr In yy i as clean, as such a face was P de > and features were distorted 


^ ™ y? i • . as CIea11 such a was pale, ana m features were distorted 

i ? e ' 1X1 the damp earthen ln an , e ? ar ^ T ! 0 suppress the cry of agony that 

noor and walls, in the meanre furnif,iiuA ftri/-i +y« r °se to his lips. The lad’ s min a msp. imm A 


poverty and .are. I told her my Aoiy and FT? ° f f le a ^ wrapped hi 

begged permission to rest for a while ^ wet flannels, the boy uttered a sigh of relief. 

ate, but ’—T ’ 1 have llttle t0 offer you to S P ® f d ", 3 P ^ oom > ^ hands toying with the 

Tha .... '■ .. t n Vi±ir h ^A e looked thoughtfully 


to assure her that I was well sun- 
“Vfeotoackumthe table, 


.r il, no BUUmiUUUHY 

of fbo 8r °, lmd - .t^boy was apparently ignorant 
ap^ieats around Wm ; eye and car 


■l \ • **V' •..«»* wsuck • on the t«hin r. uiymm uuu eye ana ear 

showed that deai-th of food was not likely to cause Svi 0n glance being fixed on the 

me anxiety. It turned out that I was onlvtW nf iv v IQnsh , whlc1 . 1 he commanded a view 
miles from the railway statin™ .. •» I T _ ^ n ^ t ^ UtSldt* 


lies from the railwlv stat on t„ ol the high ground outside. " ” VMf 

ad led; and my mind beirm v&v IC i a ^ od ^ soon Joimd that I was the subject of con- 
T Liu l , 8 relleved on this versation between two or three of the ^ 

e falkd of tSlp “? e mySelf comfol, ‘ a We- 0i th . em > a toU» burly, black-browed rullL Jyeto“ 
' oSL f ^ ^ she ™ w ln n ° friendly manner. ‘ Where may yoS 
•t .rat when. I spoke of the rebels’ defeat as he ^ om ’ singer V he asked. 7 5 

-*tora- ‘London,’ I replied briefly. 

^ Thin you don’t think the boys will win ‘ T i-S , yGU so ’’ 310 said, tumifig to his comrades. 

;r "win, 1 knew lie was a Sassenach, an’ curse me if ho 

Imposstole,’ I exclaimed, ‘ Thev are nVi,i stays under the same roof as us ! ’ 

attempt it/ Uicj aie madmen ‘You ’re right, he jahers ! > cried another 

I suppose you’re right, sir,’ she sighed ‘This ^t 6 U 1 , ave 110 Sax on spies here ! ’ 

the second nsm’ I’ve seen— me noor iuiRlvml f 1 owa to having felt uncomfortable and 


toSSfS 5 ’ 1 eXC,aimed - ** madmen | 

strain h r ears. 1 too li^mli I ?/.^ d Be ? al K 3l “' 


shall leave 


train and T’ 1 H° wit?™ P f te ??“ ate > paiJ lll « first speaker 

»i«.r. SZX&Jst* «- Mi. U *£ 


Spy “ “ 5» i:;jyp f 

«, il ; 

i-adly. Jnissm ' 3 /mn « IU) a swmvl rtml: mio rvi- r. . 1°', . ' uLtuOvfa 


c*d„ TT .. ° — ,WAtuW3 proceed to tataUenathR J 

«T AW on ,° T °f fte foremost replied Z/iSTth^ ‘' M $ ll,cu ' 
cmhX> & m 1 * mm y sojersl i ^ his 5w n ri^^ approaellcd 1310 ™uM do 
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his own risk. m U ° SC 

The leading ruffian grinned, and quietly point 
£a musket nf. mrt - nsA .1 r - i jUilu 
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1 a . few yc yolyfira a n itv w fl t ^ arxne d< There 
Ym rotes among them : bir 


armed. There were biart P ? f r 1 c ? me 1&e a trumpet- 
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passed around, but lie now stood erect, bis eyes 
Hashing indignantly. * Leave that man alone/ 
he continued ; 6 we are not murderers/ 

6 Oh, begorra 1 5 the other replied, ‘we’re all 
captains now, an 5 there's no masther here/ He 
again pointed his gun at me, which he had for 
a moment lowered. 

‘ You scoundrel , 5 the leader rejoined, /you'll 
be in the dock soon, and will have enough to 
answer for without adding to it the blood of an 
innocent man . 5 

The eyes of all were fixed on my assailant. 
Those Who formerly encouraged him, less ruffianly 
or less daring, fell back on hearing their captain’s 
voice 5 but this one appeared quite unmoved. 
The woman of the house sat in a corner, her 
apron thrown over her head, in order to shut 
out the bloody scene that was, she believed, 
imminent. The lad looked on with dilated 
eyes, his lips parted, and his breathing almost 
suspended. I mechanically clutched the sword, 
and kept my eyes fastened on the trigger of the 
musket, which the man’s finger pressed. j 

* Put down the sword , 5 he repeated, in a low i 
hoarse voice. ‘ One — two ’ — - I 

I closed my eyes and muttered a prayer. For | 
an instant I hesitated whether to comply or to j 
make a dash for the door. A loud report nearly j 
deafened me ; there was a scream ; and on opening i 
my eyes, I saw my assailant dancing about the 
room, swearing furiously, and nursing his right j 
hand, from which blood poured. The leader ! 
stood looking sternly at his wounded follower ; j 
and the sight of a revolver, still smoking, in his 
hand told me to whom I owed my life. There 
was not a murmur heard, even the ruffian whose 
murderous designs were frustrated, after the first 
outburst, writhed in silence. j 

‘My good woman/ said the chief calmly, ‘per-! 
haps you will be kind enough to give that rascal j 
some old linen and help him to bandage his I 
hand/ " | 

While my hostess was engaged on this task, ! 
two of the men who had been placed as sentinels 
outside rushed in, ‘ The redcoats --are- ■, coinin’ l 5 
they cried. ‘ There ’s cavalry there too, an 5 some 
o J tlie boys are runnin’ this way/ 

In an instant all was wild confusion. With 
a cry of alarm, my would-be murderer fled, com- 
pleting the wrapping of Ms wounded limb while 
running. He was followed by several others. 

4 Strain the praties ! 5 cried some of those who 
remained ; and before many seconds, the huge 
pot was taken from the fire, the water drained 
off, and the half-cooked potatoes divided among 
the hungry rebels, who thrust them into their 
pockets and hats, burning their hands, and danc- 
ing with pain. The chief was the last to leave 
the house, after committing the boy to the 
'woman’s charge. While he divested himself of 
his plume and sash, and put on a large overcoat 
that one of his followers left behind, I thanked 
him for his timely intervention on my behalf. 

f Pray, / do not mention it/ lie said with a 
pleasant smile. c Had X stood by quietly, I 
should have been as great a villain as the other. 
— Farewell ! 5 ■ ^ 

The lad was terribly frightened. *Oh !’ lie 
sobbed, ‘ if I could only run 1 But I can’t, an 1 

My hostess was hardly recovered from the- 


stupor into which she was thrown by my peril, 
l and she now looked around with dull eyes. 

‘Can we do nothing to save this poor boy? 5 
I asked.- — * Why not say he is your son V 5 

c Of eoorse, of coorse ! 5 she answered, her face 
lighting up with intelligence.— ‘ Best aisy, darlin 5 / 
she continued ; ‘no wan ’ll hurt a hair o’ yer 
head/ 

I corroborated this, and the boy was com- 
forted. 

‘ Why did you join those men V I asked. 

‘ Me father was with him, sir/ 

‘ Is he killed ? 5 I went on. 

‘No, sir; oh, no! 1 the lad replied with a look 
of alarm ; ‘ but we lost wan another/ 

‘What’s yer name, a launnahP inquired the 
woman. 

‘ Patsy Byan, ma’am/ 

Her face became dark, and she started back 
from the bed, over which she had been leaning, 
asking in a cold hard voice : ‘'Where d’ye come 
from, good boy V ' 

‘From Tulla, ma’am, three miles th’other side 
o’ Doneraile/ the lad answered, puzzled by the 
change in her manner. 

‘Is foxy Pad By an yer father! 5 she almost 
screamed. 

‘ Yes, ma’am/ was the faltering reply. 

The woman became frantic. ‘ Cursed brood !’ 
she shrieked, ‘that brought nothin’ to me an. 5 
mine but misfortune! Whelp of a vagabone 
assassin an 5 perjured informer, come till I give 
ye to the polis, an’ put ye in a fair way o’ bein 9 
hanged V 

She seized the boy by the shoulders, and before 
he could resist, dragged him from the bed, and 
they struggled together for a moment on the floor. 

I raised the woman and drew her away, remon- 
strating and entreating meanwhile. She turned 
on me/ like a fury, and snatching up an axe that 
stood behind the door, ruslied towards xae, wield- ! 
ing the weapon, while her eyes Hashed and her 
lips quivered. 

‘Don’t come between me an’ me revinge 1/ she 
cried. ‘D’ye know who led me husband/ into i 
crime, an 5 falsely swore him to the gallows, who ! 
broke me heart an 5 ruined me life ? 1 ’ll tell ye — - j 
foxy Pad Byan. An 5 whin 1 have Ms son here |j 
in me power, -who ’ll say 1 mustn’t have blood for j 
blood ?— I followed me darlin’ Dan to Cork jail, I 
an’ saw him brought out tied with ropes, an’ thin 
they strangled him to death. An’ whin I come 
home, I found me baby dead from cowld an 9 
hunger ; an’ I knelt down an 5 prayed that the ; 
curse of all the saints migh fe attind the viMxi who 
brought the desolation on me house.— An’ here ’s 
his son, an’ I T1 folly him to the gallows too V 

Exhausted by passion, she dropped into a chair, 
still holding the axe, and looking threateningly 
on the boy, who had crept back to bed, and now 
lay gazing in terror at the woman. We beard 
voices outside, and all three turned towards the 
window. The snow had ceased, the air was clear, 
and the sun shone coldly on the. white-robed hills, . 
while an icy wind moaned through ; 

‘ My father ! 5 cried the boy joyfully. /; 

A group of men. >were crouched oh a hillock 
outside the house, and after glihcihg down the 
slope, they simultaneously levelled their guns, -and 
fired. With one exception, they then turned and 
ran. He who remained was a tall sinewy man, . 
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with a slouched hat and a long gray overcoat, 
outside which a belt was fastened. Ilis hair and 
whiskers were reddish, and he had a yellow, 
wrinkled, hawk-like face, that was singularly 
repulsive. He stayed to watch the effect of liis 
shot, then springing to his feet, uttered a shrill 
whoop, brandished his gun, and was about to 
follow his comrades, when the whistle of bullets 
passed the cottage, and after bounding upward, 
the man fell on his back in the snow, and lay 
motionless, his arms outstretched. 

My hostess, her face pressed against the window, 
looked on breathlessly ; and when the man fell, 
she dropped on her knees, and with uplifted 
hands, cried, in an agitated voice: 1 God pardon 
me, for a poor wicked crayture, who forgot that 
her cause was in His hands when I sought the 
life of an innocent gossoon !’ She staggered to the 
f bed, and throwing herself across the boy’s feet, 
sobbed, hysterically. He, divided between sorrow 
for his father and anxiety for himself, after one 
sad wail of ‘Daddy ! daddy ! 5 sat pale and trem- 
bling. 

The; wind brought to us the dull sound of 
horses’ hoofs, and a troop of lancers came trotting 
up the glen by twos, the sunlight glancing from 
the points of their spears. Behind, at a slower 
pace, two or three companies of infantry climbed 
the rugged path. The whole force was drawn up 
on the level space before the door, and an officer, 
attended by a couple of soldiers, entered. 

The poor woman was too agitated to answer 
liis inquiries, and I undertook to satisfy him 
about the passage of the rebels and my own 
identity: . / 

‘ Who is this young man, madam V he asked, 
referring to the boy, who, on finding himself 
observed, shrank back in the bed, 

‘Me son, capton — me only boy, yer honour.—- 
Don’t be afraid, Patsy darlu/; the han’some 
gintleman won’t do anythin’ to ye . 5 

‘Is the poor lad ill?’ the officer asked sym- 
pathetically. 

‘No, sir ; no, yer honour ; but the boys — the 
Faynians, I mane, sir— frightened him, an’ rmmin 5 
home, he turned his ankle benathe him. That ’s 
all, capten, sir . 3 

The soldiers departed, and I soon followed, 
leaving the boy bemoaning the loss of his only 
relative, whose body the troops carried with them, 
while the woman tried to console him, 

I arrived in London without further incident. 

Business took me again into that neighbour- 
hood some years afterwards, and as the weather 
was fine, I made an excursion to the scene of the 
adventure I have related. The place was easily 
found, and I was agreeably surprised by the 
changes that had taken place. Patsy Ryan was 
still with the widow, whose desire for vengeance 
had collapsed on the death of the boy’s father. 
He was married, and had three sturdy children, 
who called .the old lady, ‘grannie , 5 The little: 
cottage : was replaced by. a substantial house ; the 
rugged waste that formerly ran downward from' 
the door, was now cultivated and fenced in with 
the atones that Patsy dug* from his land; a 
1 Couple of cows grazed lower down. : and ws , 
ducks, and geese roamed about at will. ° ’ 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness shown by 
the old My and ’her adopted son towards one 


another ; and as I sat before the hearth, sur- 
rounded by the family, I could not lielp con- 
trasting the comfort and peace that now reigned 
there, with the poverty, the misery, the fierce 
passions that I saw on my former visit. 


THE EGG QUESTION AGAIN. 

At a recent meeting of the Balloon Society, a 
paper was read, by Mr Charles E. Hearson, on 
the Embryology of a Chicken, in which he gave 
a sketch of the progress of artificial incubation 
from the time of Reaumur to the present day. 
Major Leslie moved a resolution to the effect 
that, in the opinion of that meeting, the enor- 
mous increase in the importation of foreign eggs 
into this country should draw attention to the 
necessity of developing the home .supply both by 
natural and artificial means. As one of the largest 
land-owners in the county of Monaghan, he was 
pleased to find this Society calling attention to 
an essential Irish home industry. Ireland was 
at that moment sending more eggs to this country 
than ever it did. Mr W* H, Le Fevre, G.E., 
stated that the following sums were paid for 
eggs imported into the United Kingdom in 
1886 : From Germany, £743,618 ; from Belgium, 
£653,784 ; from France, £1,215,360 ; from other 
countries, £266,280: total, £2,870,042. He be- 
lieved that in Ireland alone a sufficient quantity 
of eggs could be produced to supply the whole 
of the United Kingdom. If a .portion of the 
sum we now. pay France, Germany, and other 
countries were remitted to Ireland in exchange 
for that commodity, it would go some way to 
improve its condition. Fortunately, science was 
coming to our /.assistance-. : in : .-effecting;, improve- ' 
ments in incubation for hatching chickens. As 
a native of the Channel Islands, he remembered 
the time when the South- Western Railway had 
considerable difficulty in filling three steamers 
per week with produce from the Channel Islands 
and the coast of Normandy. They now had 
twenty-five to thirty steamers bringing over pro- 
visions to this country every week. It was not 
an unusual occurrence to find a large steamer 
filled with nothing but eggs. He attributed the 
success of the' South- Western Railway Company 
to the agents employed by them in collecting: 
the ti'affic! 

THE DEAD FRIEND. 

My sun is.’ darkened, and my broken life 
I Creeps sadly on, through never-ending ways 

Of deathless sorrow. In my friendless days 
Hereafter, there must come again the strife 
Wherein he cheered me, and the. battle rife 
With weary doubt ; hut he no more will raise 
The drooping spirit with Ids kindly praise ' ' 

That now is silenced. I have ta’en to wife 
Grim Sorrow ; she is mine for evermore. 

Rear friend,upon some far-off sfient shore 
I fain would lie with thee, as sometime here, : I 

: In . still communion ;; hut between doth pour j 
The flood of death, and I , may only peer i 

/ • Out through dark dreams and know thy spirit near, j 
Hekm D. Lowry. / 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF SANCTUARY. 

Six cities of refuge. — three 1 on this side J ordain/ 
and three 6 in the land of Canaan • — were appointed 
by Moses, ‘that the slayer might flee thither, 
which should kill his neighbour unawares, and 
hated him not in times past; and that fleeing 
unto one of these cities lie might live/ Heathen 
temples and sacred enclosures were in later times 
the asylums for those who availed themselves of 
them. Before the privileges of sanctuary were 
recognised by legislators, they were accorded by 
the general usage of Christian churches. Constan- 
tine is alleged to have legislated upon this subject 
as early as 324, It is, however, absolutely certain 
that Theodosius in 392 made a law which ex- 
plained and regulated the privileges of sanctuary, 
but that he did not establish them. Theodosius II. 
extended the privilege of sanctuary from the altar 
and body of the church, to which it was confined, 
to all the buildings and courts contained within 
the outward walls. Papal sanction to the privi- 
leges was not accorded until about 620. 

The intention of the original law of sanc- 
tuary was to provide a refuge for the innocent, 
injured, and oppressed ; and, in som e instances, 
to grant a delay till an impartial hearing could 
be obtained, or an intercession made for the 
offender. By the Roman la's?, murderers, escaped 
slaves, robbers, public creditors, and others were 
excluded from sanctuary privileges ; whilst almost 
all criminals were admitted to them by the canon 
law and the popes* decrees. 

It Has been affirmed, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, that the security of sanctuary was 
accorded in this country towards the end of the 
second century ; but that the privilege of sanctuary 
was expressly recognised in a code of laws pro- 
mulgated in 693 by Ina, king of the "West Saxons, 
there is no doubt. The fifth law ordains that 
if a person convicted of a capital offence flecl to 
a church, his life should be spared and also that 
If any one who deserved to be dogged sought 
refuge in a church, the stripes should be with- 
held from him. h 


| Nearly two centuries later — in SSI — the privi- 
1 lege of sanctuary was, by the law of Alfred the 
Great, accorded for three nights to any person 
who sought the protection of the church, so as to 
enable him to provide for his own safety, unless 
he should previously compound for the offence. 
By this law it was ordered that if any one .should 
violate the sanctuary by inflicting blows, wounds, 
or bonds, he was compelled to pay the sums 
which were awarded for the injury by law, and 
the large stun— -in those days— -of one hundred 
and twenty shillings to the ministers of the 
church. 

With the Norman Conqueror, the law of 
sanctuary became more definite. The extent of 
the privilege, however, appears to have been more 
or less varied. The privilege at Beverley, which 
was granted by Athelstan, extended for a radius 
of a mile, taking St John's as the centre. The 
outward and second boundaries were designated 
by crosses of rich carving. The third boundary 
began at the church entrance. The sixth em- 
braced the high altar and the A fridstool/ This 
word, made up of the words c frith ’ and ‘ sfcol/ 
means the seat of peace. This was invariably, 
we believe, a heavy stone chair. That at Beverley 
is utterly devoid of decoration. There is no 
trace thereon of any former inscription. It un- 
doubtedly had a Latin inscription upon it for- 
merly, which in effect stated : £ This stone chair 
is called Fridstool — that is, the Chair of Peace, 
to which what criminal soever flies hath full 
protection.* The Beverley fridstool has been 
broken, and repaired with clamps of iron. 

We have said that the privilege of sanctuary 
varied in places, and have referred to Beverley. 
Sanctuary at Durham extended to the church 
there, its churchyard, and its circuit All who 
came within a certain distance were affordecl pro- 
tection. The penalties for violation of privileges 
of sanctuary at Durham increased Mil proportion 
to the degree of holiness ascribed to the succes- 
sive distances. The violation of the security of 
sanctuary between the outer and second boundary 
at Beverley was punished by a fine of one “ him- 
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dredth,” or eight pounds. The second space was 
secured Tby a penalty of double that sum. In 
: like manner, a fme of six, twelve, or eighteen 
“hundredth* was incurred by any one who violated 
the sanctity of the space between the successive 
boundaries up to the sixth. But if a person 
should take a malefactor from within the sixth 
enclosure, he would be what was styled “boteks” 
.. (bootless) — his offence would be such as no pay- 
ment could redeem.’ Within the precincts of 
Holvrood Abbey (Edinburgh) the privilege of 
sanctuary was granted, as also in the ancient 
churches of Stow and Innerleithen. 

The boundary-stones set up in the four roads 
leading to the monastery of Hagulstad (Hexham), 
in Northumberland, were rude crosses, around 
wliick, partly in Saxon characters, was the word 
‘ Sanetuanum/ The fridstool at Hexham is the 
handsomer of the only two which are extant 
in our day — the fridstool at Beverley having 
been hewn out of a solid block of stone, and 
perfectly plain ; 'whilst that at Hexham — which 
is carefully preserved— -has interlaced ornamenta- 
tion of Saxon or Norman origin cut on the top 
of it, and a moulding immediately below and 
around the seat. 

In describing the method of claiming the 
privilege of sanctuary and the ceremonies 
observed, we cannot do better than quote from 
the Hew James Hainan preface to the tilth, 
volume of the Surtees Society, which relates to 
the sanctuaries of Durham ^ and Beverley. Mr 
Baine writes : £ At Durham, persons who took 
refuge fled to the north door, and knocked for 
admission. The large knocker upon the north 
door is believed to have been that which 
was used for the purpose, There were two 
chambers over the north door in which men 
slept, for the purpose of admitting such fugitives 
at any hour of the night. As soon as any one 
was so admitted, the galilee hell was immediately 
tolled, to give notice that some one had taken 
sanctuary. The offender was required to declare, 
before the shrine of the patron saint and certain 
credible witnesses, the nature of his offence, and 
. to toll a bell in token of Ms demanding the 
privilege of sanctuary. The notice of this custom 
occurs constantly in the registers of the sanctuary 
at Durham until the year 1503.* 

A copy of the oath taken by those who sought 
. 1 its peace within a mile’— the only- copy, now 
extant-- is to be found in the Beverley register, 
.which is one of the Harleian Manuscripts. The 
bailiff of the Archbishop of York, who admin- 
istered the oatli, was instructed to ascertain of 
.the refugee f what man he killed, and wher 
with, and both thor names ; and then gar hym 
lay lus hand upon the book, sayng "on this 
. wyse; “Sir, tak hede on your otk Ye Dial be 
trow and feythful to ray Lord Archbishop of 
York, lord of this towxie ; to the Provost of 
the same * to the Ohanons of this chireh, and 
al other ministers tlierof. Also, ve shai here 
glide hert to the Baillie and xii. Governors of 
this towne, to al barges and compilers of the 
same. Also, ye shal here no poynted waned, 
dagger, knyfe, ne none other wapea agenst the 
iryiigk pace. And ye shal he roily at all your 
power if thor be any debate or sfcryfL or odw 
sotlian case of lyre within the towne, to help 


to sure ess it Also, ye shal be redy at the obifce 
of Kyng Aclelstan, at the dirtge, and the rnesse, 
at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of 
the beknan of the towns, and do your clewte in 
ryngyng, and for to offer at the messe on the 
mome. So help you God and tides holy Evan- 
gelistes.” And then gar hym fcysse the book/ 
The bailiff’s fee was two shillings and fourpenee, 
and that of the clerk, for entering in the sanctuary 
register, fourpence. ^ 

Sir William Eastall, Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas 1 during the reign of Q ueexi 
Mary, has handed down to ns the form of . eon-' 
fession and abjuration. It reads as follows: 
1 This hear thou, Sir Coroner, that I, M. of H. 5 
am a robber of sheep, or of any other beast, 
or a murderer of one or of mo, and a felon of our 
lord the king of England ; and because H have 
done many such evils or robberies in his land, 
I do abjure the land of our lord Edward, king 
of England, and I shall haste me towards the 
port of such a place which thou hast given me ; 
and that I shall not go out of the highway ; 
and if I do, I will that I be taken as a robber 
and a felon of our lord the king ; and that at 
such a place I will diligently seek for passage, 
and that I will not tarry there but one flood 
and ebb, if I can have passage ; and unless I 
can have it in such a place, I will go every clay 
into the sea up to my knees, assaying to pass 
over ; and unless I can do this within forty* days, 
1 will put myself again into the church m a 
robber and a felon of our lord the king ; bo God 
me help and His holy judgment. 5 

c Every one ’ — to quote Mr Baine again — c who 
had the privilege of sanctuary was provided with 
a gown of black cloth, with a yellow cross, called 
St Outhbert’s Cross, upon the left shoulder, A 
grate was expressly provided near the south door 
iff the galilee for such offenders to sleep upon • 
and they had a sufficient quantity of provisions 
and bedding at the expense of the house for 
thirty-seven days. In the sanctuary at Beverley 
offenders were treated apparently with still greater 
kindness. They were received there with human- 
ity, and during thirty days had their food pro- 
vided in. the refectory, and if they were persons 
of any distinction, had a lodging in the dormitory 
or in a house within the precincts. At the end 
of the time, their privilege protected them to the. 
borders of the county ; and " they could claim the 
same security a second time under the like cir- 
cumstances. But if one’s life w;w saved a third 
time by the priviivm of sanctuary* he heemra 
permanently a servant of the vhurchV 
This protection by the church was, it has been 
soon, only of a temporary character. The mur- 
derer or felon was required, within ; forty days 
after he had iaken reruge, to appear before the 
coroner, clad in sackcloth., and before him confess 
his crime and abjure the realm. No person, was 
allowed to feed him beyond the forty days. By 
an Act of Parliament passed in (he 'twenty- first 
year of the reign of Henry Bilk, the culprit 
* immediately after his confession, and before "his 
abjuration, was to bo branded by the coroner with 
a hot iron, upon the brawn of the thumb of his 
right hand with the sign of the letter A, to the 
intent he might be the better known among the 
kb As sidijcew to have abjured/ 

The privilege of sanctuary was so frequently 
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abused, tliat the privileges were from time to time 
restricted. Thus, in 1378, it was ordained that 
debtors ■fleeing, to Westminster with the intent of 
defrauding their creditors, should have their goods 
and lands levied upon for the purpose of dis- 
charging their debts. Pope Innocent VIII. in 
1487 authorised the arrest of persons who had 
gone forth from sanctuary for the purpose of 
committing murder or robbery, although they 
had sought refuge a second time; and at the 
same time ordered that those guilty of high- 
fcreason, who had taken sanctuary, should be pre- 
vented from escaping. This bull was confirmed 
by Alexander VI. and Julius II. in 1493 and 
1504. 

Either Henry IV. or Henry V. addressed a 
letter to Cardinal Langley, which is preserved in 
the Treasury, in which the Grown respected the 
immunity of St Onthbert even in a case of 
treason. It reads as follows : £ By the king, H. B. 
Trusty and welbeloved in God, we grete you 
well. And wheras we undirstand that Bober fc 
Marshall, late comitted to prison for treason, is 
now escapid and broken from the same into youre 
church of Duresme ; we havyng tender zele and 
devocion to the honor of God and Saint Cuthbert, 
and for the tendir favor and affection that the 
right reverend fader in God our right trusty and 
welbeloved the Bisskop of Duresme our Chaun- 
cellor of England we have for his merits, wol 
that for that occaeion nothyng be attempted that 
shiid be eoiltrarie to the liberties and immunitie 
of our church. We therfor wol and charge you 
that he be surely kept there, as ye wol answere 
unto ns for him.— Yeven under oure signet at our 
towne of Stanford, the xxvii. day of July. — -To 
oure trusty and welbeloved in God the Priour of 
Duresme/ 

Between the twenty-second and the thirty-third 
years of the reign of £ bluff. King Hal/ the privi- 
leges of sanctuary were considerably altered. It 
was discovered that the strength of the realm was 
much weakened by men seeking sanctuary and 
abjuriiig the realm, who disclosed state secrets, 
and instructed foreigners in the use of the bow 
and arrow ; so it was enacted * that every person 
abjuring was to repair to some sanctuary within 
the reign, .which himself should choose, and there 
remain during Ms natural life ; and to be sworn 
before the -.coroner upon his abjuration so to do. 
But if he went out of that sanctuary, unless dis- 
charged by the king’s pardon, and committed 
murder or felony, he was liable to be brought to 
trial for his offence, and Was eluded from the 
right of -felony/ About four years later (26 Henry 
VIII.), privilege of sanctuary was withheld from 
all persons accused of high-treason. In the 
following year, f all sanctuary persona were to 
wear a badge or cognisance, to be assigned and 
appointed by the governor of every sanctuary, 
openly upon their upper garment, of the compass, 
hi length and breadth, of ten inches/ under pain 
of forfeiting all the privileges of sanctuary. They 
were also prevented from carrying any sword or 
other weapon except their meat-knives, and those 
only at their meals. They were not to leave their 
lodging except between sunrise and sunset, under 
penalty of forfeiting their sanctuary for the third 
such offence. Six years later* Henry, in the 
thirty-second year of his reign, further restrained 
the : The privilege was 


now limited to parish churches and church- 
yards, cathedrals, hospitals, and collegiate eh ur dies, 
and all dedicated chapels used as parish clmrehcsf 
The exceptions were made in favour of Wells, 
Westminster, Manchester, Northampton, York,; 
Derby, and Launceston. The privileges were, in 
the succeeding year, transferred from Manchester 
to Westchester in Cheshire. One of the first acts 
of James I. was to further abridge sanctuary pro- 
tection; and the same monarch, twenty years later, 
(in 1624) finally withdrew the pri vileges of sanc- 
tuary. 

The offences of those persons who sought refuge 
at Durham and at Beverley were— murder and 
homicide, debt, horse and cattle stealing, escaping 
from prison, housebreaking, rape, theft, backward 
in his accounts, harbouring a thief, failing to 
prosecute, treason, receiving stolen goods, and 
coining. 

With Hallam, we agree that under a due admin- 
istration of justice, the privilege of sanctuary 
‘ would have been simply and constantly inischiev- 
ous ; as we properly consider it to be in those coun- 
tries where it still subsists. But in the rapine 
and tumult of the middle ages, the right of sanc- 
tuary might as often be a shield to innocence 
as an impunity to crime. We can hardly regret, on 
reflecting on the desolating violence which pre- 
vailed, that there should have been some green 
spots in the wilderness where the f eeble and the 
persecuted could find refuge. How must this right 
have enhanced the veneration lor religious institu- 
tions ! How gladly must the victims of internal 
warfare have turned their eyes from the baronial 
castle, the dread and scourge of the neighbour- 
hood, to those venerable walls, within which not 
even the clamour of arms could be heard, to 
disturb the chant of holy men and the sacred 
service of the altar/ 
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CHAPTER. XXXIV,— -THB c MAGPIE.’ 

There stood a humble imi — a tavern, rather- 
called the Magpie, on the downs j its door opened 
on no high-road ; but *it stood where--' lanes’';' or 
side parish roads converged. In the olden days, 
it had been a resort of smugglers, who had run 
their goods into Pentargon cove. The taverner 
h ad then always maintained half-a-dozen d on-keys, 
and these were employed^ in transporting ike 
smuggled goods up the cliffs by the precarious 
path* which alone gave access to the cove, and 
enabled goods brought there to be carried away. 
The smugglers knew well enough how to sur- 
mount the most difficult portion of the ascent : 
they stretched a rope alon g it from a crowbar 
driven into the turf above. As for the donkeys, 
they were unshod and sure-footed, they .Would 
run almost where a squirrel went. 

But the smuggling times were past, so were the 
days when a lively trade , in wrecks was carried 
on ; and the Magpie would have perished of 
inanition, had not the landlord begun to enclose 
the downs and annex a farm to his alehouse. 
The place was so exposed, so wind-swept, that 
only rye would grow there y but lie kept plenty 
of sheep and. several pigs, and reared, though 
he could not fatten cattle. 
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As none ol the roads that met at the Magpie 
were market- roads, the host could only count on 
stray passengers, fagged with laborious scrambles 
up the stony and steep coast-road, to drop m 
for refreshment. His most _ regular customers 
were the coastguard, who, in their nocturnal 
tramps along the cliffs, passed his door twice 
every night, and never passed without a halt 
and a drop of comfort. 

Partly because the coastguard wished to do 
Jacob Corye a good turn, and partly because the 
Magpie was the nearest inn, they conveyed the 
Cable family beneath its sheltering roof. Richard 
was put to bed, a surgeon sent for ; and Mrs 
Cable undressed the children, borrowed dry clothes 
of the landlady for them, and set to work to 
wash the salt out of their garments and hang 
thorn up to dry. 

Scarcely had the Cables been housed, before 
a swarm of men came down the cliff to the 
beach, from which the tide was retreating, in- 
vaded the Bessie, and began to ransack and strip 
her, as the ants will attack and strip a dead 
bird cast near their mound. Sails, shrouds, 
anchor, binnacle, the fittings of the cabin, the 
contents of the galley, the mattresses of the berths, 
the benches, stools, the chests, everything they 
could remove was carried away. They heeded 
neither cold nor wet ; they disregarded the peril 
to their lives from the waves that still swept 
the wreck, so eager, so ravenous were they for 
spoil 

The days of the wreckers are long over— 
that is to say the days when wrecking was called 
wrecking ; it is now called salving, from the Latin 
word salvare, to save ; but this does not imply 
that those who have been wrecked get much 
more than if they had fallen into the hands 
of wreckers. Those whose fathers went wrecking, 
now go salving ; and very consoling it is to us 
to know that we have, made such' an advance 
in civilisation. As a matter of fact, the thing is 
pretty much the same. All salvage is supposed 
tio be given up to an official Receiver of Wreck 
— cm the coast where the Bessie was cast, this 
i was the head coastguard. But it is by no means 
certain that all that is salved is thus delivered 
over. When the receiver has got what the salvors 
have chosen to deliver up, then the Board of 
Trade investigates, and decides between the 
respective claims of the owner and the salvor, 
retaining, however, a share for the Crown. Mostly 
the wreckage is sold by auction first ; and i t 
is the proceeds wliich are divided, the Crown 
taking -A tixird, and; the salvors a third ; and 
a third is left to; the owner, To the last-named, 
the ^ salving looks' very like wrecking ; to Richard 
SaJdej very much so on tiffs occasion for the 
things were -sold when lie was unable to attend, 
and the amount raised to be divided by three was 
not much, and his receipt infinitesimal compared 
with the value he set on his property. More- 
over, things he valued highly sold Tor pence and 
farthings. Richard was irritated, and not- at all in : 
a frame of mind- to be comforted by the thought - 
that everything he treasured had gone under the 
category of salvage, and was therefore clean away 
from him for ever, .w-: v;. ; 

at is her doing— it all comes of her!’ ho 
muttered, and tossed in fever and rage on his 
bed. He was unreasonable in his anger. The 


thought of Josephine as one who brought evil 
[on him and pursued him remorselessly, had 
| taken hold of his fancy, and he attributed every 
misfortune to her ; not altogether without a 
cause, for had she not made Hanford unen- 
durable to Mm, he would not have left it ; 
had he not left it, he would not have been 
wrecked; had he not been wrecked, he would 
not have been crippled ; and had he not been 
crippled, he would have returned to his ship the 
moment he saw his children safe, and then no 
| wreckers or salvors could have meddled with its 
contents. 

His very ship was no longer his own; it had 
passed into the hands of the salvors. Fortu- 
nately, all Ills money was safe ; before leaving, 
he had secured it about /him. But the amount 
was small, after he had paid his rent and all 
the little bills at Hanford. 

Presently, Mrs Cable came up and took his 
hand. It was hot, and his cheeks were hushed* 

‘ The surgeon is a long time coming, 1 she said. 
c O Richard, this accident to you is worst of 
all/ 

‘ That is as it should be/ he answered. 1 I 
threw little Bessie down and injured her ; now 
she has cast me down and lamed me. If in 
like manner as She at Hanford Hall —he would 
not name Josephine — -has brought misery and 
! ruin on me and mine, misery and ruin might 
befall her, I were well content/ 

‘Richard/ said Mrs Cable sorrowfully, *1' do 
not recognise you, with these bitter feelings in 
| your heart. 5 . v: 

‘I do not recognise myself. Do you know 
how if a little gall falls into a pot, it spoils 
the whole mess? She lias spilt wormwood into 
my life ; and the world, every tiling I taste and 
smell and see and hear and feel, is bitterness 
to me. 5 

The doctor arrived ; and with the help of the 
innkeeper, Richard’s leg was got in place again ; 
but the surgeon shook his head, and said" that 
there was more injury than mere displacement 
done— that the recovery would be slow ; the 
leg must be given perfect rest ; and that, un- 
fortunately, it was likely Richard would always 
have a stiff joint. 

| ^ ‘ That also/ muttered Cable, clenching his hands 
in the bed— € that I shall owe to her, and bear' 
l ever about, as a lasting record against her, a 
warning against my ever forgiving her/ 

He was restless whilst confined [ to his bed, 
and his restlessness interfered with his convales- 
cence. He was impatient to get away, to be 
at his future home. The pain lie suffered made 
him irritable ; but disappointment chafed him 
more than physical pain. What wrong had he 
done that lie should be thus pursued with mis- 
fortune? He had done Ids utmost for his chil- 
dren ; he had discharged his duties as a light- 
shipnian, as a son, as a husband, conBcieiitiously ; 
and yet— Providence laid on his back lash after 
lash, as if he were one Who needed chastisement 
to be brought out of evil courses into the right 
way. He murmured at the ways of Providence ; 
he accused it of injustice, of cruelty, of ; blind- 
ness. He was wroth with the crew for deserting 
the Bessie, If they were all drowned, it served 
them right. Had they remained, one could 
have continued in command o! the vessel,- and 
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’em ; but you never get no farther — never can 
. fatten ’em. You toil, and you contrive and 
pinch yourself every way for ’em ; but they 
remain like Pharaoh’s lean kine.. You can’t do 
nothing with ’em; no buyer will take ’em off 
your hands ; all your labour and care is so much 
waste, because you can’t fatten. That would be 
an aggravating sight for a father in his old age 
to have all these seven as bony, lean old maids 
browsing about him, because he was unable to 
dispose of ’em in the marriage market ! You 
can understand that ; then you can understand 
the feelings of a farmer here with his calves. 
There, is nothing like bringing a situation home 
to a man. personally by personal application,’ said 
Jacob sententiously. — ‘ My pipe is out/ 

‘I’m not surprised,’ sneered Richard. — Miark ! 
what is that? Who is down-stairs? I hear a 
voice I know ! ’ 

An exclamation in the doorway from Mrs 
Cable : 4 Oh, Mr Sellwood ! You here ! ’ 
f Come all the way from Hanford on purpose/ 
was the answer. 1 We. heard there of the wreck. 
It was in the papers ; and I came to gather infor- 
mation about those who were lost — poor fellows, 
lor their relations. I thought it would ease their 
minds. Exit most of all, I ’ve come to see Richard 
—I have a message for him/ 

‘ From whom, rector ? ’ 

£ From l.iis wife~--from poor Josephine/ 

Poor Josephine % Richard laughed scornfully 
in h,is bed. 

A brief paragraph in. the papers was all that 
informed Hanford people of the loss of the Bessie. 
When a ship is wrecked and sailors’ or passengers’ 
lives arc lost, 'depositions are taken as to the facts, 
and the names are entered in an official record ; 
but very little information gets about. When a 
man-of-war or a passenger vessel sinks, 'then, full 
lists of those who go down in her are published. 
When a railway accident occurs, then we know 
whowere killed, wlio had bones broken, who 
were bruised, and who had only their hats 
battered and their shirts crumpled. But when 
a sailing-vessel, a trader, a collier, a fishing- 
smack is lost, the matter is dismissed in a line 
of the daily paper ; there is no sensational writing 
done about it ; no details of the tragedy are given. 
The loss is too insignificant, too much in the 
coirimon run of events, to demand much atten- 
tion. When, in the post-office, a letter goes 
astray; especially ' Tetter. ■. contains- half-a- 
; dote postage stamps, a great stir is made ; the 
general Post-office sends down an official to inves- 
tigate the matter, to track the ; course of : these six 
Queeh’sdieads, and to bring to justice the post- 
man through whoso dishonesty they have been 
made away with. But; when. A ihip, not. an 
envelope, and six living ' human heads are lost— j 
.1 hot sit little paper portraits worth a penny each— | 
fhfiii a perfunctory inquiry suffices ; no one con- 
cerns himself to see whether blame attaches to 
any one ; scarcely is the trouble taken to count 
the lost heads and ascertain whether it were half 
a dozen, or twelve, or a baker’s dozen. So, when 
the scanty tidings of the loss of the Bessie reached 
Hanford, no one knew the particulars. 

In such cases, on the seacoast, the parson is 
the one who collect®, the requisite information. 
He writes to the parson of the parish where the 


wreck took place, and the latter is almost sure 
to supply the desired particulars. But if the 
parson be like Baal, either talking or hunting 
or on a journey, or perad venture sleeping, then 
there is neither voice nor any that answereth, 
ami the trembling, anxious wives and mothers 
must remain in suspense. 

The importance of the tidings of the loss of 
■•the - Bssde did not strike either Josephine or her 
father at first, for neither was aware of the 
change of name ; but the rector soon knew, and 
came’ to the Hall to break the news to Josephine. 
He at once volunteered to run down by express 
to Bideford and take the North Cornwall coach 
on, and learn all that was needed to be known, 
and telegraph what he heard to Hanford. Jose- 
phine wanted to accompany him, but lie dis- 
suaded her from so doing. 

Mr Cornellis brightened at the news. i Really, 
Josephine/ he said, ‘luck is on your side/ 

She did not answer him, but went into the 
garden after the rector/ caught Ins arm, and said : 

4 Tell him*— tell Mm, if he be alive, that I send 
him my humble love. He has only to hold up 
his finger, and I will come to him. Tell him ail 
—lie must now know all/ 

‘Say nothing to your father about your resolu- 
tion till my return/ 

Thus it came about that the good, kind old 
man arrived at the Magpie. 

On Ms way from Bideford, lie had occupied 
the box seat, and the coachman had been able 
to tell him about the wreck. The crew were 
all lost— how many they were, he did not know ; 
but the captain and ^ a woman, Ins mother, and 
six or seven little children, were saved, and were 
all at the Magpie: ‘ And, looky’ liefe, sir/ said 
the driver; ‘ whatever you do, don’t drink none 
of Jacob Corye’s beer ; it’s bad. I reckon it be 
brewed with Epsom salts. I took a couple o’ 
glasses once, and I couldn’t drive the coach next 
day, I were that pulled down. None of the 
quality, sir, patronises the Magpie, only them 
coastguard— a low lot, sir ; and Jacob’s beer and 
Epsom salts agrees wi’ them, happen/ He drew 
his lash across the leader. — 4 You don’t happen 
to know J acob, sir ? ’ 

4 1 have not had the honour/ 

# c You ’ll please to mind what I have said about 
his beer, sir. Jacob is always going oh upon bis 
young stock because he can’t fatten. He be- 
grudges the money picked up by they who take 
them off him and put them ' in rich pastures for 
a few weeks and then sell them at a great profit 
It is all very well for Jacob to grumble that way ; 
but it is mv belief that he drenches Ms bullocks 
with Ms beer. I ’d be glad to know what becomes 
of Ms beer, if he don’t give it to the cattle. No 
| Christian— only coastguards — will drink it; and 
' you can’t fatten young, stock bn Epsom salts. I 
put it to you,, sir, as a man of the world and a 
Church of England minister— can you?’ Again 
he wiped the back of his leader, as tenderly as 
a. ily-fisher wiping the glassy surface of a pool 
for a trout. ‘liobky’ here, sir 1. Them coast- 
guard men took the cap’ll of the wreck to the 
Magpie because they drinks there, what no one 
else in Ms senses would do, not if he has any 
respect for his vitals. It do seem a cruel pity 
that the party there should run the risk of being 
poisoned, just to oblige the coastguard and Jacob 
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a pigment for colour, and other ingredients known 
only, in the mystery of wax-making. These — not 
forgetting the manipulator’s wages — have all been 
paid out of our penny. 

The label suggests the paper-makers, and we 
might go further back to the typefounder and 
compositor, the printer and the cutter- out, and 
■ gluer, each one participating in our penny. 

: /■: Now for the pen and the holder. There is a 
handle of hard wood, a tip to hold a pen, and a 
steel nib, It would be hard to say ; where the 
Wood came from— probably from Norway— or to 
conjecture through how many hands it passed 
before reaching the shaping- machine, a beauti- 
fully constructed piece of mechanism, that splits 
! and fashions it into its present polished cylindrical 
: shape. The tip, or holder, has engaged the skill 
and intelligence of a tool-maker, who has designed 
cutters to pierce the soft sheet-steel, and other 
tools to bring it to its proper form— possibly 
through some Wlf-a-do2en processes in heavy and 
costly presses. The steel itself has passed through 
many hands before reaching these artificers, and 
on leaving, passes through others to.be hardened. 
The nib" also owns its existence to the united 
labours of a similar army of workers— and all 
these, every one, has had a portion of our penny.; 

Though, the portion claimed by each of the 
workers concerned in this bottle of ink must be 
exceedingly minute, the fact remains— the penny 
has paid them all. ‘ It is the quantity that pays / 
yet that which rules a thousand gross, regulates 
, in its degree the single bottle drawn from the 
bulk. How many profits can our penny have 
paid'? From first to last, here, there, everywhere, 
all over the world, are the workers, direct and 
indirect, without whom our penny bottle of ink 
could not be. Who shall number them 1 

The rain bp over, the sky is clearing ; let ns to 
the sands ! Stay ! Take care of our purchase. 
Give it a place of honour on the mantel-shelf. It 
deserves some consideration. Has it not beguiled 
a half-hour that might have been tedious?' And 
it may be we, in our turn, have found one more 
profit in our penny. 

A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 

13? THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. II. 

Be WiHYABifis first steps were directed in search 
of Heaton the butcher. That worthy, a tall, 
loutish north -countryman, -was standing at his 
shop-door when the doctor arrived. The latter, 
asked . for Miss Brock’s account, and paid it, 
obtaining a receipt in due form. When the 
last stroke of. the straggling n was written, the 
doctor took the paper and put it in his pocket 
ami then proceeded to business. 

, ‘Well, Mr Heaton, don’t you think you are a 
fine specimen of a Christian, going to .a dead 
man’s house 'and worrying his daughter ' for your 
; paltry money while her father’s body h ivina 
imburied up-stairs V ■ J ° 

■‘Pm a man that pays Ins own debts, and looks 
to other .people to do the same,’ said the butcher 
sullenly. 

* -Quite so,; said the doctor quietly but firmly, 
^bat is quits right; but there are proper and 
improper times for diuming your customers, and 
3n this case you have chosen about the very worst 


time possible. I do not suppose anything I could 
say to you would change vour opinion ; but Miss 
.Brock can change her account to another shop. 
You need not send your cart any more tip to 
Cullercoats.— Good-morning.’ 

As the doctor walked out of the village, medi- 
tating deeply on the sudden episode which had 
been introduced into his life by this dead man’s 
will, he was startled by hearing some one close 
behind call him by name. lie turned, : with a 
start, and saw Mr Walker, somewhat heated by 
rapid walking, encumbered as he was with his 
black bag. C I thought I should never catch yon 
up, doctor, ’he remarked. ‘What a pace you do 
walk at, to be sure l I had some business to do 
at Cullercoats; and just as 1 was starting for 
home, I saw you coming out of Heaton’s shop, 
and thought I might as well bear you com- 
pany;’;-' yW. 

c 0h, I am glad to see you,’ said Wynyard. 

‘ There are a lot of things about which I want 
to ask your opinion.’ 

‘ Six-and-eightpence, then, if you please V said 
the lawyer. ‘You are a moneyed man now, and 
a full-blown trustee, and also a guardian with 
a young lady for ward.’ 

‘It is about her that I want to speak, first,’ 
said the doctor gravely, paying no heed to the 
small professional Jest of his friend, e She has 
no relatives, and no home to which she can go. 
I was thinking of asking my mother to take her 
in for the present. What do you say to the 
plan 'l 5 

‘ An excellent one for the girl, no doubt,’ said 
the lawyer. ‘It has only one fault that I. can 
see. Have you considered that Captain Brock 
has, most unadvisedly, in my opinion, left you 
entirely free in the matter of spending money 
on his daughter during her minority? If your 
mother should take her in, every one will natu- 
rally come to the conclusion that you are paying 
yourself well, and making the most of the girl’s 
fortune for your own benefit during the time 
it. is in your hands, Now, if the old man had 
stipulated the sum to be paid for her board and 
education, there would have been no trouble at 
all. That comes of people making their own 
wills without our help.’ 

‘I had not thought of that,’ said Wynyard, 
and walked on silently for a few minutes with 
a somewhat clouded brow. ‘After all,’ he said 
presently, ‘if it be clearly best for the girl, why 
should I mind what people say ? ’ 

‘And your practice?’ said' the lawyer inexor- 
ably. ‘ People do not care to call in a, doctor 
on whose reputation even the slightest breath 
of suspicion has rested. You had' - better think 
twice before you act/ 

‘ What savages people are!’ said Wynyard. 

* Granted,’ said the lawyer. ‘ But, for all that, 

I am not sure that, did I not know you per- 
sonally, I should not have thought the view I 
have just given yon the most probable under 
the circumstances/ 

Wynyard walked on, meditating on the diffi- 
culties of the situation. ‘I don’t care,’ he said 
at lash- 4 1 have been intrusted with the guardian- 
ship of the girl, and been paid a thousand pounds 
for my trouble in the matter, such as it Is, If 
people must talk, I ^ cannot help it I will do 
my duty as I see it, and make her as happy 
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as I can. I think, if I know my mother, she 
will not accept one farthing for taking care of 
Miss Brock/ 

‘All right,’ said the lawyer. *T admire your 
spirit, and hope you will succeed in persuading 
the world in general of your disinterestedness. 
— Here we are at my door ; so good-bye till 
to-morrow morning, when I expect to see^ you, 
document and all. I own to a little curiosity 
as regards that same document. Captain Brock 
was a shrewd-headed man, and I would like 
to know how he has directed his money to be 
invested.’ 

‘I am going home now to read it,’ answered 
Wynyard ; ‘so you may expect to see me in 
the morning- — unless, indeed, I am vowed to 
secrecy on the subject/ 

‘ I hope not-,’ said the lawyer gravely. 4 That 
would place^you in a very awkward position/ 

They shook hands and parted — the doctor going j 
home to find his dinner cooked to rags, and his | 
landlady impatient at his long absence. She j 
was a good old soul, though rather short of 
temper ; and Wynyard easily pacified her, and 
sat down to eat a hearty meal, and read his 
formidable document at the same time. Being 
a bachelor, he had fallen into the habit of always 
reading at Ips dinner- table. 

The thick parchment envelope contained quite 
a variety of documents. The first that appeared 
was a roughly drawn plan, apparently of a mine 
of some sort. Then came a prospectus of the 
‘ St Train’s Mining Company (Limited),’ on the 
back of which was pasted a list of prices of 
shares in the said Company, evidently cut from 
newspapers. Last of all was a document in the 
handwriting of Captain Brock, and to this Wyn- 
yard turned at once for information. It was 
long and closely written, and began by an account 
of the circumstances which led to the writer’s! 
presence in Colorado in the autumn of the year ! 
previous to that which was now closing. Then 
came an account of a long riding expedition, 
taken alone, in search of silver-bearing strata,-] 
Captain Brock did not mention with what end 
in view he had started as a prospector, but ! 
doubtless he had some idea of forming a Mining | 
Company, and supplementing thereby his small j 
income. Evidently, he had no mean knowledge 
of geology ; even the uninitiated Wynyard could 
see that, from the remarks made here" and there j 
upon the places visited. The paper now took 
the form of a diary, and at last came an entry 
marked off from the rest by crosses in red ink. 
It ran as follows : ‘October 14 — lat, 39* 20' H., 
long. 106° 30' W. Found at last. Bich deposit! 
silver— -some gold. Lies pretty deep ; only found 
it by accident. Started for Sail Francisco with 
specimens of ore/ ' : 

Evidently, the lucky prospector had been too 
absorbed in the thoughts of his find to care 
to keep up his diary, and a long blank of dates 
now occurred* - 

The next entry was dated January, and written 
in blotted characters, which it was not easy to 
? read : c Some speculator before me after all ! St 
Train’s Mining Company started to work same 
placets my find, dust my luck ! ’ 

Here the diary ended ; and after the last words, ! 
was written, in . the shaky handwriting of aj 
sick man : • 4 Dr John Wynyard, I have appointed 


you my trustee, as I believe you. are a good 
man, and I have no relations or friends to whom 
to turn. I do not expect to recover from this 
illness— one of my shipmates died of the same 
on board of the Miranda, and I know the -signs* 
This old diary of mine will save me a lot of 
writing. I need only take it up where I left 
off. T thought my find was to turn out worthless 
to me, and took no more trouble about it ; but 
two days ago I received the enclosed plan of 
the Bt Train’s mine, and I saw my way to a 
fortune at once. They are working towards ray 
“find” and will come ufon it in a few months . . I 
got a file of old newspapers and cut out their 
share quotations for the past six months, and 
you will see they are going steadily down, which 
shows they are a3 yet working a poor vein. The 
shares are five-pound ones, and they are at one- 
and-one-eighth now! If only I were spared 
for a week, I would make a great fortune ; but 
the news has ebme too late for me. It will 
be in time for my daughter, though, and she 
will be a great heiress. Bell out ail my stocks 
and bonds, and invest the whole of the money— 
and the thousand pounds I am leaving . yon, if 
you wish— in the shares of the Company. As 
soon as the miners come upon my find, shares 
will go up with a bound. Don’t sell the shares 
till they are at twenty pounds at the least ; and if 
you must consult a lawyer, swear him to seerecy 
before you do so. And I adjure you as a dying 
man, keep the secret from all others except my 
daughter. Tell /icr, if you like. I have made my 
will in accordance with this paper, and given you 
full security for all you may do ; and now I 
sign this paper in the presence of witnesses, 
to make everything square and honest. I wish I 
could have seen the affair out myself ; but it can’t 
be helped ; and Mary will be an heiress if you be 
faithful to my trust ; and I think you will/ 

The paper was duly signed, and witnessed by 
two oft he captain’s servants. 

Wynyard sat and looked at it blankly till the 
short daylight ended and the cramped letters 
became blurred and illegible. Then he gave a 
long sigh, replaced the papers in their envelope, ! 
and carefully locked them up in his desk, after 
which he lit his pipe and sat down in an easy- 
ehair by the fire to meditate on the events of tfie 
day. The landlady’s eat j umped into his lap and 
lay there, purring and contented, quite uncon- 
scious of the worries and difficulties that pre- 
vent the polder animal, man, from ever being 
thoroughly happy in this world, however mueli 
outward circumstances may conduce thereto. And 
there we may leave our hero for the present. 

In ext morning, there was a ring at Mr Walker’s 
door, and his thin, sallow clerk ushered in 
Wynyard, documents in hand, and with a 
decidedly grave expression of countenance, which 
the lawyer at once perceived. 

/No bad news, doctor, I hope % ’ he said kindly. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Wynyard. ‘A good deal 
of difficulty and perplexity, at all events/ 

c Ali! How is that 1 You had best make a 
clean breast of it, and '.tell me 'all that the captain’s 
document contains. Or let me read it myself,/ 
which perhaps will he better/ 

* I must swear you to secrecy first, then/ said 
Wynyard ; % Oapthin .insists ; on • that as an 
indispensable .preliminary/ , . 
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j 4 You have a right to insist upon that, in 

j briiiging me a document for my -professional 
j opinion / said Mr Walker. 4 And my profession 
| can keep a secret as well as yours, doctor ! But 
of course any promise of secrecy that I may give 
[ can only .be contingent on my not being legally 
I bound to disclose the contents of the papers you 
i show me. If you can assure me of that, I will 
j give you ray promise readily, 5 

4 1 "see I must trust you, then/ • said Wynyard, 
c for really my ignorance of business is such that 
I cannot give* you any assurance at all about it. 5 
And he handed the papers to Mr Walker, 

The lawyer read them carefully through, looked 
at the plan of the mine, made a rapid, calculation 
on a slip of paper, and then leaned , bade in his 
[ chair and looked at the doctor. 4 1 do not see 
| your difficulty, Wynyard, 5 he said. 4 If Captain 
I Brock’s calculations be right, and you can. buy in 
! at one pound, which, I believe, is the present 
price of the St Train’s shares, and then run them 
up to twenty pounds, you will realise a fortune 
of some two hundred thousand pounds for Miss 
Brock, and twenty thousand pounds for your- 
self.: BFniess the old captain were mistaken, you 
have certainly fallen on your feet. 5 
* Do you think I am bound to invest the money 
\ in these shares ’? 5 asked Wynyard* 

4 Why should you not V 

c To tell the truth,’ said the doctor, blushing a 
little Under the ' keen eye of the lawyer, 4 1 am 
not quite clear in my own mind as to the honesty 
of doing so/ 

4 Where does the honesty come in ? 5 asked the 
lawyer with a smile. 

4 Well, Walker, I thought over it last night, and 
I eamxofc see my way clear. If I buy the shares 
at one pound, those who sell them will get rid 
of them under the mistaken idea that their 
property is of no value • while I, the buyer, 
will know' the contrary to be the case. It seems 
to me perilously like cheating. I think I should 
write to the directors and let them know what 
is itkely In happen. After all, Captain Brock 
may be misinformed; at aiiymte 1 am not dis- 
posed in force the market.’ 

The lawyer laughed. 4 Suppose you see on a 
bookstall a rare old volume marked sixpence, 
would you buy it at the dealer’s price, or offer 
him twenty pounds for it? ; he asked. 

4 1 don’t know ; I never considered such a case/ 

4 1 will tell you, then/ said Mr Walker. 4 You 
would undoubtedly buy the book for sixpence, 
and quite right too. What do you suppose 
makes prices on the Block Exchange qo up and 
■ down, except the dealings in them by people 
who act on private information, and use them 
knowledge in judging whether prices will rise or 
iaiU I tell yon it is one of the most ordinary 
transactions of business life, and X never knew any 
one discover dishonesty in it Wore. —You ask 
for lay opk ion, and I give it to you for what it is 
worth, Urn St Train’s is, I believe, still solvent, 
y" T V / ng little interest on it shares, am! 
therefore you are not likely to lose much by 
investing in it, even if the captain made a mistake. 
On the other hand, he was very possibly right, 
and m that case an enormous profit would be 
quit* two hundred l£on and pounds, 
though, for your trayiny would send tlie shares 
up m the marine h I should strongly recommend 
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you to carry out the testator’s wishes ; and indeed 
1 do not see how you can well do otherwise, 
unless you refuse to act at all/ 

4 1 should like to talk it over with Miss Brock 
before I decide anything/ said Wynyard. 

4 Do, by all means, then. If she is not -tickled 
by the prospect of such a fortune, she will be a 
ram avis indeed ! And I should say she knows 
about as much of business matters as you do.— 
Have you written to your mother about her V 

4 Yes, I wrote yesterday, and ought to hear 
from her to-morrow/ 

4 Go, and tell Miss Brock what you have done 
then — that is, if you are sure of your mother’s 
acceptance of the charge. You can talk to her 
afterwards of the money matters ; and when von 
have settled affairs, come back and see me again ; 
and I will put you in the way of getting^ a trust- 
worthy stockbroker.- to negotiate your business for 
you when the will is proved. I won’t interfere 
in any way with your market ; but when you 
have purchased all your shares, if you will give 
me a day’s grace before writing to the directors, I 
should like to buy a few shares myself and have 
a stake hi the affair. That is ilW best practical 
illustration I can. give you, as a lawyer, that my 
advice is bond fide/ 

4 1 do not know what I shall do yet/ said 
Wynyard cautiously. 4 But I shall certainly go to 
see Miss Brock at once and ask her opinion/ 

c Au rewi?\ then/ said the lawyer. 6 1 consider 
the matter as good as settled, and look upon you 
with respect, as the prospective possessor of "six 
hundred pounds a year/ 

Six bund re-! a year ! As Wynyard walked 
towards Gullercoats, the words kept ringing in 
his ears like, a snatch from an old song, "Six 
hundred pounds a year ! Six hundred pounds- , 
worth of comforts and luxuries for himself ami 
his parents ; a flourishing London practice, the 
power of attending the lectures of the princes of 
his profession, and keeping himself well, up to 
the mark in the medical science of the day. 
What a prospect for a clever, struggling pro- 
vincial doctor; and all to be obtained by a 
course which an upright lawyer had just declared 
to be strictly legal and honourable ! ' His doubts 
grew fainter ana fainter as he neared the village, 

: ..-tlbe-j.ti'jaae. .he 'reached the house to which 
lie -was bound, they had almost vanished alto- 
gether* And yet, curiously enough, when his 
ward came to meet him in her plain, nioiuning- 
[ chess, with her pure face and placid smile of 
trustfulness, those troublesome doubts began to 
haunt . him again, 

M A. T 0 H E a 

May it not be said to smack of the wildest form 
of cninmimkm, the tacit underfunding by whfoh, 
among the brother}] ood of smokers, any stranger, 
be his station or dress what it may, has the 
privilege of demanding Horn the casual passer-by 
the favour of c a light!’ Amidst the numerous 
attacks directed against tire habit or! smoking, and 
what have been not unfitly termed its allied 
comforts, from the time of King James’s famous 
Counterblast this one point seems to have escaped 
the ever-ready notice of the many opponents* of 
tobacco— namely, the essentially democratic inilu- 
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ence attendant on the indulgence in tlxe weed. 

. .. That; the match-box, even indeed in some eases 
the tobacco-pouch, should be regarded as a sort 
of property in common, to be shared without a 
moment’s hesitation on demand with any member 
of the comimmity—that the right of an entire 
stranger ' thus to claim assistance should be so 
frankly acknowledged, is a feature the gravity 
of which, from a social if not a socialistic point 
of view, seems scarcely to have yet received due 
consideration at the hands of those who mark 
the signs of the times. We check with becom- 
ing sternness anything like the approach and 
familiarity implied in the chance remark, how- 
ever interesting, of an unintroduced stranger ; we 
resent as impudent in the last degree any appeal 
to our purse even when made in the name of 
charity ; there are some of us, indeed, who im- 
part, or would seem to impart, with no small 
share of suspicion any information, in answer to 
a request from a stranger as to the direction of 
a certain street or house ; hut the simple appeal 
to c oblige with a light’ is received, if not in- 
variably with the most courteous of affirmatives, 
at least, if it is in one’s power, with the required 
favour. Those who are far too well acquainted 
with the world and its prejudices to court any- 
thing approaching a snub through the usual 
modes of address, are aware that the request for 
tf a match’ or e a light 7 will never receive any- 
thing but a civil answer. 

Those excellent people who are for ever in- 
quiring into the causes and origin of everything 
about them, will of course explain the universal 
custom among smokers of thus freely affording 
assistance to each other in the matter of matches, 
if not exactly by some still surviving relic of 
the cult of our fire- worshipping ancestors, at least 
by the tradition handed down to us from those 
days, far nearer our own times, when the difficulty 
of obtaining a c light * caused it to be a positive 
kindness for those in possession of the sacred fire 
to impart it to their less fortunate neighbours. 
When our grandfathers with their Hint and steel 
chipped their knuckles over their tinder-box, as 
the frugal French peasantry to this day continue 
to do, in order to evade the extravagance of the 
costly and too often harmless matches of the 
Regie monopoly ; when the later dangers of 
thrusting a sulphur- tipped stick into an explosive 
bottle are recalled— for friction-matches have been 
known but half a century— the offer of a ‘light’ 
was indeed a service, and the tradition has still 
been retained. When the trouble of striking 
a light at that not very dirdant time coanes to 
be remembered by those who nowadays enjoy 
the luxury of purchasing matches at three-half- 
• pence', a dozen boxes, something ' of the free- 
masonry which still survives among the smoking 
• cbmfaunity '• in’ - the- ' matter : it least of *a light 3 
can be easily understood. The custom, it may 
be observed, is universal. 4 Pardon, monsieur ; un 
pen de feu, s’il volts plait,’ -is a request which 
throughout republican France is as freely acceded 


to as the appeal for feu&r throughout aristocratic 
Germany ; or the less courteous, though sub- 
stantially similar salutation of America: 6 Say, 
boss, have you a light about you ?• 5 Ain’t ony 
on ye, ony on ye ? 3 was the plaintive appeal of 
one "of Leech’s miners to a group of his c pals ; ’ 
and the bearings of his somewhat singularly 
expressed request were completely grasped by tire 
group of bystanders. 

The smoker is acutely aware of the sufferings 
of a brother whose pipe is filled, or whose cigar 
end is ready bitten or cut off, but whose inability 
to obtain a light robs him of the ineffable delight 
of a puff. Those who do not smoke, it is 
asserted, cannot enter into the subtle sensations 
and emotions which attend the indulgence in 
the weed; and it is perhaps with something of 
a savage delight— modified by the variations of 
individual character — that on occasions such as 
these the non-smoker grimly informs the stranger 
that he 4 can not oblige with a light.’ 

Fortunately, by a tacitly accepted code of; 
modern manners, it is understood that the appeal 
for the favour of a match, even when acceded 
to, is not to be regarded as the prelude to any. 
further intimacy. How, in the past, and indeed 
to the present hour, the offer of a snuff-box was, 
and is, a distinct invitatioii to further inter- 
course, only to be repelled by a stem refusal 
to share in the titillating pleasures of a pinch. 
How the social and conversational distinction 
between the appeal for a match and the offer 
of a snuff-box came to be so well marked, is a 
question difficult to accurately determine. The . 
attention of a * light ’ costs .so little, that the 
humblest outcast is thus enabled to oblige the 
wealthiest millionaire, who is not ashamed in the 
hour of need to thus show his dependence on the 
generosity of others. The cheapness of matches 
is a point which is astounding. When it is 
remembered how many processes— -some thirty to 
forty. — each box of matches has to pass through 
before it is; ready for use, it remains, indeed, to 
all but those acquainted with the details of 
manufacture, a matter of surprise that so acknow- 
ledged a public boon should be obtainable at so 
small a rate. How deep is the interest of the 
community at large in the question of matches 
m shown by the unpopularity which it will be 
remembered attended Lord Sherbrooke’s ill-judged 
attempt, some years back, to place, after the 
fashion of France, a tax on the domestic match. 
Fiseaffy, the till fcheii popular Chancellor of the 
Exchequer showed his acumen, for the average 
consumption of matches has been reckoned in 
Great -Britain alone at eight daily per head. The 
storm raised by Mr Lowe’s proposal was, however, 
such; that the obnoxious measure was . removed* 
or else, doubtless, we should have seen, disappear 
from our domestic manners one of those rare : 
acts of simple courtesy which seem common to 
• ■all' sections of society. 

After all, these are ; the little, kindnesses which 
tend' to lessen the asperity of those; ;. class PfsMnc- • 
tions which ;fe; 

are being on every side broken down. Without 
such cheaply afforded favours, perhaps the bad 
feeling which some ; among the comimmity are . 
for ever sedulously stirring up, would be more 
openly expressed., , If that is . the case, there is ■ 
no cause to regret or to fear the harmless fora 
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of communism which, among the large and seem- 
ingly increasing numbers that enjoy their weed, 
has come to regard the match-box as property to 
be enjoyed in common. 

GHOSTS ABO ABB. 

The Valiant was her name. Who. had christened 
her, and how she came to be christened a name 
so peculiarly inappropriate, we cannot say. She 
was a tub, if ever there was one. Such craft as 
she, they build by the mile, and saw up into 
lengths. A floating eoal-box, painted black, with 
an engine and a couple of boilers, a rudder and 
screw, some tarred rope and a score of seamen 
of all nationalities and no manners : there you 
have the Fatoit, und the thousand- and- one ships 
of the same ilk which fetch and carry the riches 
of the world. And that is the kind of ship, a 
warehouse afloat, that you may cram with cargo 
from keel to hatchway, which, if money is to 
he made out of the service, makes it ; a thing 
of ugliness, and a joy for ever to its owners— 
not by any means to its crew, by the way — 
which* can be worked from port to port at a mini- 
mum of cost and a maximum of profit. Pro- 
visioned anyhow, rammed full of cargo, manned 
in haste with a crew scraped off the' streets, no 
sooner, is she fairly afloat, than first this thing 
gives, then the other ; a boiler-plate is sprung, 

. a bolt parts in the rudder chain ; but she pegs 
away, patched and repatched out of all recogni- 
tion ; and, if trade is fairly alive, pays a free- 
board dividend of fifteen or twenty per cent. 

. a voyage. 

On the 12th of February we cleared out of 
the Tyne, loaded fco the muzzle with coal, and 
bound, for Yeuiec. Wo had a river pilot aboard, 
of course, and were dragged out to he a, through 
the double line of buoys and the crowd of ship- 
ping, by a little coffee-pot of a tug. It was getting 
on in the afternoon before the last of the cord 
had been whipped into u«, and we were in a 
frantic haste to save the tide. Our decks were 
about as foul a sight as you could have set eyes 
on. The men were groggy and in the sulks, 
ns men always are at the start of a fresh voyage. 
The chief officer, Mr Marks, was in command, 
for our new cnp’n had not yet arrived from New- 
castle. We were to lie out down the river, and 
the tug would fetch him off when it brought us 
our fresh meat Mr Marks was parading the 
bridge in . his longshore clothes and tall hat, 
jammed fast on the back of his head, for there 
was a pretty brisk wind blowing in from the; 
sea, that seemed to promise us some nasty weather i 
outside. He was an elderly man, this Mr Marks, 
with a patient eye, and a sandy goat’s-beard. 
Mr Bubble, the second mate, was a “squat little 
man, heavily bearded, who had run away from 
home to follow the sea, and had never ceased 
regretting it ever since, for, after £ bucketing J 
about on a three years" cruise, he found himself 
too much of a salt to be' happy ashore, and too 
heartily sick of the sea to be contented afloat. 
For the rest, our ship's company consisted of 
a motley crew of twelve seamen, half-a-dozen 
i stokers, three engineers, a steward, a cook, and 
v ™in lad A regular old seadog was our holm. 
Jack Dredge, stumpy and square, his brown 
weather-battered face framed in a ragged fringe 


of whisker ; one eye had foundered in his head, 
and there was nothing left but an eyelid and 
| a hole. The ball of it had been bitten one night 
| in his sleep by a famishing rat, and had festered 
and sloughed out. He was in mid Pacific then, 

! and the nearest surgeon a thousand miles away, 

| He was of a taciturn disposition, and I fancy 
! his temper had been damaged in the West Indies 
by a too liberal allowance of pepper in his curry. 
In his last spell ashore— he was a native of 
Newcastle, where his wife and liis lad Bill lived 
—the Salvationists had got hold of him in the 
midst of one of his tremendous drinking bouts, 
and had excited him into a state of religious 
frenzy, and in this temporary exaltation he signed 
the pledge, and, amid a whirlwind of applause, 
fetched a bottle of rum out of his pocket, and, 
smashing it on the platform, solemnly executed 
a hornpipe on the relics. When he came to his 
senses next morning and remembered what he 
had done, he swore at himself like a hurricane,, 
but kept the pledge, though he maltreated fear- 
fully a zealous 6 captain * who called about break- 
fast- time to see how their seafaring proselyte 
was progressing. 

Well, we hove -to down the river just where 
we could feel the lift of the sea under our keel, 

| and waited for the return of the tug with our 
| skipper. The sky was hanked-up with clouds, 
.and a pretty stiff "wind was piping in from the 
nor'-noF-easb. The steam was at high pressure, 
and blowing off from the waste-pipe by the 
funnel. IV e were a little more slup-shape, for 
the men had been swabbing mid swilling the 
, coal-dust from the decks. At last the tug steamed 
alongside, and Mr Marks received the skipper 
as lie swarmed up the rope-ladder, followed by 
his portmanteau and umbrella. He was a dapper 
little man, and came aboard smoking a cigarette. 
By the time the fresh meat had been '"passed; 
across into the doctor’s (the sailors 5 sobriquet 
for the cook) hands, the pilot was ready to leave 
us. 

* Well, good-night, cap’n ! 5 sang Master Pilot, 

| as he clambered over the side — “ good- night, and 
bong voyage l — Below there ! steady F 

The ropes were cast off. The engine-room tele- 
graph was rung — 5 Blow ahead;" and as she got 
way on her, the Valiant was headed for the 
... ('vYTvnm d.V Why 

It was a dirty night, and not a vestige of moon. 
The sea was not very heavy ; but it was getting 
up under the nor -caster, and there was” every 
sign of a wicked gale brewing. As Mum, y's 
it is a toss-up between a nnF-east squall and a 
son’-west gale fur downright vi A oneness. But to 
fight a nor’-easi gale in the German Kkeen, 
aboard a coal-hulk, with, your lee-shore all shoals 
and sandbanks — well, there aren't many things 
we wouldn't rather do, if it were a matter of- 
choice instead of sheer necessity. Every now 
and then would come a whiff of rain, and 
there was no dodging it, lor the weather-cloths 
had not yet been rigged up roundatfefl&idge, 

A quiet pipe, smoked in the hollow of the 
hand, was the only solace in the dreary 


mm the log showed a run of sixty-four miles. 
The skipper was up md ibout all night, oi the 
alert for the shore-lights; and though at fi/yff 
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he seemed a bit of a dandy, lie was a seaman 
to the backbone. Day broke at last over a 
tumbling sea. What with keeping the watches, 
overhauling the decks fore and aft, battening 
down the hatches, and making all ship-shape, 
there was plenty to do on that first day at sea 
to keep us from thinking too fondly of the girls 
we had left behind us. There was not a patch 
of sun to be seen ; nothing but cloud and sea, 
sea and cloud. And the wind came screeching 
from the nor’-easfc, swirling the rain and spray 
about our decks. It was a bitter time that day 
for the officer of the watch, oilskins notwith- 
standing. But the men seemed the better for 
their wetting, and the cheerier ; the fit of land- 
sulks was tumbled out of them ; and when 
the Swede Jansen, slithering cautiously along 
the wet iron deck for’ard with his kid of pea- 
soup and potatoes under one arm, was capsized 
by a sudden lurch of the ship, he and his dinner 
rolling away to wind’ard, the men waiting their 
turn at the galley-door sent up a shout of laughter 
and bellowed stentorian sea-jokes from hollowed 
hands after their unfortunate messmate. 

Hour after hour the Valiant pegged stubbornly 
along, plunging down the green slopes of the 
waves, and raising herself heavily out of the 
troughs of the sea. She rolled excessively, and 
laboured up the waves in a reluctant way, which 
was far from inspiring confidence in her sea- 
worthiness. At two r.M. we passed the Cromer 
Lighthouse, and it was an hour and a half after- 
wards before we got the Haslow Light abeam. 
At four, Mr Bubble turned out for the first dog- 
watch, and soon afterwards a man brought the 
side-lights aft and fixed them in their sockets. 
Then, after a second trip for’ard, he returned, 
nursing the binnacle-lamp in his arm. It was 
Smith who brought them, instead of the bo’sun, 
whose duty it is to look to the compass lights. 
Mr Bubble was top little of a martinet to have 
troubled himself about so small an irregularity, 
had he not been irritated, by the clumsiness of 
the man's efforts to adjust the lamps. 

4 Where ’s the bo’sim l ’ he shouted into Smith’s 
ear, for the wind and sea were making a great 
uproar. 1 Why hasn’t Dredge brought these lights 
himself ? What does he mean by sending you 
with 'em ? 3 

Still fumbling at a lamp, Smith bellowed in 
reply : ‘ Dunno, sir 1 ’ 

But there was a look in his face, shy and glossy 
with rain, which gave the lie fo lds words. Mr 
Bubble noticed the tell-tale expression, but did 
not stop to give it a second thought. Taking 
the lamp from Smith’s blundering fingers, he, 
dismissed him, and fixed it in the binnacle 
himself. 

At four bells the first-mate relieved Mr Bubble ; 
and the latter dived below to get his tea and a 
snatch of sleep if possible before it came his turn 
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his ■ pea-jacket, and fiis shoulders" hoisted well up 
to liis ears, Mr Marks paraded to and fro, thump- 
ing his feet down, to keep the blood in them 
from stagnating. Every now and then he peered 
ahead into the stormy darkness, on the lookout 
for the SMpwash Light, which was due to come 
up some half-dozen points off the starboard bow. 
Every npw and then he stepped aside to. consult 


the compass, to satisfy himself that the ship was 
being steered her proper course. Once, as he 
stood staring ahead across the tumbling black 
seas, the door of the fo’c’sle was suddenly opened 
and a shaft of light streamed out on the deck 
for’ard. The 'figures .of two men came out darkly 
against the bright background for a moment, and 
then were lost in the night again. As far as 
Mr Marks could make out, there seemed to be 
some unusual commotion in the fo’c’sle. He 
changed his position, and went over towards the 
spot where Duckworth stood, shifting his quid 
and the spokes of the wheel. 

* Anything wrong for’ard, Duckworth ? ’ shouted 
Mr Marks tentatively. ‘Are they quarrellim 
d J you think V 

The man glanced down at the distant open 
door of the starboard foVsle where the seamen 
were quartered, and put the wheel over some 
half-dozen spokes before replying, which lie did 
without looking up at the mate: ‘I don’t know 
as they are, sir. Maybe it’s the bo’sun as is 
took bad again and frightenin’ of 'em. 5 

‘The bo’sun % ’ bellowed Mr Marks. ‘Why, 
what 5 s the matter with the bo’sun V 

‘ I dumio, sir,’ shouted Duckworth, stolidly 
minding his business at the wheel. ‘He was 
.took bad this afternoon— in his ’ead — and said 
as how he ’card voices a-eallin’ of him ; and some 
o’ the boys j’ined in, and said as how they ’eard 
’em, too, a-callin’ of the bo’sun; and he turned 
in at eight bells and jammed his ’ead under the 
piller to shet out the voices, and ■wouldn’t turn 
out again for no one.’ Only fragments of Buck- 
worth’s narrative reached Mr Marks’ earn, for 
the din of the storm was terrific. 

‘Voices?’ shouted Mr Marks interrogatively. 

‘ What d’ you mean ? ’ 

Before Duckworth could shift his quid to reply, 
a head and a pair of shoulders appeared above 
the ladder and stopped, not daring to trespass on 
the privacy of the bridge. The mate went over, 
to see what the man wanted. It was the Irish 
sailor, and his jolly red round face was wet with 
rain and white with . fear. He was dressed only 
in trousers and shirt, and; the latter was un- 
buttoned and flapping in the wind. 

‘ What do you want here ?’ shouted Mr Marks 
savagely, irritated by these irregularities. ‘ And 
what are you men up to in the fo’c’sle ? Do 
you want ' to get yourselves reported to the 
cap’s. V ■ ; ' 

‘Av ye plaso, sorr,’ shouted the Irishman 
huskily, * ‘ the boys asked me to come and tell 
ye there’s sperrits aboard, and the bo’sun -s clano 
gone mad.’ 

The mate caught the word ‘sperxits/ and 
jumped to the conclusion that the men had 
smuggled some liquor on board and were drink- 
ing themselves crazy. ‘ Spirits ? ’ lie roared back. 

‘ Which of you has got ’em. ? ’ 

The man shook Ms head. . ■ It ’s . not them 

sperrits, sorr, worse luck— it’s voices ; and' the 
bo’sun ’s elane gone mad. Tor the love av heaven, 
Mr Marks, come for’ard and spake a word to 
the hoys.’ ; 

Telling Duckworth to kebp a sharp lookout 
ahead while he was away, the mate ran quickly 
down to the deck, with Grady at his heels, ft 
needed a good pair of sea-legs to avoid being 
wrecked; against- the hatchways or capsized into 
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the scuppers* They had almost reached the 
foVsIe, when suddenly the mate felt his arm 
grabbed by the Irishman, and turning on him, 
saw Grady’s face ablaze with excitement. 4 Did 
ye hear that, sorr ? ’ cried the man. 4 It *s them 
sperrifca again ! There, sorr, just listen to 
that t r 

If Mr Marks’ hearing had bean as keen as his 
sight he might have been more impressed by the 
cry, wild with seeming agony and faint with 
distance, which penetrated even the roar of the 
wind and the ceaseless thunder of the sea. But 
Mr Marks’ hearing had been damaged by partial 
drowning off the coast of Spain, and though he 
•listened intently, he heard no voices except 
those of the ocean and the air. Naturally 
concluding that Grady was drunk, he laid hold 
of the man by his beard and shirt-collar, and 
shaking him savagely, flung him down, aided 
| by a leeward roll of the ship, under the wheels 
I. of the donkey- engine, anci ahiiost toppled after 
| his victim himself. In no palavering mood, 
he went on to the foVsle and stepped inside. 
It was very evident that there was something 
wrong with the crew. The men were huddled 
| together by the stove, some in streaming oilskins, 
some only in shirts and trousers, all looking 
; scared and all silent. In the middle of the place. 

Dredge the bo’sun stood, half clothed, with a 
"■ queer wild expression on. his gnarled face, listen- 
ing hard for something or other. The eyes of 
the men were all fixed on him. As Mr Marks 
stepped in out of the wind and rain, the bo’aun 
shouted hoarsely: 4 If ark, lads! He’s callin’ of 
: me again ! It’s Bill !’ 

This time the mate heard- the cry, or thought 
he heard it, for it was very distant, and was 
carried away again in the thunder of the gale. 
But he elbowed the idea aside roughly ; it was 
so impossible for any human being afloat on such 
a sea to make himself heard above the roar of 
the storm. * What’s all this tomfoolery about?’ 
he demanded of the men angrily.— 4 And what’s 
the matter,: with you, bo’sira? You- ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, playing the fool in "this way. 
— Bo’siml’ . * I 

But the bo’sun heard nothing of the reprimand. I 
He was eagerly listening for the recurrence of 
that cry ; his fists were clenched, and the veins 
on his throat stood out like cords. And when 
that sound of human agony came wailing out 
of the storm again, his' battered face lit up 
with a passion of love, and crying aloud, 4 It’s 
Bill I it 's Bill 1 I In cornin’, lad, I bn cornin’ 1 3 
be made a bolt lor the deck ; but Air Marks 
stopped him, and they came clown together. A 
couple of men pulled Dredge off the "mate, and 
helped the latter to Iris feet 

4 The man’s drunk or mad/ gasped Mr Marks, 
fetching his breath heavily after the shock— 
Dredge had retreated up the 'fo’c’sle— 4 mad or 
drunk. How lias ho come by the liquor ? And 
win > k this Dill he k raving about ? ’ 

£ Bill k his on’y son, sir/ said one of the men 
in a scared way, 4 And the lad wurn’t well when 
wo eeme out o’ port, and bo’stin lie thinks as he 
Jiv.rns the lad callin’ of him for to help Mm or 
Bulkin’, Nor it’s not all tommyrot neither, Mr 
Marks, for we’ve heard them voices ourselves,— 

Iffl a 5V chorused the men, wngging their 
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heads ; 4 heard ’em ourselves, we have, and more 
nor once,’ 

But as he had been absent already far too long 
from his post, and as it -was beneath his dignity 
to bandy arguments with the crew, Mr Marks 
poohpoohed the matter ; and after warning them 
to keep an eye on Dredge, and not to dare to 
hear any more ghostly voices at their peril, went 
aft again to the bridge. 

When the second-mate relieved him at eight 
o’clock, he recounted briefly what had happened, 
and advised Mr Bubble to keep a sharp lookout 
on the fo’c’sle, and if any further commotion 
occurred, to let the cap’ll know at once, 4 111 
take a trip for’ard before I turn in and see that 
all ’s quiet,’ lie added as he left the bridge. 4 And 
if there’s any more knocking down to be done, 
1 11 be ready for it this time. 7 

Everything was quiet, however, except the 
weather. The Valiant staggered along on her. 
course, creaking, throbbing," groaning. .At four 
bells the lookout man came to serve his turn at 
the wheel, -and the other went for’ard to the 
foVsle-head. Towards eleven, the wind lulled 
down a trifle, and a patch of moonlight mottled 
the sombre clouds; but the sea was still running 
mountains high and pitching tuns of water into 
us fore and aft. Mr Bubble had quite forgotten 
the incident which had occurred in the chief- 
mate’s watch, and lie was beginning to long for 
his bunk, -when he was startled out of his drowsy 
complacency by the sound of a wailing cry, thin 
and distant and agonised, which the wind seemed 
to bring to his ears out of the storm and the 
night. The man at the wheel had heard it too, 
and turned a frightened face on the: mate, 4 Lord 
save us ! ’ exclaimed the man, 4 it’s that there 
voice again ! ’ 

The words were barely spoken, when the door 
of the fo’c’sle was flung back and a crowd of 
figures swarmed out on deck. Then the door 
of the firemen’s quarters was opened, and three 
men came out with a lamp. Seeing that some- 
thing was amiss, the mate hurried down the 
companion-way to the cabin and roused the 
skipper. Captain Lawsoi^Was on deck promptly, 
ana after. hearing Mr Bubble’s huddled narrative^ 
requested him to return to his duties on the 
[ bridge, and went for’ard himself. 

Tlie men were all congregated under tlie shelter 
of the weather-bulwark, one or two standing, the 
rest crouching down together, like a lot of sheep. 
They had turned out in all sorts of haphazard 
clothing, and most of them in bare feet. They 
were ail sulky and scared and silent, except one 
of the firemen, who was relieving Ida feelings 
in the choir eat language of the stoke-hole. The 
skipper was among them before they warn 
aware. 

‘Now, my men,’ he demanded briskly, Wvhai k 
all this nonsense about? Who gave you orders 
to turn out and lie around on the decks iu this 
way ? Where ’s the bo 3 sun ? ’ 

One or two drew in their legs timidly, but 
nobody attempted to reply, 

£ Well? 5 sharply interrogated; the 1 skipper* 
Ms the bo’sxm among you? Ally doesnl he 
answer V 

Silence. The light of the firemaifs lamp 
: glinted ’ on r small bright object in Captain 
Lawson’s hand. The sight of it- brought the 
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carpenter to liis senses, and lie shouted sulkily : 
c Bo’sun ain’t ’ere, Oap’n Lawson. He’s mad. 
And no wonder neither. It ’ud drive me mad 
mysel’ if I was to pass another night in that 
there fo’c’sle. Why, the ship ’s ’aimted 1 — There ! 
listen to that ! 

Again the faint despairing cry made itself 
heard above the roar of the waves. The wind 
seemed to bring it, and the wind swept it. away 
again. Its weird agony awakened something of 
a superstitious dread even in the skipper’s mind. 
The men cowered closer together. 

Leaving his crew where they were, the 
captain made his way to the starboard fo’c’sle, 
and called the bo’sun by name. No answer. 
Then he entered the alley- way, ancl walked Tip 
the length of it. Behind the stove at the far 
end he found the bo’sun, huddled down on his 
haunches, in nothing but his sleeping shirt. The 
man was staring, stark mad. Ills one eye was 
bloodshot and wild, and the other empty pit 
glared up darkly. The skipper was no coward, 
yet at the sight of that half-naked madman 
he quailed a little, and felt sorry that he had 
found him ; but only for a moment. He stepped 
quickly past the stove to lay hands on Dredge, 
and as he did so, once more that wailing voice 
bore through the storm its message of infinite, 
helpless agony. At the sound, Dredge leaped to 
liis feet, and crying out loudly, ‘It’s Bill as is 
callin’ of me ! I ’m cornin’, lad- — father ’s coinin’ 1 ’ 
burst out of the fo’c’sle and away across the deck, 
and was up on the lee bulwark and over the 
side in a flash. The skipper made a rush for 
the door, to attempt to secure the fleeting figure, 
but in vain. Just for half a second the madman 
was visible in his fluttering shirt on the reeling 
bulwark, and then went over into the darkness 
and those tumbling seas. 

Mr Bubble saw the deed from the bridge, and 
springing to the telegraph, rang the ship to a full 
stop ; and then, whipping out his knife, ripped 
and sawed at the cords with which the lifebelt 
was lashed to the bridge-rail, and dashing down 
the ladder to the after-deck, flung the belt over- 
board from the stern. But, of" course, it was 
trouble thrown away. And even if a boat could 
have lived in such a sea and found men to man it, 
the bo’sun would have drowned three times over 
before we could have got one lowered and started 
out to find Mm in a waste of black and stormy 
waters. After wallowing about some ten minutes 
or so for decency’s sake, the skipper rang the ship 
under steam again, and we slowly drew away, 
leaving the body of our bo’sim tossing somewhere 
in our wake. 

Neither threats nor cajolery could get the crew 
back into the fo’c’sle. The skipper talked about 
i mutiny on the high seas/ and even vapoured 
a little with his pistol; but the men were stub- 
born and refused to budge. Breakfast over, they 
came aft in a body while the cap’n was on 
deck, and respectfully but firmly demanded to 
be set ashore at the nearest port. The ship was 
haunted, said they, and no good would come of 
sailing in her, and sail in her they would not. 
The cap’n told them that he could clap every 
- manjack of them in jail for three weeks, to which 
they replied that they preferred jail to a haunted 
vessel... 

WeB, like a reasonable fellow, the skipper gave 




in, and we ran for Harwich there and then ; put 
the men ashore without a cent of wages among 
them ; wired details to our owners ; officially 
reported the bo’sim’s death ; shipped a‘ fresh 
crew, and were out again and fairly on our way 
inside four hours. 

That was the last of the voice. Neither out 
nor home did we hear any more talk about the 
ship being haunted. We made a prosperous run, 
and were docked again in the Tyne before the 
seventh week was over. Then the secret came 
out. The Valiant was scraped and painted, and 
ransacked and • repaired from stem to stempost. 
In that narrow den called the forepeak, which 
serves as the ship’s lumber-room, beneath a mass, 
of old iron cables and rusty cordage, we found 
the corpse of a lad withered to a mummy. The 
rats had been at him too, and his feet were gone. 
Beside him there lay an empty moat tin; and 
in one of his pockets was an old silver watch 
with this inscription on it: c To Bill, with 
Father’s love.’ It was the bo’sim’s son. The 
poor fellow had stolen aboard as a stowaway; 
for, being a sickly lad, his father had been 
strongly against his following the sea. In the 
storm, the plunging of the ship had shaken down 
upon him all the lumber in the forepeak, and he 
had screamed for his father till he died. 

S I N O L E-BA I L B A I LW A I r & 

The single-rail railway has been a constant ambi- 
tion of the inventor, for whom no little fascination 
would appear to attach to attempts to devise a 
system of locomotion carried on one instead oi 
two lines of rails, to judge by the frequent endeav- 
ours to solve the problem and to place it on a 
sound and practical commercial basis. 

Nearly half a century ago, the project took 
shape in a rail carried on elevated posts, equal 
loads being slung on either side of the earner- 
wheel from projecting arms. The arrangement 
was, however, deficient in stability. Since that 
date, many schemes have been brought forward, 
from ingeniously designed arrangements in which 
equilibrium is secured by the addition; of a small 
guide-rail on either side, the whole details of 
which have been worked out with great care and 
accuracy; down to the simpler form of a one- 
wheeled cart running in a groove formed by 
hollowed logs, supported on either side by men or 
beasts, and designed for South Africa, under the 
name of the Cameron Pontoon Cart In each 
and all, however, the principle involved remains 
unchanged. 

Passing over the Meigs system, which was 
specially designed for overhead lines, ancl with a 
view to modify the inconveniences resulting from 
those now working in New York ; passing over, 
also, the Larmanjat system, which, though obtain- 
ing some footing in France and Portugal, has 
failed as yet to give practical results sufficiently 
satisfactory to hold its own, we come .to a scheme 
recently placed before the public, and known as 
the Lartique system, which, from the complete 
and energetic manner in which its" inventors 
have carried out their conception, merits some 
passing notice. The rail is earned on iron trestles, 
of the form of the letter ' A inverted. Both . 
engine and carriages sit astride the rail, equili- 
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Mum being insured by two small guide-rails, one 
on either side of the trestle, and about a foot from 
the ground. Two classes of lines are constructed 
— a heavy permanent line for fixed traffic, and a 
temporary one of lighter design, readily movable. 

‘ The advantages of a light railway weighing only 
some fourteen or fifteen tons per mile, and costing, 
according to the estimates, only some three hun- 
dred pounds per mile, in farming operations null 
be readily appreciated ; easily shifted, it is quickly 
re-erected to follow the crops; whilst one horse 
alone drawing the little trucks on their single rail, 
will, it is calculated, do eight times as much work 
as if dragging his load over the ground. 

An elevated railway standing some three feet 
above the ground has a decided advantage over a 
surface line in countries subject to sand-drifts or 
heavy snows; as an example of which it may be 
stated that in Algeria, where the esparto business 
requires a ready means of carriage across the 
sandy plains, the Lartiquc railway is viewed with 
favour, and has done good service. The single rail, 
again, allows sharper curves than are admissible 
even on the narrowest gauges ; and where minerals, 
&e., have to be brought down mountain slopes by 
zigzag routes, the advantages of the system make 
themselves apparent For military purposes, the 
readiness with which the Larfcique railway can be 
installed, and its general portability, will at once 
occur to ; the reader. The employment of trestles 
of different heights to carry the line affords a 
ready means of dealing with inequalities of 
ground, and also minimises the difficulties of 
crossing ditches, ravines, or brooks. Traction can 
be effected by manual or animal power, or by 
; steam, compressed air, or electric locomotives, to 
suit the special requirements of the case. 

At the present time, when cheap transport both 
for m en and goods forms a leading problem not 
merely # home but in the development of our 
colonies, every attempt to improve the present 
systems of locomotion is worthy of careful atten- 
tion and judicious investigation. 

POWDEEED MILK. 

An attempt now’ being made to introduce pow- 
dered milk — that is to say, milk reduced by evapo- 
i ration to the solid state, and sold as an article resem- 
| bling. sugar both in form and appearance— merits 
some notice, when account is taken of the import- 
ant nosition held by milk amongst the necessaries 
of daily coiisumption. The process adopted for 
the proposed conversion may be briefly sketched. 
Fresh cowV milk, having been treated for the 
removal of a portion of its cream, is placed in a 
I vacuum pan, surrounded by a water-jacket or 
I outer vessel charged with hot water. The milk 
|: gradually reduced to a viscid substance, of 

the consistency of ordinary condensed milk. 
Granulated- white sugar is now added, to render 
the mass sufficiently friable, and the temperature 
is lowered some twenty or thirty, degrees, to 
prevent any discoloration or loss of flavour in 
the powdered milk. Nothing further remains but 
the^ removal of the contents from the vacuum pan, 
.Which can. either be distributed in .the form of 
imnps, or : as a granulated powder, afM ' grinding ■' 
m .a revolving bnrrstone mill. . The apparatus- 
employed commte essentially of a copper Vacuum 
pan connected with an air-pmnp capable of pro- 


ducing the requisite vacuum ; a water-jacket 
surrounds the vacuum chamber. A pipe, fur- 
nished with a stop -cock to regulate the supply, 
delivers the fresh milk direct into the vacuum 
pan, whilst an air-tight door is provided for the 
removal of the solidified material. A circular 
shaft running through the pan is furnished with 
stirring arms and scrapers for actuating and mixing 
the viscid milk ; and is driven by suitable belting 
or gearing. The water-tight jacket is furnished 
with three pipes, giving admission to cold water, 
hot water, and steam respectively, so that the 
requisite heat can be maintained and regulated 
with the greatest nicety. An overflow pipe is 
also provided. 

It is claimed that powdered milk possesses excel- 
lent keeping qualities, and that samples exposed 
to moist air at a temperature of one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit have, after many 
months, been found unaffected either as regards 
flavour or appearance. The process, is by no 
means confined to cane sugar for admixture with 
the milk; malt or grape sugar will produce results 
equally satisfactory. Powdered milk is well 
adapted for addition to tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
i other kindred beverages whilst that in the form 
I of lumps will be found convenient for many 
purposes. 

The manufacture of instantaneous beverages 
should receive an impetus from the invention 
now under discussion, for milk in powder-form 
can now be added to extract of coffee, powdered 
chocolate, or cocoa. 

The uses of milk for cooking purposes are too 
well known and appreciated to need any special 
enumeration ; the reader will readily; perceive 
| how Valuable the invention must prove itself in 
| all culinary arts ; whilst travellers both by land 
j and sea cannot fail to avail themselves of the new 
article. 


THE G-EEAT FOETH SEA. 

Years have passed since the great Forth Sea 
Took him who was dearest on earth to me. 

Safe hi Hod’s keeping I know he lies. 

And he hears not the seabirds moaning cries, 

As slowly over his grave they float, 

With the drifting wind ; and never a boat 
Or a sign of mankind is there, 

Only the wild waves’ ceaseless prayer 
Sounds ever above his quiet bed, 

Till the day that ‘ the sea gives up its dead/ 

The mist comes down and it- hides the sun ; 

But naught heknoweth—his work is done. 

Storm and tempest, they come not nigh 
The graves of the ocean, and never a sigh 
From the world far above them can break the sleep 
Of the dead who rest in the measureless deep. 

Thus lor' ever, 'until ihelixt 0 st;morn, ' 

Shall roll back the last time the darkness forlorn, 

My love in the clasp of the great Forth Sea 
Waits, till the ending of time shall be. 

Florence Peacock. 

Printed and Published by W, & B. Chambers, 47 Pater* 
noster Pow, and 389 High Street,'. Edixbiieoh. 
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which marks crar modern notion of civi- 
and the social life of oiu' more primitive 
, ’’ ■ ^ le g!adnal disappearance and aboli- 

tg toition of the tribal distinctions which in savage 
sang j life are enforced with such stringency; we are 
seemingly unconscious that the spirit which on a 
large scale arms nation against nation, and in a 
less degree splits society tip into a ntmilw 
common | conaiolbg . pSHSnt 

BidT'^'l- 6 0f c ! efensive preparation against out- 
, . at . tack constituted the normal condition of 

humanity , and each little clique of individuals 
mown together by natural circumstances held 
it as a mutually accepted understanding to pro- 
tect its members against interference from witli- 

■ pro- Si S euphemisms 

Is, so ness; allied to which is the 
raced none the less eqm 
seem keeps up the rigid c 
3re - Sir John in the East but amo 
of studies on spirit, humanity in 
'n us that the bably, have survived 
the members aid, the wheels of modern 
2 d by a year's work smoothly 

omptly i*ecog- Of late, there has been quite a stir in tiro 
ag comrades, English world of letters on the subject of what 
uld be mierci- has been termed literary ‘Log-rolling an 1ml 
I as. this same rican variation-taken from “the lim-o of 
the rmimosity emigrant pioneers-of our own less refined Jn 
iAbl™^r ? ° lple ol »,‘ Y ? n ' s ®atch my back, I scratch your*’ 
Tn- °i l e f 8 8 - Pr0Ce f » solel y owes its origin to t£; 
Hmted S ates spirit of clique ; and the institution, called hito 
n that vague question, has been ably defended by more than 
es known as. one brilliant writer. In literature ' M 
dally in literary criticism, it would seem mrtiny 
*“*»» difficult * avia U_“ 5 “J 
’ “ tlle . apparently _ thick; veil of anonymity ^vhich 
-me covers authorship in our country. In the Tanks 
mu- of the profession itself, the secrecy kept so nro- 
fcen- fonndly from the world at large, does not exist, : 
the and Jones knows perfect!? well thm. ha 


I The sentiment so tersely expres 
I miner in Leech's inimitable sketch, ; 
his companion to £ } eave 5 ar£ a brick' 
stranger, has found, in a modified fc 
at some period or another, in every 1 
TJie spirit of clique, of clannishness, or what- 
ever name it may bear, is one which is 
to humanity at large, a relic, probably, of the 
state of aggressive self-defence which formed the 
existence of our primitive ancestors. As intro- 
duced mto every-day English, the word clique is 
essentially modern ; but it represents an institu- 
tion the age of which it would be impossible to 
determine. . Did it not sound perhaps somewhat 
irreverent, it might be suggested that in the 
Adamite era the fate of the fallen an« 
dramatically related by Milton, could be 
to the ^ spirit of clique, one 1 
to be inherent in all living 
Lubbock, in his interesting se 
| the Intelligence of Ants, has s 
same feeling actuates insect 1 
of one anthill, even when sep 
absence, being , we are assured 
nised, or assisted in trouble, b 
where an outsider or a strange: 
lessly and instantly despatched, 
feeling which in savage life expl 
of tribe. against tribe, reflected 
the familiar vendetta of Corsica, 
which the criminal records oH 
show to exist in the Hew Woi 
and extensive land of opportr 
4 Out West. 5 

Erom the altitude of civilised 
apt to stigmatise all such hi 
‘sav^ery, ^forgetful that in our midst the ■ 
sca rcely with the same l 

sifv 5 atImt with « the same i 
^ eelmg. We pride ourselves that 


we^ designate the spirit of clannish- 
’■ . J even more subtle but 
dly well-marked spirit that 
listinctions of caste not only 
uig ourselves. Without that 
the past would never, pro- 
; and even now, without its 
™ ** existence would scarcely 
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to Smith for a kind word when the occasion The feeling which dictates this sense of depeud- 


! arises— a reciprocal arrangement which works ence possesses its . excellent as well as i ts easily 
equally for all the members of the particular detected evil qualities. A state ot social Ishmael- 
7 ^1 r 7 11 iwu * ism would be indeed intolerable, 

clique to win cli they severally belong. In tne ■ 

arts, the principle is the same,, whether an Exhibi- ~ ~ ~™~” 

tion is to be criticised or a play advertised. E I C H A R D 0 A B L E, 

It is urged by some that this friendly form of the lightshipman 

mutual admiration, which it seems impossible to * * ‘ * 

avoid, possesses its advantages. What the exact chapter xxxv.-‘ magpie beer. 

morality of the arrangement may be, it is perhaps ^hen the rector appeared at the Magpie, Mrs 
a little difficult to say. It cannot be denied that Q a ]q e was pleased to see his genial, face, but 
with its influence the truth is not always dragged micer tain how her son would take his visit. She 
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CHAPTER XXXV.— 4 MAGPIE 5 BEER. 


from its modest hiding-place. It is impossible . h a & no doubt that tlie message of which he spoke 

if . ... 1 -S A At... .... ,.~A ...... . — ... f . 


for members of one and the same set— mutually was one would irritate him. In all proha- 
jealous, and aware of each other’s deficiencies as bility, Josephine asked his pardon ; but lie -was in 
they may be— men who have dined and wined no humour to grant it. Bessie Cable had ceased 


together, to criticise each other as they might to speak to him about his wife. Any allusion to 
otherwise do, if not so deeply indebted to, rather, her, however slight, roused his anger ; and the 


perhaps, so completely dependent on, each other. 

As originally organised, clubs of course owed 
their existence to the spirit of clique. Men of 


only way in which she could keep him quiet 
was to talk of future plans, or of what the 
children were doing — how they picked mush- 
rooms on the downs and blackberries in the 


one 4 set ’■ would gather together at some special j iec ] aeg 

place of entertainment, and only after due initia- She put her finger to her lips when the rector 
tion would admit 4 outsiders. 5 This was the simple blurted out his purpose in coming, and beckoned 

.Al,., .«4J ...1.3 AH a. t* a_ . * *aT. 1. ... ’rl . ... ,_i 


custom of the past, of which many historical to him to come in with her to the parlour, 
instances are familiar, possessing tlieir existing Then, when he had complied, she asked him to 


parallels nowadays, though it is to be regretted be seated, and standing herself respectfully, told 
that to a great extent we have broken in on the him, with . a distressed face and with the tears; 


good old traditions. It is characteristic of modern trembling j n her eyes, how matters stood, 
existence that too many of our clubs are now each llie V ct ? r hs * ened to > r > ^ru ? tmg every 


. - ■ . ... . ... . . now and then, because ho could not keep his 

the centre of a numerous senes Oi . small coteries tongue quiet ; and when she had done, he Regan 
the members of which are as distinct as mutual to talk. He told her that her whole past history 


absence of sympathy can succeed in rendering a was known to him; and that in his opinion the 


number of fellow-mortals who are only united by time had arrived when Bichard must be told 


the selfish advantages they owe to a common who was liis father, and what the wrong was 


annual subscription 


that had been done to his mother. 


As for the dividing lines which separate society , to me l saic l m Sellwoocl ; 4 1 will tell Bichard ; 
at i_.A. »a_ It*" i _ i but when I stanm on the floor thrice, von must 


so sharply into its cliques innumerable, what need 
is there to do more than refer to so familiar an 


but when I stamp on the 'floor thrice, you must 
come up ; I shall want you. 5 
4 Please, sir, say as little to him as you can 


expression of the social sectarianism from the about his wife. It has become a craze with 


effects of which every one . must have suffered him that she is the occasion of every misfortune 


at some time or other of Ms existence? In no and trouble that has come upon him. He is an 
direction is it possible to escape from the influence altered man— altered for the worse. I scarce - 


of clique. Every profession will be found to be know my gentle, loving Dick any more. I do 
divided into its various 4 sets/ all completely even believe he has left off saying Ms proyera. ? 
divided. If, in the great cities, something of tlie 4 Let me alone, 5 said Mr Sellwood, * 4 1 have 
infiuenee of a daily existence in which so many mixed with all kinds of men and seen all sorts 
incidents are common to all sections of society, of humours, and I will deal, v, iih him dlw reedy, 
tends to a slight extent to lessen the rigid exclii- —Now, I will go up, or ho will bo miquming 
eiveness of clique laws, those who live in the that you have been, priming me. 1 
country, perhaps even more those who live in 4 Will you take anything, sir, after your long 
country towns, know- how severely social distinc- journey? Shalt I order yon— some beer? 5 
iions are enforced, and at the same time how solid 4 Beer P exclaimed Mr Sellwood. 4 Ou no 
are the advantages^ accruing from the superior account. 5 He dashed up the stairs. £ Magpie beer 
clannishness on which this spirit is based. Few — and in a week be lowered to teetotal he the 


country, perhaps even more those who live in 
country towns, know how severely social distinc- 
tions are enforced, and at the same time how solid 
are the advantages accruing from flu- superior 
clannishness on which this spirit is based. Few ; 


things are more constantly flic source; of regret county! 5 

n 3*—, 1 ' - i* Al_ *, ,V i. -*-!’*■ 


among cextafe. members of the community than 
■ what are called the levelling tendencies of the age. 


4 How are you? 5 exclaimed the rector, bursting 
into the room occupied by Bichard. The stairs 


Such pessimists may, however, gather, mm A a were very steep, almost like a ladder. He had 
yfroin the fact, that destructive as may be many gone up them fast, and precipitated himself 
tlie effects ot n xlern progress, the spirit of ig hist Urn frail door hat lieu open before his 


ouaue is loo inherently rooted m human nature weight. He came in like a blast of healthy cool 
to be easily swept ^ away Jay any political convul- wind that drives fogs and miasma away. His 
sioim -that spirit is dependent on a natural hearty red face, his cheery spirits, his crisp 
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Tever-fogs that rose from his festering heart. He 
put out his hand, and the rector shook it. 

The rector was one of those men who carry 
; with them wherever they go a sense of sub- 
| stantiality. Men in an uncertain position, pecu- 
niary or social, have ever a crack in them. They 
cannot help it— it is inevitable. But. the rector 
was a gentleman by birth, a man of private means, 
S- an incumbent in an established church, of here- 
! clitary orthodoxy, who no more changed his 
j opinions than he changed his banker ; who no 
| more dreamed of insecurity in his position than 
he dreamed of giving up the Guardian or of 
going through a course of Zola.^ A man with 
['■ an uncertain position is a man with a very thin 
! skin, and he is always supposing that he is being 
| tickled, or pinched, or impinged upon by those 
about him, wilfully, and he resents these touches 
| as personal affronts. But a man who has been 
| a gentleman since he fed out of a silver spoon 
as a baby, and who has never overdrawn his 
account at the bank; who, like certain. Alpine 
plants, knows perfectly his own level, and that 
he will get frozen if he creeps above it, or stifled 
if he descends beneath it, is confident, thick- 
skinned, never imagines and resents a slight. 

| He pities the unfortunates who do not appre- 
ciate his worth, and would help them freely out 
of his purse, however grossly they might have 
insulted him, should they need assistance. Such 
a man is a rhinoceros as to hide ; not arrows or 
I spears, only conical rifle bullets, pierce his skin. 

But the triple-hided rhinoceros is the gentleman 
i incumbent in an established church, who knows 
i that his tithes must be paid, and that nothing 
! short of a revolutionary explosion can shake the 
| establishment. Such a man imposes by his 
j presence, by his confidence in himself ; and 
! when the rector burst into Richard's room, 
! Richard, who was disposed to be angry at having 
i been pursued from the east to the west by one 
of Hanford, was unable to look surly and turn 
| his face to the wall and keep his hand in bed. 

| ‘Parson Sellwood/ said Richard Gable, 4 1 
r won’t say that I ’m not glad to see you ; but 
if you come with a message to me, I must 
ask you not to deliver it. I can have no more 
communication with one who has hurt me past 
the power of forgiveness. I don’t want ever to 
hear her name again. I wish I may never see 
her face. I curse the day that we" met. She 
came to me in storm, and I put out my arms 
and took her into my vessel. And in return, 
she has pursued me till, she has thrown me 
and my little ones out of our house, our home, 
cast us up, shipwrecked waifs, on a strange shore, 
and me flung out with an injury that 'will never 
be got over. That she has hurt my body, matters 
: little— I could have forgiven that; but she has 
crushed and crippled also my child. Little Bessie 
and I are both wrecks ; my home is wrecked, 
my happiness is wrecked, my faith is wrecked 
—and she has done it, she alone 
■ his. head away, . 

4 Cable, my good ' fellow/ said the rector, taking 
a chair : And seating, himself in it a little way 
from the bed, where he could watch Richard, 
Hhe message I bring you must be told. J 

4 1 will not hear it. 3 

4 The person who gave it me urged it on me 
■. before we parted/, v : ” 


4 Take it back to her imuttered. I throw it 
in her face. 3 

4 1 beg your pardon. The person is not a she/ 

4 What ! — the message is not from my — from 
her 1 ’ 

Mr Sellwood evaded a direct answer. 4 As I 
came along on the coach, I had a most earnest 
message imparted to me to convey to you. 3 

4 She has come! She is here ! She is below l 3 
almost screamed Gable/ c Let her not come near 
me, or touch one of my children ! 3 

4 The coachman was very particular that I 
should remember to advise you on no account 
to touch the Magpie beer. It is made with 
Epsom salts. 5 

Richard turned his head sharply round and 
stared at the rector. 

Mr Sellwood maintained a face of the utmost 
gravity. 4 Poor fellow ! 3 he continued. 4 It has 
disagreed with him ; and having a warm heart, 
lie pities you, and repeatedly sent this message 
to you by me — Don’t drink any Magpie beer/ 
Richard drew a long breath. This was all, ' 
was it ? 

4 The Magpie beer, 3 proceeded the rector, throw- 
ing one leg over the other and folding Ms hands 
and twirling his thumbs, 4 is reported to he 
lowering ; and niy good friend the coachman 
believed that no one but a coastguardman could 
drink it long without becoming a teetotaler/ 
Richard still stared at his visitor. 

4 The Magpie beer, 3 said the imperturbable 
rector, 4 is held to be the real cause why Jacob 
Corye cannot fatten his young stock. Has he said 
anything to you about Ms calves and bullocks 
that lie raises 1 5 

‘And rears/ interjected Richard, and sank flat 
on the bed. 5 Too much. In mercy— -I have 
had enough of that. I did not expect this from 
you, sir. My head turns. I pray you, none of 
this seesaw about raising and rearing and fatten- 
ing/ 

4 You wish me to change the topic ? 3 
4 By all means, sir, or I shall go mad. That 
Jacob Oorye comes in here with" his pipe and 
Ms jug of- beer 3 - r~ - - . 

4 Never touch it/ interrupted the rector. 

4 And talks of naught else but the raising 
and rearing and the fattening of young stock, 
till, in spite of my thigh, I think I must jump 
out of bed and run away/ 

4 Is it a fact that he feeds his young stock 
on beer V- 

4 1 don’t believe a word of it, sir/ 

4 Or that there is Epsom salts in his beer ? * 

4 l ? ve not tried it ; I can’t say/ 

4 When I heard of the 'properties, of -that ; bee;n 
— I was so troubled in mind at the danger yon 
ran, that. I came at once to see, to bring you 
the Message and warn you of your danger/ 

Richard raised himself in the bed slightly. 

4 Sir/ he said, 4 1 do not 

not come all the way from Hanford to caution 

me against the Magpie beer— did you ? 11 

‘Ho. I cannot say that. The coachman spoke 
to me about it ; but— as :,you the real 
motive of my journey was, I do not object to 
tell you/ 

Then. Richard became agitated, 4 1 heard you 
speak down-stairs. You have a message to : , me 
from— from her. I will not receive it/ 
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‘You need not, 3 answered the rector with 
placidity. ‘But it does my heart good to hear 
yon have not touched the Magpie beer. I have 
come here to talk to you about your father. 5 

< My father ! 3 Again Bichard stared at his 
visitor. 

4 You ran away from Hanford in such a hurry, 
continued the rector, ‘that those who desired 
to communicate with you after your father’s 
death 3 

‘My father is dead V ' 

‘And were at liberty to do so, 3 proceeded 
Mr Bell wood, 4 had not the opportunity. X may 
tell you candidly that I have only recently 
learned the circumstances of your parentage — 
only since your abrupt departure. In the matter 

of iiis estate, which you may justly claim 

■■ ‘ He was rich ‘-—left money ! 5 gasped Richard. 

‘Excuse me, Cable, but you are rather given 
to interrupt. When you turn a tap, a stream 
flows out ; but if you. put your finger in the 
way, an even flow is diverted into spirts and 
splashes. If you will allow me to tell the story 
in my own quiet way, without breaks, it will 
be more consequent, and easier for me to tell 
and you to follow! Then he stamped thrice 
on the floor; and immediately Mrs Cable came 
up. £ I desire you to be present, 3 said Mr Sell- 
wood, ‘whilst I tell Ilichard your story, and 
concerning his own father, that you may con- 
firm me when I am right and correct me when 
wrong! 

Richard looked uneasily at his mother. 4 1 do 
not wish to hear the story , J he said bluntly. 

The rector understood him, and looking him 
steadily in the eye, said: ‘It is a story which, 
though it tells of wrong done to your mother, 
tells of nothing but what makes for her honour. 
—She is a woman 3 — he rose and bowed to Bessie 
• — ‘I could almost envy you to be aide to call 
liev your mother — a woman I always respected, 
one whom now I revere! Then he sat down 
again. 

Cable was touched, softened; lie put out his' 
hand to his mother and clasped hers. Their 
eyes met. The little cloud of doubt which had 
always hung on his mind was gone. His mother 
was irreproachable. He had felt it must be so, 
and yet he was not sure. Then he turned to 
the rector and said : 4 Thank you, sir— thank 
you for that! 

‘Row, Gable, you must listen to me patiently 
and without interruption— I hate interruptions— { 
whilst I tell you the entire truth! 

Than he told Richard what he knew. It was 
the merest outline of a life-story, which Bessie 
could have tilled in with a thousand particulars, 
but which were now unnecessary. Mr Sellwood 
told the story with delicacy, avoiding the slightest 
reproach on the memory of the dead man, casting 
the blame on Ids relations, perhaps exaggerating 
the pressure that was brought upon him to induce 
him to consent to the annulling of the mar- 
riage. < ■ " 

/h Richard listened, his eyes were fixed on 
his mother, and his thought throughout was, what 
Gw had endured, and with what silent dignity she 
had borne her wrong. 

4 And now. Cable, 3 continued the rector— s now I 
come to speak about Josephine! 

Instantly, at the sound of her name the maids. 


' face altered. He. let go his mother's hand, and 
! gathered up the sheet about his ears and shouted : 
* I will not hear about her ; I will receive no 
message from her. I would to God I could forget 
her! 3 

‘Do not act like a child, Gable, 5 remonstrated 
Mr Sellwood. ‘ I must speak 3 - — — 

‘But I will not listen, 3 retorted the maimed 
man. r : 

The rector looked at Bessie, and she at him. 
What was to be done 1 

Just then, up the stair came the host with a jug 
of beer in Ms hand. ‘Well, I never! 3 exclaimed 
Jacob Corye. ‘A parson in tike Magpie! This is 
the first time this lias happened. Well, sure, this 
is an honour ; and sir— if I may make so bold- — 

; you’ll drink the Magpie beer, and no better was 
| ever brewed, to the good-luck of the house ; and 
! to the mending of the cap’n, you shall drink a 
second, and no charge for either! 

‘My good friend 3 protested the rector, 

backing. 

‘ Nay ; 111 take no refusal, 5 insisted Jacob. 
c My beer is famous, and you shan’t have to 
pay for it. First time a parson has come over 
my drexil [threshold] and stood between my 
derns [jambs j. Drink, sir! — Kay, parson! Drain 
it to the bottom, to the good-luck o 3 the Magpu ; 
and 111 fill it again to the mending of the 
cap’n’s thigh. Now, sir !— Kay, drink away, to 
the last drop; there’s more coming. — Kow, sir, 
what do yon say to Magpie beer l 3 

CHAPTER XXXYL — VET. 

Mr Sellwood walked back to his inn, carrying 
within him two jugs of Magpie beer, and" the 
equally salt and sour conviction that he had 

{ ailed with Richard, He had not been able 
o convey to him J osephine’s message ; lie line! 
not been able to tell him of her resolution to 
make over Gotham’s property to him. He was 
in that touchy and obstinate state of mind that 
he refused to allow the smallest reference to his 
wife. 

How the characteristics of the mother came 
out in the son under similar provocation ! As, 
under the influence of pleasure or pain, of strong 
passion, of death-faint, likenesses never before 
noted appear on a face, so is it with mental and 
spiritual characteristics. Long years may pass 
without any resemblances having been traced, and 
then, all at once, the son, under exciting con- 
ditions or numbing sorrow, reproduces the modes 
of thought, follows the lines of his parents’ 
conduct in similar situations. Bessie Cable had 
Been silent for many years, burying hm grievance 
in her heart, brooding over it, showing it to none ; 
and now, her son, staggering under "a blow, fell 
into the same course, and doggedly refused to 
allow her who had struck him to be mentioned in 
his presence. - 

The rector was a sanguine man. He buoyed 
himself in the confidence that everything would 
come right in. the end ; but he was forced to 
admit to himself that this end was a long way 
off in the case of Cable and Josephine. Those 
qualities in the man which had made him estim- 
able before — his steadiness of purpose, his reserve, 
Iris self-respect, his patience in the midst of 
difficulties — combined now to impede a recon- 
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dition than I was that morning at Miirren, 
scrambling about after Alpine flowers— wearing 
one suspender ! ’ ' 

Bessie shook' her head. The eases were hardly 
analogous. 

‘ Josephine is humbled/ he went on. e There 
is infinite good in the dear girl; but slie has 
been mismanaged — I will not say by whom. 
She has— she always has had a true and sound 
heart; but she has been allowed her own way 
too much, and permitted to exercise her temper 
Without check. She is headstrong, because she 
has been almost forced by circumstances to decide 
on her own course for herself ; but she is a 
true woman — a true woman/ repeated the old 
rector, standing up. ‘Pm the last to conceal, 

! to deny her faults; but— there is sterling stuff 
in heiv SheVa deal’ girl, a good girl. 5 He 
walked to the window and looked out. Pre- 
sently he came back to the table. * Look here, 
Mrs "Cable. Bo you suppose that I have not 
had crows to pluck with J osepliine % I do not 
mind confiding to you— -but let it go no further 
—that 1 have" had a crow as big as an albatross 
and as black as pitch to pluck with her. She 
hurt me -where 1 am most sensitive to pain. 
Are you aware that my boy proposed to her, 
and that she refused him— threw him over for 
your Richard 1 A father has feelings. He is 
proud of his son, when that son is good and 
lias not cost him an hour of uneasiness ; and 
a . father turns somewhat rusty against a young 
hussy who snaps her fingers in "his face/ But 
I forgive her. Indeed, I may say that I value 
her infinitely higher now than I clid before.— 
Do you know those horrible little pieces of 
money one gets in Austria— ten and twenty 
krcuser bits, of base metal washed over with silver ? 
They ^ look very well when new*; but with use, 
the silver rapidly rubs off, and you get the 
tarnished brass beneath. A lot of" women are 
like that ; and the rub and turn about, the daily 
friction of married life, brushes away all the 
external gloss and plate. With Josephine, it is 
just the reverse — the brass is the outer work, 
and the sterling silver below. Why, is Cable 
to be angry and cast her away because of the 
brass? Let him take her and try her, and he will 
soon come on the. precious metal’ He rang the 
/ bell * Excuse me ; I must have another glass of 
cognac. That Maapie beer— two pints was too 
much. I shall he quite upset.— But, Mrs . Cable, 
I leave it to you lo reason with your son. He 
rolls himself up like a hedgehog " when I come 
Hour and breathe a word about' Josenhine. He 
does not know what a treasure he lias "got in her. 
Tell him that I envy him his possession. I 
should be glad if my son bad her instead.— Bless 
. ray soul i does he want his wife to be a turnip 
or a mangold 1 I suppose you never heard of 
Rtibeaihl the mountain spirit, did yon? who 
earned off a princess, , and to supply her with com- 
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Cable through you, that the manufacture con- 
tinues at a brisk rate, I hare mot scores of 
young ladies who were, I could swear, nothing 
bwty transformed turnips. Josephine is not one 
er these ; she has character— sh^ is a real woman, 

- am warm — it is not the brandy, it is my 


6 You see, sir, the difficulty is that both of them 
are strong-willed in their own ways.’ 

e But Josephine, is bent now on doing what is 
right. — Judge for yourself, Mrs Cable. When she 
learned who Richard really was, at once, without 
consulting me or Mrs Sell wood or any one, she 
made up her mind that she had no right to Mr 
Gotham’s property. She would not have Richard 
enriched through her, but be herself enriched 
through him. She makes over everything abso- 
lutely to him. Is not that a proof of deter- 
mination and of right principle?’ 

4 In the first place/ answered Mrs Cable, * let me 
say that I am quite sure Richard will not accept 
the property. I would not myself touch a penny 
of it ; and" he shares my pride. If his father 
did not choose to acknowledge him, Richard will 
accept nothing of what he has left. I am as sure 
of that as if I heard Richard say so. 5 

6 But — will not Josephine’s disinterestedness 
touch him ? He must see how right-minded she 
is/ 

Bessie shook her head. ‘Mr -Sell wood/ she 
said, after thinking deeply for a few minutes, 4 1 
allow she must he strong to decide to do this. 
But strength in her will never touch Richard and 
bring him to take her in his arms again. It is 
weakness, and not strength, that appeals to him. 
He is a man with the heart of a mother. You do 
not understand. A mother will let herself be cut 
to pieces rather than that the feeblest child she 
bears should be hurt. The feebler the child, the 
more she loves it— the more she will endure for 
it. The more the child frets and cries, the greater 
her devotion to it There am men with mothers’ 
hearts, men who may admire what is strong, hut 
are touched, and who love only what is weak/ 
She shook her head again. 4 Ho ; only in weak- 
ness can Josephine recover him. When Gabriel 
Gotham was rich and at his case. 1 nursed my 
pride and my resentment; but when he was 
dying, with no one that loved him by, no one 
even to care for him, to hold his head and wipe 
the sweat from his brow — then I could not hold 
out any longer ; all my pride went down like a 
tent when the pole gives way. I know Richard, 
and I see my own nature in liim. He is purpose- 
ful, 'and will not be turned when he has set his 
head in one direction/ 

/At all events/ said Mr Sellwood, ‘yon will let 
him know what Josephine has done, 'impress on 
him that she has made over everything to him. 
Whether he chooses to take it or not, all that 
Mr Gotham bequeathed to him i< now your souk. 
If be refuses to take it— if. accumulates for bis 
children. Josephine only delays to hear what I 
have to tell her about Richard" Cable, before exe- 
cuting the requisite deeds. Tell your son that he . 
: must appoint some one as his agent, to look after 
the estate, and care-kccpers to take charge oi: the 
house, for Josephine will vacate the Hall and 
leave Hanford/ 

Mrs Gable remained thinking, with composed 
lace and a stern look, usual with her, on her 
brow* 4 1 will tell him the main matter/ she said 
after a long consideration ; 4 but all the particulars 
you must tell him to-morrow. I will go to him 
now and prepare Mm, You come, sir, if you 
will be so good, in the morning and see him/ 
She rose in her dignified manner, made an old- 
fashioned ourf say, and left tin* in mu 
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When she had gone, the rector put his hands 
under his coat-tails and walked about the room. 

4 After having been bitten by- a mad dog/ he said 
to himself, ‘ the best thing to do is to run or walk 
till one drops, so as to work off the poison from 
the veins. I’ll do the same with that Magpie ale. 
I feel it in me still. I 5 11 go out. And, by the 
way, I’ll see if there be any toyshops in the 
place where I can get some twopenny trifles to 
amuse the little Cables to-morrow. 3 

On reaching the Magpie, Bessie Cable went 
directly to her son's room and discharged the | 
obligation she had taken on herself. She told j 
what she had to say plainly without comment, ! 
confining herself to the bare narration. 

Richard listened without interrupting her. His j 
face had acquired some of the sternness which j 
hers had gathered during years of trouble and 
seif- compression. It was now very stern. When 
she had done, he spoke in reply with a firm voice : 

4 Mother, I will have none of my father's posses- 
sions, because he never called me son. It is 
indifferent to me -what She may decide, how she 
may dispose of them. Neither she nor his posses- 
sions concern me. 3 

Mrs Cable breathed freely. Her son thought 
in the matter of the Hanford estate like herself. 
She had felt convinced he would so think ;■ but it 
was a satisfaction to her to hear him so express 
himself. 

After a short pause, he went on : 4 Mother, I 
wall not stay another day here. Whilst you have 
been absent, I have called up Jacob Corye, and 
I have told him that we would all leave to- 
morrow. 3 

4 It is impossible. 3 

4 We all leave to-morrow for St Kerian. I wall 
not stay here. The parson lias followed and 
found us, and She will be coming next. I know 
she will. She only waits to hear that he has seen 
us, that she may come and see us also, 5 

4 She is very sorry, thoroughly repentant. She 
sends you her humble love. 3 

4 1 refuse her love, as I refuse the Hanford 
estate. I wall not see her again, I cannot forgive 
her. I wall not forgive her. I should hate her 
as much if she ^ came kneeling to me as if she came 
scoffing at me. She is false and cruel. I always 
thought that was a queer passage in Scripture 
about the unpardonable sin. l ean understand it 
now. She has sinned the sin unto death against 
me, and I -will never forgive her in this world or 
the next. 3 His eyes began to fame with wrath 
again ; the mention of Josephine was like the 
poking of the fire in a forge— it made the glare 
and heat break forth in spurts and sparks. 

4 Richard, 3 said his mother, 4 you cannot go to- 
morrow. 3 

4 Go, I will, 3 he said, moving impatiently in his 
bed. 4 1 have ordered Jacob Corye to get me a 
wagon with trusses of straw ; and I will lie on 
them, and the children can sit about me and in 
the corners, I shall go mad if I stay here, 
thinking every moment that I hear her hand on 
the door, her foot on the stair, and that next 
moment I should see her come into my room. 

. If she came— lame though I be, I would leap 
out of the window to escape her. 3 

‘Richard ! 3 

• 4 X cannot stay here. I must go to Bfc Kerian 
to the house that belongs to us. That at least 


will be my own home ; there I can be master, and 
shut the door in her face, if she dares to pursue 
me thither. Here I am in an inn, and an inn- 
door is open to every one. 3 

4 Richard, 3 said Bessie Cable gravely, 4 are you 
afraid of her V 

He did not answer for a moment, but at last 
he said : 4 1 always was afraid of hei\ from the 
moment I saw her when -we were cast on the 
sandbank. 3 

4 No, Richard, 3 said Mrs Cable suddenly, ‘it is 
not true. You are not afraid of her. You are 
afraid of your own self. You love her still, as 
much as ever ; and I say — she will conquer you 
—yet. I cannot see into the future ; God knows 
how. Perhaps, as your father conquered me, 
through weakness ; hut the time will come, as it 
came to me. She will conquer you, in spite of 
all you set up between you, all your turning 
away, all your anger and resentment she will ' 
conquer you— yet 3 

WAR INDEMNITIES. 

The rapidity with which countries recover front 
the ravages of war has attracted the attention of 
most political economists. The phenomenon was 
first explained by Dr Chalmers ; and since his 
time, explanations more or less similar to that 
given by him have found their way into most of 
the current economical text-books. A point, how- 
ever, closely connected with tills, and which has 
received less consideration than it deserves, is the 
great facility with which a vanquished nation has 
sometimes been able to pay an apparently ruinous 
fine which, a victorious enemy has imposed upon 
it. By far the most striking example on record is 
the case of Prance after the war of 1870-71. The 
Germans, not satisfied with the annexation of 
Alsace and Lorraine,, insisted that France should 
pay the cost of the campaign, as a losing litigant 
pays the costs of a lawsuit ; and a line amounting to 
the enormous sum of five milliards of francs, or two 
hundred million pounds sterling, was exacted, the 
German troops remaining in occupation of a part 
of the French territory until the last farthing of 
it was paid. One would naturally have supposed j 
that, to a country already crushed and prostrate, j 
this would have Seen a blow from which it would 
have taken generations to recover, and that the 
payment of such an indemnity would have taxed 
to the utmost the financial resources even of so 
rich a nation as France. The astonishment of 
Europe was therefore great when it was seen that 
not only was the indemnity easily and quickly 
paid, but that the financial condition of France 
was, at the end of a few years, more prosperous 
than that of her rival So evident, indeed, was 
this, even to the Germans themselves, that it was 
humorously proposed by a writer in a German 
periodical that when Germany next beat France, 
the French should he compelled to receive, iiistead 
of paying, a fine of two bund red million pounds. 

We have now to eonsf&i this 

singular phenomenon, and in doing so it.is. h.eces** : 
sary to advert to the peculiar economic position in 
which, twenty years ago, France was placed. The 
bulk of the population consisted then, as now* 
of small proprietors,, a class whose industry and 
thrift are proverbial* but. which is not remarkable 
for ; its general education or intelligence. The ‘ 
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banking system, of the country was in a backward 
state, and joint-stock Companies were far less 
common than in England. A French peasant 
proprietor, therefore, who had saved a . little 
money beyond what lie could profitably invest 
I in the improvement of his farm, was utterly at a 
loss as to what he should do with it, and in his 
; perplexity, he usually buried it in the floor, or 
hid it in the wall or roof, of his cottage. Thus, 
a large part of those funds which, in countries 
that have reached a higher point of economic 
development than France had then attained to, 
are deposited in banks and invested in commercial 
enterprises, was lying, like the buried talent in 
the parable, useless alike to its owner and to 
mankind. 

It was evident that any event which should 
induce the millions of French proprietors to draw 
forth their hidden hoards and place them out 
at interest would be a benefit to them and, 
through them, to their country. The extent, 
however, to which the country as a whole would 
benefit by such an occurrence would depend upon 
the nature of the investment which induced the 
peasants to lend their money; if it were a pro- 
ductive undertaking, the country would gain 
largely ; if an unproductive one, it would gain 
little, or not at all. But even if the under- 
taking were unproductive, the country would be 
no worse off than before, because the money spent 
upon it would not represent capital withdrawn 
from a profitable employment. The necessity of 
paying two hundred million pounds to clear the 
soil of France of the German invader was an event 
exactly calculated to produce the above result. 
An appeal was made at once to the cupidity and 
to the patriotism of the French peasantry. They 
were offered interest by the government for their 
hidden gold, and were told that by lending it 
they would help to shorten the period of German 
occupation. The gold came forth from its hiding- 
places, was lent to the French government, and 
was paid over by it to the Germans. The total 
result to France has been that the French tax- 

S is now paying, and the owners of the 
ed gold are now receiving, interest upon so 
much of the indemnity loan as was subscribed out 
of these hidden hoards. One set of Frenchmen 
tire paying interest to another set of Frenchmen ; 
the hoarded gold has gone to Germany, and in 
other respects the country is in the same position 
m if the indemnity had never been exacted. It | 
seems a paradoxical assertion, but it is nevertheless 
a true one, that hot only was the payment of this 
gigantic fine little injury, but it was even in a 
certain sense a benefit to the people of France. 
The country was, economically, in a backward 
state ; the various forms of ‘'credit were little 
known, and the peasantry were afraid to trust 
their money out of their own possession. They 
have now learnt that they can lend it safely and 
profitably to their own gcw mmw s md this has 
inspired them with confidence to deposit then 
money in banks and to lend it. to >ini stock 
Companies to a much greater degree' than waa 
' usual before 1870. • . r 

The advantages which arise from lending and 
borrowing— that is, from credit— are similar to 
fchose which arise from all exchanges. A has 
what B wants, and B has what A wants They 
exchange, mid each is better off than before, 

hbffA'M'd’ : d 7 > ' ' ' — ; 
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Similarly, A has one hundred pounds which he 
cannot himself employ profitably, but R could 
employ it profitably if A would lend it ; A lends 
it, and receives interest out of the profit which 
the use of it enables B to make, and both are 
better off than before the loan was effected. 
Credit of this kind is the very life of commerce ; 
and whatever encourages legitimate^ credit is 
an advantage to a nation in trade, just as an 
improved weapon is an advantage to it in war, 
‘Neither a borrower nor a lender be/ may have 
been excellent advice for Polonius to give Laertes 
when leaving ‘Elsinore to complete his education 
in Paris ; but a nation which acts on it as a com- 
mercial maxim will be left far behind in the race 
of industrial competition. France was in great 
danger of being so left behind, and from this 
danger the necessity of paying the German in- 
demnity contributed in no small degree to deliver 
her. It was, in fact, a blessing which came in the 
guise of a disaster. 

Let us now turn our attention to Germany, 
and consider the effect produced in that country 
by the influx of French gold. Part of it was 
used to restore the currency ; part was hoarded 
for military purposes ; but a large part was 
expended in constructing fortifications and on 
other public enterprises. So much of it as was 
'spent in this last way flowed into the channels 
! of circulation and caused an inflation of prices. 
This rise of prices was mistaken by the mercan- 
tile part of the community for a rise proceeding 
from other causes, and one of those speculative 
fevers set in which almost invariably terminate 
in a commercial crisis. It would he difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to determine whether the 
country lost more by reason of the crisis than 
it gained by the command which such a mass 
of gold gave it over the wealth of other nations ; 
but this much is certain, that the blessing was a 
mixed one, and that just as the French lost less, 
so the Germans gained less, than a careless 
observer might have supposed. 

An interesting and deeply important question 
—we mean, important in a speculative point of 
[ view, for we trust it will be long indeed before 
it becomes a practical question— will here perhaps 
occur to our readers : What would the effect be 
upon England were she called upon to pay a 
heavy ransom to a victorious invader ? Would 
her vast wealth not enable her to do so with 
at least as little sacrifice as France incurred in 
1871?* We think the answer must be in the 
negative. The ease of England is widely dif- 
ferent from that of France. Except the reserve 
of the Bank of England, the country contains 
no metallic hoard; and that reserve, besides 
being very small in comparison with the sum 
paid by France to Germany, is not an idle or 
useless hoard. All the petty savings of even the 
poorest classes in England are collected, and. 
either deposited in banks or invested in joint- 
stock Companies and Friendly Societies, Our 
system of credit has been elaborated to such a 
degree that it is now so delicate, so sensitive-, 
and so complicated, as to form one of the greatest 
marvels of modern civilisation ; and by means 
of it we are able to carry on a gigantic trade 
without using more of the precious"’ metals for 
currency purposes than the amount required fin 
small retail transactions. It is evident that a 
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1 t^MFuck^li^ tV llaving no prira6e hoards 
I J5 ■ ,r acfe 01 b aas three ways, and three onlv 
of Mug any kjge external deman" it “an 

I tf,o d a > r( ?r d lts metal lic currency ; it can export 
I the metallic reserve of the Bank of England - 
or it can send commodities. No 3hT£m 

cMcelvef^n,! 81 ^ r de , m ? nd existe > or can he 
I rtl!,™’ . , l ? hqiudate it ill any of these 

I To evnorf WOUld b< \ a heavy blow to the nation. 

! r,f expor6 , our metallic currency would make it 
necessary to substitute for it an inconvertible 
I 5rf currel ? c y> which would be to follow the 
I ?p>°i 4 financial precedents and to return to the 
dark days of the Bank Restriction. To export 
the Bank reserve would make it necessarv to 
J authorise a suspension of specie payments bv the 
Bank of England, and would be an expedient 
j similai in principle to an issue of government 

I Ef but Iltfcl ? less mischievous in den-ree 

The tim’d course-that of exporting commoditS 
j equal in value to the indemnity we had to pav 

Xbl byf n th ° leas f ob J«e^ble mode y fe i 
I ? 'fj 1 we €011 ^ meet the demand * hut it ^ 1 
I hardly necessary to point out, that to hand over 

le£ t^C&- then ’ d ° ^ reflections J 
* Ugh point .1 SK£g* »Z*ai *gte 

ssffiWsSfdaa: . 

| almost cntnely dispensed with, and in which n 
| the small savings of individuals ™ T 

and profitably employed bv ban1-« n-n j 0 - 60 -?^’ I 1 

“fa 

currency 1 and A in wldch tha metallic » 

serving some useful purpose, or else bv exnorW ? f 

commodities ; and the national capital rmist suffer mc 
a. pro tanto diminution, A miser X tin™ ' 
highwayman takes one thousand sovereigns is nni she 
aS»f was ; butTmmXn nriio ean 
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I IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CONCLUSION 

hit mother. Sh, .iSi ZtlL 3fS“ 
she was pleased ; and rather wondered X sit 
ahould be so. His vanity was not St fe 
make him suspect that the thought in The hadVs 
mind was that the mother of a good man 2 

hinA a i? 0d -r man; md ^Pal 

™ What pas ^ through Miss 

noSSSoSSar^'^^ilhopo 

Nothing hut a rather difficult Question of 
conscience as regards your aft'Lf 37 the 


only! f C ?v v/f * 60 , CCmsult ab^Eimt 

> Itll™ feel eqiml t0 “hing over money 

and; 1 sili m he very glad to do so; but I doubt 
mns lf / c “he 0 f much help/ said the girl simply* 
hese ~^°v J0U '' U dmm ’ Dr Wynyard ? ’ P 

Mon. aecoimt1f S w?r°' eedeCl t0 giVe ier a C0ncise 
:e it ° . f hei * atIiers instructions, and his own 
tible °P lni °ns thereupon, not omitting the lawyer’s 
‘he ®marks. Indeed, Wynyard felt that insensibly 
the he was making the best case he could for the 
port expediency of carrying out the will X ,7? 

the he^qimSfwer 1 ^ 1 ° nCe °* twice ’ and dm 

ient had SeT Z v f y pertiaeilt - When he 

MvSSoSi.r 1 " ■ iiia "- - 

ties y‘ Pt ! mi p k , 1 quite understand now, Dr Wynyard 
t- I° U mwb kaow 80 “uch better th4 I can But 

l £«“4r p “*' ““ v ”° 

s said Wynyard 

“S with a clear conscience ?“ aj “y* y °" r mone y 
I mernt attu ti ‘That : was not wlmt 

ms * ^ eant aU - There is a verse in the Bible 

““ S Se !fov r r % b f perrectly cIear on the sub- 
m J ect - iklay I show it to you V 

ise Wynyard made a sign of assent, wonderhw 
i what was coming next. Miss Brock todc a 

i T med r er the leav ® 

ar i: . /' llfale - ls • she said, and read in 
her dear young voice the words of Solomon- 
a , Ifc f 18 , nau 8ht. ^ is naught, saith thebTer-’ 

; h hut 'Viren he is gone his way, then he boastetli’ ' 

S ■•r" *•*»• 

l ‘Well’ said the girl with great simplicity ‘I 
t should have thought that the cases were^’ the 

3 same; but oi course you know best-.’ 
i . *1 don ; t think I do, at all/ said Wvnvard 
honestly. ^ It is very possible that if there were 
' no ^ S ° much money at stake, my opinion mirviX 
•g~ Mil rjv™. e m 

your mind all at once like this - I wmf 1% ! p 
tbint Yo«r i,i‘ 5“ r„£ 

carry out your father’s plan, will be a little ovS 
three hundred pounds a year ; whereas, if we do 
carry it out and succeed in selling our shares at 
twenty pounds each, it will be somewhere near 

musinSr 

seems a great deal. But in any case, surelv Dr 

ilong 14 ° am ° fc dter the qaestioa riX md 

acquiesced. -The 
mpje Christianity of his -ward, and a lurking 
feeling that his own conscience agreed with her 
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were too strong for liim to attempt to argue tbe I case there wss »« • ~ ~ 

( f ittt But he determined to gain JesMon further • Tnd tLr % “T* 8 the 

my mother to-morrow, and then we can decide away.’ " ' JUle 

, . ‘I am not sure that you did not get -the worst 

. But what am 1 to think over, please ?’ asked it, Walker,’ said Wynyard. 

the^ girh ‘If it be the right or wrong of the ‘Nansens®!’ said the lawyer.— .‘Row, loot here 

patter, I cannot see that there can be any question doctor \, 1 have thought the matter over, and f 

^ quite clear upon it. You can do as tou 
Hell, would you mind talkino’ it over with - e about your own money; but the trust 

Mr..WMfcer the W»„9> -i ‘ i 4r a C °, m . Wlth money you must invest, »» tL ,,;n 
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medical visits in the neighbourhood ivirt, , ™- i A’W'* io J once “ Bis life, was reallv 
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from Miss Brock was a strong factor in the 
case. Still, he gave a long sigh as he closed 
the door and returned to the half-furnished 
room which was now likely to he his home 
for many years to come. 

Mrs WynyarcPs train arrived in good time ; 
and after dinner, mother and son walked out 
together to Cullercoats. Miss Brock was there 
to" meet them ; and Mrs Wynyard’s keen eyes 
noticed that the girl cast a quick inquiring 
look upon the doctor before she greeted her | 
lady visitor. The preliminaries were readily 
arranged, the ladies having thoroughly congenial 
natures, and each being only anxious to save 
the other trouble. Mrs Wynyard was obliged 
to return home the next day, and Miss Brock 
was sure she could easily be ready in time to 
accompany her. When all was settled, Wynyard 
begged a few minutes 5 private conversation with 
his ward on matters of business ; and his mother 
discreetly withdrew, wondering meanwhile what 
the nature of the urgent business could be that 
required her absence. 

‘ Are you still of the same mind as regards 
those shares, Miss Brock ? ’ asked Wynyard, when 
they found themselves alone, 

4 1 am indeed, 5 the girl answered. 4 But as 
neither you nor Mr Walker agrees with me, per- 
haps I may be wrong.’ 

4 1 do agree with you thoroughly/ said the 
doctor. 4 I was not sure about it yesterday ; 
but you have convinced me. Still, as it is a 
great temptation to both of us, had I not better 
write a letter to the directors at once, and put 
it out of our power to alter the decision we have 
come to V 

4 Oh, please do ! 5 said the girl, clasping her 
hands. ‘It has haunted me ever since you spoke 
of it- — I was so afraid that you would not see 
things as I did. And last night, I had such 
a terrible dream! I thought we had bought 
the shares, and that I was a rich woman, sitting 
in a grand drawing-room in a house of my own ; 
and suddenly the door opened, and a long pro- 
cession filed in of men, women, and children, 
dressed in rags, ■; and looking m thin and wretched ; 
and something seemed to tell me that all these 
people would have been living in comfort now, 
had I not bought their shares and deprived 
them of their rights. They all stood there and 
looked at me, and I felt that if they spoke I 
should die. So I suppose I woke with the fright ; 
and I dared not go to sleep again/ 

‘It was a remarkable dream/ said Wynyard, 
smiling to himself at the idea of what Mr 
Walker’s contempt would have been for it, had it, 
been told him. ‘I have brought the papers with 
me; so, if you will let me use your desk, I will 
!■ draw up my letter forthwith, and you shall post 
» it yourself, if you like./ 

/I think I will, if I may/ said the girl. c It is 
so nice to feel, once a letter is in the post, that it 
must go, and that you cannot stop it.— Here, is a 
pen.; and ink. May I go and tell your mother 
about it while you write V 
l Certainly/ said Wynyard. ‘ There can be no 
secret about it now/ 

As lie was writing the last words of the 
important letter, his mother came in alone and 
kissed him softly on the forehead. ‘I have heard 
all about it, John/ she said. / Of course you were 
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quite right, both of you. She is a noble girl, 
John ; when am I to. have her for a daughter-in- 
law F 

The doctor looked up in his mother’s face and, 
seeing a twinkle in her eyes, blushed guiltily. 
He made no answer, however, but continued his 
writing. When the letter was finished and the 
envelope sealed, Miss Brock was again in the 
room with her walking things on ; and the three 
went out together, and dropped it in the slit 
of the letter-box of the first pillar they came 
to. 

‘There is an end of two hundred thousand 
pounds/ said Wynyard, somewhat dolefully. 

4 And the beginning of a new life/ whispered 
his mother in his ear. 

A hot July afternoon, and two lovers sitting 
under the shade of a convenient walnut tree in 
an old walled garden in Kent. 

4 Show me your watch, John/ the girl is 
saying. 

This is about the twentieth time you have 
seen it, Mary/ 

# 6 Well, I love looking at it and at the inscrip- 
tion; and I am going to read the latter aloud 
now, to punish you: “From the Directors and 
Shareholders of the St Yrainh Mining Company 
(Limited), as a mark of their appreciation of 
the honourable and disinterested conduct of John 
Wynyard, Esq. M.D/ — You must feel proud of 
that ; I know f do/ 

‘Indeed, I do not feel proud/ said Wynyard 
musingly — 4 only humiliated that my Christianity 
was so weak that I ever had any doubt as to 
what I should do. You never had, dear/ 

4 It was so much easier for me, J ohn. I never 
felt the need of money in my life, and three 
hundred pounds a year seemed absolute riches 
to me/ 

1 It will be nearer one thousand pounds a year 
than, three hundred pounds, I hope/ said the 
doctor. ‘Even at the high rate 


to buy in, those shares are payingywell f Mr 




at which I had 
g'VW< 

'Walker the lawyer has made /a ftmune and 
retired from business. What fools he must think 
us, Mary/ 

4 Fever mind what he tin nks/ said the girl 
quickly. /I do not envy him his. money— not 
in the least. We shall have plenty to live upon, 
and you will be able to take a London practice 
now ; will you not V 

4 1 might/ said the . doctor. — c And yet, do you 
know it still goes very hard with my pride to 
think it will be with my wife’s money, and. not 
my own, that I must purchase it ? * 

‘What does it matter/ if you love me, John?- 
asked Mary simply. 

4 You are too much for me, as usual/ ha .replied, 
smiling. 4 If you give yourself to me and j I 
accept you, I suppose I need not mind taking 
your money too. But people will talk, you 
know. A poor guardian who marries a rich 
ward cannot expect to find much quarter/ • 

* I am not your ward how, at ail events/ .said.-' 
Mary playfully. 4 1 am lawfully of age, and have 


expect yon to obey me/ 

4 1 did that before, if you remember/ said 
Wynyard. 
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4 And never regretted it?’ she asked, looking 
rip in liis face with an expression of perfect 
confidence as to what bis response would be. 

s Never ! 5 be answered. 

MEN OF ONE IDEA. 

Fob lias observed that every man has a pet 
word or phrase which lie uses frequently (the 
impalpable inane 5 of Carlyle and the ‘lucidity 5 
of Matthew Arnold are instances in point) ; and 
it is almost equally certain that every man has a 
pet idea. In some, it is difficult to ; discover what 
that one idea is ; in others, it is very prominent. 
The desire to master one’s trade or profession is, 
we need hardly say, very laudable $ hut when a 
man has no thoughts for anything else, and cannot 
open his mouth without talking ‘shop/ he is 
simply an intolerable hore. Lord Beaeonsfield, 
indeed, defines the true bore as 1 that man who 
thinks the world is only interested in one subject, 
because he can only comprehend one. 5 

Most notable men are handed down to posterity 
by their one idea; but there are many excep- 
tions to tins rule. We are told of a celebrated 
comedian who, by some strange infatuation, 
thought himself destined to excel in tragedy, and 
was much mortified when on benefit nights he 
played Borneo and the audience insisted oh receiv- 
ing it as a burlesque. The one idea of Charles 
Bea.de is well known. He was not content with 
his fame as a novelist, but wanted to become 
famous as a dramatist also; and there are a few 
living authors who are quite as ambitious. 

Probably one of the most remarkable men of 
one idea was Lord Palmerston, who could think 
of little else but foreign politics. An amusing 
story is told of him in the Greville Memoirs, 
‘The Queen/ says Greville, ‘told Clarendon an 
anecdote or Palmerston, showing how exclusively 
h absorbed he is with foreign politics. Her Majesty , 
had been much interested in and alarmed at the 
strikes and troubles in the north, and asked 
Palmerston for details about them, when she 
found that he knew nothing at all. One morn- 
ing, after previous inquiries, she said to him: 
“Pray, Lord Palmerston, have yon any news?” 
To which lie replied : “ No, madam ; I have 
heard nothing ; but it seems certain the Turks 
have crossed the Danube.” 5 The fact that Pal- 
merston at this time was not Foreign Minister, 
but Home Secretary, adds point to the anec- 
dote, 

Some of our judges are men of one idea, A 
short time ago, a learned judge had never heard 
the name of one of the most popular actors of 
the day ; and another asked, ‘ What is baccarat V : 
which had been mentioned in the course of a 
case heard before him. At length, however, 
there are signs that their lordships' are becoming 
conscious of what is going on in the world, and i 
' that they occasionally glance through a news- 
paper. When one of the counsel 'in a recent 
ease called Mr J. L. Toole, and said, ‘You are 
known as Mr J, L. Toole, the lessee of Toole’s * 
Theatre, 5 the Lord Chief-justice triumphantly ex- 
cimmecl: ‘We all know that, 5 This is certainly • 
a. hopeful sign. 1 

There are certain well-known types of men of 
one Klea^sucb. as the * horse v* man. Many of 


them are not quite so bad as Smedley 5 .^ well- 
known character, who assured his ‘dear Fanny* 
that v.'V' ■ A. ■ 

There are moments 
When love' gets' you in a fix,, -v 
Takes the hit in his jaws, and, without any pause, 
Bolts away with you like bricks. 

But, as a rule, their talk is of the turf, turfy. 
Sydney Smith's son, who was known as 4 Smith 
the Assassin/ was, according to Mr Serjeant 
Ballantine, a man of this class. Late on in 
life, he entertained gloomy thoughts of the future. 
‘On one occasion/ Sir Ballantine says, ‘when he 
was about to meet the Bishop of London at 
dinner, his reverend father suggested to him the 
propriety of exhibiting to that distinguished pre- 
late Ms famiHmty :mth ' the Scriptures, Accord- 
ingly, he seized upon the earliest opportunity to 
ask his lordship “ whether anything was known 
of the condition Nebuchadnezzar was in when he 
came up from grass, 55 5 

With the men who are apt to look at every- 
thing from a pecuniary standpoint and whose 
whole aim in life is to amass money, we are all 
j familiar. As the worship of mammon has been 
condemned by writers and divines of all ages, 
and as this phase of our subject is decidedly 
hackneyed, we shall content oursedves with relat- 
ing a story of one of these men of one Flea. 
General Skobeleff, according to the story, was 
working one evening in his tent near the Danube, 
or near a pond, when a Turkish bomb dropped 
at the threshold of his tent. The general had 
just time to see the sentry outride scoop down 
and throw the shell into the water, Bkobe- 
lefl approached the soldier and said: 4 Do you 
know you have saved my life 1 5 ‘I have done 
my best, general/ was the reply. — ‘Very well. 
"Which would you rather have, the St George’s 
Cross or one hundred roubles V The sentinel 
hesitated a moment, and then, said ; 4 What is 
, the value of the St George’s Cross, any general ? * 
■—‘What do you mean? The cross itself is of 
no value ; it may be worth five roubles perhaps ; 
but it is an honour to possess it* ‘ Well, my 
general/ said the soldier, 4 if it is like that, give 
! me ninety-five roubles and th e Cross of St 
; George! 5 The sentry, it should be noted, was 
| a Jew, with a fine Semitic profile. 

- Another class of men of one idea are those 
who have little or no knowledge of modem 
literature, and who think that all the 4 wit and 
wisdom of the world arc concentrated in some 
fifty antique volumes/ Take an illustration 
from an anecdote told regarding Thackeray* 
Before the great novelist ' could* ' deliver his 
lecture on English Humorists at Oxhotl, if was 
necessary to obtain, the license of the authorities. 
The deputy-chancellor at Oxford, upon whom 
Thackeray waited, knew nothing about such 
trifles as Vanity Fair . * Fray, what can I do to 

serve you? 5 said this bland functionary. 

‘My name is Thackeray, 5 

‘ So I see by this card/ 

*1' seek permission to lecture within the pre- 
cincts. 5 

4 Ah'! You are a lecturer. What subjects do 
you undertake — religions or political % 5 

‘ Neither, I am a literary man/ 


H Have you written anything A 5 
‘Yes | I am the authJi* fg | a mb; Fair: 
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6 1 presume, a Dissenter, Has that anything to 
do with John Banyan's book 1 3 

6 Not exactly, I have also written Pendemiis/ 
t Never heard of those works ; but do not doubt 
they are proper books. 5 

4 1 have also contributed to Punch 3 
1 Punch ? 1 have heard of that Is it not a 
ribald publication ? 5 

There are many other classes of men of one 
idea, to enumerate* the whole of which is no part 
of our intention. A person does not need a wide 
circle of acquaintances to know at least one man 
who is absorbed in but one subject. When two 
men of one idea are thrown together — in a railway 
carriage, for instance — and both endeavour to ride 
their favourite hobby, the result is amusing — to a 
third party. The men themselves may, however, 
be anything hut amused, and may part with 
scarcely a flattering idea of each other’s abilities. 


THE DEVIL'S SCBAUGH. 

BY A N ARTILLERY OFFICER. 

r. 

Ik the year 187- I was quartered at Athlone, in 
the County Westmeath, Ireland. It is not a bad 
military station— for an Irish one— especially for 
a man who cares for outdoor sports. There are 
good fishing and boating on Lough Bee ; and by 
the kindness of the landowners of the neighbour- 
hood, many a day’s good shooting of a miscel- 
laneous kind may be had over the interminable 
bogs that lie all around. I enjoyed myself greatly, 
having a taste for solitary shooting excursions, and 
liking that uncertainty as to what bird or quad- 
ruped would next rise from the heather, which 
is chiefly to he found in Irish sport. Generally, I 
started on such expeditions alone, save for "the 
company of a smart young gossoon of the town, 
Peter Farrell by name, who, having been born 
with the national love of shooting and fishing, 
was only too glad to accompany me" for a nominal 
consideration, and make himself useful in point- 
ing out the ‘ mearnes 3 which divided the pro- 
perties of different owners, sometimes consisting 
in a narrow trench running for miles through a 
bog, and sometimes of an imaginary line, which I 
had to accept in faith, not being able to see a 
trace of it for myself. He also carried my game- 
bag, and would think nothing of a twelve-mile 
tramp over spongy bog-land "with a couple of 
hares over his shoulder and a full bag at his 
side. 

One November afternoon we had gone farther 
abroad than usual, and reached a bog on which I 
had never been before, Peter declared he knew 
it well ; but I rather doubted the statement We 
had had a very fair day’s sport, and it was getting 
time to think of returning home, as the short 
winter daylight was drawing to a close. I had 
an idea that a short-cut might be made to reach 
the high-road by holding a due north-west course ; . 
but Peter inclined to a south-westerly one. The 
argument ran high, when at length we discerned 
a cottage with a thatched roof at the bottom of a 
hollow where the high bog-land sloped down- 
wards to the banks of a stream. 

I sent Peter down to the cottage to inquire the 
way, and meanwhile directed my steps towards 


a little pool of water, some hundred yards in 
diameter, which I perceived at a few furlongs off, 
and on which I hoped to surprise a stray teal 
or wild-duck. Sure enough, there was a flock of 
the former birds feeding in fancied security near 
the edge. I selected a 'stunted thorn-bush * grow- 
ing on the margin as a good shelter behind 
which to approach them unperceived, and began 
stealthily advancing under its cover. The pond 
was surrounded by a large patch of light-green 
moss ; and as soon as I stepped upon it, I became 
aware that it was what is called, in Irish parlance, 
a ‘shaking seraugh that is to say, the water was 
here covered only by a floating mass of weeds 
and peat-moss, closely interlaced, and forming a 
curious combination, that was neither bog nor yet 
terra ftrma. As you walk upon such a place, it 
sinks beneath you, and you see a wave running 
along before you just as when you shake a carpet. 
However, there is generally little danger of break- 
ing through, so closely matted together are the 
fibres, and I advanced with caution, bent on 
having my shot. Suddenly, without the least 
warning, my foot went through, and in an instant 
I was up to my neck in the black, peaty water 
beneath, just keeping my head above the surface 
by the bearing my outspread arms had on the 
moss. It was a terrible situation 1 If once I 
sank, no power on earth could save me — it would 
be like drowning under ice, only that, ice being 
transparent, there would be some hope of being 
cut out in that case ; and here, under the mossy 
blanket, absolutely none, I shouted at the top 
of my voice for help, but with a painful convic- 
tion that if it did not come within three minutes, 
it would be too late, as I felt myself slowly 
sinking. 

Suddenly I felt something thrust through the 
collar of my coat from behind, and heard a man’s 
voice saying coolly : £ I have a good hold on ye 
with the graip now, your honour ; if you make a 
good offer at it, you can scramble out ! 5 

Most comforting were the 'words, in my des- 
perate case. I made a violent strip gle, vigorously 
assisted by my unknown friend with his c graip f 
(a sort of three-pronged drag, which he had in- 
serted under my collar). The cloth held; and 
I scrambled on to my knees, and in that igno- 
minious position, with Any clothes streaming with 
the black water, reached the comparatively firm 
ground of the hog. 

c Muslui, then, your honour is badly off for 
sport, when you must look for it in the Devil’s 
Seraugh ! : said my preserver, as I turned to look 
him in the face. 

He was a strong, burly, Irish peasant, clad in 
the costume that is now rapidly becoming extinct 
— a chimney -pot hat, a frieze coat, knee-breeches, 
and gray worsted stockings. His features were 
striking,' I thought— bushy black eyebrows meet- 
ing each other "over the nose ; gray keen eyes ; 
a mouth that seemed like a straight .line drawn 
across the face, so tightly were the lips com- 
pressed : and a square chin, with a week’s growth 
of bristly black board upon if Altogether, not 
the sort of man you would care to have for an 
enemy. 

4 1 am really very grateful to you, 5 said I. c If 
you had not ‘ pulled im out when you did, I 
could not |pfpm Apt my head dhow uvnci 
five minutes longer. It seems like a special 
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providence that you should have been there 
with your graip.’ 

Mv preserver scowled, and his face became less 
inviting than ever. { I saw your gossoon going 
down the hill to the cottage beyont/ he said. C I 
suppose it was to ask the way. There’s no one 
lives there but myself, so he won’t get much by 
his walk. If you want to get back to Athlone, 
just* cross over the bog there where you see the 
tree growing its lone, and you’ll strike the road. 
— ]s[g ! ’ — as jie saw me drawing my purse from 
my saturated pocket— ‘ Turlough O’Brien wants 
money from no man; God forbid! When you see 
a shaking serangh again, maybe you won’t be so 
ready to venture on it P Whereat he gave a 
ghastly sort of chuckle and walked off, with his 
| graip over his shoulder, just as Peter came up. 

! The action surprised me. as the Irish have their 
full share of curiosity, and rarely resist the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions when they get a chance. 
Peter’s face of dismay when he saw my wet clothes, 
the lake, and my new acquaintance, was a study. 

I wanted to look for iny gun, which I had lost in 
my immersion ; but he drew me away in great 
: haste, ; 

* See now, sir— never mind the gun. It ’s gone ; 
for ever and ever ; and it ’s well you ’re not gone 
With it. Murther’n Irish ! did ever any one see 1 
the liked And sorra a bit of mo knows if we’ll 
get home to-night at all at all, after this P 

1 I’ve just found out where the road is/ said I. 
Pit is exactly where I told you — over the bog 
there.’ 

‘ The road, is Pit V said Peter. ( Ah, then, if 
that were all, sorra much matter it would be. 
But we must only make the best of it, now we Te 
here; and may the Holy Virgin have a care of 
us and be betune us and evil ! ’ And devoutly 
crossing himselfj lie drewute away. 

Heedless to say that, on the way home, I 
demanded an explanation of him ; and after a ! 
great deal of cross- examination, drew from him j 
as curious a story as I had ever heard, and which 
I here give, divested of the many digressions 
from the point, and the rich vocabulary of Irish 
phrases with which it was told me, 

tlohiv O’Brien, the original owner of the cottage 
we had seen, had two sons, Patrick and Turlough. 
Ho one knew whence he himself had come, or 
on what terms he had purchased the land on 
which lie built his modest dwelling; but he 
appears to have been shunned by the people 
:bl.:;.;the:Aeigteurlvbod,' chiefly on account of his 
•divin'g ; in such close proximity to the Devil’s 
Scrangh, a place of which many wild legends 
had, been: told, and which was. the favourite spot 
chosen by the priests wherein to confine, 4 between 
the . froth and the water/ evil spirits exorcised by 
them. Probably, with the exceptions of John 
O’Brien and His sons, there was not a man in 
the county wlio would have ventured near Itotgh 
Galliagh, as the pool was called, after dusk ; and 
the temerity of the owners of the farm was uni- 
versally ascribed to familiarity and friendship 
with the powers of evil. 

To add to the bad reputation of the locality, 
a young girl, betrayed and deserted by her lover, 
had drowned herself in the Lough some years 
before the time of which I write ; and the lover 
himself, having with tardy repentance joined 
eagerly in the efforts made for the recovery of the 


body, was himself drowned also in the same spot, 
and in the presence of many of his neighbours, 
who were unable to rescue him, and who only 
succeeded in recovering the two corpses several 
days afterwards. There was a c wise Woman 5 
living in a little cabin on the outskirts of Athlone, 
who, when she heard of the occurrence, mumbled 
something in Irish, and then informed her awe- 
struck listeners that she had had a revelation, and 
had learned that the pool was under a spell, and 
would infallibly cause the death of the enemy of 
any one who had the courage to drown himself 
therein, repeating the name of the man he would 
doom as the black water silenced his lips for 
ever. 

O’Brien and his sons were more shunned than 
ever after the event just related but when the 
old man died and it was found that lie had left 
the whole of his small possessions to his eldest 
son Patrick, and that Turlough was quite unpro- 
vided to, popular opinion veered round, and set 
in strongly in favour of the younger brother, all 
the dislike due to him being added to the share of 
Patrick. Prom what Peter told me of the latter 
man, I do not think he deserved the opprobrium 
which fell upon him ; he seems to have been kind 
enough to Turlough, giving him a share of his 
house and of the proceeds of the land ; though 
declining, perhaps wisely enough, to make them 
over to him by legal document. Turlough said, 
little, lived in apparent friendship with his 
I brother, and bided his time. It came earlier than 
[he expected, 

I Patrick, like most of the Westmeath men at 
j that date, was a thorough Fenian at heart, and 
managed to get greatly involved in the plots 
which led to that most abortive attempt at a 
rebellion, in which the government appears to 
have known quite as much as the conspirators 
themselves of the secret councils of the latter. 
As a natural consequence, Patrick was i wanted/ 
and equally, as a ...matter of course, he was not to 
be found by the police who invaded his domi- 
| die, 3STo one was there but Turlough, who was 
politeness itself, gave them a glass of whisky all 
! round, and showed them with some pride a deed 
; of gift from Patrick, which, in due legal form, 
made over to his brother Turlough the" former’s 
interest in the farm. . Clearly, nothing was to be 
done, and the disappointed police had nothing 
for it but to return to barracks. 

In what part of Ireland, Patrick lay hidden 
during the years that followed, Peter could not 
tell me j but it was on a spring day. in 1870 that, 
he came again, attended by certain friends of lm 
as witnesses, to claim back the deed of gift from 
his brother. The seven days’ wonder had passed, 
Ireland was quieter than usual, and there was 
ho ’more talk of prosecuting ex-Fehians. The 
farm had only been made over to Turlough that 
he might manage it till better times came, and 
that there might be no danger of confiscation 
What could be simpler than tliat the rightfui 
owner should now reclaim possession. But he 
had reckoned . without his . brother. Turlough, 
sat unmoved by the storm of passionate invective 
that was poured upon him, and stolidly reiter- 
ated his assertion that he had given Patrick full 
value for the farm, and had no intention what- 
ever of giving it up. Words ran high, and 
doubtless blows would have followed, had not; 
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Turlough at last produced an American revolver 
from his pocket, and threatened to shoot every 
man in the house — his house, if they did not at 
once leave it. Against such a practical argument 
there was nothing to be urged ; and the men left 
the hut, carrying with them the frantic Patrick, 
mad with rage, and fired with a true Irish thirst 
for revenge. : 

Their road home lay by Lough Galliagh. As 
they neared it* Patrick broke away from his 
friends, rushed across the quaking Devil’s Seraugh, 
and plunged into the peaty water with a scream 
of his brother’s name mingled with a ban ! 
The party he had left stood still a ^moment in 
horror, and then hurried cautiously towards the 
margin of the pool. But the desperate man never 
rose again. Some thought that he must actually 
have swum under water till he was beneath the 
seraugh, bo as to render rescue impossible and 
make sure of the anathema ! 

From that time forth no living man, could 
lie avoid it, would approach Lough Galliagh or 
speak a word to Turlough O’Brien. The latter 
was cut off from all human companionship, and 
driven to subsist on the potatoes he grew on his 
farm and the milk of a cow which he kept there. 
Whether his terrible penance did him good or 
not, Peter could not say, but I hoped it had done 
so. A man whose heart was wholly bad would 
have left me to perish in the seraugh. 

No one had dared to attempt the finding of 
the corpse of Patrick O’Brien ; but, almost daily 
for years past, Turlough had been seen working 
with his graip here and there along the margin 
of the Lough and in the Devil’s Seraugh itself, 
so the probability was that lie was endeavouring 
to find his brother’s body— whether with a hope 
of avoiding the ban pronounced on the pool, I 
or with the better object of giving Christian! 
burial to the remains of his victim, no one could 
say, though, of course, the peasantry inclined to 
the former belief. No doubt I had met with 
my accident in one of the holes he had dug in 
the seraugh, which had had time to cover itself 
with a treacherous layer of weed. The popular 
opinion was that Turlough himself would some 
day be drowned in such a hole, and thus fulfil 
the weird of the ‘ wise woman.’ 

We: reached Athlone that evening long after 
dark, but in safety, to; Peter’s great surprise and 
self-congratulation. He had been thoroughly 
f lightened by finding himself in proximity to 
the dreaded spot, and for some time afterwards 
boasted less than usual of his knowledge of 
c every hole and comer in the bogs from Moate 
to Athlone.’ 


I am an Irishman by birth and education, and 
have heard many weird stories in my native land, 
but seldom one which impressed me so much as 
that which Peter bad told me. It kept my mind 
busy and my body wakeful that night till >far 
Into the shiall-hoitrs. I did not know-, which to 
pitythe most— the desperate man hurrying into 
the presence of his Maker with anathemas on his 
lips and a purpose of vengeance in. his heart, 
or the living one who e dreed his weird,’ solitary 
amongst .his fellows, nnhelpecl and unpitied by 
them. Ere morning, I had resolved that, so far 
.as I was concerned, the matter should not rest 


there, but that I would at once pay Turlough 
O’Brien a visit, express my gratitude to him 
better than I had been able to do it in the hurry 
of the moment, and try to help him, at least by 
sympathy, if in no other way. He had refused 
to accept money; but lie could scarcely decline 
a few articles, of use to a man in his circum- 
stances, if brought to him as a present and not 
as a reward, and these might be my excuse for 
intruding upon him. Truth tc> tell, I was rather 
doubtful as to the reception I might meet with 
at the farm. 

£ Man proposes, and God disposes.’ It is a 
trite saying, but a practical one. When I rose in 
the morning, I saw the sky covered from zenith 
to horizon by a leaden pall of cloud, whence 
descended an unbroken torrent of rain, turning 
the streets to rivers of mud, and splashing oil 
the pavement from every gutter, as if the deluge 
were come again. Bog- trotting was, in such 
weather, out of the question, and I resigned 
myself to the inevitable, though reluctantly, as 
I knew well that when steady rain begins in 
the County Westmeath in November with a 
falling barometer, no rnan can say when it will 
stop. But I was scarcely prepared for the rain- 
full of that November. Ten whole days did it 
continue without a symptom of cessation ; then 
came a break of sunshine late one afternoon, a 
fine night, and again rain in the morning. When, 
on the fourteenth day, the mercury in the baro- 
meter that hung in the anteroom showed signs 
of rising steadily, in place of jumping up and 
down every few hours, and the clouds thinned 
away and let a watery glimpse of sun come 
through, we were all thoroughly tired of inac- 
tion and indoor confinement, and half the country 
was under water. 

Next morning was a glorious one, with a cloud- 
less sky; and 1 started" on my expedition— alone 
this time, as I did not think it fair to ask Peter to 
accompany me, knowing his feelings on the sub- 
ject of fay destination. 1 found locomotion very 
difficulty as the bogs were ankle-deep in water 
in some places, and once I thought seriously of 
turning back ; but my good intentionswere too 
strong for me, and I struggled ; on. ; Abaut hoon I 
passed the f lone tree’ and came in sight of 
Lough Galliagh. It had become a respectable 
sheet of water by this time. The Devil’s Seraugh 
was quite covered, and evidently my friend Tur- 
lough’s engineering operations must have been 
suspended for some time past by the laws of : 
nature. The cottage still stood where I last; saw: 
it, and u thin wreath of smoke rose from the 
chimney, proving that the owner was at home. 
The stream below it had become a swollen river, 
moving sluggishly onward close to the walls 
of the hut, having evidently Hooded the potato- 
garden and fields adjoining. I was pleased to 
think that I had brought a few luxuries with me, 
a pound or so of tobacco ancl so on ; ! or evidently 
the outcast had need of something fo keep his 
spirits up, in view of the desolation, around 
. him. 

Having thus reflected, I looked again towards 
the gloomy pool where I had so nearly lost my 
life. w Curiously enough, it seemed larger than 
when I had viewed it a. few minutes before. As 
I tried to account in my own mind for this 
: phenomenon, I felt a trembling of the ground 
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! beneath, my feet ; and, with a dull sullen roar, 

I the whole bog, from Lottgh Galliagh downwards, 

| split away, opening a vast chasm, filled with black 
foaming water, and slid away bodily towards the 
stream below. A few yards it thus moved un- 
broken, and then split in every direction into a 
maze of islands, all borne downwards by a resist- 
less rush of water, that had accumulated twenty 
feet beneath the bog upon the impervious marl 
f subsoil, and now bore away its load triumphantly, 
in a roaring torrent, directed straight upon the 
cottage by the stream. 

At the first dull roar, I had seen — I seemed 
to see every thing at once — the door of the hut 
open, and a man standing on the threshold 
looking towards Lough Galliagh. Then the flood 
broke ; and cottage and man vanished like a 
dream in the stream beyond, followed by the 
great masses of peat, which choked up the bed 
of the channel, and piled themselves on the 
further bank like chaos come again. I am not 
ashamed to say that I turned and ran for my 
life. There was no saying whether my part of 
the bog would not follow the other. However, 
the release of the water had saved the remainder 
of the peat ; and I was able, by making a long 
detour, to avoid that chasm where once was 
Lough Galliagh, and to strike the bed of the stream 
about a mile farther down, where already a crowd 
of country-people had collected, and were gazing 
in bewildered astonishment at the devastation j 
around them. One or two of the most practical I 
—or perhaps most apathetic— amongst them were ! 
groping in the rapidly diminishing waters of 
the stream, and fishing out relics of the furniture 
of the cottage, which had been struck by the 
first force of the released waters and carried 
down the stream in fragments, before the mass 
of peat had dammed the channel. 

‘ Hnrroo, # Johneen i } shouted one stalwart 
fellow, holding I on to a long pole with a salmon 
gaff at the end of it. c I have a hoult of some- 
thing weighty this time. Lend me a hand, and 
We 11 have it out. 3 

I knew instinctively what was coining, and 
shrank from the sight. The women screamed j 
and the men crossed themselves as the body of 
Turlough O’Brien was raised from the water and 
drawn towards the bank. His stern face with 
i its black hair looked set and ghastly in death ; 
and it had a great gash across the forehead, 
caused - no doubt by some timber of the hut 
. striking it . in the water. There seemed some 
difficulty in getting the corpse out of the water, 
aud it soon appeared that the right hand held 
a ' j: death-grip of something which looked like a 
bit of smoke-browned rafter. The salmon gaff 
was again used, and the men raised the body 
audits prize together. 

* God be betttne us and all evil ! J shrieked an 
bid woman. c Bure, it’s his own brother he has 
a hoult of ! Throw Mm in again, boys, or bad 
luck; will follow yez ! 3 

_ £ Honseuso, 3 said : I hastily, seeing an evident 
disposition on the part of the men to comply 
■ with:, the injunction. ^Surely that thing ; can’t 
be a body 1* • ■ . 

H « one, however, shrivelled and dried tip 
like a mummy, but nevertheless preserved by the : 
strange antiseptic power of the peat, so that the 
features were perfectly recognisable. A man ba- 


the crowd identified it at once as what remained 
of Patrick O’Brien. Clearly, it had been carried 
out of its resting-place by the descending watei\ 

! As a suicide, the priest refused to bury Patrick 
O’Brien in consecrated ground ; and the public 
opinion against Turlough was so strong that they 
did not dare to lay him in the graveyard. After 
the inquest, the bodies were claimed by some man 
in the neighbourhood, who declared himself— 
falsely, I believe— to be a relative of the deceased. 
Ho one cared to dispute his claim, or ask what he 
did with them ; but I have reason to think that 
the country-people buried them somewhere near 
the old site of Lough Galliagh, by advice of the 
/wise woman,’ who declared that such was the 
only way to remove the ban that hung over the 
place. 


ONLY A LITTLE, .CROSS. 

All cold and lone, on the ground we found lum. 

The brave young spirit had passed away ; 

And as we folded his cloak around him, 

We thought how nobly he fought that day. 

Bright drops of clew on the curls were gleaming 
That lay caressing the boyish brow. 

1 Ah 1 that pale young face in the moonlight beaming 
Is ever rising before me now. 

A broken sword near his hand was lying— 

His mother’s picture— a lock of hair ; 

And to his heart he had clasped, while dying, 

The little cross that she used to wear. 

That bright young head on the ground reposing. 

The white face turned to the star-lit skies, 

How still it lay, while strange hands were closing 
The heavy lids o’er the once bright eyes. 

J Twas then we thought how that light foot never 
Again should beat on the cottage floor; 

1 The joyous laughter was hushed for ever, 

That gaily rang through the open door. 

’Twas then we pictured his mother kneeling, 

To ldss the pillow his cheek had prest; 

From happy comrades, a pale girl stealing, 

To sing the songs that he loved the best. 

We thought how they who with smiles did greet him, 
Could find none dearer to take his place ; 

The noisy children that ran to meet hi m, 

Would watch in vain for his pleasant face ; 

The father’s eyes would grow dim, while telling 
The daring deeds of his gallant boy ; 

And gloom would fall on that little dwelling, 

Whose walls once echoed with sounds of joy. 

•The little cross from his cold hand taking, 

One parting look on his face, and then, 

With trembling fingers,, sind 
We laid it down on his breast again ; 

An d with a prayer for the thousand mothers 

We left him there, for we knew that others 

, Would need our help, oh, far more than he ! 
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OF LISTENING ' f or , stu P ld > P re % 

n »• ' slm PP>’ tllat there are \ 

• a short time ago, by a women who do not H 
A to judge ot his subject, were in the majority, 
vernation is gradually dying We trust that n/ one « 
' w lte a S reat deal more are so far behind the a 
, but we say less. A fall- listening is the exelwiv 
h u ? tlle quantity and the That they , 
rsation. It is obvious that; been so cle 
writer does not mean the who would 
ms which is carried on with the ■ 
rherever men and women rnor 
“hat they describe as social men 
species of talk there is no the 
5 ^re, we should hardly of ei 
serious regret But our tial 
' fc the conversation which picti 
and rightly, as one of the Shal? 


tuac gpoci listeners are 
long women than among 
of a woman’s perceptions, 
sympathies, her capacities 
the very qualities essen- 
’ in the art Is there any 
in the ’whole gallery of 
than the portrait of the 
netian winning Othello's heart by 
n of her listening ? Some of the 
* women have neither beauty, rank, 
recommend them ; we have known 
eir position in the hearts of their 
.. . y to the fact that they were the 

most charming of listeners. On the other hand 
how many women are there whose usefulness 
and happmess are marred by their ignorance of 
this accomplishment I Let us give an illusfcra- I 
tion of our meaning. • 

^ here could you hnd a sweeter, Brighter 
more lovable young wife than Beatrice? As 
Benedict sits opposite to her by the fireside 
after dinner and watches her graceful head 
lending over her book, lie may well feel proud 

up fimto novel!’ ^ ^S^gMly 

' Tf; ^ sa 7 s thinks that house of Parker’s 
would be the very thing for us. There are sk I 

ofgarden! 1 ^^ 611 ° n £ round ‘^ oor ! al *d a good strip 

‘ A good strip of garden on the ground-floor,’ 
repeats Beatrice dreamily, her eyes on the 
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. ‘I wish you’d listen to vli ufc 1 ’in taring/ says 
Benedict, somewhat crossly. ‘If you’d rather 
read, of course ; 1 

* But I would not rather read,’ answers Beatrice, 
•' closing her hook readily, and fixing her eyes on 
; her husband with a well simulated air of pro- 
found interest. But she keeps her finger in the 
place, which Benedict perceives, and draws his 
conclusions ; and presently he gets up, feeling a 
trifle hurt, and says he is going over to have a 
■..■smoke with Jones. 

Nowhere will you find a better sister than 
| Martha. She watches over the domestic affairs 
of her brother Theophilus with the truest devo- 
tion. His gloves are always in their place, 
his coat always brushed ; nor is he ever exposed 
to the mortification of putting on a clean shirt 
and finding too late that it has a button lacking. 
In one respect only does Martha come short of 
the ideal sister. 

‘Would you like me to read something aloud 
to you V says Theophilus, coming into the room, 
where Martha sits by . the fire knitting his winter 
socks. H have just got the new number of the 
A sit die with my article about the vowel sounds 
in Sanskrit in it? 

‘Delightful V cries Martha. 

Thus encouraged, he begins to read, giving 
every word its due weight, as only authors do. 
Presently, he is aware of a low under-current of 
sound. He pauses, and catches the mystic syl- 
lables, f Knit one, purl one, knit two together? " 

C I am afraid you hud it a little dry? he 
suggests wistfully/ Martha protests that, though 
, she is counting her stitches, she is listening all 
the while and enjoying it immensely. But the 
reader’s pleasure is gone. Martha is an admirable 
woman ; why does she not listen ? 

I was asked not long ago to spend a few davs in 
a country-house to meet "the fiancee of the eldest: 
son, an old college chum of mine. The young ; 
lady was pretty, intelligent, accomplished /and I j 
heartily congratulated Tom on the marriage lie 
was making. But when I spoke to his brother 
in praise of Ins future sister, he said gloomily: 

£ Wait a bit? I waited. The first day I thought; 
her clever. The third day I found her not clever 
exactly, but vivacious and amusing. By the fifth, 

I had grown heartily weary of the unceasing flow 
of her commonplace chatter. When, at the end of 
the week, I heard that the wedding-day was fixed, 

I found myself sighing involuntarily. ‘ Since their 
marriage, they have often pressed? me to go and 
stay at the B ooke vies ; but T like occasionally to 
have an opportunity of making a remark my/lf, 
and lor this reason I have always refused the 
invitation.— -Poor Tom ! 


! Ill CHAP, I) CABLE, 

THE LIGUTSHiUMAX. 

^ CHAPTER XXXVIL — THE DIVER. 

c My dear Josephine? .said Mrs SelhvooiL < I can’t 
quite follow you. Why ph-mhl }ou not kvuuw 
a governess* il ' ? mi roall J are bent cm earning 
year ivelihood 1 I cannot endure the thought of 
yon taking a menial position? , ° 

* H not 1 hi. t of a governess menial \ ’ 

Hardly so. At least, a lady can maintain 
; her position as a governess ; but when she 


becomes’ — she hesitated — ‘something else, I mean 
something lower, it makes all the difference in 
the world? 

‘But, dear Mrs Sell wood, I want to step down 
into that inferior class, to be able to see with 
tlieir eyes, hear with their ears, think with their 
brains, and throb with their passions? 

‘It is quite unnecessary/ said Mrs Bellwood. 
‘X can do that You can do it without any 
quixotism. With them, it is as with all satellites 
—they reject the light of their sun ; that is, 
of the social sun, the lady of the house, or the 
gentleman, round whom they move. The butler 
always assimilates himself to the manners and 
modes of thought and expression t of his master ; 
and the lady’s-maid to those of her mistress. 
Of course, they never reach their glory; they 
are, so to speak, pitched in a lower key. They 
repeat their superiors in an inferior sphere. It 
is like the echo to the human voice. The same 
words repeated, but a tone or a semitone, and 
broken— reflected back. I have known I sutlers 
who really might have been mistaken for gentle- 
men, and ladies’-makls with really very ‘pretty 
manners? 

Josephine shook her head meditatively. £ Don’t 
you think, Mrs Bellwood, that the similarity may 
be external only 1 I have heard parrots speak 
like Christians; indeed, T have boon Aid by my 
father of one which said : T No primogeniture! 
Down, with the House of Lords! Tich borne for 
ever ! ;? But it had a parrot’s mind, for all that? 

‘Well/ said the rector’s wite, c mmv than half 
! the people in the world have pnrrotleal minds, 

| if I may so express myself ; they merely repeat 
' what they hear, without attaching sense to the 
words. It is exceptional to find a person who 
thinks as well as speaks. Servants are nothing 
but human parrots ; they repeat more than the? 
words ; they repeat the ideas, prejudices, manners, 
even voices of their superiors, in an exaggerated 
and somewhat grotesque form. Why, half the 
words they use they do not understand ; X .mean, 
those of Latin and Greek origin— perambulator, 
affidavit, telegraph, bicycle, and so on? 

‘ They understand what these words mean, but 
not their derivation? 

1 We know both. The words convey more 
to our minds than to theirs. Bundy, you can 
imagine yourself ten degrees stupider than vou 
are, and you at once dewoml to the menial 
mind? 

Josephine was still unsatisfied. ‘I do not 
know that? site objected. £ ! fancy we who are 
cultured can no more understand' the mind of 
the uneducated, than a man can follow the 
thread of ideas that traverses the brain of a 
horse? 

* They have no threads of ideas— onlv thread- 
ends which they pick up from us. W/ who are 
educated, have our ideas and our reason • and 
we work out problems, and we throw down our 
thread-ends and conclusions ; and the uneducated 
take - them up and tangle them together into a 
ball in their brains? ' 

U do not believe it, Mrs Bellwood/ said Jose- 
phine. ‘ Have you ever seen those mats and rugs 
made by cottagers out of bits of coloured doth 
and list! They weave them into son/*. And of 
pattern, hilt the roam fabric of the mat is strong 
hempen twine. This twine is made into loops, 
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and the fag-ends of coloured fhPlTTZTTr'"^ 
i trough the loops and gr® «J “wt«SS 
1 hese mats have wonderful wear in rtom c hcr ' 
Of the strength and tenacity of t he hemvm^T 
structure. I quite allow that the kffi t- 
men have not broadcloth minds, have niL k made 

it 

SShSiS-fscI 

without going amongthem.’ * ^ tlut 0ut 
I Vou ' VlU n0t flndit out if vou do "o aninnir 

SSe7 here " n ° SHCh 

1 can vou tm Sell "' ood ’ h ? w do J’°u know? How 

oihluiSi™ havnis been insido the « 

lady touidlv 6 % whcit 1 f, e ,’ answered the old 

“U 7 S; J7LZA21Z && 

IsRvasracii&s? 

monotony of desert they trayereed.’ 111 “ 1,mte ) 
I J. am not going to make any discoveries - T i 
mill“olff elpate ? ndi!1 S a flowing with 

I” 

i 

I has a nose resemfe aflLitlf f* 6 11 “P wflle t! * 
the Ascend 

. art and truth V oi a11 t5lu canons of ' 

a llo?of 1 a^t ( £r : t£5 d«n not t, 
made for the exigences of «nvas/ ‘ Uowalice 18 
But why should we go on * mjl 

noses and square lustreless ™,“r S ste PP7 -Wn 
canvas and stitch require it? 5 \vL.!f Cm ’ Se i. lon * 

done your Boa, ^ 

not a picture — it is a caricature.' ' t ls T ' 

a face from the* «“>! nnd ,' viI1 belter many ‘ ( 

4 

from what' we 'wenf &cussih° d J n f rai f l ? n . a W selvc 

thinlring dlhat you nnd I am her 

worked out patienlrin littl^ l'!® 8 are f « m al, Jose] 
stitch from right Xff if ?i &st a knev 

^ to S 
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rice- stitch how mmd how to make a 

■vliat to match hi sfeV tt wf’ t0 , atrail1 hi » »«&. I 

fs 
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you Empire copied the civilisation of Cie The 

j 

iuu 210 ^ convinced J said Josephine * T will I 
ute tell you whether I am wrong and you ** 
niiei I have made the experiment.-^Mrs fehlh I 
ith,S?> aTC J0U UVer ruad m ™ il Ott Tw 

it to mtdf gl ' aci0U8 > 510 ! Ifc is Proper for one 

fh , tiw^i is “? L , arm in ifc- Asmodeus takes the I 

the roolV of 111 n i over Madr i d > “d removes 

8 4 aI1 . , tile houses, so that he can see I 
i & what goes on within : the story of life in everv I 
house m every room, is reve4d to him. Do 
m know I often think of that when i am I 
m with people? I consider what mysteries what 1 

«s chrmbem workings are within these little j 
v ciiam Dei »•?, %vith the two eyes as windows ■ j 

S s and° n fet' l m niteIy f °f t devil to remove the’scalp | 

-fa and let me see what is within. Neither won i 

e the 1p£ 0F TT ™«»her of our order, know/ in j 
f ^.kast what ib going on in the’great citv 

! the 100 fnXd al fh l l- el0W llS ‘ T® want t0 lia ve 

r 51 °is liiteu, that we may look in and spp 
c the stirring in the brains, and then onlv shall 
8 ?. 'mderstand the. .thoughts, and prejudice* tW 

] beb A is ’,\if doubte > and tke poetry of i/emos.’'’ 

‘ f will^T'^di 06 ’’ , added m Selhvood. 

: “£ 4 &%Sfe 

nivs/rv 6 Il» f ln, f— hanging to that city of 
mystuy lie could not understand me, and T 
could not understand him. Ifc was as if I be- 
longed to the dying island Laputa, and he to 
the country of the Houyhnlmmsd 

Travel’ ^ y ° U ^ retei «g to Gulliver's 
‘ Of course, Mrs Sell wood.* 

toy%u? ieSneVer Iead fllrther thm «« voyage; ■ 

_‘I believe they are supposed to limliLthem 
! selves to the infinitely little ’: ' #6ilem . 

mo? spoke for a few moments after this 
Mrs Bell wood was offended. She as well « 
her husband, allowed,’ and^ ^always hacl - allowed 
Josephine to speak freely before them. S 
“ suspected, that the influences at borne 
were unsatisfactory; and they had encouramd 
frankness m her, that they might get to nncFaj/ 
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stand lier mind, and be able to give some direc- 
tion to her thoughts, and exercise some check 
on her inconsiderate impulses. But in permitting 
this freedom, they had to endure the sharpness 
of her tongue, which sometimes cut the old 
people unpleasantly, drawn athwart old pre- 
judices and traditional principles. 

‘Did you ever read Schiller's Diver, Mrs Sell- 
wood 1 * asked Josephine. 

‘Yes, dear-long ago. I do not remember 
much about it, except that a king threw a 
goblet of gold into Chary bdis, and sent down a 
page after it. 3 

‘Exactly. And the page, when lie came up, 
was to tell the Sicilian king what he had seen 
in the depths of the sea. This is what he 
related : 

How the purple darkness of the deep 
Day under my feet like a precipice, 

And though here the ear must in deafness sleep, 

The eye could look down the sheer abyss, 

And see how the depths of these waters dark 
Are alive with the dragon, the snake, and the shark, 

I am quoting an English version of the poem, 
Mrs Sellwood, as 1 daresay my German may 
be inexact : 

In horrible consciousness there I stayed, 

One soul with feeling and thought endued, 

’Mid monsters, afar from earthly aid. 

Alone in that ghastly solitude 1 
Tar, far from the sound of a human tone, 

In depths which the sea-snake hath called her own. 

I am the diver. I am going down into the 
mysterious depths where the whirlpool swirls, 
and where, as Schiller says, “a new sea springs 
from the old sea's breast, 33 But I do not go 
down because I like the abyss, or think it a 
habitable place, or particularly desire, to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the dogfish, dragon, 
and octopus, but to recover the golden chalice 
of my husband’s esteem. 5 

‘ My dear Josephine, 3 answered the rector’s wife, 
*jf I remember the story aright, the page recovered 
the goblet only because it lodged on a shelf above 
the abyss tenanted by these monsters. The king 
cast , in the goblet a second time, and then it | 
fell into the uttermost depth, and from thence j 
the lad never rose. 3 ~ : 

4 It was so. And so, under water there is 
the shelf, and below it the vast profound. My 
husband does not belong to that region of horrors. 
His golden heart has never sunk to that. As 
there are stages in our flying island L&puta, so 

‘ Yery well,’ said Mrs Bellwood. ‘ You go down 
under water to the first terrace, and you will 
find-— you yourself admit it, no monsters there 
—only respectables. I can tell you what you 
will see— because the dredge brings them up-— 
winkles, cockles, and oysters. 3 ■ 

Josephine began with her sweet pure voice 
to sing the mermaid’s song in Oberon. Then, for 
the first time since Richard had .gone, she laughed 
mot with her old Might, ringing tones, but with 
a tinge of sadness, and .said : ‘ Oh, Mrs Bellwood, 

I shall, come up a mermaid, belonging to both 
realms, that above, and that below, understanding 
both, and at home in both. What experiences J . 
shall have gone through !• 

Mrs Bellwood threw down her work and put 
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her arms round Josephine, drew her to her bosom, 
and kissed her. ‘ Yon belong to a different order 
of souls from me, dear child/ she said. ‘I am not 
heroic. I see that you have generous and true 
impulses, and go your own way. In that, you 
differ from me and such as me, I understand 
that, by an ingenious contrivance, locomotives are 
constructed for use in war-time which lay down 
their own rails as they go along— of course, 
travelling very slowly, and always running on 
rails of their own laying. That is like me, and 
persons so constituted as I am ; we always travel 
on rails— rails of our own laying. You are not 
like that ; you make furrows/ 
s Yes,’ said Josephine sorrowfully ; c I tear up 
the road, throw about stones, and wound passers- 
by, and upset myself/ 

* ‘ As you are bent on this experiment — of which 
I do not quite approve, it is so foreign to any- 
thing that I should have considered proper— -I 
am resolved that you shall take a shelf in very 
shallow water, ton must allow me to deter- 
mine that for you. I have a sister, Miss Otter- 
bourne, who lives near Bath, a very kind old lady, 
has her prejudices, as is iisnal with old maids— 
good, wholesome, well-established prejudices, that 
hurt no one. She has written to me for a lady’s- 
maid. If that situation will do, take it. You 
will have dived, but we hold you by a hair/ 
Josephine thanked Airs Sellwood. 

Then the rector came in, and with his fresh 
face, a waft of cool, bracing air. He squeezed 
Josephine’s hand and kissed his wife. 

‘ My dear Charlotte,’ said he to the latter, 

4 we old fogies have antiquated notions, routine 
courses, that are unsuited to extraordinary emer- 
gencies. Josephine has been right. Her heart 
lias told her from the beginning what was to 
be done.— My child, I have seen him ; I have 
spoken with him. I know all the circumstances, 
I have had my finger on his pulse. Josephine- 
S must come down to his level/ 

[To he continued,) 

THE HESSIAN FLY 

Among tlie many visitors that annually with 
the advent of spring-time seek our shores, there 
has been of late years a certain group, whieh r 
though individually small in size, yet travel 
in so numerous a company as to bring terror 
to the British agricultivrist However unwil- 
ling he may he, the farmer must cater gratis 
for these voracious little insects * and should 
they still continue to thrive within pur shores, 
we may erelong find our supply of cereals 
even more rapidly diminished than it already is 
by .bad seasons and over-fanning. This dread 
guest is the so-called Hessian Fly. It comes to 
us not, as we might suppose by its nahiej from 
Germany, but from America. Its first appear- 
ance in Staten Island and Long- island in 1776 
was contemporaneous with the arrival of some 
Hessian mercenaries,: employed in the revolu- 
tionary war. For long it was supposed that 
these soldiers had brought the unwelcome guest 
in their straw ; hence its name. Later, however, 
it was discovered that the Hessian Fly was no 
German importation, for it was unknown in Ger- 
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many before 1833 ; whereas it had always been 
a well-known and mueh-f eared visitant of the 
wheat- fields on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean-in France, Spain, Minorca, Italy, and Asia 
Minor. More probably, therefore, the fly was 
introduced, not only into America, but also into 
Germany itself, either from Southern Europe 
or from Asia Minor. But whenever or how- 
ever introduced into the western continent, 
there for a century the Hessian Fly has been 
busy making havoc among the various grain- 
crops of the country. From Long Island it has 
spread steadily over the different States at the 
rate of twenty miles a year. 

As long ago as 1788, Mr Bond, the British 
consul at Philadelphia, wrote home to the Privy- 
Council. of his fear that ‘the introduction of 
American wheat into the United Kingdom might 
be the means of communicating the insect to 
; other grain.’ So alarmed were the Council, that 
| they sat day after day to consider what measures 
j should be adopted to keep the fly out of this 
; country ; and the business was considered so 
important, that the minutes of the Council and 
| documents obtained from all quarters filled more 
than two hundred octavo pages. The Council 
issued an edict prohibiting the importation of 
corn ; but after about eleven months, the order 
: was withdrawn, the authorities having deter- i 
mined that the insect could not be introduced j 
with grain. But whether in the cargoes of straw I 
shipped by United States shippers at a loss for 
freight, or, as is more probable, in the straw 
used for packing, or with 4 tail 1 or feed-corn, in 
the sweepings of granaries, storehouses, and the 
holds of ships, certain it is that the Hessian Fly 
has at last found its way into Britain. In the 
summer of 1886 it was first detected by Mr 
Palmer on his farm of Bevel l’s Hal], near Hert- 
ford. Noticing a falling -off in his wheat and 
barley, and making an examination to learn the 
cause, the farmer discovered strange-looking ob- 
jects like grains of linseed tightly packed between 
the outer coverings of the grain and the knots 
of the second joints above the roots. He at once 
reported the matter to Miss Ormerod, Consulting 
Entomologist of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
who, having visited the fields, declared it her 
belief that the grain- like objects were the pupae 
of the Hessian Fly— ‘ flax-seeds, 3 as the Americans 
call them. Patient observation of a seed which 
in six weeks developed into a perfect fly, and 
consultation with celebrated entomologists both 
British and American, confirmed Miss Ormerod’s 
opinion. 

Since Mr Palmer’s discovery, the insect h as 
turned up in other parts of Hertfordshire, also 
in Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hampshire, Herefordshire, Suffolk, 
and other counties; and in Scotland at Crieff, 
Forfarshire, Fife, Inverness, and Lord Polwarth’s: 
farms at Merfcoun and Bettyfield. Thanks to 
; ; the promptitude of Miss Ormerod, and the. 
energetic appeals of Mr Whitehead, the chair- 
man, of the Seeds and Plants Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Boyal Agricultural Society, the 
matter has been brought under the notice of 
the country at large through the medium of the 
.;new?jiapers ? . ‘and;, of ;the_ House of Commons in 
particular. At the desire of the Agricultural 
Department, a Report on the Hessian Fly, eon- 


taming a full account of its appearance and I 
habits, with suggestions for methods of preven- ! 
tion and remedies, was drawn tip by Mr White- 
head, and issued to all local authorities in Great 
Britain. From this document we gain much 
interesting information about our troublesome 
visitor. 

The Hessian Fly is a family relation of the 
daddy-longlegs, the common gnat, the water-gnat, 
and the midge, which, like , itself, are included in 
the family Tipulidi e, of the order Diptem, The 
female fly is a creature about an eighth of an inch 
long. Its body is of a dark-brown colour, shading 
into black; its wings are of dusky gray, fringed, 
and rounded at the tips. It is characterised by 
long fringed dark-coloured antennae with bead-like 
joints. The male fly, which is much less abund- 
ant than the female, is said to be smaller, but 
has longer antennae. The insect seems to prefer a 
warm moist climate, and generally attacks plants 
in a poor, thin, gravelly soil, probably because 
these are less able to resist its encroachments. 

It generates twice a year— in the spring and 
early autumn— the first generation injuring wheat j 
and barley plants ; the second attacking young j 
wheat-plants directly they come up. The autum- 
nal attack is, according to Dr Fitch, the more 
I deadly, being * in a double sense a radical one. 

| Each "particular shoot at whose root one or more 
: of these larvae nestle is commonly destroyed by 
the time the worm has attained its growth. The 
presence of these worms is, therefore, readily 
detected by an examination of the small wheat 
in October or November. Individual shoots will 
be found here and there in the field withered 
and changed to a light colour, strongly contrasting 
with the rich green of the vigorous uninjured 
plants.’ The effect of the insect on the plants 
is much like that of the disorder known as 
* gout ’ or ‘ root-falling, ’ only that, instead of 
giving way at the roots and various parts of the 
stems, the plants attacked by the hessian Fly 
are crippled and bent sharply down just above 
the second joint ; while the stems are so weakened ' 
and 4 scrawled ’ that there is little or no corn 
in the ears, and the straw is broken, discoloured, 
and stunted. : 

In the case of the spring generation, according 
to the same authority, the fly appears about 
the 1st of May, and deposits its eggs upon the 
same crop of grain that has already reared one 
brood, and also upon any spring wheat That is 
forward enough for its purposes, selecting the 
more luxuriant of the young leaves. The egg 
is about the fiftieth of an inch long, cylindrical, 
translucent, of a pale red colour, becoming in 
a few hours irregularly spotted with deeper red. 
The insect lays from eighty to one hundred eggs, 
placing from ’twenty to forty upon a single leaf ; 
in the creases of the upper parts of the blades i 
of the young plants. The larva is hatched in j 
from four to eight days. It is a wrinkled, j 
yellowish maggot without legs, but with fourteen | 
joints. When full grown, the larva is nearly an | 
eighth of an inch long, : and of a clouded^ - white 1 
hue, with faink ^ being j 

hatched, the larva moves; the- leaf above ; 
to the second joint of the stem, at the base 
of the blade, and fixes itself head down wards - 
with its head ; close to the soft stem, and absorbs j 
the juices of the plant. After about five or six 
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if you think there is any likelihood of his falling 
into a trap, you had better lay it for him, 5 

* T hat is what I propose doing. Can I have a 
couple of men for an hour V 

4 Yes ; you can have the constable in reserve 
here, and the man from the nearest fixed point. 5 

Five minutes later, I set out with these two 
; men for my proposed scene of action. The house 
at which the attempted burglary had taken place 
was one of a row of about thirty running parallel 
with the railway. I instructed the constables 
to take up their positions far enough down the 
railway embankment to be well out of sight, the 
one about half-a-dozen houses above, and the 
other about half-a-dozen below, the one on which 
our enterprising burglar had already tried his 
hand. I remained on duty in the roadway in 
front of the row of houses. 

I had been pacing up and down there for about 
twenty minutes, when, on turning at one end of 
the road to go back again, I saw a man come out 
from the gateway of one of the houses near the 
other end of the row I was watching. I could 
make out his figure distinctly, and knew that I 
had the advantage of him in that he could not 
see me. The last house at my end of the row 
had its garden 4 end- ways on/ and screened from 
the street by a wall nine feet high. At the edge 
of the pathway opposite this wall, half-a-dozen 
trees had been planted ; and standing between 
them and the wall, as I was at the moment 
I caught sight of the man, I knew that I 
was sufficiently deep in shadow to be quite safe 
from observation. Keeping still, I watched the 
stranger approaching. He was moving briskly, 
though certainly not in a manner suggestive of 
a burglar in flight. Still, this was not a time 
to leave anything unnoticed, and resolving to at 
least have a look at this early bird, 1 moved 
forward so as to meet him in the open. He 
gave me a cheery good-morning, and would have 
passed on ; but stepping in front of him so as to 
bring him tola stand-still, I said : Must half a 
minute/ ■ 

4 1 think you have made a, mistake/ he said, 
smiling ; £ or if not, you have the advantage of 
m e/ A 

( l am not claiming acquaintance/ I explained ; 
4 but I want to have a word or two with you/ 

/ Speak on, then/ he said, still smiling ; 4 but be 
as quick as you can about it. I have a consider- 
able distance to go, and I am too late— -or too early 
—to get any conveyance/ 

4 To come to the point at once, then. I am a 
plain-clothes officer, and I am on the lookout for 
a burglar who has been at work in this road. I 
am bound not to miss any possible chance of 
: obtaining information, and I feel justified in 
speaking to you, as you don’t live in the house 
you have just come out of/ This last was a 
random shot. 

■•/1 4 Well, no ; I don’t live there/ he replied $ f but 
I have been to a party there, and am the last of 
the die-hards to turn out.’ 

He spoke in a perfectly natural manner ; never- 
theless, to my mind the answer was unsatis- 
factory. The houses in this road, if not exactly 
palatial,, were large and high-rented, and the 
families inhabiting them were certainly 4 swell 7 
up to . a point that made, evening dress indis- 
pensable. And this man was not in evening 


costume. His overcoat was open, and I could 
see that his under suit was dark tweed and 
of rather horsey cut, the coat buttoning high. 

4 That is, strange/ I was beginning to say, when 
he broke in with: ‘Then it is a vase of strange 
but true. But why should it be strange V. 

4 Well, I have been walking up and down the 
road for the last half-hour, and I have seen no 
sign of a party going on/ 

4 Nor would you have done for the last hour, as 
far as that goes. For quite that time the front of 
the house has been 44 the banquet hall deserted/’ 
As I have just told you, I outstayed the others ;, 
and my friend and I were chatting in his own 
little den at the back of the house. And now,. 
I’ll give you my name and address, if, they are 
any use to you. 5 

4 They wouldn’t be the least rise unless they 
•were verified/ 

‘Upon my word/ he cried, with a short forced 
laugh, ‘though I am thoroughly aggravated, I 
can’t help feeling amused. What is the crotchet 
yoii have got in your head ? I begin to think / 
you must he suspecting me of being a burglar. 
Now, I’ll put it to yourself, do I 'look like a 
housebreaker V 

■■ The manner rather than the matter of the ques- 
tion caused me to hesitate. The tone in which, it 
was put so emphatically conveyed that, in the 
opinion of the speaker, such an "idea was incon- 
ceivably ludicrous, that I hesitated about answer- 
ing the question that had been put to me. ‘I 
don’t say you look like a burglar/ I at length 
replied, c though, as far as that goes,, you might 
look like a bishop and be a burglar. I am not 
detaining you on your looks, but because you 
have not given a satisfactory account of your- 
self. 1 

4 Oh, you admit you are detaining me, then 1 ’ 

4 Well, yes — that is what it comes to, I suppose/ 

I answered. 

4 Then clearly understand, my fine fellow, that 
you do it at your own hazard/ 

‘Quite, so. You have some good reason for 
declining to give a straightforward account of ; 
yourself j and I must take you into custody.’ ! 

4 Will yon ? How are you going to' .doit? 5 and / 
as he spoke, he stepped back, evidently intending ; 
to show fight. But before either of us could 4 go 
for ’ the other, the two constables came in sight, 
hurrying down the road. At the sound of their 
advancing footsteps, my man glanced round ; and 
the change that had come over his coimtemmce 
when he turned it to ine again, would have con- 
vinced me, if I had not already felt assured of 
it, that even if he had not been on the job I had 
then in hand, he had cause to fear falling into 
the clutches of the police. It was well I had 
been prepared for a rush upon his part, for it 
came now in a style that would have floored 
me if I had not been ready for it. As it was, 

I dodged the blow he aimed at me, and closing 
with him, had him fast when the constables came : 
up, which they did at a run } whem they saw; what 
was going on. After we had secured our man, 
the constables told me of a house upon which 
they suspected he had been operating, • ■' , 

4 All right/ I said, when . I had asked the' 
number of the house. : 4 You, take this man to 
the station, and I ’ll follow on after I have . seen 
the householder.’ 
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At the house on which the burglar had made 
his second attempt at business, there was nothing 
new to be learned — there were footprints in the 
garden, and a pane of glass broken ; and that 
was all. s , 

On getting back to the station, I found that 
the prisoner had given the name of Smith, but 
had absolutely refused to give any address or 
offer any explanation concerning himself. This 
satisfied me that if I had .taken an address from 
him, he would have given me a false one, and 
1 congratulated myself on having stuck to him 
in the manner I had done. Later in the morn- 
ing I put myself in a position to prove that the 
prisoner’s statement as to having been at a party 
was untrue. 

Buck was the position of affairs when the hour 
arrived for going to the police court. I was still 
firmly i persuaded that 1 had got hold of the 
burglar, though X was quite aware that the 
evidence on that point was weak almost to 
nothingness, For the moment, however, this 
weakness was not a fatal one, as there was ample 
evidence to insure a remand on the broader charge 
of being found loitering under suspicious circum- 
stances and refusing * to give any account of 
himself. 

Before the magistrate, Mr Smith, as he still 
chose to style himself, was cool and plausible. 
He took, the respectful and candid line. He 
had no questions to ask the witnesses, he said, 
in reply to the magistrate. Their evidence was 
substantially true, with the important exception, 
that he had not come out from the gateway, 
as alleged, though, as he had been walking close 
to the railings, and the light was uncertain, he 
had no doubt the mistake of the officer was a 
perfectly honest one.— It so fell out, he proceeded 
to say, that at the present time he had reasons 
of a private and personal, but certainly not a 
criminal character for desiring, to keep himself 
unknown, and for wishing above all things not 
to get his name and affairs into the papers. 

The magistrate expressed himself as of opinion 
that the circumstances leading up to the arrest 
constituted— while unexplained— such a case of 
suspicion as entitled the police to ask for time 
to make inquiries. He felt bound to remand 
the prisoner for a week, but would admit him to 
bail. 

As might have been expected, Mr Smith replied 
to the effect that the reasons which prevented 
him from giving explanations would preclude 
him from seeking bail; and he was accordingly 
remanded in custody* It was tolerably evident, 
however, from the manner of the magistrate, that 
unless we could at the next hearing offer evidence 
directly connecting the prisoner with the bur- 
glaries, we would not get another remand, and 
it therefore behoved me to bestir myself in the 
interval. 

. At that period it was custom ary to photo- 
graph prisoners under remand; and on the 
following day I was furnished with a ' portrait 
of my man. Provided with this, 1 set out 
on my travels' in search of a clue. 1 worked 
literally night and darn Once more I tried my 
fortune with pawnbrokers and suspected, receivers 
of stolen property; and this time I added iron- 
mongers’ establishments to my line of explora- 
J 'turn, in the hope that mine shopkeeper in that 


business might recognise the portrait as that of 
a man to whom they had sold Tools that could 
have been used in housebreaking, I prowled 
about thieves’ quarters, and scraped acquaintance 
with ‘corner-men ’ and habitual criminals. I 
sought out firemen, street coffee-stall keepers, 
market gardeners, carmen, and other night-toilers. 
But all in vain ! 

At midnight preceding the day on which Smith 
had again to appear in court, it was still a case 
of ‘as you were’ with me, so far as concerned the 
possession of evidence calculated to incriminate 
the prisoner in respect to any specific burglary, 
I hack come home dead-tired, and thoroughly 
depressed in spirit, for I could not but ‘bitterly 
think of the morrow.’ I felt as strongly as ever 
that Smith was the burglar ; but feeling was of 
course of no avail, was a thing not to be even 
mentioned in court, and I had no doubt as to 
how the magistrate would act when he found 
there was no evidence forthcoming. 

Prisoners under remand had to be brought up 
from the county jail by rail ; and in the morning 
I went to the station with the van, not, however" 
with any definite object in view, but from mere 
restlessness of mood. I was on the platform 
when Smith got out of the railway carriage, and 
I fancied I saw him give a slight shake of the 
head to a woman who was one of about; a seme 
of spectators standing in line between the station 
door and that of the. "prison van. The movement 
upon his part — if it was a movement— was so 
slight that I could not fed certain about it ; 
but though, in doubt, I instantly resolved to 
watch the woman. Tearing a leaf from my' 
pocket-book, I wrote a message to the superin- 
tendent on duty at the court, telling him that I 
purposed trying a last chance for getting evidence, 
and asking him to keep the case back as long as 
he conveniently could. 

When the van had driven away, the woman 
turned her steps in another direction, and on 
reaching the nearest public-house, entered it. But 
almost immediately she emerged from it again, 
accompanied by a man whom I recognised as a 
police-court tout. He had been a solicitor’s 
clerk, but had ‘gone wrong’ through drink, and 
now picked up a precarious livelihood by advis- 
ing small-fry criminals undertaking their own 
defence. That the woman should' be in com- 
munication with this man way from my point of 
view, so far so good. He was a smart fellow, 
and it was doing him bare justice to lake it for 
granted that if he caught; eight of me, he would 
so regulate his movements as to test whether 
or not it was his companion I was tracking. I 
had therefore to follow the pair at such a 
distance as not only made it impassible for me 
to pick up any stray crumbs of the animated 
conversation in which they were evidently en- 
gaged, but also put me m danger of losing sight 
of them should they turn off short or sharp. 
By -and- by I saw thorn eros* the ro&4'%U& un tor 
a second public-house. Nearly opposite to this 
4 public ’ was a pawubmhnV iVlkhhimib |§ 
which r was professionally well known For 
this I instantly made a dash, and hastily ex- 
plaining— in a general way— to th^brfbprietor 
the position X was in, I was by his ‘ kind per- 
mission’ allowed to substitute a light -coloured, 
differently cut, more swellish-looking. overcoat for 
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the black one I bad been wearing ; to exchange 
my billycock te a Hop* hat, to mount a pair of ! 
eye-glasses and tlon a coloured necktie, and alto- 
gether to make very considerable and, as I trusted, 
tolerably effective alterations in my appearance, 
.Moreover, J was permitted to watch the public- 
house from a storeroom window which fully 
commanded it. 

About ten minutes after I had taken my station 
there, the tout and his companion came to the 
door, and having , glanced steadily and critically 
up and down the road, and — apparently-— com- 
pared notes, once more set forward, evidently in 
a relieved frame of mind Of course I imme- 
diately followed. For a quarter of a mile farther 
the trail lay along the high-road, then the couple 
turned suddenly into a side street, into which I 
followed them just in time to see them enter 
a shop of the ‘small general 7 order. I waited 
on watch a few doors off, and in about five 
minutes saw the man leave, and pass out at the | 
other end of the street. When a few more I 
minutes had elapsed without the woman coming 
out, I began to fear that she had given me the 
slip. Besolving to reconnoitre closer, I walked 
slowly past the shop, and looking in at the 
window, beheld the woman behind "the counter, 
her hat and mantle taken off, a ‘ bibbed ’ apron 
on, her dress sleeves turned up, and looking 
every inch the shopkeeper at home. The name 
above the door was Henry Dunn. I did not 
wish to raise any suspicion in the woman’s mind 
by entering the shop so shortly after herself. I 
therefore made my way to a respectable-looking 
public-house at the other end of the street, 
to try if I could there glean any intelligence of 
Mr Henry Dunn or the lady who was presiding I 
over his modest business establishment. Enter- 
ing the bar, I called for a glass of ale, and then, 
taking the portrait of Mr Smith from my pocket, j 
showed it to the barman who had served me, | 
asking : ‘ Do you happen to know 7 who that is V j 

‘Well, no ; I can't exactly say that I do, 5 he j 
answered ; ‘ and yet I seem to know the face. 5 

4 Enow it ! Why, of course you do. Try again, 
old man ! 5 exclaimed a young fellow, who, I 
subsequently gathered, was billiard-marker to the 
house, and who, with the freedom characteristic 
of public-house manners, had been looking over 
the other’s shoulder and joining in the examina- 
tion of the photo. ■ , 

‘It ain’t any one as uses the house, 5 said the 
i barman, though rather in a tone of question than 
assertion. 

‘Well, not regular, 5 said the marker ; ‘his 
! regular house is the Prince of Orange . He 5 s a 
j big gun among the pothouse politicians there, 
i But he often drops in here of a morning for a 
| corpse-reviver.— Come, surely you know who it 
is now ; I knew him in an instant, 5 
I ‘Why, la! yes; it’s Harry Dunn, 5 said the 
| barman, his face brightening. No-confidence 55 

Dunn, as they call him. 5 

4< Bight you are at last/ said the other. — ‘Eh, 
guvhior V , 

‘ Yes, that is the man/ I answered. ‘But I 
didn’t know he was called ‘‘No-confidence Dunn.” 
How didhe come by that name V 

f 0h, he fancies himself at politics ; goes to j 
I public:; meetings, and comes out strong in the : ! 
i M.P. .line. Questions the speakers, you know, ; 


and bawls out, “ Answer my question, sir, or 1 3 11 
move a no confidence 5; — — Are you going to put 
him in a paper V he suddenly asked in con- 
clusion, 

‘Less likely things have happened/ I replied 
in an oracular tone, and smiling to myself as I 
thought of the present-day possibilities of fame in 
association with the illustrated Police News. 

Leaving the public- house, I took a cab to the 
nearest police station, and having obtained the 
assistance of a couple of constables, drove back 
to Dunn’s shop. Entering with my companions, 

I found the same woman still behind the counter, 
and greeted her with: ‘ Good-morning, Mrs 
Dunn.’ 

‘ Good-morning, sir/ she answered, looking with 
some surprise at the constables, 

‘ Where is Mr Dunn ? 5 I asked. 

‘ In the country/ she replied. ‘Why I 5 

‘He was in the country ; but he was brought 
back this morning, as I daresay you know. You 
see who we are ; and however surprised you may 
affect to be, you can guess well enough what 
business we are here on, I am going to search 
these premises. 5 

‘ Where is your ’—she was beginning ; but before 
she could get out the word warrant, 1 had pushed 
through to the little parlour adjoining the shop. 
Opening a cupboard in it, the first thing that met 
my view was h pile of small parcels, which, on 
being undone, were found to contain valuable 
property— mostly initialed or crested plate and 
jewelry— of a kind that could have been unhesi- 
tatingly sworn to, and that I at once knew to 
be the proceeds of burglaries committed in our 
district. Having secured these and a very neat 
and complete kit of burglar’s tools which I dis- 
covered in an up-stairs room, I deferred— for want 
of time — a thorough search until a future occasion. 
Meanwhile, leaving the premises in charge of the 
constables, I arrested Mrs Dunn. She probably 
felt that matters had reached a stage at which 
silence upon her part would be golden. At cany- 
rate she accepted the situation Very quietly, merely 
asking, as I led her to the cab, on what charge she 
was apprehended, I replied, that, personally, I 
would put the point lightly, and say unlawful 
possession of the property, though the probability 
was that rny official superiors would see their way 
to charging her with the graver offence of receiv- 
ing stolen goods well knowing them to have been 
stolen. h:; 

We reached the court a quarter of an hour 
before my ease was called on, and as it was now/ 
a strong and plain case, there was sufficient 
time for making the arrangements for conducting 
it under its new aspects. When it came on for 
hearing, the male prisoner was brought in by ; 
himself. Leaning forward with his folded arms 
upon the rail of the dock, he glanced round the 
court, and especially at me, with a very confident * 
air. The first' intimation that he had of the 
arrest of his wife was when, a minute later, she 
was led into court. At., sight : .of Ixer, : ,fhe' blood 
returned to his eountehahee again with a rush, 
turning i 1 1 i vid, almost black indeed, with passion, 
as, throwing his arms above; his head, he exclaimed 
with an iinprecation : ‘ Bounded on— rounded : 
on! 5 But that the officers guarding the dock 
were too quick for him, he would have felled . the 
female prisoner as she was placed beside him 
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-whimpering ; * 0 no, Harry- How can you think 
so of me ! * His maimer and action at this junc- 
ture were, to those experienced in such affairs, as 
good as a practical admission of guilt. From that 
point the case for tlie prosecution went smoothly 
and surely. I repeated in evidence what I have 
alreacly told here of. my morning’s work and its 
results, and produced the stolen property found, 
together with the lists descriptive of portions of it 
that had been issued from time to time. On this, 
a further remand of a week was granted, to allow 
opportunity for bringing forward the owners of 

I the various articles. 

| During the interval between the committal and 
the trial, I obtained some interesting particulars 
concerning the selhdubbed Mr Smith and his 
work. His escaping detection so long had been 
in a great measure due to the methods by which 
he had disposed of his plunder. He had kept 
altogether aloof from professional receivers of 
stolen property, and iu fact was not known in the 
trade at all Such articles as could have been 
unmistakably identified, he. had had the self- 
restraint to refrain from putting on the market 
immediately 3 and though his storing them for 
a time ultimately furnished conclusive evidence 
against him, there was no doubt it had deferred 
the evil clay. At. the trial, a verdict of guilty 
was returned against the male prisoner, and he 
was sentenced to live years’ penal servitude ; but 
the woman was acquit, ted on the ground that 
she had acted under the direction of her hus- 
band. 

What the real name of this convict was, is 
even now not known with certainty to the autho- 
rities. During the' week of the first remand, 
however, we in our division had come to speak 
of him as Single-handed Smith, and so we speak 
of him still, when,, as sometimes happens, his 
exploits crop up 221 conversation, among our- 
selves. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE A KB ABTS. 

From some experiments which have been lately 
made in the United Skates, it seems probable 
that, nitro-glyecrine may eventually supersede 
gunpowder as a charge for sheik In the ex- 
periments referred to, shells filled with this, 
terrible fluid were fired from a twenty-pounder 
fieldpiece with. a charge of three pounds of gun- 
. powder* In. one case, where the gun was aimed 
point-blank against a bank of soft earth, the shell 
scooped out a cavity in, the soft soil of eight feet 
in diameter, and no less than five feet deep. For 
comparison of results, an ordinary shell charged 
with common powder was fired into the same 
bank from the same distance, when the hole made 
was only two and a half feet in diameter, and 
but one foot deep. 

' As a precaution against fire, some scenery at 
one of the Brussels theatres was coated, two years 


ve demonstrated that the canvas 
endured perfectly incombustible, 
is due to an engineer., in the 
-• process ' will now be adopted 
country. It is said that this 


!«» 


simple application does not interfere in anyway 
with the material upon which the scenes are 
painted, nor does it have any prejudicial effect 
on the colours employed. 

It would seem, according to a Dresden news- 
paper, that disasters to eyesight are far more 
common than is generally supposed. It is there 
stated that in Germany" and Switzerland more 
than two million glass eyes are manufactured 
every year. One French house alone manu- 
factures three h undred thousand annually. The 
greater number of the unfortunate purchasers 
of these artificial eyes are labourers and artisans, 
more particularly those who are exposed to fire 
and, who are employed in ironworks. It is stated 
that an artificial eye seldom lasts fox* more than 
five years, for the natural secretions of the glands 
cause the surface of the glass to become cloudy. 
The imitation of the natural eye is so exact— 
the pupil being made of coloured glass, and red 
lines being painted on the inner surface to simu- 
late veins— that it is with extreme difficulty that 
a man with a glass eye can be distinguished from 
those with natural sight. 

A new primary battery for electric-lighting 
purposes has been invented by Mr 0 . Maltby- 
Newton, G.E., who claims for his invention the 
following advantages : It will give a constant 
current, affording a brilliant and steady light 
for one hundred and twenty hours without any 
kind of attention ; and the battery need not be 
run off for these one hundred and twenty hours 
at a time, but may ho used for an hour a day 
or an hour a week until exhausted, as may be 
required. The fluid used is nonworrosivej and 
gives off no fumes. The new battery is intro- 
duced to public notice by the * Electric Light 
Syndicate of West Street, Finsbury, London/ and 
it is intended that it shall bo hired by consumers 
at a nominal rental, and be recharged when 
required, and generally kept in working order 
by tho Company. The cost of using this new 
form of battery is estimated to equal that of gas 
at four shillings and sixpence per thousand feet. 
The apparatus has no machinery to get out of 
order, and it can be kept in any outhouse, shed, 
or cellar. 

It is worthy ^ of notice, as showing the gradual 
introduction of electricity for unusual purposes, 
that the captain of tho South Coast Tricycle Club 
recently rode a machine lighted by a small incan- 
descent lamp fitted with a rdleekr, It h said 
to have given a good light, and the experiment 
was in every way a success. 

An interesting paper, entitled Tim Oolcmrcd 
Lace as a Problem in Sanitation, was recently 
read by Bishop Penick at a Public Health Con- 
feme at Louisville, United States. In the course 
of this paper the writer said that the negro since 
his emancipation had degenerated in a very marked 
degree, and that lie is dying off fifty per cent, 
faster than his white brothers. He also said that 
the death-rate among the coloured race : §?m much 
larger than its increase ; aod Jfcs 1 - this, 

that, unless something was done to prevent this 
mortality, the race would in time become extinct. 
A curious commentary upon this view is afforded 
by a paragraph in die Scientific American to the 
effect that a coloured woman in Marion County 
K-wafiy died of mmsW at the age of one hun- 
ched and twenty-two years. She retained all her I 
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faculties up to the time, of her death, and said 
that she had never taken a dose of medicine. In 
the last cotton -picking season, she took her share 
in the work, and did that work well. It is stated 
that her age is attested by authentic records. 

A contemporary gives particulars of a very 
singular surgical operation, A year ago, a 
man at Huntingdon attempted to murder his 
sweetheart by stabbing her with a sword-cane, 
and was duly sentenced to penal servitude. His 
victim gradually recovered, but constantly main- 
tain eel that a portion of the blade still remained 
in her body. In this conjecture it seems she 
was right, for a piece of steel more than sis 
inches in length has just been taken from her. 
The most peculiar part in connection with the 
operation remains to be stated. The original 
wound was in the girl’s chest, and the blade 
has been extracted, broken end first, from her 
back, so that during its sojourn in her body the 
piece of steel must have turned completely round. 
Her recovery is only a matter of time. 

A new grain-drying machine has been invented 
by Mr James Black, Dumfries, who was formerly 
a" kiln-man, and was thus well acquainted with 
the problem to be solved. The machine, although 
a small one, will dry at the rate of forty bushels 
an hour. It consists of an iron case, in ' the 
interior of which are four wire cylinders extend- 
ing its whole length, about fourteen feet. The 
heated air from a furnace below rises through 
this case, and gradually dries the grain, which is 
supplied at the top, and is carried from cylinder 
to cylinder in turn, and eventually discharged j 
perfectly dry. An exhaust fan expels the steam 
as it rises from the grain. It is said that the 
drying is more equal than when effected in 
a kiln, and that the heating can be done at 
far less cost The machine has another advan- 
tage in 'being portable, for it can be shifted | 
from place to place. 

According to a paper read by Dr T.. D. Orothers 
before the Society for the study of inebriety, 
there are now in America fifty different hospitals 
for drunkards. These contain more than one 
thousand patients j besides, it must be remem- 
bered, another thousand, who are under treatment 
outside the hospitals. In most of these cases, 
the disease — for "inebriety is now looked upon as 
a form of disease-— had existed for many years, 
It is said that thirty-five per cent, of the ‘cases 
under treatment are permanently restored. Dr 
Orothers considers that the marked intensity of 
inebriety in America as compared with Britain 
may be ascribed to the ‘greater intensity of nervous 
function/ He does not believe in so-called cures 
or antidotes for this form of £ drunkenness, 5 but 
maintains that each ease should receive special 
study of its peculiarities, and should be subjected 
to strictly scientific treatment. 

The following method of preserving cut flowers 
has recently been published. An inverted glass 
shade is placed in a soup-plate or other 3 ion- 
porous vessel, and surrounded with water. The 
fresh-cut blossoms are then placed under the 
shade, and at the same moment a small quantity 
of spirit of chloroform, that is, chloric ether, is 
dropped into the water. Flowers thus treated 
will, it is said, keep fresh for months ; but the 
operation of placing them beneath the shade and 
pouring in the chloroform must be done quickly. 


j The occurrence of unusually hot weather has 
always the effect of calling attention to methods 
of purifying water ; and there are now under 
discussion some new systems of cleansing waste . 
waters with a view to prevent the pollution of \ 
rivers. One of these which is attracting attention 
is a process suggested by Dr G arson of Hamburgh 
According to this process, the waste water is first 
of all placed in a reservoir and treated with 
chemicals, which form a precipitate. This pre- 
cipitate is mixed with peat and used as manure. 1 
The remaining liquid is now subjected to filtration l 
through a mixture of sawdust and peat, by which 
any colouring or offensive matter is at once 
abstracted. The result is a water which is per- 
fectly odourless and tasteless ; and this applies 
even to liquid which is the refuse of dye works 
and tanneries. The system is said to he eeonomi- . ; 
cal, as the by-products are of almost sufficient j 
value to cover the cosh : 

Our readers will remember that a. few years 
ago we gave a full description of Mr Fleuss 7 s : 
diving; apparatus, and also of the application of t 
that invention to the saving of life in gas-laden * 
mines or other noxious atmospheres. The same 
indefatigable inventor has now successfully applied 
his talents to the production of a domestic hand 
ice-machine, by which small quantities at ice can 
be readily produced. The machine acts upon 
Carre’s principle, .which is described in every ; 
physical text-book. This process consists of vapor- 
ising a portion of the waiter treated by means 
of a vacuum, aided by the absorptive action of 
sulphuric acid. The machine will be of great 
value not only in ordinary households where 
small quantities of ice are constantly in demand, 
but also to yachts and other vessels not provided * 
‘with the power which is necessary to actuate the f 
freezing-machines which are used so largely in 
steam-vessels. The machine is small and compact, 
and is not costly. 

Dr Thomas Taylor, microscopist to the depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, has in the 
last annual Report of that department shown, . ! 
by means of photo-mi erograpbs and coloured 
plates, illustrations of the crystallisation of butter ■ 
and other animal fats. He shows that the fats * 
of different animals differ in their crystallisation, j 
and asserts that if butter, lard, and beef-fat. are ' 
separately boiled and gradually cooled, the crystals 
that are" formed will show marked differences 
under microscopic examination. These differences 
arc easily to be seen in tho photographs alluded 
to, and they point out a ready means of detecting 
butter which has been adulterated by spurious j 
fats. ; 

Methods of identifying artificial butter are of ■ 
peculiar interest just now, for tho Houses of j 
Parliament have recently discussed the subject ■ 
of these substitutes for butter and the name by \ 
which they should be called. It is now re- 
solved that the word 4 Margarine 5 shall be used 
instead of ‘ Butter! lie ; 5 and dealers who fraudu- 
lently supply the artificial for the real article will j 
be subject to heavy penalties. Margarine when I 
properl y made is by no means an unhealthy ; com- 
pound ; but it should of course be sold for what 
it is, and not for genuine butter, as has been ; 
the custom among certain dishonest traders. In ' 
Germany, it has been proposed that margarine 
should be mixed during’ preparation with oiie of 
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tlie products of the dry distillation of tar, which, 
would in no way affect its taste, wholesomeness, 
or general appearance ; hut the mixture so treated, 
when brought into contact with a solution of 
soda or ammonia, would become bright red. This 
result would also follow if genuine butter were 
adulterated with even a small quantity of the 
prepared margarine. 

The question of the danger attending the use of 
arsenical wall-papers has recently been revived by 
the Lancet, It is stated that, contrary to general 
belief, green is not the only colour which should 
be avoided as being likely to be charged with an 
arsenical compound, but that various other gaudy 
wall-papers are contaminated with the noxious 
metal to a considerable extent Block -papers 
should be particularly avoided, for the rubbing off 
of the flock causes the colour to be disseminated 
in the air as a fine dust, which can be readily 
drawn into the lungs. Arsenic is used in the pre- 

f aration of many colours which cannot be truly 
escribed in themselves as arsenical. Thus, many 
of the aniline pigments have arsenic present in 
them, generally as an impurity caused by careless 
manufacture, and magenta is one of the colours 
which is likely to be so contaminated ; so that 
the conclusion to be drawn from these remarks 
is, that the colour of the paper is really no guide 
to the presence of or freedom from arsenic. The 
tests for the presence of this metal are compara- 
tively simple., and can be performed .by an 
unskilled hand. They are fully described in 
any text-book of chemistry. 

. It has been stated that a substance resembling 
ivory, of great hardness and of creamy whiteness, 
can be made from potatoes. The tubers, must be 
of good quality, and after being washed in diluted 
sulphuric acid, are boiled in the same liquid until 
they form a dense and solid mass. They are 
then freed from the acid and slowly dried. This 
artificial ivory can be dyed and turned in the 
lathe, and applied to any of the uses for which 
real ivory — now 5, becoming so scarce— -is usually 
employed, ^ It remains to be seen whether this 
imitation ivory will answer for many purposes as 
well as celluloid. It certainly should be much 
cheaper to manufacture. 

The ash from the volcano Cotopaxi has recently 
been analysed at a certain place where it fell, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty miles from 
the mountain. It was found to consist of quartz, 
felspar, magnetite, and specular iron ore. It is 
curious to note that silver was present in this ash 
to the extent of nearly two hundred grains per 
ton. This seems a very small proportion ; but 
when we consider the amount of ash ejected 
during one eruption of the volcano, winch is 
spread over the vast area in Heated m Urn distance 
at which this sample was collected, it must be 
soon that the total quantity of the precious metal 
distributed throughout the dust is reallv enor- 
mous, ■ 

.The results of some inquiries as to the con- 
dition of certain trees in the Park and grounds 
rtV * contained in 

nexit oi Agrieulti re. It seen s that some of these 
ir.es have been completely d nuded of foliage by 
the action of destructive nise t$ and the matter 
.has now really become serious. It was hoped 
that when the English sparrow was imported 


across the Atlantic, that the mischief woulc 
cease ; but it now seems that the pugnacious 
little bird has rather protected these insects, by 
driving away the native birds which used to feed 
upon them. It is to be hoped that the close 
attention given to this important subject will 
lead to some remedy being soon adopted. 

A recipe for a good and cheap disinfectant has 
recently been published. It is compounded as 
follows : In a pint of water are dissolved thirty 
grains of nitrate of lead ; in another vessel, two 
drachms of common salt are dissolved in two 
gallons of waiter; when the crystals disappear, 
the two liquids are mixed together ; and after 
the precipitate which is formed has been allowed 
to settle, a clear fluid remains, which consists of a 
saturated solution of chloride of lead. This liquid 
can be used for all the usual disinfectant purposes, 
and a doth saturated with it will speedily render 
the air of a sickroom sweet. Nitrate of lead is 
a cheap salt, and the mixture can be made with- 
out much trouble. 

It has lately been pointed out that the banner 
of steam given off locomotives may.be regarded 
as a hygrometer or deteeter of the amount of 
moisture" present in the air. If the aimaqPtere 
be already saturated or nearly saturated with 
waiter, mid rain may therefore be looked for, the 
steam from the chimney is seen to hover in. an 
uncertain manner over the train, and will some- 
times form a cloud one hundred feet long or more 
behind the moving carriages. In dry; weather, cm 
the other hand, the steam rapidly disappears, and 
in some instances it is so quickly drunk up by 
the thirsty air as to make no visible cloud at all. 
Those who live near railways have, therefore, a 
ready means of ascertaining whether wet or dry 
weather may be expected by the appearance of 
the cloud from the locomotive chimney. 

A new industry, and especially one" that makes 
good use of what has hitherto been regarded as a 
waste product, is always a matter of -great inte- 
rest and importance. Such an industry has re- 
cently been established in South Staffordshire, 
its object being the preparation of basic slag for 
agricultural manure. For this purpose, the Staf- 
fordshire Steel and Ingot Iron Company at 
Bilston has recently laid down extensive, plant 
for grinding the slag. The machinery used Am E 
verifies the material to such an extent that "the 
finished product will pass through a sieve of ten : 
thousand holes to the square inch. The manuml 
value of this slag is due to the large quantity of 
iron and phosphoric acid which it contains. 

The sunflower has hitherto been valued in this 
country chiefly for its poetical fame, latterly as 
an aid to aesthetic decoration, and has also been 
turned to the more prosaic purpose of poultry- 
feeding, its seeds being much appreciated by 
domestic fowls. According to a Cuban journal, 
the plant is cultivated in certain swampy districts 
with great advantage to the general climate. 
From observations made during the month of 
June 1885, it was found that a quarter of an acre 
of these plants will give off in a day sixt y-five 
gallons of water in the form of vapour. There 
seems little doubt .that the flower not only, acts as ’ 
an absorber of water, but that it destroys malaria. 

It of course emits, as all plants do, pure oxygen in 
xchange for the carbonic acid it appropriates; 
but if. is suggested that possibly the axomatio 
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odour of the sunflower may be possessed of anti- with stray articles I liad found in one place or 


septic properties. 

It has recently been stated that ninety per cent. 


another. 

Jnst before Christmas, I found an Old Moore's 


of wild animals which are kept in confinement dlmanac; and during January following, two 
are sutyeefc to heart disease r but thw complamt is cambrio handkerchiefs, one nearly new, with A. S. 
by no means the only one which attacks animals , . , i • ** J / , v ,v 

artificially reared. ■ 4e elephant is specially sub- embroiderer! ® satm-stitch monogram ; the other 
ject to a number of diseases, of which the most rather, wprn and unmarked, 
fatal seems to be rheumatism. The monkey One Valentme’s Day (Sunday) I went to church 


ay (Sunday) I went to church 


tribe generally succumbs to bronchial affections with my mother. Kicking the mm before hie on 
and heart disease. The tigers, lions, and felines the road, I saw something glisten in the sum I 
generally suffer from heart disease, coupled with stooped, and picked up a tiny chased gold pencil- 
dysentery; while the canine tribe seems to be cas0j Hk e those that are often hung on watch-, 
almost free from these ailments. _ , guards. Imagine my delight, and chagrin, when 

J^sj^.'ssgzssxiz -i »”«» ff’ “,'r s ntr, il 

of reindeer hair, instead of cork, for life-saving 111 ^ er P oc ^ ei * ^ am a f lai ^ I thought of little else 
purposes. His attention having been called to during the long morn mg service. It was locked 
the great buoyancy of reindeer hair, he made a up in my mother’s desk till she made inquiry as 
number of experiments, and constructed the appa- to its owner ; then, after a year or more passed 
ratus referred to. One article is a bedstead or by and no owner turning up, it was considered 
couch which can readily be converted into a small to belong to me. 

boat* This boat, although only calculated for the During the four following years I found a 
support of two men m the water is found to baby . s c ° ral anrl bells , nearly new, in the lmy- 
sustain three with ease. A dress has also been r , . u V . • u P . J 

made of reindeer hair, clothed in which a man lields - * ? mk ^11 necktie ; a book-mark 
cannot sink ; it is asserted, indeed, that reindeer s P ra J ant ^ Dncy worked on it in silk 

hair will support ten times its own weight and beads ; two half-worn cedar pencils, a book of 
Beyond these advantages, the material has the Scotch Songs much worn, and two horseshoes, 
property of furnishing a costume which is warm The last-named were nailed to the back-kitchen 


and comfortable. door and painted black. The book gave me my 

- — — ~ — - — — — first insight into the breezy poetry of Scotland. 

FINDINGS AND KEEPINGS. Nearly all the shorter songs in the book I got by 

It has been my fate during the whole of mv life, i i ,v* 

T „ n ^ ° u , /. v . i ; Some mouths passed, by ana nothing came m 
from the time I was seven years ot age, to find odd T V n i r i n x 0 i 

„,*•»„ <> _ i \ ■, . ° ? . , ray wav. I was fully employed both at school 

articles ox more or less value lying in my path, J ■ i x r £ d. n i ; ■■■■*■ 

T r- v ii ? * t J y and home, and seemed to forget all about the 

to winch 1 have rarely been able to find owners. i r .r v . r , ,, , * 

rn . .n-„ nTT ?„„ ^ v i * > i t matter. My fifteenth birthday, at the end of 

I he old saying oi ‘Findings keepings 3 has been * . J v n J 

+v ■ - 4. , June, however, was exceedingly warm and oprores- 

verified, except m three or lour instances which, . ’ T , . 3 , n ° v * , 1 1 \ 

y. v . V sive,: I had some school-friends coming to spend 

curiously enough, were of the most value pecuni- . r i . , T •, ° . 1 T 

*-» ✓> .? t a r j i . 1 , the evening and have tea m the home-close. In 

anly. My first finding was when running home >, T x „ ^ * l 

frmn T .1; “ > .... a >^ ^moon I went up the town to get some 


verified, except in three or four instances which, . . y 3 -r , 
curiously enough, were of the most value pecuni- / '• 

arily. My first £ finding 1 was when running home e l. enH ^ 

from school one frosty afternoon, I slipped on '? a eI 7 n !' 
. MX* 5 T ...... D xv. cakes and i 


a slide and fell on the pebbles. I was on the 
point of screaming— had, I believe, opened my j 


place, just in my path lay a beautiful little brooch, 


H ^ >1 i ■ ' i my wit i 1 a Swiss eMlet delicately cut in ivory, enclosed 

mouth for that purpose, when my eyes catmht . in* mi* v & i .N 3 , 

^ ^ L •j.-A v * J t { P m an oval gold rim. This, after showing it to my 

t o glitter of a foui penny piece .between two mo th er} I pinned on my dress, and regarded it as., 
stones, and m my eagerness to pick it up I quite atl especial treasure, haying found it on iny birth- 
forgot whether I was injured or not, for I ran day. I -wore it for several weeks. One evening, 
home in high glfee to show it to my father and a young lady, who had lately become the wife of 
mother. They seemed to think little of it, how- one of the bank partners, called on my mother, 
ever, and laughed at my eagerness. Not getting and in course of conversation remarked she had 
all the sympathy I expected, I ran off to my Dst an ivory brooch that was given her by her 
grannie husband on her wedding tour. 

D Vmv x i i i‘jlxi * r x * i *i i n My mother smiled, and called me in from the 
MVhat a lucky little maid, to find silver before * 5 -* ..... 


garden, saying : { I believe Janet is wearing your 


anything else V she exclaimed. { Let me bore brooch at 'the* present moment She foumf it on 
a hole through it, dearie, and put a blue ribbon her birthday, and has not, I think; put on my 
through it, and you 11 never be without money other since then. 3 


m long as you keep it. It’s good-luck to find 
silver. 3 


Mrs L- — was delighted. She offered to pay 
me the value of the brooch, or give me another 






At tliat time, I faOed to see tlie double meaning i?' its place. This^ offer was declined. I was; 

in my grannie’s words; bat whether the words g? d r to b ? for °T 

- WTr Ainnliv aa A a x 4 findings. 3 I told her this. : The remark !ed\to> 


fcook hold of my childish mind, and the Wish to 
find things caused its own fulfilment, by rendering 


my mother telling abont the curious luck I bad 
I in picking up lost articles. Mrs L — — was much 


me more sharp-sighted than usual with children, am i lsfi d and interested. The following clay came, 
I know not ; but certainly from that time it was a graceful note with a handsome volume of Long- 
curious how often I used to be running home fellow's Poems 4 for Janet/ and an . invitation to 
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spend the evening with her. Needless to say 
that I accepted with delight ; and from that even- 
ing dated a close friendship, which deepened and 
ripened as years passed on. ^ 

The following winter I spent in London with 
some relatives. Going through the Green Park 
one morning as soon as it was opened, I found a 
good brown 'silk umbrella with ivory handle lying 
on the grass under a tree. X made it known at 
the keeper’s lodge and gave my address ; but no 
•one claimed it. A few days after, coining out of 
church in a snowstorm, I stumbled over some- 
thing soft Looking down, I saw a dark mass on 
the path, which proved to be a warm woollen 
: wrap of a rich dark crimson, beautifully knitted 
and "finished. This was my constant companion 
for years, and when worn out, I stuffed a cushion 
with it 

Two or three Shetland veils that are worn by 
• infants came into my hands, and a parcel of 
; school-books was found in Birdcage Walk, Two 
of these , had an address written in, and were duly 
returned 

In the spring I was, visiting near Reading, and 
one fine Sunday afternoon 1 walked with Miss 
E— — to the lovely little church at Mapledurham, 

; going through the fieldpaths and along short 
shady lanes in their first spring beauty. About 
half-way up one of these lanes I picked up six- 
pence. Miss E- laughed, and said it would 

do for the bag at church, when suddenly she 
cried, ' 0 Janet ! ’ and showed me h alf-a-crown 
she had found in a deep rut. We looked about. ; 

. and between us found sixteen shillings and four- 
penee-halfpcnny in various coins ; . and a little ; 
farther on, a knife, with, four blades and buckhorn 
handle. It was nearly a mile from any house, 
and though we made inquiry, no one" claimed 
cither money or knife. Two days after, on re- 
turning to London, and crossing one of the flights 
of steps over the rails at Paddington, I found 
a handkerchief with deep black border marked 
‘ Alicia Early f In connection with this, I must 
mention that four or five years later, while wait- 
‘ fftg for a friend in Manchester station, the Liver- 
pool train came in ; and I noticed half-a-dozen 
large travelling-trunks turned out of the van, on 
which ' Early 3 was marked in large letters; and 
a small parcel had 'Alicia Early ’" written on it, 
with 'Passenger from Rio Janeiro.’ 

While staying at Oxford in Commemoration 
week, a party of u? had been to see the boat, races, 
and were resting under the trees in the Broad 
dValk, when four or five young men passed 
with a huge mastiff at their heels. . Nearly 
opposite to us, the animal rolled down on the 
grass, scrambling and scratching in usual dog- 
fashion. As I was admiring the dog, 1 caught 
•the glitter of something bright turned over by 
one of its massive paws ; and on going to the 
spot, found an old-fashioned double gold locket, 
the ring of which was broken. On opening the 
locket, a small photo, of a young grave-laced 
soldier was on one side ; on the other, a lock of 
soft baby hair, and the words, 'My only son— 
Sebastopol * I have the locket in. : my keeping 

S Still, and often wonder who was the tender, heart- 
ken woman who lost that precious memento 
affection. Who knows the tears that have 
been shed over that little photo., probably the 






Late one wet Saturday night I was walking 
home, when I saw a small twist of white paper in 
the mud. I kicked it forward twice without a 
thought of what it might contain, when it struck 
me I heard the chink of coin. Taking oil my 
glove, I picked it up, and, being only a few 
steps • from home, carried it there. The paper 
contained four shillings and sevenpeuee, with a 
list of several articles of grocery ; but no name to 
show to whom it belonged, Most likely, dropped 
by a child sent on the errand. 

A silver brooch, minus a pin, next came into 
my possession ; and part of an eardrop of plain 
gold set with a pear-shaped cornelian. Two or 
three handkerchiefs followed, and a child’s muff 
with one scarlet glove inside. . 

In August 1868 1 was again in London. One 
morning I started from Brompton to walk across 
the Park and Kensington Gardens into JDayswater 
to see some friends. When nearly there, I sat 
down on one of the iron seats a few minutes to 
cool myself. The seat was one of those made 
with fiat iron bars about three indies apart. Just 
as I was moving to leave, I saw a small Mack 
handbag lying under the seat. It was pretty full. 

A little parcel contained two pair of black kid 
gloves and some white kee j another, a jet 
pendant set with seed pearls in the shape of a 
Maltese cross, that had evidently been mended 
at the back; and a small copy of Shelleys 
Poems, with 'Salome from Juscd written on the 
title-page in a masculine hand. Inside the bag 
was a small pocket with a Russhi-leather purse, 
and an envelope without any address, containing 
a long letter, on foivign paper. There was abb 
some loose change in the packet; and three or 
four trilling hills without any name bud that of 
the firm. The purse contained three sovereigns 
and a five-pound Bank of England note ; and a 
cheque for two hundred and forty-four pounds, 
to he paid through a solicit nr to Salome M~ — . 

In the utmost astonishment and some trepida- 
tion, I hastily thrust the money into the purse, 
and the other articles into the bag, and shut it up. 
What to do X hardly knmv. Several people were 
passing backward and forward, as I sat there" 
quite bewildered with the thought of what I 
should do for the best. A. man and child came 
and sat down on the same seal ; and aider a 
minute or so, I walked quietly inwards the iVk 
gate. As I went out, a tall "boy of fourteen or 
fifteen ran hastily past me and along towards 
tlicp seat where I hud been silling. J stepped 
back into the Lark and stood under the nearest 
tree and watched the boy hurry up to the seal, 
and aider a look round and under the seal, was 
evidently questioning the man, who pointed 
towards the way I had come. The hoy (hen 
came back again, eyeing me keenly, beckoned to 
a policeman whom I had not noticed before, 
standing just- outside the Park railings. 

I could not help smiling at the ridiculous yet 
serious position I was in, for I was now aware 
I had been watched while watching the boy. 

The bag was under a loose mantle X 'wore. The 
moment the boy looked at me, I felt cure the 
man on the seat had given him a description 
of my personal aj pearance ; but wheia X smiled 
and looked at the police urn, h t dished mb cup 
cand said: 'Peg pardon, ma’am, but this young 
gentleman has been sent to fetch, a handbag left 
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<m that seat yonder . by .Ms ma, that has valuable Just at the same moment a farmers man leading 
articles in. Have you seen such a thing ? ’ his horse caught sight of it and picked it up? 

4 i have found such a bag ; but you must tell As lie did so, he cried : ‘Halves, ma’am. You 
pie what the . contents are before I shall feel I seed it first, and I picked um up.’ There 
justified in givingjfc up.’ •. was a good-tempered sparkle in the maids eyes 

Policeman a. looked at the boy, whose coun- as he spoke, yet I detected a look of anxiety 
tenance fell, and he glanced at me angrily, say- on his face as he held the gold on his open 
mg : ‘Mother did not tell me, only that I was j palm. ‘All right, my man ; it’s more yours 


is Salome Josephine. We live pit the end of the pany with equal cordiality 

square over yonder. Come with me, and take A large, new india-rubber ball next came into 

the bag to mother yourself.’ my hands ; several letters that had been dropped. 

Policeman A. stepped forward and said: ‘That’s stamped and ready for posting ; a Roman Catholic 
the best plan, ma’am ; we will go at once.’ mass-book ; and a roll of new- music. The last 

For the first time in mv life I was escorted two I found in one of the retired streets hi 
by the police to the square where Mrs M — — Leamington as J , was Lurrying to. catch a train 
lived. 1 saw a beautiful but anxious face looking north. This shows how easily odd ’ articles are ' 
from the window as we approached ; and a lady lost, and also how difficult it is in most cases to 
in deep mourning answered the door and con* return them to the owners, or for the losers ever ' 
ducted us vith uplifted finger into the room, f»> recover their property. In all probability, 
where on a couch gay a lovely child of six or the number of articles lost yearly amounts to 
-seven. She was fast asleep, and ^ her forehead hundreds of pounds, without; faking into account 
was bound up, and the thick fair curls wore hard cash, or the more costly jewelry that is 
wef; and blood- stained. _ well advertised. Much of it gets into the hands 

An explanation followed. Mrs M— and her of careless or indifferent persons, ’who will take 
children had been crossing the Park ; the little no trouble to return it or find owners ; and far 
girl in the highest spirits ran forward and climbed more, I am afraid, is retained by a Mass still 
•on the seat to jump off ; the toe of her boot more unprincipled, who have means of turning 
•caught between the bars, and she fell violently ‘findings' into read v-monev. 

forward on the gravel cutting and bruising her " " 

head severely, and rendering her unconscious. 

Mrs M and her son picked up the child as OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

•quickly as possible, hastened home, and sent 

for a. medical man. In her haste and fright, riLn-omwm 

Mrs M— — threw down the bag; and it was Although many attempts have been made to 
•quite forgotten till the child came round, when bring out machines for the decortication of ^fche 
she sent her son to see if haply he might find fibre of the Pita plant, or ‘silk-grass,’ it is curious 
it or obtain any clue to its loss/ The result has to learn, from an American consular Report, that 
been told. the plant has never been cultivated, but grows 

I stayed half an hour with Mrs hi — - — , and wild in patches on the ^borders of rivers and 
found she was going the following week to join lagoons in Honduras. The stalks of the plant 
lier husband in New York, having been -.detained contain the fibre of commerce, and these grow to a 
through the illness and death of a girl of twelve height of twelve or fourteen feel The Indians 
from accompanying him, some weeks previously, scrape off the hard skin of the stalk with a bamboo 
to investigate some business affairs. She was knife, and thus obtain the fibres, which form the 
evidently in great di.dre.TS of mind, and I was heart of the stalk. Another plan is to sleep 
glad to "have been of some service to her. We the stalks in water until the skin decomposes ; 
took a cordial leave of each other ; but we but this is said to injure the fibre somewhat, 
never met afterwards. In Honduras, the pita fibre is used chiefly for 

After I had returned home some months, I thread, nets, fish-line, and cordage: while some 
was strolling through, the fields at the side of of that sent to Europe raid America is raanu- 
‘ the turnpike road/ when I heard a horse and iaetured into lace handkerchiefs, ribbons, and 
trap approaching at a terrific pace, and I ran to wigs. Although many attempts have been made, 
the nearest gate to look through. A light, high no' machinery has yet been invented capable of 
dogcart, drawn by a young fiery horse, tore decorticating this fibre on a profitable scale y but 
rapidly by me; but I could see that the groom were, this once accomplished, the wild pita-fieids 
hall the sense to remain cool. I listened at ten- of Honduras would become most important in the 
tiveiy, and found, alter about half a mile or more, commercial world. In fact, the opinion is even 
the /peed was reduced, and then lost in the now expressed that in a very short time they will 
distance. I climbed the gate and returned along become the centre of an industry for the supply 
the road. About a hundred yards along by the of fibre to Europe and the United States. " 

side of the road lay a large double black-anti ~ 

jlufce chocked plaid. Of comse, it tad dropped KDM fowl. 

from ■ the dogcart . I earned it • home, had. it ; t 

•advertised ; but no one claimed it. There he stands, a ragged, dingy, brown bird, 

One snowy day I was crossing Bull Street to but game to the backbone He is an important 
the ' post- office, where a path had been made, bird, as, but for him, the Anglo-Indian would 
•when I saw half-a-sovereign lying on the stones, have poor times. Beef and mutton are not to 







be had every day in the Mofussil, and when will go throiii 
procurable, only two or three times a week. But day, until she 
fowl is to be ‘had. He is the mainstay of the appear at your 
Indian Miwnsmiah (head-servant or steward), espe- as the hundred 
dully the dale-bungalow khansamah. There is Honour to 
a form always gone through on arriving at . one shadow never 
of these bungalows, something after this fashion : 
c What can you give l\>r dinner, khansamah H 
asks, the traveller. : 

* 'Whatever the sahib likes , 5 replies the inn- 
keeper in a grand tone, as if boiled elephant 
could he had on short notice. 

4 Well, give me some beef/ 

The ldiansamah is very sorry — no beef to be 
had. ; , 

‘Mutton, then ? 5 

No mutton, either. 

You feel you have done everything in your 
power, and leave ityfco the khansamah ; and he 
gives ysrt'fdvfT— fowl soupIpT^WT^tlets, fowl 
curried, and fowl done up in a dozcnMMerent 
ways. 

But he must be caught before he is cooked. A 
fowl with weak intellect, or a young and silly 
bird, may be inveigled by a handful of corn and 
fall an easy prey ; but the veteran who has 
escaped many a design on his life is quite another 
thing. He will eat as much corn as the khan- 
samah likes io give him, but will keep his weather* 
eye open and not get within reach. Then the 
khansamah girds up his loins and calls up Ins 
whole establishment and prepares for a hunt { 
and a hunt it will be. The veteran fowl has 
the fleetness of a greyhound, and will give good 
sport. Avoiding the grasp of the baworchee (cook), 
he takes refuge under the raised floor of the 
bungalow. Dislodged thence, he dodges between 
bis would-be captors, and goes .sailing away under 
the compound railing, over the ditch, on to the 
road. This is an unlucky move. A pariah dog, 
which has. been sleeping on a dust- heap on the 
road, .oblivious of fleas and mange, and dreaming 
perchance of the last bit of carrion he finished 
half an hour before, wakes up, and gives chase. 

In frying to escape this new enemy, the luckless 
bird flies into the clutches of the others. His 


TWILIGHT BREAMS. 

‘ Sing to me, dear ! 1 The voice came through the gloom 
And glimmer of the quiet ft relit room, 

To me, who, filled with thoughts of other days, 

Heard dimly, and saw all things through the haze 
Of sweet, sad memories of lost delight. 


So I hut faintly stirred ; and, in a dream 

Of all that had been, murmured : 1 Yes. the stream 

Plows clear and gently ! Let us float along, 

And you and I will sing a happy song 
Of true heart’s truest love and love's delight/ 


‘ 0 love ! the waters are so blue, so blue, 
And my heart, 0 my love I so true, so true, 
And all things beautiful and all things rare, 
As nothing are beside thy face so fair— 

Thy face, my beautiful, my heart’s delight P 


e Nay; but call hack thy thoughts, sweet sister mine 
The deep sea-billows over what was thine 
Surge to and fro ; and thou art left alone, 

With hut a brother’s love to call thine own ; 

And yet, for thee, life holds some small delight/ 


* And if no more upon the solid ground 
Or treacherous wave we meet, we still are hound 
By faith’s strong tie, and love’s bright golden chain. 
To one another, till, in bliss again 
We meet, and dwell for ever in delight V 

R K. Hunt. 
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’ to to-distant Peslmwur, riglifc, on tlie distant 
IN THE HIMALAYAN COUNTRY. verge of empire, one can alight to go to the 
The country of the outer Himalaya — the tracts hill-station of his choice or to which duty draws 
which form the base of the vast triangle which him. Darjeeling, which is now a great place, 
has the isle of Ceylon at its apex— is the most can be reached from Calcutta direct ; and by 
charming for climate and the most surpassing for going up the line, one can alight for Naini Tal 
grandeur and beauty of scenery of all the districts, or Mussourie, for Dalhousie or Simla hut to get 
countries, and places of India. The writer is to these places, after leaving the main line, one 
familiar with but one part of this long line of must undertake a second journey, which varies 
territory, and of that part he takes up his pen in length and in difficulty with the station 
to give some account ; but he believes that he selected. But refreshing it is, when yon do get 
may say with correctness that there is vast si mi" there, and you can appreciate then what ( climate J 
larifcy everywhere along the great wooded base means ; and you are apt to go about enjoying 
which looks clown on the plains of Hindustan, each mouthful of the fresh air, with hands 
in front of the eternal snows, from the Punjab extended, as if to grasp and weigh and feel the 
territories, far to the left, to Darjeeling and parts delightful commodity. 

adjacent and beyond, away to the right. You The climate would be considered good and 
have the same sanatoria for British soldiers ; bracing for any country in the world • and the 
lull-stations for the European community gene- Forest officers are quite appreciative of the great 
rally, which vary only as one English town advantage that in this respect they enjoy; and 
differs from its neighbour ; and nestling in nooks they cling to the hills, although, as compared 
all over the hillsides, you have the same sort of with some other departments, the Forest is not 
native inhabitants, semi-Hindustani or Indian' and Well paid; while the life is often one of com- 
sc im~ Mongolian hi national type. plele isolation* The Forest officials have rather 

Of late years, the most notable movement in a difficult course to steer in their dealings in 
these mountain districts has been the establish- the way . of duty with the native communities 
went of ' the . Forest Department by the govern- of the hillside and the glen. The villages are 
meat of India, which has, by the bands of this legion; they are scattered about everywhere, and 
department, assumed formal possession of all the they have, the writer infers, many claims, coming 
great forests ; has set about taking care of them; down probably from unknown antiquity, which 
and, further, of multiplying and increasing both are apt to clash with the great claim of imperial 
the area and the best natural products of these lordship. But the department appears to be 
enormous and majestic- wildernesses. Noble are very wisely guided ; and the officials are trained 
the mighty hillsides, indeed ; and in the verdure men, not rarely of high scientific attainment; 
with which they are clad may be counted many learned in all native languages, and in social 
varieties of pine and classes of kindred genus. The position equal of course to any; Jolly little cribs 
deodar, which we believe is a cedar, is esteemed some of the Forest huts are, and in much, very 
the most valuable. In the hill- tracts which face mi- Indian like; but covered with trellis- work 
the upper provinces of India, the mountains and creepers, half hut, half bungalow, they carry 
generally are wooded only on the. sides looking one away from things Indian, especially when 
backward to the higher ranges, the snowy chain the sun is sinking low behind the great mountain 
behind ; and the slopes which look south, to walls, and the air is getting chilly, chilly Very 
the sun, are yellow and hare* At points along pleasant then to turn inside, where the little 
flic line of railway which runs for many a room is ruddy with the light of the roaring 
kindred mile ham Calcutta in the south-east fire. On the sward near the house you may 
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see, too, English daisies ; but they do not come 
naturally ; for if they exist, they are due to 
the horticultural tastes of the officer of the 
circle. The villages are low in the interlymg. 
valleys, but sometimes on the slopes of the hill. 
Some look like a collection of Swiss cottages, 
two-storied and roofed with slate ; and Swiss 
or not, certainly unlike anything in the lower 
regions, ‘the plains/ from which we have just 
ascended. : - ■ . w. V- l , t 

In one large village which the writer visited, 
he was struck with the line appearance of the 
female community. They looked far finer beings 
than the men, andwere full in form, with remark- 
ably large and expressive black eyes ; and, gene- 
rally, buxom of figure and expressive of face ; 
while the men appeared very ordinary, thin, and 
shabby creatures. 

Another charm of ‘ the interior 5 — as the regions 
lying away from the hill-stations are called— is 
the pheasants. Here you get the noble birds amid 
the noble forests. There are several varieties, 
but the most prized is the moonal, which is got 
at the highest elevation, and whose coat is of a 
beautiful azure. You maybe ‘worse off/ indeed, 
than to be wending your way home to the ' hut 
carrying a heavy pheasant, which you have just 
bagged on the "soft grassy brow of some great 
: declivity ; turning, now and again, to look at the 
sunset light still walling up from the sable deeps 
of the opposite ranges ; and then feeling the frozen 
ground of the forest path crunching beneath 
your feet; while your retriever comes pattering 
after you. 

There is other game than pheasants on these 
alps, however, very different ; and the pursuit 
more arduous. Bern's abound, and tigers are at 
times very troublesome. The bear, although not 
fond of showing . fight, can maul most frightfully 
with his claw?/ which resemble those of a garden 
rake,, and his favourite coup is to scalp. Sir 

p , a Purest officer, lost his life by a fall 

from a precipice in an affair with a bear ; and 

as to tigers, our host at Deoban, Mr S was 

the lucky man who, a few years ago, killed a 
man-eater, for whose destruction the whole station 
of Ghakrata turned out, soldiers, civilians, and 
all, a comprehensive line; and the animal fell 
to the rifle of Mr S— . In a jar of spirits 
in the bungalow some Iranian remains are shown 
that were found in the stomach. Close to Deoban, 
Mr G- — , of the Forests also, a noted sportsman 
and shot, while walking along, heard some noise 
behind him, and discovered that he was being 
followed by a tiger. ^ He signalled to his ser- 
vant to hand him Ms rifle ; and returning towards 
the striped animal, he Teh him have 5 a bullet 
in the head, and ‘bagged 5 him; the shot being 
as accurately placed between the eyes ns if done 
by a pair of compasses 1 

In the winter- lime, the writer has seen the 
icicles hanging plentifully, long and solid, from 
the eaves of the Deoban bungalow * Urn snow 
lying deep everywhere, and The vast woods 
ear ended, silent, in Dio soft ghostly gumit are, 
This spot, is some nine thousand hot above tlw 
sea; and after a stormy night, the writer has 
sem thy clouds lying like a great calm sea Mow 
ojh\ with here and there the lops of hills fur 
: Manclsf The coup d’ceil was superb and en- 
chanting : the millions of surrounding trees 


mantled in saintly snow ; below open feet, 
the floor of cloud, ‘ vast — motionless;’ far away, 
the white bulwark of the eternal snows ; and 
over all, in exquisite contrast, the pale blue of 
the sky, with the sun as yet unrisen. Such a 
scene is not often beheld, and forms a diamond 
locket for Memory to keep with her. 

In the summer, which is always pleasant in 
these altitudes, •wild strawberries patch the sides 
of the lulls with red. Eaten * one by one/ these 
have not much flavour; but munched by the 
handful, they do give out some characteristic 
relish, albeit a faint one ; and they make very 
nice jam. Apricots are grown in the native 
villages, and these, too, are better as jam than, 
eaten from the tree. Hasps and blackberries can 
also be gathered ; and the writer remembers 
gratefully the confections made by a lady -friend 
resident at the .neighbouring military hill-station * 
.and all made from native fruit, supplemented 
by perhaps English strawberries. In the mili- 
tary station, in cantonments, you might well forget 
India, for everything looks so English. Heat- 
brick buildings of all sizes, with slated roofs ; 
brisk, stalwart redcoats ; neat young English' 
women passing by; and in the gardens beany 
the railing-lined walk, little fair-haired English 
boys and girls laughing and playing* Ami the 
fresh, glorious air, how it comes in’ billows tip 
the wide steep ravines, with the diminished trees 
and villages far away down ! And looking level/ 
you feel the sensation of being up In a balloon l 
Hero the newly arrived regiments are sent when 
just out from England, to be 4 set up’ by a years 
residence, ere going tu their long spoil of' duty 
in the hot plains' beneath. And the English 
look, mostly, as If the place did them good; 
and you may see as healthy visages and a? 
rosy cheeks here as you could wish. 

, To revert to the strawberries. The writer 
recalls a time when he went strawbenying with 
the help of all his baggage coolies, to gather 
for jam-making ; and how a favourite clog, Sancho, 
a water-spaniel, was as keen after the berries as 
any, and would hunt for them in company of his 
master, and with roguish delight would "seek to 
bo first at a good one, pouncing upon it with 
his paw ; and with waving tail, and the white 
of Ms knowing eye showing, refusing to let 
go ! A hill pony that had been for years in 
the plain.- enjoyed himwK, too, on aunt dm- Eva- 
sion; and when ha came to a stretch of .mow 
lying by the roadside, would delight to go among 
it. and to toss at It with his nose as he trotted 
through it-. It is requisite in these pnD t.- 
bave 'horses that arc accustomed to the hills, 
tor animals coming up freshly are apt to gw; 
terribly puffed and blown with but little exertion. ' 
Ponies are preferable to horses, but the latter 
are extensively used. Hot far from the canton- 
ments of which wo are writing is the spot 
whore, in the year 1871, Captain' LUlnuwton' of 
the Forest department lost. Ms life by his horse’s 
foot, slipping. He fell, not over a sheer preci- 
pice, buf down a long grassy bank; and was 
found dead at or near the foot of it; unci the 
base too* A simple stone with an inscription 
and I. HE. marks the place on the path by the 
lone. hillside. - ' v ' , ■. a 

One branch of the work of the Forest depart- 
meat is the cutting of sleepers for railway nor 
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poses, and die floating of them down the streams 
that wind towards the plains at the bottom of 
the ravines in the mountains. The deodar cedar 
is the best, rve believe, for sleepers. This is a 
most important part of the department’s opera- 
tions. Another is to supply the cantonments 
with firewood ; and lastly, it devolves upon them 
to oiler a great deal of general hospitality, which 
they obligingly do, and at no small sacrifice, 
for many are the calls upon them, both upon 
their time and their cellar and larder, by friends 
well known and by the passing stranger. 

It is a grand mountain country. The scenery 
is of great beauty and grandeur ; often more 
bare and bold than beautiful ; yet in the aspects 
facing the north, where the trees abound every- 
where, one finds scenes of singular nobility ; and 
on most days you can get a view of the higher 
monarehs, the eternal snows. These, however, 
are distant, and not, therefore, so imposing as 
imagination will figure them, and the snow 
appears at times as of a metallic tinge. But it 
is grand, nevertheless ; and the air cold, bracing, 
glorious. Lovely are the pimewoods when the 
late afternoon sun is lingering among them ; and 
the high bank where the wild thyme grows, 
on the ' misty morning when the sun is slowly 
climbing up from the east, there is health anti 
pleasure and poetry there too ; as there is when 
the aromatic scents from the forest side steal 
over one like soil and subtle music. 
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CHAPTER NXXVIIX. — ST KEBIAN,; b 

The village of St Kerian, in Cornwall, lies about 
ton miles inland from the north-west coast. It 
lies in a hollow, a valley down which flows a 
d little stream, that has its source in the granite 
moors that form the backbone of the long "peniin 
imla that -•unsdiu!es Ibo county of the Cornu* 
British. Up the valley, eh, thing its Ada, uhere 
steep, are oakwuohy copse for the most part ; and 
above the copse rise the Laid moors, sprinkled 
with gorse, and in July, pink with heather, and 
purple shot with heath. The granite tower of 
, the church peeps, above soma old lime-trees that 
form an avenue to the porch, and some Scotch 
firs that rise with flaky 'boughs from the church- 
yard boundary. There the , rooks build and 
burden the velvety green foliage with their rough 
nests. The tower of the church is square, with 
the pinnacles cut to lean outwards, as the folia- 
tion of a crown — a Cornish peculiarity, .Year the 
churchyard, communicating with it by a side- 
door, is the rectory garden, apparently one great 
pillow of evergreens, laurel and rhododendron, 
and myrtle and laurestiuus ; and out of this green 
pillow appears the slate, roof of the parsonage, 
sunk so deep in the evergreens that only roof 
and chimneys appear. w 1 '' * ••'•A 

The cottages of St Kurkin, are for the most part 
of kneaded day — locally called cob— the warmest, 
snuggest, driest material of which a house can be 
built ; a material which, when used as a garden 
wall, ripens peaches, grapes, apricots on its" warm- 




surface. It sucks in the sun’s rays as a sponge, 
and gives out the heat all night. >S bind by a cob- 
wall alter a bright day, when white-xmst is form- 
ing on the grass, and you feel a warm exhalation 
streaming from the dry day. Fruit-trees mm% 
blossom when nailed against it : and the blossom 
cannot do other than set, and having set, must 
glow and swell and mellow and flush with sweet- 
ness. The flower-bed under the cob-wall is one 
that is rampant, luxuriant, always beautiful 
I Iii the winter months it is not hare; it has 
Christmas roses and aconites ; it is throwing 
up and opening flowers at extraordinary times, 
and ripening strawberries at periods when no one 
dreams of strawberries. 

A few houses are of stone, and the stone, like 
I the cob, is whitewashed. These houses have 
; slate roofs, and on the slate are orange and white 
.patches of lichen ; and on very old slate oven 
masses of golden sfcemwrop. But the most sub- 
dued slate never remhv the softness and sweet- 
ness of tone of thatch— the thatch that covers the 
cob cottages. That is brown, and furry and cosy 
Verily, the cottars must be princes and princesses 
to cover their houses with sealskin ! 

One of the stone houses is the village inn, with 
the sign, of the Silva' Bowl. Why this sign? 
"Because the. legend told how St Ivorian had gone 
to sea in a basin of pure silver, and in it had 
rowed over vast and trackless waters till he 
reached the land of Paradise. And all the time 
he was away, a wolf kept watch over his wallet 
and psalter, that lay on the Leach of India. 

St Kenan was, truly, none other than the. man 
in the moon, and the moon was his coracle of. 
silver in which he traversed the dark-blue 
heavenly seas. But of this the villagers knew 
nothing. They dimly recollected the old Catholic 
legend, of the miraculous cruise of the patron 
saint of the parish, and knew that the great silver 
bowl on the signboard over flic inn referred to 
the story. 

Another stone house belonged to the black- 
smith, George Penrose, a plain worthy man, hard- 
working in his forge and out of it : in it, hammer- 
ing and moulding iron ; out of it, digging and 
growing vegetables in .his garden ; and especially 
fond of carnations. 

Outside the village, a rifle-shot from the kufc 
house that could claim to be in what was locally 
called the Church-town, stood a poor cottage, built 
of cob, with a • thatched roof. This cottage warn, 
but one story high. You could have loudmd the 
caves when standing by it The door of the. 
■cottage opened on the road : but beside it, -xt 
one end, was a garden in the shape of an ex- 
tremely acute triangle ; one side was hedged 
against the. road, and the back was hedged against 
the field. It was obvious at the first glance that 
this was the cottage of a squatter, who, in times 
past, when land was of Utile value, had squatted 
on a ■ bit of waste ground beside the road, turned 
it Into a garden, and erected the cottage for him- 
self. Kg one had objected. If the lord of the 
manor had been told' of it, he had laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders and asked no head -rend 
Ko attempt had been made to dispossess the 
squatter ; and as years passed and he had made 
no acknowledgment to Liny man for Ins house 
and bit of laud, hr time he became absolute- 
proprietor of cottage and triangular garden, with 
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as good a rigid to it, to hold, to devise, to sell, 
as the best Squire in the neighbourhood and the 
most substantial yeoman in the parish had to 
their lands. The cottage had been dug out of a 
pit at tiie vertex of the garden, where was now; 
a puddle, and a shivering white willow by it; 
and the triangle of ground had been reclaimed 
from the roadside by old Jonathan,* the father 
of Zaekie and of Bessie Cable’s mother. 

This was the estate— this, and seventy-eight 
pounds five shillings and tenpence— which fell 
as an inheritance to Bessie Cable on the death of 
her uncle; and to this freehold estate Hi chard 
moved with his mother and little children, and 
into it he settled ; Bessie Cable being its sole 
and imdisputed, and, indeed, indisputable pos- 
sessor, Not another relative in Cornwall, nay, in 
the wide world, had Uncle Zackie. I am sorry 
to say it, but it is true, and must be said— the 
people of Bt Kenan did not hail the arrival of 
the Cables with enthusiasm, were by no means 
inclined to show thorn much hospitality. St 
Ivorian’s people were Cornish Kelts to the ends 
of their lingers and toes, without one drop of 
Saxon blood" in their veins. They were a people 
who shut themselves up in their exclusiveness, 
as they were shut in by nature by their moors. 
It might be true that Bessie Cable was linked 
to the place by her mother ; but her mother 
had chosen to* desert the house of her child- 
hood and 4 go foreign; 5 and Mrs Cable was foreign 
born and bred; she did not even speak like 
a Cornish woman. All England, even Devon, 
and most of all the' eastern counties, was foreign 
to the Cornisliman, foreign as Timbuctoo and 
Alaska. 

The St Kenan’s people clid not come out to 
meet and welcome the new landed proprietor 
and his family who came into their midst; 
they looked on him with suspicion and jealousy. 
Richard Cable, grown peculiarly sensitive and 
irritable, felt this, and resented it. He would 
have as little to do as was possible with the 
St Kerian’s folk. Besides, he was disappointed. 
The cottage and the land were much smaller 
than he kid expected. Omne ■ ignotum . pro mag - 
mfico. He had imagined a roomy house, with 
gardens and paddock, and perhaps some out- 
buildings. He was wolully downcast when lie 
arrived at the hovel in the wagon on the straw. 
The cottage was plainly furnished, and in toler- 
able repair. It was obvious that a hard time 
was before him. He was poor, though a landed 
proprietor. His estate, like that of so many 
Squires in the present day, would not maintain 
him. He would have to work, and work hard, to 
feed the seven little maiden . mouths at home, .as 
well as his own and his mother’s. Potatoes, as 
he knew by experience, would go like wildfire ; 
bread would vanish as moisture in the east wind. 
The three-cornered garden would not grow cab- 
bages and turnips enough for all these little 
stomachs that demanded of it food daily. Think 1 
Three hundred and sixty -five days make up the 
yea} 1 . Multiplied by eight, that makes two thou- 
sand nine hundred and .twenty meals— only one 
per diem— to be got out of that little garden : 


the demands on the triangular patch reclaimed 
from the roadside would amount— if the father 
was to eat anything out of it except earth and 
stones — to six thousand five hundred and seventy 
meals. 

Richard Cable had always been a reserved man. 
He was now more reserved than of old. At 
Hanford, lie had associated with his mates with- 
out ever becoming what they would call * one 
of themselves. 5 At Bt Kerian he associated with 
no one. The Cornish people are inveterate talkers. 

It is said that a loquacious person can talk the 
hind-legs off a horse; if so, it is a wonder that 
any legs remain on the horses in the west. 
Everything is made to give way to talk— the 
most pressing business, the most urgent duties. 
Indeed, the most imperious call of a Cornish- 
man’s nature is to talk. It is said that in the 
navy the officers are shy of west-country sailors, 
because they are such talkers. The Cornish are 
a kindly people, who like their neighbours to 
be 5 free 3 with them— that is, to run into their 
houses at all hours for a talk and allow them to 
reciprocate. 

Dicky Cable went near none of the villagers 
of Bt Kerian, hardly spoke to them ; when ho 
did, it was on necessary matters. He let them 
understand that he objected to have his kitchen 
invaded at all times, and to have, his proceed- 
ings scrutinised and canvassed. He was a busy 
mam. He had to work for seven little children, 
and had not time to talk. With him, every 
minute was precious ; it meant a patch on Mary's 
shoe, threescore stitches in Marthas stocking 
that he was knitting ; the shaping of a wooden 
head to Bessie’s doll ; a bit of tilling of the 
garden that fed them all Every idle minute 
sows a weed, said Richard. 

The villagers, who grudged the invasion of 
the parish by foreigners, were not conciliated 
by Cable’s manner ; they could not understand 
that lie had other crops to cultivate than good- 
fellowship. yd; ' y. 

Mrs Cable also, in spite of her Cornish blood, 
was no talker. Had she been a gossip, all would 
have been well When you come across a French- 
man in a railway carriage or in a cafe, lie tells 
you tlic history of his love, the circumstances s \ 
of his marriage, and the ages and temperaments 
of his children ; and expects similar confidences 
on your part. The Frenchman has a pleasure 
in turning himself inside out before you, like 
a glove. This is because he k a Kell, und 
craves for sympathy. The Cornish are Kelts 
also, and they overflow with frankness, and 
exact reciprocity in ‘candour. The Bi Kerian 
people wanted to know the complete history 
of the Cable family, and demanded it as a right 
Bessie would tell no tiling. The mo time of "the 
children was dead— that was enough for them 
to know. Of Richard! second marriage not a 
word was breathed; no suspicion of It entered 
a >St Kerian imagination, and the Cornid imagi- 
nation is no sterile 'faeuliy. As certain soils 
will grow all kinds of plants although nothing j 
is sown in them, so with the imughiauve lacelfyl 
it will produce crop of utos varied weeds, 
growing where you could swear not a seed M 
Mb had been dropped. 
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lamely and could not go far. Work for which 
he was suited was not easy to be got. Work 
by means of which he could live at ease was 
not to be got at all. 

The little patrimony that had come to Bessie 
Gable melted away. The necessary things to 
he bought, the doctor’s hill, the hill at the 
Magpie y tlie feeding and clothing of the little 
ones— all ate into the seventy-eight pounds live 
shillings and tenpenee. Uncle Zackie had but 
a single bed. blow, several were needed, and 
they had to be purchased. One cup and saucer, 
and a single plate, a gridiron and a, frying-pan, 
had sufficed for Uncle Zackie ; this would not j 
meet the requirements of nine persons, and had 
to be supplemented. 

Then, again, all the clothes of Bichard, his j 
mother, and liis children had been ‘ salved 5 in 
the wreck, and were therefore lost to him. It 
Was necessary to buy fresh clothes. What had 
been ‘salved’ was past recovery. 

Seven little girls! Was not that enough to 
break a poor man’s heart? Was it not selfish 
and cruel of Polly to spread her wings and fly 
to a better world and there enter into rest, and 
leave him alone in this rough world to battle with 
hunger and cold— with seven little maidens on his 
back ? Kb wonder that his back began to bend ; 
no wonder that his flesh fell: away, and he looked 
thin and transparent ; no wonder his clothes were 
so poor and patched. But his seven little girls 
were ; plump and upright and sturdy and neat 
He stinted himself of everything that they might 
lack nothing. It was a desperate battle, and 
only strong love could have nerved him to fight 
it. If Bichard Cable could have gone to sea, he 
might have earned something better than what 
he could pick up at St Kerian ; but he had either 
taken a distaste to the sea since his last voyage, or 
he could not bring himself to leave his children 
any more. 

He went about the parish to the farmers, 
limping on his stiff leg, and asked for work. 
Gould he hedge ? He had never learned the art, 
and let rue tell the reader that hedging is an 
art, an art which School Boards are killing ; 
it is an art to be acquired in boyhood, and 
there is hardly a young man nowadays who can 
hedge. Did he know anything about cattle? 
He had had no experience, and not a farmer 
woixld intrust his cattle to him, that he might 
acquire experience on them. Could he plough ? 
He had never tried ; and good ploughing is not 
easily acquired. A walking postman was needed 
for five parishes, the pay six-and-sixpence per 
week 5 the distance to be walked, fair weather 
or foul, twenty miles — but then, Bichard was 
lame ; so lie refused the six-and-six. 

The parish authorities, the whole neighbour- 
hood— 'that is, all five parishes— took it ill that 
he rejected the office- of walking postman so. 
liberally offered him. That he was lame, was 
his concern, not theirs. He rejected the office 
because he was proud ; he was puffed / up with 

S ride because he was; a foreigner. 'What couM 
e expected of a man- who had seven little 
girls ancl not a boy ? Seven little maids ! What 
was to become of them if their father died? 
They and their grandmother would have to go 
to the workhouse; and who would have to pay 
for them there, for feeding, for fattening of 
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them, for clothing, and educating them? Who 
but the ratepayers? Ho wonder that, with such 
a prospect, the ratepayers looked on Bichard 
Cable with a resentful eye. 

He got work at last— work for the time being 
— he took it resentfully, surlily, with gall in 
his heart— work on the roads. 

There was another matter which had not con- 
duced to diffuse a kindly feeling towards Gable 
in the place. One day, a village boy had knocked 
little Mary down out of wanton wickedness. She 
was a foreigner. He had heard his parents, the 
entire parish, speak against these foreigners, and 
lie thought himself at liberty to demonstrate his 
dislike by outward act. When Bichard heard 
this, he was as one possessed. He went after 
the boy and half-killed him in his fury. He 
barely escaped a summons for this retaliation. 
The boy’s father was a carpenter, and was related 
to every; one else in the place. In St Kerian, 
if you touched one, the whole population came 
out against you as a hive of bees. That the 
boy had done what was wrong occurred to no 
one. An outrage had been committed by this 
lame foreigner on a member of the community, 
and the entire community took it up and resented 
it angrily, .. 

Since Bichard had crossed the threshold, not 
once had Josephine been named. One might 
have supposed that, as far as Bichard was con- 
cerned, no such p^ 

Since, he had entered that cottage, no allusion 
had been made by him or his mother to the 
fortune of Gabriel Gotham. They had but to 
make their necessities known, and they could 
have as much money, as they needed. But 
Richard would have died, his mother would have 
died, one and other would have sat silent and 
watched the seven little girls die of starvation,; 
rather than touch a penny of that fortune. They 
were proud, were these Cables, mother and son ; 
their 1 pride was inflexible as iron. 

qhahceb' XXXIX.— a spikb .m the nest*. 

The mind of Mr Oornellis was at ease, So 5 com- 
pletely satisfied w’as he that nothing was to be 
apprehended which could annoy him, that he 
went to town c on business/ ^ --as' he told his sister 
and daughter ; really, -.that he might amuse him- 
self, and he remained away from Hanford over 
a fortnight. 

When his affairs were in an unsatisfactory con- - 
clition, and he saw that only desperate measures 
could avail, not to recover him, but to stave off 
a complete break-up, he had begun to draw 
towards his old associates and dupes. His con- 
versation had acquired a sanctimonious savour, 
and the cut of his coat had something clerical 
about it. He laid aside his rather highly coloured 
ties, and adopted black. A moustache he had . 
been cultivating disappeared. But when Jose- 
phine acquired the fortune of Gabriel Gotham, 
all necessity for picking up the old - threads ... or 
his former life passed, away, and he - dropped ■; 
once more the acquaintances, and the forhiali- 
ties and restraints he had with a bad grace reas- 
sumed under the cogency of adverse circumstances* 
He was an exceedingly shrewd man, as shrewd 
as he was unprincipled ; he knew the foibles, 
the follies, the weaknesses of men ; hut what he 
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did not know, and made no allowance for, were 
file noble and generous impulses of . the heart 
He traced all action in life to springs— but these 
springs were always mean and selfish ; conse- 
quently, was occasionally foiled in his cal- 
culations. v 

He did not understand his daughter's nature, 
because he was unable to understand that she 
could be actuated by any motives involving self- 
sacrifice. He respected her intelligence, and he 
relied on her wit saving her from doing any- 
thing injurious to her prospects. Her marriage 
with Cable had been a puzzle to him ; but lie 
supposed that it was clue to an unreasoning pas- 
sion for a time blinding her eyes to her interests. 
That she regretted her marriage, he had no doubt; 
that she no longer loved lib-hard, he was aware, 
aiid he was Consequently well assured that she 
would take no steps to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and a repetition of the ridiculous and dis- 
agreeable incidents of the past month, which 
must follow in the train of a reconciliation. As 
there are two heniipplurec in the brain, and we 
can therefore simultaneously think of two matters 
At once — as, for instance, wo can , read aloud, and 
be meditating at the same time on something 
different ; or we can converse with a visitor, 
and whilst so doing take an estimate of her dress, 
and note where the braid is off . and a glove is 
burst— so are there double, and even more than 
Rouble springs in every heart, and none can tell at 
Thee which is in the ascendant. There is always, 

: and there always must he, an clement of mi- 
certainty in the determinations, and consequent 
actions, of every man, for this reason. We cannot 
tell at once which of the springs, even if wo 
recognise their existence, is the strongest, and 
what the correcting and controlling force of the 
ether that is acting in opposition. Indeed, it is 
not usual that any one of the springs assort ii lei 
as a mainspring ‘ till late on m life, and in no 
inconsiderable number of persons hone ever does 
so assort m-hlf 

Mr Corn el 11s r egarded his fellow-men much as 
KHianl -balls : lie had only to walk round the 
table, level ' his cue, rest the end between his 
thumb and. forefinger, and strike, calculating to 
s nicety the angle at which the balls would ily 
spent ; the cannoning and pocketing would follow 
m a matter of course. All went by rule of 
dynamics. And Mr Cornellis would have been 
light had all his balls been perfectly round, and 
absolutely solid, and his table nicely levelled. 
’But these were elements in the game that did 
not enter into his calculation. 

It is said that the Englishman rushes into war 
thoroughly despising his enemy, and that tins is 
ihc cause of the majority of the disasters which 
mark the initiation of a campaign. Mr Cor- 
aellis shared the Englishmans contempt for 
an enemy — that is, fox* everyone with whom he 
had dealings. He tmdervahted Ms powers; 
bp disbelieved in moral, force, and consequently 
made no provision to counteract its effects. 
Stupidity he could allow for; and when he 


■ and the rector viewed the world 
opposed points, J The latter was 
sd and troubled wliea be found that otter 




motives swayed men’s conduct than truth and 
honour and love ; and Mr Cornellis was per- 
plexed and angry when he came across those 
who were not either intensely stupid or wholly 
self-seeldng. Neither liked the other. Mr Sell- 
wood was forced to mistrust Cornellis ; but he 
never could persuade himself that Josephine’s 
father was as devoid of principle, as his clear 
common-sense obliged him to suspect. 

When Mr Corneili:: went to town c on business/ 
he gave no address where he might be found ; he 
did Hot desire to be worried by bis sister’s letters 
concerning the trivialities of Hanford life ; conse- 
quently, his daughter was unable to communicate 
her intention to'lim till lie was pleased to emerge 
from the seclusion in which lie had kept himself 
and shrouded his acts whilst in town. When, 
after a visit to London that lasted somewhat over 
a fortnight, and had cost him a considerable sum 
of money, Mr Cornellis reappeared at Hanford, 
not much fagged with bis business, in a completely 
new suit, in the latest fashion, from the best; 
tailor, and with a new diamond pin in bis ^ tie, be 
was not in the smallest degree prepared for the 
surprise his daughter had instore for him. 

Mr Cornellis had never taken pains to gain Ins 
daughter’s affections ; he was aware that he had 
not her esteem ; there was nlwuyr present between 
them an invisible barrier. When, two intellect- 
are set in opposition, and the male and elder is 
aware that the other is its match, there' ensues a 
sense of injury and aversion. It divads a contest, 
lest it should sustain a fall. Mr Cornellis had 
seen Ills daughter's mind and ch. tract*, v form 
under his eye with an independence that an- 
noyed him. lie hud not moulded them— they 
bad shaped themselves. Where he had inter- 
fered, his interference had brought about results 
the opposite to what he designed. The chronic 
antagonism between them had not broken out 
into civil war till Josephine had declared her 
intention to her father of taking Bichard as her 
husband. After one savage passage-of-awus, a 
truce ensued ; the father knew he had gone too 
far, and he used all Ms arts to recover the lost 
ground. The marriage of Josephine had brought 
her closer to him than she had been in her pre- 
vious life. She had been forced to acknowledge 
that he was right in his opposition, and to submit 
to his guidance. He had acquired an ascendency 
that satisfied him, and he rashly supposed that 
tills' ascendency was final and secure. Mr 
| Cornellis laid written to annouuee bis return, 
and to order the carriage to nrvt him at the 
station. He was surprised to see Josephine on 
the 'platform ready to receive him, when ho 
arrived from town by tbo train he had men- 
tioned. This was an attention he had not 
anticipated. She was dressed very quietly in 
her blue serge, and with a close straw bonnet 
trimmed with navy-blue ribbons. 

5 Why— Josephine/ said lie, taking her ami as 
be stepped out of the carriage, 4 what new fad 
is this— dressing like a superior domestic?’ 

, C I am glad you have arrived as appointed/ 
said she, without answering his question, kind 
you cemo by a later train, \l might have, missed 
you, I am going off by the next up-traind ; : l - 

* Indeed? Whither?’ 

Will you come with me into the ladies’ 
waiting-room— there is no one there— or walk 
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with me on the platform, whilst I tell yon what 
, I have to say ? 5 

( fell~l)e sharp; I want to get home, and 
cannot detain the horses/ 

They walked together but -.of the station along 
the platform, where there was no one to over- 
hear their conversation. 

c You are looking well, papa. I hope you have 
enjoyed your visit to town ? # ■ 

e 1 have been steeped to the ears in business/ 
he replied. ‘1 got into Kettners occasionally, 
and had something really good to eat, neither 
over-salted nor under-spiced. When I am a little 
out of sorts, I run in there and have a bowl 
of bisque . It sets my stomach right when nothing 
else does — light and nourishing. I am fond of 
hleifcner’s, quiet — and good wines. The waiter 
there knows me, and is attentive. 5 

c Papa, I am going. 5 

s So you have told me ; but I have not been 
informed whither. 5 

e I am going into Somersetshire — near Bath. 5 

c What fori 5 

She hesitated. She was a brave girl, but she 
shrank from the scene that must occur. The 
rector, aware that the interview would be unplea- 
sant, had volunteered to relieve Josephine of 
the duty of telling her father what had been 
; determined and. done. But she had declined his 
oiler, and had resolved— it must be admitted, 
with a spice of craft — to break the intelligence 
to her father almost in piiblic and a minute 
before she departed. After that quarrel with 
him which had driven her desperate and made 
her plunge into the sea, she shrank from a private 
j. interview - and she knew that if he were told 
| what she had decided on whilst she remained 
! at Hanford, the house would be insupportable, 
i Whatever he might say, he could not alter her 
i ' mind. His absence had enabled her to dispose 
I of everything, undisturbed ; and now all that 
! remained to be done was to inform him of 
; arrangements . . already completed ; and as soon as 
| . this was done and she were away, the better 
for both. ■ 

( lAr the life of me/ said Sir Oornellis, £ I 
cannot see why that precious idiot of a cook 
of ours should never make bisque to my fancy. 

I No great cMlculty in pounding, prawns, 1 ^should 
: have thought. --By the way, Josephine— artichoke 
j soup -mth crushed almonds is worth living 
for. 5 

I 6 Papa, I have something very important... to 
| tell you. — Never mind about soups now. 1 am 
| afraid 5 — with a touch of her old self— 4 1 am going 
i to salt and flavour your soup not at all to your 
f tasie/f 

‘Go on with what you have to say ; I am 
impatient to be on my way in the carriage. 5 

‘ My. train will start in five minutes. I have 
my ticket, and my boxes are labelled. But 1 
have only five minutes in which to tell you 
something that will surprise and, I fear, annoy 
■ you greatly/' " . v* 

, "Upon my word/ said Mr Corneliis irritably, 
‘yonhave- the knack of making one imcoinfoft- 
able. You treat me as the boys treat the plovers. 
When they have found a nest on the downs, 
they drive a spiked stick into the ground at the 
bottom, so that the poor bird cannot sit on 
her eggs comfortably, and she goes on laying : 


till she has heaped her eggs over the spike, so 
as to make her seat tolerable. — What new stake 
have you been driving into rny home ? My 
whole time and energies are taken up with 
covering the prickles and goads you fabricate 
to my torment. 5 

‘ You have been from home, papa, so it has 
not been possible for me to consult you; since 
the rector returned from /Cornwall/ 

‘ What did he find there ? 5 
‘The yacht was wrecked ; but Bichard and the 
children and his mother are saved ; the other 
poor fellows are lost. 5 

‘Things might have been managed better, 5 
growled Mr Cornell is. 

‘ Poor Biehard has inj ured his thigh, and is 
likely to be lamed for life. 5 

£ if he be tied by the leg to the Cornish rocks, 
so much the better.— Are you going as the eagle 
to tear the entrails of your Prometheus ? 5 ■ 

‘ Papa, I have been considering about Cousin 
Gabriel’s legacy. You let me accept . it ; you 
let me marry Bichard without telling me who. 
Bichard was. I have learned that now ; and I 
know that Cousin Gabriel performed an act of 
gross inj ustice in not recognising his son and 
leaving his estate to him, 5 
‘That was Gotham’s concern/ 
e I have inherited what ought to belong to 
Bichard. 1 have considered the situation, and 
I have resolved hot to take the legacy, 5 
.‘Yon have taken it 5 

C I am going to — no, to be correct- — I have 
already —surrendered it; 5 
‘ I do not understand you. 5 
c I have no right to the estate. When the 
rector went to Cornwall, I told him to offer 
it to Bichard. You know, papa, that Cousin 
Gabriel left everything in trust till I married, 
and that at marriage I became sole possessor, 
with entire liberty, to do what I liked with the 
property. I was .so sure, when I came to con- 
sider matters, that Cousin Gabriel meant the 
estate to pass to his son, through me, that I 
could in conscience do no o fcher than transfer 
it to Biehard. I have striven to do what is 
right, and I have made the transfer/ 

4 Y on do not mean 5 — * Mr Comellis could mot . 
finish the sentence ; he had turned the colour 
of a J eritsalem artichoke. 

‘I do indeed mean what I say, papa. I have 
been with the lawyer, and Mr Sellwood lias 
helped me, and. it ns all done. The difficulty 
we have had to contend with is, that Biehard 
absolutely refuses to accept what I offer. I did 
not think myself justified in retaining any share, 
and I wanted to make over every penny unre- 
servedly to Biehard ; but Mr Sellwood and ^he 
solicitor have advisee! me otlierwise, and I have 
retained an annuity of two htmdred. l^d^/flfty;'. 
pounds for my separate use as long as I Jive. 
—But, papa, I had already jmhd<K today hniadh 
to touch nothing of Cousin Gotham’s money— 
so long as I do not share it with Pilchard, I ! 
mean— till I can receive it from him. Bo X 
will not have this annuity for, my own self; 

I give it to you. You shall enjoy that ; and, 
unless Biehard objects, which is not likely, you 
can live at the Hall J ~ : 
c On two hundred and fifty P 
‘Of course the place must be kept up, and 
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the maintenance of the house and estate will 
be paid out of the estate, I do not see why 
you should not continue to live at the Hall; 
you will have the two hundred and fifty in 
addition to your own private income, and have 
the house and garden 'rent free/* 

He turned his face towards hex' and opened his 
mouth to speak. The face was livid and quiver- 
ing with evil passion. Every veil of disguise 
had fallen ; the ugly villainy of the man’s soul 
glared at' her out of his eyes. She shuddered. 
He looked, with his mouth open, as if he could 
have flown at her and bitten her. He could 
not speak; he was too greatly agitated to utter 
a word. 

* Shall we turn back towards the station? 5 
continued Josephine. f I see it is time for me 
to be getting into my carriage. I have not much 
more to say. If I have forgotten anything, Mr 
Sellwood will supply the deficiency,— Bichard is 
angry with me, and he has cause to be angry. 
I shall never rest till he forgives me and takes 
me to his heart again, I have been unworthy 
of him. I was not well advised; hut my own 
heart .was rebellious. I have been proud, and- 
now I am going into the world to learn humility. 
—-Papa, Mr Sellwood will explain to you the 
course I have elected, I have told Aunt Judith ; 
but she cannot understand. I intend to earn 
my own livelihood, and earn Bichard’s respect. 
—There— the bell is ringing; I really must bo 
off, I have taken a third-class ticket. — Let my 
arm go, papa. Bay good-bye ; we shall hot meet 
again for some time. If I have been unlike a 
daughter to you and failed in love— I ask your 
pardon. I fear— I fear that I have driven a 
spike into the nest that wounds you. 5 

£ That impales me, 5 groaned Mr Corn ell is. 


WHAT 18 A DAY? 

A simple question enough, and one that admits 
of various simple answers, each correct as far 
as it goes. In one sense in which it is commonly 
used, May ! indicates the period of light as distin- 
guished from that of darkness, denoting, therefore, 
any length of time under six months, according 
to the latitude of the observer and the season of 
the year. Another popular meaning is the space 
of twenty-four hours, including a period of light 
and another of darkness. This, again, is not the 
same all the world over, as the times of its com- 
mencement and termination vary in different 
countries, some reckoning from evening to evening, 
others from morning to morning, while modem 
civilised nations count from midnight to mid- 
night. Astronomers, also, have their various 
days : the absolute solar day, ranging from about 
half a minute under, to the same amount over 
twenty-four hours at different times of the year f 
the mean solar clay, being our common day of 
. twenty-four, hours ; the: lunar day, of nearly' 
w hours ; and the sidereal day, of about 
^ f twenty-four hours.. 

. . t answers, and the phenomena to 

which reference must be had for their esplana- 
f tion, would provide material for a long article. 


But there is another aspect of the question which 
is not less interesting, though not so frequently 
alluded to; we refer to the duration of each, day 
on the surface of the earth, the place and time at 
which it is first seen, and at which it finally dis- 
appears. 

the succession of day and night depends on tlie 
rotation of the earth on its axis ; and since the 
earth is of a globular shape, it is evident that the 
whole of its surface cannot be turned towards the 
sun at one and the same moment ; in other words, 
that it cannot be noon all over the earth at once. 
A little thought will show that whenever it is 
noon at any one place, it is midnight on the 
opposite side of the earth ; and at the different 
places between, all the times of day are at one and 
the same moment to be found. Take a particular 
example to make this clearer. When it is noon 
at London, the countries exactly on the opposite 
side of the earth — say Hew Zealand and its neigh- 
bourhood— are turned directly away from the 
sun, and therefore have midnight Paris, being 
a little farther east than London, will have been 
brought directly under the sun a little earlier; 
that is to say, at London noon, Paris noon has 
been gone a few minutes. Go to Egypt and 
Constantinople, farther east ; their noon has been 
gone an hour or two. Farther on, again, India 
is approaching lier eventide, and China and Japan 
have already sunk into darkness. Turn your lace 
west, however, across the Atlantic : you will find 
our American cousins have not yet reached their 
mid-day, in fact are thinking m Hew York about 
breakfast, and out west in California are hardly 
yet getting up. Still to the west, we come round 
again to New Zealand, where the day — which was 
only just dawning in California— which was high 
noon at London, and afternoon in India— this 
same day, say the 1st of July, is, as we saw, on 
the eve of departing altogether, to give place to 
a new one, tlie 2d of July, It is clear, then, that, 
while the 1st is still young in America, and long 
before it is over even in England, the 2d will be 
well started in New Zealand and countries in 
that longitude, and will come round the world 
from cast to west as all its predecessors have 
done. 

The question then arises : where did this day, 
the 2d of July, fiivt begin? It was not in Ame- 
rica, for we saw the folks there, just about to rise 
on the 1st. Yet it was beginning in Now Zealand. 
Therefore, it must be either in New Zealand 
or some place between there and America. The 
fact is that there is no defined place where the 
day can be said to appear first of all Civilisation 
od : /nal’y spread from east to west across the Old 
World, and then across the New, carrying its 
calendar with it. The day came from the °east, 
aad travelled across to the west, and no one asked 
whence it originally came or where it ultimately 
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WHAT IB A BAT? 

when traffic began to cross that ocean, and the 
question was forced upon mens minds in a manner 
which we shall soon see, a sort of understanding 
was arrived at that the clay should be deemed to 
begin there. 

According to the way in which this arrange- 
ment is now carried out, the first land that the 
new day dawns upon is Easter Island, about two 
hundred and thirty miles west of the coast of 
Chili, South America. . That is to say, the 2d of 
July breaks here within a few hours of the 1st 
having broken on the American coast to the east, 
and the two days run on alongside — the 2d in 
Easter Island and places west, the 1st in all places 
on the American continent. We may therefore 
realise this idea — that at twenty minutes past 
seven any morning of our lives in Great Britain, 
the next day is commencing on the world, and 
is to be found at this little island in the Pacific 
Ocean, whence in due course it will travel round 
to us. But to have thus the start of the world is 
not an unmitigated advantage to these islanders. 

' Suppose one of them sails east to America, what 
is the; result? He will find they keep the day 
there under a different date, and he will have 
to reckon one day in his calendar twice over to 
put himself right with their notions. On the 
other hand, if an American crosses from east to 
west this wonderful magic line where the clay 
begins, He will find the dates in this fresh part of 
the world are one in advance of him, and lie must ; 
needs strike a day out of his calendar to keep up ; 
with the times. This fact was curiously illus- 
trated in the case of Magellan, the Portuguese j 
captain, who sailed round the world from east to 
west in 1522, and having crossed the magic line 
of 4 day’s birth ’ in his wanderings, his calendar 
became of course a day in arrear. The sailors 
Avere completely ignorant of this, and finding, on 
landing at home, that their Sabbath , was falling 
on a Monday, they accused one another of tamper- 
ing with the reckoning. It was not for some time . 
that the true explanation was discovered. The I 
converse case is made the hinge of the plot in 
Jules Verne’s Bmnct tiie World, m Eighty J)ays > 
where the author depicts an eccentric Englishman, 

Phi leas Fogg, Avho made a wager that he would 
go round the world in eighty days. He accom- 
plished his feat in what lie thought was eighty- 
one days; but on arriving in London, found his 
friends anxiously expecting him, and discovered f 
he had just Avon his wager. He had crossed the 
magic line eastAvards, and had forgotten to sub- 
tract the day he had thus gained. 

To put the matter another way. In sailing 
round the world eastwards, the days are each a 
little less than twenty-four hours, according to 
the speed of the ship, as the sun is met every 
morning a little, earlier. These little differences 
added together will amount in the course of the 
circumnavigation to twenty-four Hours, giving the 
sailors an extra day, not in' imagination, .'but: in 
sober truth, as they will Have actually eaten an 
extra day’s food and consumed m extra day’s 
grog. On the other hand, in sailing westward, 
the sun is overtaken a little each day, and so 
each day is rather longer than fAventy-fonr hours, 
and clocks anti watches are found to be too fast. 

This also will amount, in sailing round to the' 
starting-point again, to one Avhole clay, by which 
the reckoning has fallen in arrear. The eastern 
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ship, then, has gained a day, ancl the western ship 
has lost one, leading to this apparent paradox, ■ 
that the former ship has a clear gain of t\vo Avliole 


days over the latter, supposing them to have 
started; and returned together*. 

Colonies and settlements have" occasionally had 
strange experiences in this matter of dates. Great 
nations ha\ r e a tendency to make all their posses- 
sions follow the institutions of the mother-country 
as far as possible, and with, respect to the calendar 3* 

this rule holds good. It is indeed the reason Avhy i 

most of the islands of the Pacific keep Asiatic [ 

dates, although some of them are much nearer the ; G 

American than the Asiatic coasts ; the fact being ! 

that these islands were discovered and settled , by : , A 

mariners sailing from Asia, who of course took - j 

their calendar with them and never thought of 3 A 

altering it. The system, however, of carrying a 
foreigner’s reckoning into another country has A :; Ay'3: G 

not always worked so successfully. A few years 
ago, Alaska— -the north-west corner of America— 3 \ 

having been settled from Russia and being owned 3 

by Russia, kept its calendar as it had been brought 
round from the Avest by Russians ; on the other 
hand, the rest of America kept the date which 
had come round to them with the discoverers 
from the east, avMcIi Avas of course a day behind 
the former ; so here were tAvo different dates close 
at hand. When Alaska Avas ceded by treaty to 
the United States in 1867, the inconvenience of 
continuing this Avas evident, and the Alaskan ■ v 
calendar wvas forthwith summarily altered to 
agree with that of the United States. Hence, 
although this portion of* the continent stretches : | 

out far to the west of Easter Island and other 1 

places where eastern time is reckoned, yet, to 3 1;; 

bring it into conformity with its present rulers, it , , A 
has to keep a full twenty -four hours behind these 1 A. : 3; ; 3!' 

places in its reckoning of days. 

More curious and anomalous even than this is 3 3 - 

the case of the Philippine Islands j for, although , { 

these lie so near to the Asiatic coast, it was fey j 

Spaniards who sailed eastwards from America ; { 

that they were settled. ‘Did; they revise their 
calendar wlien they crossed the magic line, and j 

strike out a day, to keep themselves abreast of ' the - j 

times ? Ho such thing : the Spanish Dons of that . j 

day ; were^ /a proud, and fiery folk, and if their '3 

calendar did not agree with the times, then so - j 

much fclie AA’orse for the times. Anyhow, the fact A';. ; j 

remains that, when they arrived at the Manila or j 

Philippine Islands, they still reckoned by the \ 

calendar which had been taken from Spain to j 

America., and from America by them on their ; ! 

voyage. They were, of course, a day in arrear ; 
but as there were not then any important settle- 
ments of civilised nations thereabouts with whom 
the date could be compared, the. error was not 
noticed ; the reckoning took firm hold, and in 
consequence, the inhabitants of Manila keep: plod- 
ding along one day behind all their immediate 
neighbours. AA; , 

■ 3 : 'Even;eo far as Britisheettlenients are concerned, 
it is in many cases by pure accident, and hot by 
preconceived design, that their calendar is kept in 
accordance with the general rule. For example, 
the first; ' settlers of Botany Bay--- the . place where 
for. many years- involuntary emigrants from this 
country "found free quarters— Avent out in 1788 
tinder orders to sail round Gape Horn westwards 
to their destination. Stress of weather, however, 
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forced them eastwards round the ^ Capo of (food 
Hope, and so they reached Australia with eastern 
date, which of course they ought to keep ; whereas, 
if they had followed their orders and proceeded 
by Cape Horn, they might easily have fallen into 
the same error as the Philippine islanders, 'A | 
few years later, a missionary expedition to the 
South Sea islands met with a similar accident, 
and so took eastern date with them, thus killing 
in with the recognised rule. The French, how- 
ever — according to a writer in Notes and Queries 
in 1853 — sent; an expedition, in the early part of 
this century westwards to Tahiti, who took their 
own date with, them, and, in accordance with the 
emulative spirit which runs so high between 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, refused to conform 
to the calendar they found then in use on the 
islands, and kept their own, holding their Sab- 
baths and festivals the day following those of the 
English residents. The writer from whom we 
quote does not explain the ultimate result of the 
matter. 

By way of showing in a practical manner what 
a day is according to the view we set before our- 
selves, jet tis suppose it agreed that bells should bo 
' rung all over the world ' for the whole day on 
some particular anniversary — say, Christmas Day. 
This chime, then, would first be heard at Easter 
: Island, and that at twenty minutes past seven by 
■ cmr Greenwich time in the morning of the Tfi.u 
. December. After the ringing had been going on 
there for three hours, the hells of the Sandwich 
Islands would join in chorus. Two hours- later 
we should hear those of Ke/w Zealand and the 
Fiji Islands, Rather more than another two 
hours later, and Adelaide and 3 apart would ‘salute 
the happy mom’ with their tintinnabulations. 
But while all the rest of Polynesia and Australasia, 
was thus vocal with melody, an ominous sulleu 
silence would reign in the Philippine Islands, to 
which no ‘Babe in Bethlehem born 7 would be 
heralded for full twenty-four hours yet. Dis- 
regarding these belated Spaniards, the music 
reaches the Asiatic continent: Bombay takes up 
the tale four hours after Adelaide ; St Petersburg, 
•four hours after Bombay ; and our own ‘Bow 
Bells' w oil'll! peal forth two hours after St Peters- 
burg-— that is, sixteen hours and forty minutes 
after the first clang at Easter Island. The Azore 
. Islands would commence their ringing last of ail 
European bells, being a Ml hour and a half later 
than London, Hew York would follow five hours 
after us ; and Denver City, on the ‘Great Divided 
about two hours after Few York— that is to saw 
just about the time when the balls of Easier 
Island, having rung through their twenty-four 
hours, would be stopping. ' Alaska, still farther 
west on tint continent of America, steps forward 
three hours niter Easter Island has finished; and 
finally, the Philippine islanders commence to wake 
the echoes when all their neighbours are sin] fng 
into silence, five hours after Alask&oK&s begi% 
and about eight hours after the last note on Easter 
Island, lb is now about four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 25th with us, and as the PMFppine ! 
hells have still their twenty-four hours louring, 
Christmas Dayy which began at twenty minutes 
past seven in the morning of the 24th, will not be 
oyer 'till four in the afternoon of the 26th. ! 

Thus, to the various definitions of a day which 
i we hinted at in our opening remarks, wo may add i 


this, that, considered with reference to its first 
appearance on the earth and its final departure 
from it, a day is a period of about fifty-six hours 
and forty minutes. ■■ ‘ ; ocYYf vUM W- ' 


WYTHRED’S WHARF: A THAMES-SIDE . 
TALE. 

1ST FOUR CHAFFERS. 

CHAFFER L~~ MYSTERY. 

Between Thames Street and the river Thames, 
upon a spot on which the castle of an English 
monarch once stood, there stands a lofty ware- 

■ house ; so lofty, that even at mid-day it throws 
I some shadow upon the broad wharf below, where 

steamboats and lighters arid other craft are closely 
moored. It is a busy scene ; for upon that ‘ silent 
highway/ where formerly the glided barges of 
royalty glided to and fro with cargoes of* dames 
and courtiers, black barges now pass in slow pro- 
cession, led by asthmatic tugs of the most demo- 
cratic appearance. Here laughter seldom greets 
the ear ; the hoarse shouts are heard of bargees 
and lightermen, and the constant trundling’ of 
iron trucks loaded with boxes, sacks, or bales ; but 
above -all other noise sounds the rattling chain- 
work of huge cranes when the goods are lifted 
into the air and swallowed up at some wide aper- 

■ toe upon one of the numerous floors of the ware- 

! house—a warehouse which would seem to boast 
of unlimited accommodation ; for the unloading 
from the lighters and the lifting of mereheudko 
into one storeroom or another go on day after 
day from dawn until dusk. 

Upon the first tloor of this warehouse, looking 
out upon the river, is Mr Lintockv otlu-e. Mr 
Lintock is the proprietor. Wythre&’s wharf and 
warehouse have been in the family for genera- 
tions, Few richer men are to be found than 
John Lintock in the city of London; and yet, 
as he sat late one afternoon at his desk, this 
princely wharf -owner had a discontented, troubled 
look. His forehead was deeply wrinkled, and 
the expression in his eyes was* that of a man 
who was constantly haunted by some distressful 
I thought A knock at his office door, for no 
obvious reason, startled . Mm. It was growing 
dusky on the river, and the men were Manning 
to disperse for the night It was duskier "still in 
the wharf-owner = room. 

£ Who f s that V Mr Lintock, half-rising from his 
chair, shaded Ms eyes with his h md.-A Ducket %■ 
Ah, that A right.— Well, Ducket/ said he, when . 
the man had closed 'the door, * what is it V 
Looking round the sombre room. Ducket said : 
‘Shall I light your lamp, s!r? ? 

* Ko, Ducket. I shall not need it to-night. I 
am going home.— Have you anything to say V 
Ducket was Mr Lintbckh foreman. He was a 
broad-shouldered man, with large limbs and a 
great honest face. His figure ‘was angular— a 
muni form, aggravated in its stoop by constantly 
bending to lift heavy weights. He had the keen, 
searching eyes of one long accustomed to the 
supex visic a f a hive of worl men 
‘You wished me to tell you, sir, when I saw 
Clogstoun again/ 

‘ Well’U said Mr Lintock, noticing some hesita- 
tion. ‘ i 

y *1 have seen Irim/ M’ A : . - ■ ' 
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THE STABLING. 


4 About the wharf?’ ■ ; A. 

4 No ; he lias given up coming here. He took 
the hint- 1 gave 'him- last time, arid lias kept away ; 
though- I meTeirthpught that'^he:'wbuld. , 

‘Where, then/ said Mr Lintock, 4 did yon see 
him ? 5 ■ ' 

. 4 On London Bridge. He was lounging there, 
sir — leaning over tlie parapet. It was getting 
dark, as it might be now ; and I saw him look at 
the warehouse and then down into the river, as 
if he had half a mind to drown himself. I’m 
a-thinking, sir,* added Ducket, 4 that he ’s getting a 
bit daft/ 

The wharf -owner answered thoughtfully : 4 A 
danger to himself.’ 

4 And to others, sir,’ said the foreman signifi- 
cantly. * He ’s plotting. A man like Ologstoun 
would stick at nothing. 5 

6 What do you mean, Ducket, by that V 

Ducket twisted his cap in his hand and glanced 
out of the window upon the darkening river. 
* Plotting revenge,’ said he. 

‘Ehr 

4 Plotting revenge,’ repeated Ducket, with a 
quick look at his master, 6 Why, these broken- 
down, drunken chaps like Ologstoun,. six’, have 
nothing to lose— they set no value on life.’ 

4 Do you mean their own ? ’ 

6 Ay, sir; neither their own nor other people’s, 
you’ll excuse me, sir ; but if you had seen his 
face ’• The foreman stopped abruptly. Some- 

thing in Mr Lintock’s face alarmed him : a keen 
stab could scarcely have produced a more sudden 
change. But the startled expression passed before 
he could even inquire if his master was ill. 

‘Ducket, 5 said Mr Lintock, rising from his 
chair, 4 if Ologstoun ever comes to the wharf, 
either by Thames Street or the river, you have 
my leave to hand him over to the police, We 
must run no risks in a place like this.-—! am glad 
to see,’ added the wharl-owner approvingly, ‘that 
you are alive to the fact that the man. kf a dan- 
gerous character,’ 

' As he drove that evening towards London 
Bridge Station through the laxuplit streets, Mr 
Lintock peered restlessly out- ' of the carriage 
window; and in the large thoroughfares, where; 
men with uncouth, dissipated faces laughed 
and talked at half -open tavern doors, lie looked 
about him with the horror of one who dreaded 
to recognise some repulsive face among them. 
It was not until the wharf-owner had passed 
info the crowded station that he seemed to throw 
off in some degree this strange curiosity in his 
unfortunate fellow -men. 

Mr Lintock lived at Greenwich, and the train 
was on the point of starting. As he stepped into 
an unoecupied compartment and the porter was 
dosing the door, a young man came up out of 
breath and stepped in after him. By the dim 
lamp overhead they recognised each other as 
friends, and a warm greeting took place between 
them. 

4 ’Why, Overbeck,’ said the wharf-owner, c what 
takes you to Greenwich 1 ’ 

4 1 was. coming down to pay you a visit/ 

; 6 To dine with us ?-— I am delighted to hear 
it/ ■ 

A matter of ' business between Mr Lintock and 
Percy Overbade had originally brought them 
together, Overbeck had taken part of a house 



in Trinity Square as junior partner in, a Ham- 
burg firm, and often had occasion to land goods 
at Wyfchred’s wharf. The wharf-owner, in his 
younger days, bad known Gverbeck’s parents ; 
and he had welcomed to a place at his hearth 
this son of his old friends, as soon as he presexit^d 
his 4 letter of recommendation ; } and bo it came to 
pass that the young Hamburg merchant quickly 
learnt to realise that Mr Lintock had a fascinat- 
ing daughter. Nor did he despair of some day 
winning Bertha Lmtoek’s hand. 

The train was in rapid motion. The two 
friends, seated opposite to each other, were chat- 
ting pleasantly, when a startling change came 
over Mr Lintock’s face. The expression was that 
of abject terror. With his eyes fixed as though 
lie were fascinated — fixed upon -the further window 
of th e carriage — the wliarf-owner sat. pale and 
speechless. Overbeck could not withdraw his 
gaze ; and so completely did Mr Lin lock’s altered 
face and attitude impress him, that fox' the 
moment he imagined something supernatural had 
appeared to him. Tinning his head to follow the 
direction of the wharf -owner’s eyes, Overbeck was 
surprised to see no phantom— nothing visible 
beyond the window but black night. 

Overbeck placed his hand upon Mr Lintock’s 
arm, 4 Are we in danger 1 Ton stare as though 
you anticipated something terrible. If there is 
any ~ 

The wharf-owner raised his right hand to 
silence his eoinp&nion, at the same time covering 
his eyes with his other, as if to shut out some 
repulsive sight. ‘There is no danger’— he spoke 
in a strange agitated voice— 4 no danger now. It 
is past.’ 

This answer, in Gverbeck’s excited state of 
mind, did not satisfy him. 4 There was danger, 
then ? If it was real, and not mere fancy’- — - 

£ It was real. It’s lucky we met to-night. 
Your presence has saved my life/ 

4 In what possible Way ?’ 

4 Do not question me now,’ said Mr Lintock 
with great earnestness. 4 1 saw, as distinctly as 
I see you at this moment, a face at that further 
window ’—and he pointed towards it as he Spoke- 
— 4 a face fcba t has haunted me for, more i than a 
year past/ 

Overbeck sprang up to go to the carriage door ; 
but the wharf-owner placed a restraining hand 
upon his shoulder. 4 Don’t stir I The face has 
gone. It would be madness ’ — — 

The engine shrieked, and the carriages began to 
slacken pace. In another minute the train had 
come to a standstill in Greenwich Station. 

THE STABLING. 

The starling is one of our most interesting birds, 
a bright, active, and exceedingly hjwxdspme^Httlh-.--' 
fellow. His ■well-known powers of mixhiery are 
admirable and amusing. He k also an inofien- 
sive bird; nay, more— he. is very useful. His 
principal food consists of ‘worms, insects, .and. 
larvae of all sorts, chiefly the last-named ; and 
the vast quantities of grub he consumes both on 
his own account and on that of his brood should 
insure for.; him protection and encouragement 
Unlike the blackbird and thrush, he does not 
seem to attack fruit of any kind ; at least we 
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have never observed that he does, and gardeners 
have, therefore, no cause to quarrel with him, 
Nor is lie in the least injurious to grain. It is 
an open question whether the rook, to which 
the starling is nearly allied, is entitled to be 
regarded as not, on the whole, more hurtful than 
helpful to the farmer. That, he destroys vast 
quantities of grub is certain ; and in this respect 
it is clear he is a good friend of the farmer, 
although the benefit is not very apparent, nor 
can it well bo estimated in pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But, on the other hand, he often 
proves very destructive to the potato crop in all 
its stages and to newly thinned fields of turnips. 
On the latter, the rooks will sometimes descend 
in a flock, and in an hour or two of a morning 
pull up thousands of young plants, merely, as 
would appear, on the chance of finding a worm 
or grub at the roots, for the turnip plants are 
not eaten by them. But no such charges as 
these can, be brought against the starling. 

We are aware that some persons have attempted 
to blacken his character by affirming that he 
destroys great numbers of the eggs of smaller 
birds, especially those of the lark • and a year or 
so ago. there we: re those who maintained that 
starlings . if allowed to multiply would very soon 
extirpate the larks. We do not deny that 
master starling sometimes appropriates a few 
eggs of smaller birds, to which he has no legi- 
timate claim. But eggs are not his proper or 
usual food, and at that season of the year when 
the small birds arc incubating there is abundance 
of his usual fare to be had, so that he has no need 
to seek a meal by robbery of the sort charged. 

■ The presumption is, therefore, against what we 
must call the libel. But more 'khan this; we 
think it is sirOuueut to rebut the charge of his, 
maligners to state the fact that in the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, with which we are intimately 
acquainted, starlings, larks, mountain linnets, and 
many other species of small birds, are exceedingly 
numerous. The lark and the mountain linnet 
build their nests on the ground in the moat open 
and accessible places, and if the starling were a 
robber of their nests, there would not be such 
immense numbers of these charming songsters in 
those islands. Go where one may in spring and 
summer, he never but hears the inexpressibly 
sweet songs of half a dozen of these 'ethereal 
minstrels ; J and the clouds of linnets which 
congregate together after the breeding season 
and fill the air with their joyous molodv, prove 
plainly enough that they do not suffer much, if 
at all, from starling persecution and depreda- 
tion. 

Until f Within the last twenty or thirty years,, 
the starling was a comparatively rare bird in the 
inland plis tricts of Scotland; but ol late, from what 
cause is not dear, the bird has been increasing 

■ rapidly. He is not often seen during winter in 
such localities, for at that season lie can get but 
Bttle of bis proper fend; but considerable num- 
bers now come inland as the breeding season 
appr aches, and r m ii until the scar iiy of etc 
visions compels them to seek the milder districts 
of dp sea-coast, where they can always pick up 

Our house, is situated about twenty miles inland 
f®f of Forth, and for the 

Kp Id# 3 ! yei§|lw& have been greatly interested 
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in watching the proceedings of a pair of starlings 
which come here every year to bring out their 
young. We do not know for certain whether it 
■is the same identical pair. Sometimes, from the 
repetition of their little ways and tricks of action, 
we think so ; at other times, we are doubtful. 
But what is curious is, that there is but one pair 
about the premises, and they always take iqythe 
same safe arid comfortable quarters. There is a 
hole in the wood under the eaves of the pro- 
jecting roof of the house just large enough to 
; allow ingress and egress. Somewhere inside, but 
close to this hole, the nest was originally built, 
and continues to be built, or rather, we should 
suppose, repaired, every year, when the same 
routine and formalities are gone through. On a 
fine day about the end of January, one bird 
arrives. We hear from above, Ms cheerful but 
not melodious notes, the exact counterpart of 
the pipe of the golden plover, the whistle of 
the curlew, or the scream of the seagull : and 
looking up, see our old starling friend perched 
on the top of a chimney-can, prospecting. He 
remains one or two days, and then disappears. 
In a fortnight or three weeks, according as the 
weather may happen to be good or bad, he 
returns— this time, with a mate. This visit 
commonly lasts for three or four days ; and the 
pair carefully inspect their old quarters and 
I again take their departure. Mot till further ^ on 
in spring do they come and commence the im- 
portant business of the season. 

Most of the arrangements and preparation of 
the nest seem to be made in the early morning. 
During incubation, they are exceedingly quiet, 
and are seldom seen abroad. But as" soon as 
the young birds are hatched, the life of the 
. -parent birds becomes one of ceaseless and evidently 
delightful activity. From 'early morn to dewy 
eva* they are busy catering for their young, 
and the quantity of food that is consumed is 
something to marvel at. Both birds are equally 
active; alternately they come and go, and exactly 
the same forms are gone through. Bearing a 
writhing worm or grub in its bill, one of the 
parents — there is scarcely any perceptible differ- 
ence in the plumage of the sexes — alights on 
the corner of the roof, and intimates to the 
eagerly expectant brood, in loud, husky, but 
decidedly cheerful and encouraging screeches, that 
it is at hand with savoury food such as they 
love ; and the intimation is received with a chorus 
of clamorous welcome from the throats of the 
| hungry young ones. A glance over the eaves, a 
leap downwards, a flash and little flutter of the 
wings, and she disappears into the hole, almost 
immediately emerging again and flying off on a 
new quest. By this "times the other parent bird 
has arrived with a contribution. And so, back- 
wards ami forwards alternately all day and every 
clay, on parental cares intent, the pair continue 
their labours until the young birds are fully 
He ago cl — ready for flight, and to start life on their 
own account. We do not know when or how the 
grand essay is first made, for we have never been 
fortunate enough to witness it. We cannot say 
what arguments, persuasions, or gentle force may 
be used— or if the young birds of their own free- 
will go forth into the world when they feel 
competent for an independent career. But evi- 
dently they take their final farewell of their f snug 
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quarters early in the morning before the human 
inhabitants of the house are astir. We have 
never seen any of the young birds after they 
have taken wing ; they disappear from the neigh- 
bourhood with the parent birds $ and then for a 
little while there is a cessation of activity on the 
part of the latter ; or, more probably, they are 
teaching and helping their young ones to make a 
living for themselves. But in a week or two, our 
old Mends are back again, and set about the work 
of rearing another family— for they bring out 
two broods in the year — and the same proceedings 
are gone through. With the departure of tins 
second brood — -rather early in autumn — the parent 
birds disappear for the season, and we see no 
more of them until the end of the following 
January. 

This has been the routine of the last twelve 
years ; and it seems strange that none of the 
young birds return to the place, or at least neigh- 
bourhood, where they were hatched, as is the case 
with so many other species of birds. But certain 
it is there is not another pair near the house, 
although there is abundance of excellent accom- 
modation for any number of them, and never 
more than our two old friends are seen on that 
most favourite of all perches, in the estimation of 
starlings, the chimney top. 

D 0 Wdsr : W IT H THE 13 IY EE. 

‘Have I been at it long, did you say, sir 1 — Well, 
a matter of fifteen years or so, and that ought 
to give a man a bit of experience. — Yes; I like 
the life— there’s plenty of variety ; the pro- 
fession ain’t overcrowded; and then you see, sir, 
you Te quite your own master, once you’re down ; 
under water, and can just get on with your 
work comfortable, with no boss coming prying 
around to see how you be getting on— not that 
lie could see much if he did come— — 

* Kbt see,, you say 1 Ha, ha ! I see you’ve 
been reading one of them fancy tales in which 
a diver is supposed to tell how he has gone into 
the saloon of some sunk ship and found it full 
of corpses of drowned folk, all as if they were 
making a great rush for the deck; and how 
they stare at him with their awful eyes, and 
all look as though they were shrieking at him. ; 
And lie feels awful himself down there with ; 
more than twenty fathom of water atop of him. 
All my eye, sir ! You get down, you Tl find it’s 
a precious little daylight as is there— it’s more 
like the fogs as you get in London. Bo you can 
tell the gentlemen that write these yarns us they 
sit in their offices, if they want to tell how it 
looks below, they can look out of their windows 
some November afternoon. 

: ; < Then, bless you, the depth to which the story*-' 

' divers get is amazing, wonderful, and I may say 
appalling. There are divers who say they have 
worked comfortably at seventeen and eighteen 
, fathom; but I J ve never met . one of them. Mind, 
Idon’t say-itcan’t be done— only, ten to twelve 
is enough for me } that’s all.— 6 yes; I know 
that .some one has invented a dress and gear for 
' thirty fathom, and a lamp with electricity "in it ; • 


but I’ve never seen either one or t’ other. And 
I ’ve heard tell that some nmkeus have got tele- 
phones rigged to their helmets and spoliccrl along- 
side the air-tube, so as the diver can sing out 
what he wants up aloft; and very convenient 
they’ll be, and a deal safer than signals. Now, 
when I want less air, I give a pull on the tube ; 
and when I need more pumping, I pull four 
times. Likewise, I pull once on the line which 
is round my Waist, if I am all right ; and four 
times whern I s m coming up. 

‘Ay, ay; some of us have queer goes at times 
and no mistake. — You’d like to hear one or two 2 
Very well, sir ; here goes, then,’ 

And my friend Bose, who was at once skipper 
as well as diver, having pulled vigorously for 
a few moments at his pet brier and got it well 
alight, seated himself on the weathei* bulwarks of 
the Albatross, as that smart cutter lifted gently 
to the send of the tide, which was swirlmg pasfc 
the white cliffs of Flamborough, and sobbing 
eeriely in their weird caverns and crannies, and, 
to the musical piping of an August breeze in 
the rigging, began, 

t See Filey Brig thereaway on the port quarter, 
where a line of white surf is breaking^— Well, 
there ain’t a more uncharitable place on this 
coast in real surly weather. It ’s maybe ten 
years and more since an Italian schooner struck 
on the end one wild winter evening and drowned, 
her; hands, all except one young fellow ; and lie 
told how, when she rolled over, he’d seen the 
faces of the skipper and his wife and baby at 
the battened-down sky ligh t. These Italians ain’t 
like us— they have to have no Board o’ Trade 
certificates ; and so the skipper needn 1 1 know 
nothing about seamanship nor navigation. This 
poor chap was one of that sort. He was the 
son of a rich shipowner out there, and was sail- 
ing the schooner, like, for fun. Well, Ms father 
wanted the corpses very particular— something 
about some property, we heard tell ; and he 
wrote to my gov’nor to know as if he’d take 
the job. We weren’t particular about it, for it 
was ■ winter and baddish 'weather,; and a four 
months’ wreck in a strong tideway, aiKl deepisli 
water. However, to oblige the poor old man, 
we agree to try. So much pay for trying, and 
so much more for each body. Well, we got as 
close on to the spot as we could reckon ; and in 
a day or two a sinooth -comes* and down I go, 
and see close aside me the identical schooner 
lying nearly on an even keel I feel nay way aft, 
and find the 1 cabin skylight, and soon knock it 
right off, when up shoot the corpses like bladders, 
through the water ; and the hands aloft got : them 
alongside and into two coffins as we’d taken on 
chance. It was not a pleasant sight. 

‘Working in a tideway is tedious work,' and : 
I ’ve seen when I ’ve been down in the Humber, 

I ’ve had to hold on with my left hand whilst I ’ve 
worked with t’ other, because the stream took me 
clean off my legs. Speaking of Humber reminds 
me of a queer sight 1 saw there a year or so back, 
A wheat-ship had gone down ; but all hands were 
saved excepting the skipper’s -Wife arid baby, as 
had somehow got lost sight oi My mate was 
down getting -off the hatches, so as to- get at the 
cargo. . Suddenly, he signals as he is coining up, 
and we begin to haul in, and I go to the side to 
help him,: over, and there , see- the little drowned 
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bairn coming up slowly, just for all the world 
as if it were lying asleep in the water, for Tom 
was holding it up over his head, and I could 
not see aught of him till his hand canny up. 
The father was aboard of us, and took and kissed 
that bit of a baby like mad; but we never found 
the: woman— she* likely went, out to sea wi’ the 
■ ebb. .fa faff 

. f My poor mate was himself killed not three 
days after at that very wreck. You see, sir, as 
we move about, the air-tube and line follow us, 
and we have to be careful always to come back 
the same road as we go, because, you see, if you 
chance to pass anything on the way, such, as a 
stanchion, or go round a mast or under a com- 
panion-ladder and come back t’other side of it, 
the tube and line kink round it and bring you 
up all standing, and you have to go back and 
follow your tube the way you come. Sometimes, 
if you have been down a goodisli while and 
moving about a lot, you get mixed up, and forget 
your bearings, and are in a pretty fa Why, 
once I remember I was over an hour following 
my tube like a puzzle before I could find my 
way up out of the engine-room in which I was 
working. If it happen that a man can’t noways 
■free himself and it’s all touch-and-go with him, 
if he’s only got a dear way above Mm he has 
j one last chance — and a desperate one it is. He 
knocks off his cheat and back weights, shuts the 
escape- valves which let out the used-up air in 
his helmet, gets himself as full of air as ever he 
can, then cuts the tube above him, when, it he 
has luck, he tears clear and shoots up through 
the water. Of course, it’s a risky chance; and 
to prevent too ? quick a rush up, you have to 
fasten your mast- line to somewhere below, raid 
hold on to it going up. Well, Tom got fouled 
somehow, and decided upon cutting his tube, so 
he signals for more air ; and away the pumps go, 
till suddenly there is a rush of bubbles through 
the water, and the same instant we feel a blow 
under tMs very cutter’s counter. u Goodness me, 
that’s Tom!” I cried. We got hold of him as 
ffuick as lightning, and had. him on deck and 
Mb helmet off in no time ; but he was as dead 
as a herring. An hour or two afterwards, a 
great blue line showed all round his chest and 
shoulders ^ just where the helmet sits ; 1 and the 
doctor said he must have hit full tilt with his 
head, and the blow drove the helmet with such 
force as. it crushed all his lungs and things in 
his chest. . He had forgotten to fix Ins waist- 
rope, poor chap, and so "could not stop Ms way 
shooting up, 

f hTo, sir ; I’ve never had to cut my tube, I’ve 
always managed to loose myself somehow, though 
once I got caught, and thought it was all. up a tree 
with me ; though by the same token it was all 
down a well. It happened at Bradford, in the 
1 West Riding of Yorkshire. There. was some row 
on about water-supplies. I forget now the rights 
on it ; but the owners of a well and spring had 
.an idea that their water was being drawn off by 
feme one else, so I was sent lor to go and see. 
fa got the pumps rigged; and I got dies- d 
ana went down the well, which was an old one, 
fa^ 1 , 9 fafa leading from the bottom of it. 
which I had to examine. It was ■ about a yard 
, high* md of course pitch-dark, and I had to 
creep on hands and knees ; but in I get, and 
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crawl on for maybe twelve yards, when suddenly 
I feel a great jerk on my tube. {4 Hullo, what Is 
up I” thinks I, and I gets hold of the line to 
signal as how I am all right, and they: can 
keep on paying-out, when, to mv amazement, 
the . line is quite taut, and X cannot pull 
it an inch. Then I begin to feel qiieerish, and 
crawl back to the well-shaft ; but X h aveiTt 
got above five yards, when I run right up 
against something ; and putting out my hand, X 
turn all sick in a minute, and think Pin a dead 
man, for a great heap of bricks and rubbish is 
filling up the tunnel, which has fallen, from the 
'roof. 4 .1 tell • you, it often makes rue shudder 
when I think of it now even. 

‘ Knowing I was caught like a rat in a drain* 
was awful,' and I lay" there too stupid to do 
anything. Luckily, the tube was uninjured, and 
the air came down all right tome ; but I could 
not signal nor nothing, and I should lie^ there 
till I got stupid and suffocated ; and Ranking 
of that 4 ' roused me to make a big try for escape. 
Carefully I set to, and began to remove brick 
after - brick ; but it was awful work, for X had 
to push each one past me, and my heart was 
in my mouth the whole time, lest the movement 
of my arms and legs in the water should wash 
more of the old .lining down, and bring the whole 
roof above on to me ; and I had to mind, too, 
that I didn’t let any of the rubbish that was 
down cave in and crush the air-tube. Often 
I felt so bad that X was for giving in ; but 
somehow X always was brought 1133 by thinking 
of my sweetheart, for X was courting then, and 
I thought as how X M like to see her bormie face 
again. " So I goes at it ; and I guess 1 prayed 
pretty hard as I’d got out alive. Well,' I "got 
at last the hole pretty clear, and after resting 
a hit, crawl carefully on, expecting every . minute 
a fall of earth to pin me and crush the breath 
out of my body. But I reach the end at last, 
and scramble out into the well ; and X was that 
weak and trembling, that it was some time before 
I could go up the ladder; and then I lav on 
the ground, when they got the helmet off, afore 
I could speak.— No more of that well for me, 
sir, though they offered me something very 
handsome to go down again. 

XI had another nasty half-hour once in the 
®est Indies, where we were at a wreck. She 
was a huge steamer, that had struck on a ivd; 
and then slipped off into deep water, taking 
down the mails and a valuable cargo with liar, 
though, luckily, pmsmsgers cud hamh \ww *11 
saved. There" were some papers as wav par- 
ticularly wanted, and I was in the chart-room 
under the bridge looking for them, when sud- 
denly as I turned I saw the. wicked snout ot 
a big shark close to me. Nice iix for any < no 
with" delicate sort of nerves to be in, pinned up 
in a corner of a little square room and a big 
brute between, yon and the door— eh, sir? X 
went creepy all over, I can tell you ; hut X 
kept still, and so did lie, manly working a fa 
lazily, like a screw steamer holding: on against 
a tide. I got my knife, which we carry screwed 
in our belt, loose, and made up my mind Pel 
make a fight for it, if my gentleman began any 
little game. Bo then* we were.— Sharks as a rule 
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look pleasing. The risk is, they may kite 
the tube clean through, and tliat J a a .settler for 
the man. — At last, I stare him out of counten- 
ance, I suppose ; leastways, lie slews himself 
round, and I see him drift towards tlie far side ; 
and so I begin to sidle for tlie door. As soon 
as I begin to move, lie gets uneasy—maybe my j 
tube touched him, or the air-bubbles frightened j 
him; anyhow, he makes a rush for the door, j 
and X respectfully make way for the flourishes ! 
of his tail ; hut when he was off, I was off | 
up too, sharp. 

6 Well, I could be spinning yarns all day ; 
but the tide is about dead-low now ; so, if you 
like, to don the gear, well put you over 'the 
side, and you can see how it feels under water, 
and get an idea how you’d like, to be a diver— j 
“ A- walking alone in the depths of the sea,” as , 
I once heard a gentleman sing at a penny reading, i 
—Here, Jack, bear a hand 1 1 

Jack, the assistant, put his head out of the 
forecastle scuttle, followed by the rest of his stal- 
wart person, and coming aft, proceeded to help 
rny friend the diver to dress me. Taking off 
my canvas shoes, I drew on a p>air of long 
woollen stockings which came up high above the 
knees ; and then, having had my wrists generously 
anointed with soft soap, I stepped into the dress 
proper, which is a huge combination sort of gar- 
ment made of india-rubber, terminating in long 
leg-pieces like fishing-stockings, and fastening close 
round the neck, and ending at the wrists in rubber 
cuffs, which are so tight as to thoroughly exclude 
the water, and are the cause of the anointing 
with soft soap. 

‘ Boots next ! * 

Great brogues fastened by straps and buckles, 
and having thick leaden soles, are brought, and 
filled with water, to enable them to be slipped 
on over the rubber-clad feet. 

* Not exactly dancing-pumps/ quoth Jack as | 
he fastens them. 

On the chest and round the shoulders are a 
row of copper studs, and to these an oval collar 
of copper is securely bolted by nuts tightened 
by a formidable-looking key. ' 

4 “Now for the helmet, mate/ 

Jack carefully lifts the copper- head-piece, 
which has a round window of thick plate-glass 
. on each side, and a front-plate which is open, 
and placing it on the collar, screws it round 
and round down to it. The air-tube h at- 
tached to the back-part, end there is a valve 
under the right ear, to let out tlie used-up air ; 
and a second one just below the throat. A, slab 
of lead is . hung over the shoulders, ami attached 
to the chest like a small cuirass — a similar one 
forming a back-piece— a thin rope is fastened 
round the waist, and threaded through an eye. 
on the helmet, and then I am ready for the 
mouthpiece. 

*YouTl feel a bit choky, maybe, when you get 
screwed up, but yon hi soon get used to breath- 
ing the air, 5 says' Bose encouragingly, as he fixes 
the front-plate of glass and screws it round. 

It is a most curious sensation being thus com- 
pletely cut off from the outer air utl ev cm world, 
it seems— and 'one's voice sounds uncanny in the 
great hollow metal chamber in which the head, 
is encased. The air whist! es along the tube, but 
brings none of the unpleasant effects of choking, ! 
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or even gasping, and so I am ready to go 
.down, v 

Rose, the diver, looks in at the face-plate, sees 
.that all is right, and asksd /Are you. ready? 7 

I nod ray head ; and then repeating the signals : 
f One prill on the rope, all right— four pulls, 
haul up ; one tug at the tube, less air— four, more 
air 5 — he helps me over the side of the Albatross; 
and getting my feet on , the rope-ladder, down 
I go. As my* head goe3 under water, there is 
a slight buzzing in the ears, bub it ceases before 
the bottom is felt. A line is fixed to the ladder, 
so there ps no difficulty in finding it again ; and 
it is quite safe to wander away, the only diffi- 
culty being to keep my feet 'on the ground, 
for the air which fills the helmet and inffates 
the whole suit more or less, makes . it hard to 
oven walk on tiptoe, in spite of the iveighfc of 
the dress, which is a little short of two hundred- 
weight altogether. All round, the light gleams 
yellow, and everything is magnified by the water 
and thick glass, and a curious waving h lotion is 
apparent ; whilst the air rumbles incessantly like 
surf on a lee-shore, and the stroke of the pumps 
resounds with regular monotony. Whatever other 
sensations a diver may experience, there is em- 
phatically a feeling of litter loneliness ; such as 
I once experienced when left at the bottom of 
a fall some twenty feet deep in a cavern up 
on Ingleborough, with wet caudles and a broken 
lamp, for full fifteen minutes, whilst my com- 
panion took our one light with him, and returned 
to daylight for a rope" and more candles, leaving 
me in total darkness, with the roar and spray of ; 
an unseen cascade filling the gloomy chamber. 

‘ Unless you be an officer in one of the swell 
cavalry regiments, sir, I doubt if you’ve been ‘ 
rigged up in as expensive a suit as this/ said 
Bose as the helmet was unshipped. ‘It cost 
one hundred and sixty pounds— the whole thing, 
that is ; and when you were in it, you beat a 
Chinaman' - all to fits, for you’d a pigtail of an 
air-tube one hundred and twenty fathom long, 

‘ Pay Yes ; it’s good ; but you see it had ' 
need be, for the risk, there’s no denying, k. big. 

Sometimes we make a good haul, if we have 
a special job and get special terms. Now, there’s 
an old mate, of mine just retired on twenty j 
tlioiuund pounds he’s 'made of one venture, 
lie and another diver “mpecd ” on going down 
hi dec]> water lu a steamer as had a quantity 
of gold on hoard, for hall what they raised ; 
an<r they managed ninety thousand odd or so. 

Of course, these wore extraordinary terms, and 
they had rare luck, and I never expect such. 

But anyhow, I like the life, and it likes me, 

and so 1 1 am very well satisfied to go on for 

long enough as I am. — And I’ll tell you what, 

sir, 'if you "take a fancy for the work, and would 

like to go in for the profession — yes, as I ^ was 

saying, if you’ve a mind, I wouldn’t say “no 5 / 

to" taking you 'prentice, and l think 1 could ^ 

turn yon out a first-rate, diver. 3 -/ 1 

But as the Voteung—bSQ Royal n 
slips merrily away through V ■ / 

which send their little kisses f / 

polished deck as they scatter^ 
before the sharp stem, her skim 
fresh bracing breeze steals pasfi p ^ 4 

waters .tow&rcte .ffiecSfijillgSt 'Jr* ' ' J ^ '** * " ' J '' u ' 

the waving corn-fields atop to - 
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the distant Yorkshire wolds— that Ui life on the 
ocean wave 3 is to be preferred to one beneath it, 
where • 

In the caverns deep'' of the ocean cold 
Idie diver is seeking a treasure of gold, 

, Risking his life for die spoil of a wreck, 

Taking rich gems from the dead on her deck ; 

For fearful such sights to the diver hum be, 
'Walking alone in the depths of the sea 1 


; 


y 

I ■ 
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CRUELTIES TO PIT-HORSES. 

A correspondent, Mr W> Morgans, Bristol and 
Westminster, writing to the Colliery Guardian for 
1st July, makes an appeal regarding horses that 
| work imdevgrouncl, or, as they are termed, Pit- 
horses, 

He says that many proprietors and managers 
of collieries take pains to protect horses from ill- 
treatment in the mines ; but there can be no doubt 
that in other and numerous instances, cruelties 
to horses go almost unchecked. One common 
. form of ill-treatment is working horses with sores 
fretted by the harness. Sometimes the cause is 
misfitting or bad harness, and sometimes neglect 
of washing parts where the hair has clotted by 
sweat and where the harness presses in work. 
Much couM be clone to avoid all tins by better 
supervision of the stabling arrangements and by 
keeping spare collars, that one may be drying 
whilst the other is in use. 

Another evil he points out as arising from bad 
grading of the roads, whereby, in running down 
sleep places, the horse may come to grief in the 
dark passage, and get caught and jammed by the 
upset wagons. Colliery officials could, lie says, 
sometimes mitigate this evil, and save expense 
in the lougrun, as I have proved by experience, 
by easing steep gradients, and checking the bad 
practice, often seen, of driving roads "too steep, 
especially in getting through faults. 

‘ Special mention,’ he " continues, { should be 
made of gross negligence occasionally exhibited 
underground in the ' supply of drinking-water 
to horses, an evil which is carried in certain 
cases to. distressing lengths, the doctrine being 
that horses sweat less when kept short of 
water. In colliery-work, horses should usually 
be allowed extra supplies of tepid water ; in- 
stead of which, an * utterly inadequate supply 
is by no means uncommon, particularly if ' the 
water is brought down the pit, and some, one 
can save himself trouble by stinting its use. 
The most abominable cases are perhaps to be 
found amongst those animals which are used in 
'.remote workings, a mile or two from the pit 
and from the regular stables and water-eistenis. 
Alien the day’s work is done, these horses should 
be taken back to the stables— a duty which is 
sometimes shamefully neglected. It’ is easy to 
send corn and hay in the ordinary wagons to 
the remote, places where the horses arc detained 
for work ; but as for drinking water— das 1 the 
special means for conveying it are in some cases 


. J ate at work. Only about \ yarn’ ago,:.# 
to my knowledge where several holies . 
s saOmcd so acutely from thirst as to rush, towards 
tenkmg tea out of them <km 


wore well known to have died from sheer thirst 
and exhaustion from overwork ; and in their 
extremity, were known to seize the men’s tea- 
cans between their teeth, in a vain desire to get 
at the liquid inside 1 I forbear mentioning cases 
of vile teasing, striking, and kicking of pit-horses, 
and of working them in unfit states. It would 
only harrow and sicken the feelings. Yet- the 
wrongdoers are hardly ever brought io justice. 

‘ The officers of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals have no legal power to 
enter the mine — a defect in the law I, for one, 
as a mining engineer, should like to see remedied, 
and I believe" owners and managers generally : 
would approve of the change. Their responsi- 
bility for the protection of human life leaves 
colliery officials less opportunity than many of 
them would like for care of the 'horses— of which 
as many as fifty to one hundred may he in a 
single , mine — and It would strengthen managers 5 
hands -in checking brutality if they could warn 
those in charge of horses that acts of cruelty 
might be detected at any time by the visit of 
an officer whose duty would be to prosecute in 
such cases. I do not make any charge against 
qollierS as a class. I am satisfied that with their 
known brave and generous instincts, they are 
opposed ; to cruelty, "and they often condemn it 
when practised, ... I trust that all who read 
this will increase their exertions to protect those 
pit-horses which are cursed by being in bad 
keeping or in bad hands, and that steps may be 
taken to enlist public interest, in order that 
officers of the Bodety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals may have the same right to 
enter a mine as to enter a cattle -market,’ 


WHERE AND WHEN, 

'Where the unsheathing needles of the larch 

Weigh, crimson- coned, the long, supporting spray, 
And mingle to complete the fragrant arch, 

With lowly lilac and the snow of may, 

A twain had trusted, and the bending boughs 
Stirred with the echo of a lovers vows ! 

.When 'round the jewelled gossamer the base 
Of morning quivers on the upland wold,. 

Till the young corn, beneath the fervent rays 
Of the noon sunlight, brightens into gold— 
Day-dreaming of her absent love, a maid 
Seeks the green twilight of tin* forest glade. 

When Ihe ripe weight of leaning sheaves in borne 
In the last wagon, from the stubbly field, 

Ami hut the small red berry of the thorn 
Reminds the- wanderer of the harvest yield, 

A listener at even, hears the fleet, 

Oft-prayed- for echo of returning feet. 

. When .the world hushes in enfolding snow, 

And icicles, depending Rom the caves, 

; Weep in the wintry light ; while Frost below' 

His fairy fancies o’er the window weaves, 

• Twain linking life and love— 4 Till death us part,* ’ 
Know but the warm midsummer of the heart, - 

0. A. Dawson. 
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government in power. George IV. liked these 
private audiences, and this explains the great 
influence wielded over the king by such men as 
Prince Lieven and Esfcartaliz* Canning was con- 
tinually complaining of the deeds of these meddle- 
some envoys, and generally summed up his coni" 
plaints with the quaint remark, /His father 
[George III.] would not have done that.’ 

The person of an ambassador is considered 
inviolable. This law prevailed in the ancient 
world ; because it was for a breach of the * inter- 
national agreement’ that Alexander the Great 
laid the city of Tyre in ruins. And nothing 
was better fitted to rouse the ire of Boman patri- 
cians than an insult done against the person of 
their legatm or ambassador. In. modern times, 
there have been instances of this 4 inviolable ’ 
law being disregarded ; thus, Dr Donislaus was 
murdered at tlie Hague in 1649 ; and in our 
day we have seen the' natives of Cabnl storming 
the British Eesidency in that city and slaying 
Gavagnari (the Queen’s deputy) and most of his 
associates. Such occurrences mark the time as 
a period when passion and blind fury are the 
guides of reason. Further, to intercept an am- 
bassador going through the territory of a third 
party is a great and culpable offence. The Sultan, 
hacl no scruples in treating the envoys of his 
enemies with the greatest severity ; for whenever 
war broke out, the ambassadors were placed in a 
prison called the Seven Towers, and kept there 
until all hostilities ceased. The Turkish govern- 
ment continued this practice up to the year 
1827. 

During the reign of George III., the British 
ambassador in the person of Lord Whitworth was 
insulted by Bonaparte, at that time First Consul 
of France. Lord Granville, from his place in the 
House of Lords, had declared that France by 
her warlike preparations was artfully cat war 
with Britain, and demanded an explanation of 
Bonaparte’s conduct. Whitworth at Lie time was 
the British envoy. When the representative of 
Britain was announced, Napoleon, who had been 
frolicking with his nephew, entered the audience 
chamber, and thus accosted Whitworth : 4 And so 
you arc determined to go to war. 5 . ■_ ' . 

c ’No, } replied his lordship ; 4 we are too sensible 
of the advantages of peace.’ ; 

4 We have already/ continued the First Consul, 

4 been at war for fifteen years, and it seems you 
wish to fight for fifteen years more ; and you are ; 
forcing me to it 5 -— Then turning to the other 
ambassadors who were standing near, Bonaparte 
exclaimed : 4 The English wish for war ; but if they 
are the first to draw the sword, I shall be the last 
to sheathe it. They do not respect my treaties. 
In future, they must He covered, with black crape/ 
Then resuming his conversation with Lord Whit- 
worth, in an angry and insulting tone, he said: 

4 If you wish to -fight, I will fight aim You 
may kill France, but never intimidate herd In 
his excitement Bonaparh threw himself into a 
threat/ ntny attitude and even raised his : cane, 
while Lord Whitworth laid Ms hand upon bis 
sword. : ' ■ ' ' . : . . 


wm a was also one oi tne ‘provocative’ causes 
that led up to Waterloo* g| iSSHSi 


But the British themselves have not always 
respected the rights of ambassadors, for during 
the regime of Cromwell the brother (Don Pan- 
taleon Sa) of the Portuguese envoy was put to 
death. Don Pantaleon was a reckless fellow, 
and while in the Exchange, London, with about 
thirty associates, he started an altercation with the 
bystanders, which terminated in a free fight, in 
which one man was killed. The offenders took 
refuge in the house of the Portuguese ambassador, 
and this latter individual, according to his rights, 
refused to give them up, and wished that Crom- 
well might be made aware of the circumstances 
of the case. When Cromwell heard of the matter, 
he gave the envoy two alternatives — either to 
deliver up the offenders, or be delivered himself 
. and all his company into the hands of the 
mob. The former was preferred. Pantaleon 
was arraigned, but refused to plead. An instru- 
m ent of torture, however, soon changed his mind ; , , 
and a verdict of guilty was returned against 
Pantaleon and three of his friends. Many plans 
were tried to persuade Cromwell to grant a 
reprieve, but he was inexorable, saying : 4 Blood 
has been spilt, and justice must be satisfied/ 
And the only concession he would grant was 
that Pantaleon, in. consequence of Ms nobility, 
might be beheaded, instead of suffering the 
ignominious death of hanging. 

Ambassadors are also "exempted from the law 
of the country in which they are sojourning. 
The spot on which their houses are built becomes 
their territory, which fact is made known to all 
by the hoisting of the embassy’s Hag. This is 
not all, for no servant or other member of the 
ambassador’s train can be arrested without their 
chiefs , consent. And tlie only redress obtainable 
by an insulted person is to appeal to the ambas- 
sador, and failing Ms approval, to carry the matter 
further, and lay it before the court which has sent 
out the embassy. 

la the reign of Queen Anne, an ambassadorial 
quarrel occurred between England and Peter the 
Great, whose ambassador had been taken out of 
his coach in London and arrested for debt. 
Peter demanded that the sheriff of Middlesex and 
all others concerned should be punished with 
instant death ; but Queen Anne directed her 
secretary to inform this autocrat that £ she could 
inflict no punishment upon the meanest of her 
subjects unless it was warranted by the law of 
the land ; ? and politely added, 4 that she was 
persuaded he would not insist on impossibilities/ 
To appease, however, the clamour of the other 
ambassadors, who made common cause in the 
matter, a bill was passed through parliament to 
prevent such occurrences for the future, and 
with this the Czar had to be snthih-d. 

The embassy is entirely free? of all imperial 
taxes, and can also get goods from, abroad free 
of, duty. With, regard to local taxes, the ambas- 
sador, if he chooses, can refuse to pay such. 
In the matter of postage, the ambassador is on 
a footing of equality with all men ; still, he can 
despatch free of charge his own couriers bearing 
his reports and other missives. These messengers 
are also looked upon as inviolable. In the days 
when travelling was done for the most pars by 
means of the stagecoach, ambassadors had a prior 
claim to all post-horses. •; - • •" J ' gy 

The different forms of religion were at one 
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time a great source of annoyance to ambassadors ; 
but nowadays, whatever may be the religion of 
the people amongst whom the envoy is residing, 
he has the right to worship in the manner most 
suitable to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
hence, in the land of his sojourn he can build 
and retain his private chapel. 

Such are some of the duties and rights of the 
men carrying on the diplomatic relations of this 
and other countries. In the course of historical 
events, we know that Britain has sent to other 
countries many eminent ambassadors, and has also 
had as eminent sent to her by other European 
nations. Two of the latter we desire to mention. 
The first is Prince Eugene, the devoted ally of 
Britain during the long war of the Spanish 
Succession. On January 5, 1712, lie landed at 
Greenwich, and proceeded to London, where he 
was greeted by the populace with the greatest 
enthusiasm. Queen Anne received her illustrious 
visitor with all the marks of respect due to his 
rank and mission ; but Her Majesty was a very 
rigid observer of court etiquette, whilst her 
distinguished guest was more of a warrior than 
a courtier ; consequently, though he received in 
public every mark of royal favour, the queen 
did not fail to let it be known in her own select 
circle that he was no welcome visitant at her 
court. Yet her dislike seems to have had no 
other foundation than the fashion of the Prince’s 
wig. It was etiquette fox'* gentlemen to appear 
before Her Majesty in full-bottomed wigs ; and 
the Prince excited the royal lady’s chagrin by 
appearing in a tie wig. The courtiers joined in 
Her Majesty’s capricious disdain. But Eugene 
showed his contempt for these trifiers and their 
petty formalities by satirically observing that, 
never having had a periwig of his own, he had 
ineffectually attempted to borrow one amongst 
his footmen and valets. 

In the reign of George IY. another eminent 
ambassador, Marshal Soult, came to England. 
Pie also appeared at the coronation of the present 
Queen. At that time .he.'rstbod/on' the left' side, 
of the throne ; and right opposite him was 
Arthur Well esiey, Duke of W ellington. The two 
soldiers had been opposed to each other on 
many a well-fought field ; and he is a strange 
man who can picture the two heroes linked with 
all the heroism of the Peninsular War without 
feeling ^ touched with the thought that at times 
humanity can become one in spirit, for universal 
history, in reviewing the lives of Wellington and 
Boult, declares 4 never was there a nobler victor 
or a nobler vanquished hero, 3 


BIGHAED GABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 

CHAPTER XL. — tfHE FIRST SHELF. 

Miss Otterbouene lived in a handsome old square 
Queen. Anne mansion near Bath. It was built of 
Bath stone, with rusticated quoins to the angles, 
with pillars to the grand entrance. A stiff, stately 
house, with large park -like grounds and beautiful 
terraced gardens. The house— Bewdley Manor — 
was about four miles from the station ; and when 
Josephine arrived, a private omnibus was in wait- 
ing to receive her and her boxes. The coachman 


was in half- livery, the boy out of it. They bad 
come to fetch a servant, so they wore as little of 
the badge of servitude as might be, just as the 
officers of Her Majesty throw off their uniform 
the moment they are off parade. 

4 Be you the young lady as is coming to our 
place 2 5 asked the boy, addressing J osephine, 

4 If you will explain to me what your place is, 3 
answered Josephine, 4 I may perhaps be able to 
answer your question.’ 

4 Miss Otterbourne is our old lady/ said the boy. 

— 4 You take a hold of that end of the box, and 
we’ll give it a hoist and lieave it up on the roof. 
Looky’ here ; stand on the axle, and you Ti get 
it up. 3 

4 1 will call the porter to help you/ observed 
Josephine coldly. 

4 As you like, young woman ; but mind yon — 
you tip him. if he comes and helps. 5 j 

J osephine considered a moment ; then, without 
summoning the porter, stepped on the axle, and 
assisted in lifting her box upon the roof of the 
omnibus. If she tipped the porter, it would be 
with Bichard’s money. She had come to Bewdley 
to be a servant $ she must begin to work at 
once. * 

When she sat by herself in the conveyance 
with her small parcels, she began to realise for 
the first time the complete change in her circum- 
stances. In the train, she had thought of her 
father, of Hanford, of Aunt Judith, of the Bell- 
woods, with a tenderness and melting of the 
heart which ever and anon filled her eyes. SL e 
had spent a happy youth at dear Hanford, fol- 
lowing her own whims, going out in her boat as 
she liked, playing on her piano when she liked, 
amusing herself in the garden or in the house 
undirected, uncontrolled by any one. How, she 
was' about to pass into a position where she would 
not be able to call her time her own, where she 
might follow her own desires. -' iu : ^ 

Hanford, she had been surrounded with friends— 
the kind, good Sellwoods ; Lady Brentwood ; old 
Sir John j her affectionate but stupid aunt Every- 
one knew her there. Now, she was entering the 
society of total strangers. If she were about to 
associate with strangers of her own station, it 
would have been less disquieting ; but she was 
plunging into a social stratum which was to her 
as strange as the persons composing it, who were, 
about to become her daily companions. 

It was already evening and dusk 
the private omnibus at the station ; and she was 
tired with her journey by train, and with the 
strain on her mind through which she had passed. 
Through the square windows of the carriage she 
saw dimly the meadows, the high hedges, the 
trees, the cottages/ where the laiups were being ; 
lighted. She heard the coachman and the boy- 
salute and cast jokes at passing labourers. She 
saw and heard all, and without taking notice of 
anything. What she saw and heard mixed with . 
what passed in her head, and formed a cornglo- 
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merate of conflicting and new experiences and 
ideas, /that left her bewildered and frightened. 
Presently, the coachman shouted and drew up > 
then, through the windows, Josephine saw a 
lodge, and a girl came out and threw apart the 
iron gates into a park. In another moment the 
carriage passed through, and the wheels rolled 
over the smooth drive to the house. Josephine 
saw that the grounds were extensive, wide lawns 
over which white mist was settling, out of which 
rose grand clumps of beech and elm, and here 
and there a solitary cedar. Then the omnibus 
turned out of the main drive, and in another 
moment was rattling over the pavement of the 
court behind the house. The carriage stopped. 
The boy came to the door and opened it, 

1 Here you are, miss/ he said. ‘Step up on the 
axle and help me down w r itli your box ; unless 
you ’cl like to get on the roof yourself and pass it 
down to me/ 

4 1 am afraid I shall not be strong enough to 
support it. Cannot a groom or some other man 
■help?’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know. I reckon if you want any- 
thing clone, here, you must do it yourself. Every 
one here is so frightfully engaged over his own 
work, and it is no one’s place to help another/ 
However, the boy condescended to shout, and a 
footman came to" the kitchen door. ■ ■■* The young 
lady wants to be helped with her box/ said the 
boy; whereupon the footman came leisurely across 
the yard and took a good survey of Josephine, 
especially of her face. 

* Come/ said he graciously, ‘ as you 3 re so good- 
; looking, I don’t mind helping you. A little 

wanting in style, p’raps.— I am "Mr Polkinghorn, 
and you are Miss— Miss ! 

{ Cable is iny name/ answered Josephine curtly. 

‘Ho particular objection to alter it, I s’pose?’ 
said the footman, who laughed at Ms joke. ‘But 
it takes two to effect that— don’t it, miss? 3 And 
he laughed again. — £ You T1 excuse mj , ■ sportive- 
ness, miss/ said he, taking the box on his shoulder 
as the boy let it: down from the roof of the 
carriage ; 4 1 ? m generally considered a wit/ 

When the box was on the ground, he dusted 
his shoulders and arms, and asked : ‘And pray, 
what sort of people were you with last ? Any 
style about ’em? People of rank and position 
and fortune V 

4 This is my first place/ answered Josephine. 

* You don’t mean to say so ! How on earth did 
our old woman come to take you, miss? — Oh, I 
remember— you was recommended by the Sell- 
woods. : . I knew them — not exactly intimately, 
but off and on ; they come, here to stay with our 

' party. You see, they are relatives ; and the cap’n 
will inherit our little place after the old bird 
hops.’ 

4 Hops ? 3 repeated J osephine, not understanding 
. him. 

‘Ay— kicks. 5 

‘Kicks? I clonk under stand. 5 

‘Hops the twig, kicks the bucket.— How dull 
you are ! I fear your education has been neglected. 
I observe there is something countrified and 
gawky about you.— I on 5 t be uneasy ; we’ll put 
you to rights soon.— How, my dear 1 , take ■ this 
handle, and Charley shall hold the other, and 
we’ll soon have the box into the kitchen.— You’ll 


muscles of my arm makes them shake, and I 
have to be very particular that they are not 
unsteady. I have to carry the glass and plate, 
and the candles. I wouldn’t spill the wax on 
the carpet not for worlds. — So you know old 
Sell wood, do you? A worthy old chap. Pity 
he’s a parson; he ought to be Squire. I know 
his elder brother, and don’t think much of him. 
There’s not the true ring about him that I like 
to find in the British aristocracy. The grand old 
English gentleman — you know the song. The 
young man will inherit this property, you know 
— it’s a tidy estate. One can live on it without 
any of your dirty, sneaking, underhand pinch- 
ing.— Look here, pretty ! "Don’t encourage no 
familiarities on the part of Mr Vickary, the butler. 
He and I differ, in politics. He’s an out-and- 
out Uadi cal, and it is asserted he has got a wife 
stowed away somewhere. — You can always fall 
back on me, if he makes advances. My name 
is Mr Polkinghorn. There is a village in the 
west of England that takes its name from our 
family.— Cable is your name, is it? Bather 
clumsy work tying a true-lover’s knot in a cable. 
— Yon ’ll excuse my fun, dear; I’m always con- 
sidered a wag.’ 

Josephine’s face was dark with indignation and 
with heat, when she reached the kitchen. Mr 
Polkinghorn had made her carry one side of the 
box, whilst he walked, behind advisi ng steadiness, 
as she and the stable-boy ascended the Ate|>s to the 
kitchen carrying the box. 

At the door, Mr Polkinghorn gave Josephine 
an aside : ‘ Mind you give yourself no airs, miss. 
Airs ain’t tolerated in "our little, place. It’s the 
one thing wc can’t swallow. Airs are, so to speak, 
fatal.’ 

He stepped nimbly over tile box into the 
middle of the kitchen, and addressed a portly 
woman there, wearing an apron, and a flaming 
red face : ‘ Mrs Purvis, allow me to introduce 
Miss Cable to you — a young lady introduced to 
us by our mutual friends the Beliwoods. She 
solicits your kind patronage.— This, Miss Cable, 
is our artist, Mrs Purvis ; ’ aside, behind his 
hand, ‘ Cook.’ 

Then to a maid -servant r‘ Miss Woods, permit 
me— Miss Cable, Miss Woods.— Where is Miss 
Baffles ?~--Oh, : ;atteiiding^.-to.. duties up-stairs ; very 
well.— Sorry not to be able to introduce you 
to Miss Baffles. She is drawing the blinds, I 
presume,— But here is our sprightly Miss Wag- 
staff, a host in herself.— Miss Wagataff, Miss 
Gable ; Miss Cable, Miss Wagataff/ Then, aside, 
f Scullery -maid.’ 

5 What is the meaning of this?’ asked Mrs 
Purvis, without noticing Josephine. ‘Is my 
kitchen a back hall, is it a lumber-room?— 
What have you dared for to bring a box in here 
for, and— preserve us, a cage with a bird, in it? 
Is this an aviary and a zoological garden?— Take 
’em all away at once. Mr Polkinghorn, Charley, 
what do you mean? Take ’em away instantly 
into the back hall I’m not going to have my 
kitchen made into a rummage, not for any Cables 
or Tables or what you may call ’em/ : . 

■ c It V the curry/ whispered Mr Polkinghorn to 
Josephine. ‘ When there’s anything for dinner 
requiring cayenne, or chilli, or anything spicy 
and hot— it gets into her temper. She’ll be rigid; 

#nniKn*n TtrhflTK cllo xal 6V\t ik nfP . 


excuse me lending a hand— a weight on the | enough when' she’s slept it off — Come along. I’ll I 
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show you the way with the box into the back hall 
— Charley! help the lady, — Miss Woods, is it 
asking too much of you that you should step up 
to Mrs Grundy and inform her of the arrival of 
the lady recommended to us by the Sellwoods 2 3 
Then aside, * Housekeeper, Grundy is.’ 

6 Hulloa ! ’ exclaimed the butler, stepping in, 
a man with white head, red blotched face, and 
yellow, watery eyes— a man with a sour and 
dogged look, c Our new arrival. — Humph ! Had 
a long journey. You shall have a glass of cherry 
brandy with your supper/ 

( He approves of you, 3 whispered Mr Polking- 
horn, 1 or he would not have offered cherry 
brandy. —Beware l He don’t offer mistress’s 
cherry brandy to every one. Miss Baffles has 
never wetted her lips to it, I believe. Mr 
Vickary doesn’t like her. Pier nose is badly 
shaped. 3 

Josephine was taken to the housekeeper’s room. 

! . Mrs Grundy gave orders for her box to be 
I taken up-stairs and who was to do it. Without 
orders, no one did anything ; and with orders, 
did extra work grumbling. 

Josephine was shown her room by the second 
housemaid, Jane. She was not to have a room 
to herself ; she must share that of Jane — that is, 
of Miss Baffles. The room was at the top of the 
I house ; it was lighted through a small window, 

! concealed from sight without by a stone parapet. 

The window therefore looked upon a blank wall 
| three feet off. Hot a ray of sun could penetrate 
| the room ; all the light it received was reflected 
I from this parapet, that was covered with mildew 
I and lichen. In Queen Anne’s time, mansions 
! were erected with strict adherence to proportion ; 

| and if servants’ rooms were needed, they were 
crowded into the roof and hidden from sight. 

! The tall windows belonged to staterooms and 
| the dwelling-rooms of the gentry. Those who 
| ministered to their wants were stowed away in 
I out-of-the-way corners, lighted through passages, 
i from staircases, by panes of glass let into the 
! roof. Anything was good enough for them. 

| ‘ You see/ said Miss Baffles, { the window is 

| nailed up. That’s Mrs Grundy’s doings. The 
| servants’ windows all look out on the leads, the 
| gutter that runs round the parapet, and they 
; could get in and out and run round and pay 
I each other visits just as they liked — and there 
I was some goings-on, I can tell you. So Mrs 
I Grundy had the carpenter up, and he screwed 
• up all the windows that they don’t open any 
: more.— Lor Mess you, it don’t matter so far as 
air goes; we are at the top of* the house, and 
! that ought to be the airiest.’ 

J osephine seated herself on her bed and leaned 
her head in her hand. This '.was the hardest 
trial of all— not to have a room to herself. If 
she could have been given the smallest garret 
chamber, in which she could at times be alone, 
it would have been endurable ; but she felt tlmt 
this was more than she could bear, to have no 
privacy day or night. 

*1 hope/ said Miss Baffles, ‘you’ll get on with 
our /mistress. She ain’t bad if you get the right 
side of her.— But mind you, keep on terms with 
Mr. Vickary, the butler ; he well nigh rules the 
mistress.;; She thinks him the most dutiful and 
faithful and excellent man, She takes his advice 
on everything ; and if he don’t like a servant, 


it ain’t long that servant remains in the house. 
—I don’t think much of Mr Vickary myself. 
They say lie has had two or three wives, and 
has them still stowed away in different parts of 
the country unbeknown to each other. Mr | 
Vickary is that deep in the mistress’s confidence 
that she lets him manage her money matters for 
her— leastways, in household expenses.— Hark ! 
There’s the bell ringing for us. Mrs Grundy 
has a wire to the top of the house, and calls us, 
if we go up just now and then to lie down and 
read a novel. She thinks now we Ve been too 
long ; or perhaps the mistress wants to see you. 
We won’t go down at once. Let them wait. 
You haven’t unpacked your box yet, nor I seen 
what you have got I say, have you a photo- 
graph of your young man'?— Drat it ! there’s • 
the bell again. I suppose it is missus, so we 
must go down; or— I say — if you give me your 
key, I will unpack your box for yon.’ 

Josephine went slowly down-stairs without : 
answering the loquacious Jane. Her heart sank 
within her. Would she he able to endure this 
association with chattering, empty-headed house- 
maids, conceited and pert footmen, and a tyran- 
nous, unprincipled butler 1 Mrs Grundy struck 
her as a formal, dull woman, whose chief ambition 
was to stand well with her mistress and retain 
her place. If Mr Vickary lorded it in ■ the lion se, j 
Mrs Grundy would shut one eye ; to his mis- I 
deeds..- ' 

Josephine had taken off her wedding ring when 
she left Hanford. She carried it hung round her 
neck by a small silk ribbon. It would not do for 
her to wear it. The sight of the ring would 
provoke questions which it would be difficult /for 
her to answer. 

The housekeeper was at the foot of the back- 
stairs. ‘ Miss Otterbournc desires to see the new 
lady’s-maid.— Yon have no need to wear a cap. 

A lady’s-maid is not required to have one. 
Follow me, Miss Cable.’ , 

Mrs Grundy led Josephine out tlrrough a side- 
door upon the main staircase. The hack-stairs 
were exceedingly tortuous and steep, so tortuous 
and steep that it was difficult to descend them 
quickly without a fall. The grand staircase 
occupied a well in the middle of the house ; the 
flight was broad, the steps deep, the rise slight. 
The steps were carpeted with rich pile purple 
and crimson and maroon. 

Miss Otterhoiirne sat in the great drawing- 
room, a lofty and very stately room, that at first 
glance reminded Josephine of the parlour at 
Brentwood. It had in the centre a glass chande- 
lier, encased in yellow gauze, and looked like 
a gigantic silkworm’s cocoon suspended^ front 
the ceiling. Large and handsome oil-pain tings 
covered the walls. The furniture was gilt ; 
curtains and chairs and sofa-covers were of 
crimson satin. 

At the end of the room was a. fireplace with 
a wood-fire burning' . .cheeitfffl 
the fire, at a small table, on which was a lamp, 
sat a very little lady, with white- hair clone into 
barrel-curls about her brQw ; clressed in slate- 
gray rich silk, and wearing a handsome shawl 
over her shoulders. 3 , 

‘Grundy/ said Miss Ofcterbourne, ‘may I trouble 
you to ring the bell for 'William? I want 
another log putting on the fire, and the . pieces 
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of half-burnt wood heaping together with the 
tonga/ 

8 Certainly, miss/ answered the housekeeper, 
and rang the bell. 

■ , ' * Oh/ said Miss Otterbourne, fi is this the young 
person recommended to me by my sister M She 
- put on her glasses and looked at Josephine. The 
room was so vast, . the light from the lamp- so 
slight, that she could not see much of Josephine. 
tOli — you look rather young and inexperienced. 
But of course my sister — that is, Mrs Sellwood — 
knows. I rely on her. I hope you will conduct 
yourself satisfactorily.— Oh, William, another log, 
please. I believe there are some still in the 
wood-basket.— Mrs Grundy, you will see . that 
this young person has refreshment. She need 
not enter on her duties till to-morrow* She is 
probably tired with her journey from Hanford. 
I have never been to Hanford myself. I do 
not care to leave Bewdl.ey, as the vibration of 
a railway upsets me. — Dear me! Grundy, will 
you touch the bell again '! I want to tell William 
to make quite sure the fire is out before he goes 
to bed. 1 suppose, Grundy, the horses can hardly 
be taken out so as to give; me a drive to-morrow ? 
they have been to the station to-day for this 
young person,-— That will do, Grundy. — I hope 
you will conduct yourself well. Cable. My 
servants arc tried and trusty. You can always 
refer in all matters to Mrs Grundy or to Mr 
Tickary ; they know my tastes and opinions/ 

When the housekeeper left the room with 

• Josephine, she signed to her to attend her in 
. the little parlour .which she occupied herself. 

? ‘ You may sit here/ she said graciously, J for 

‘. a while, I will talk to you, and von can listen. 
I will tell you what you have to do. — Miss 

• Otterbourne is a very kind mistress, if you 
conduct yourself properly; that is, if you satisfy 
Mr Vickary and me. Miss Otterbourne has 
the greatest regard. for my opinion and for Mr 
YiekaryA Now, mind, you never complain to 
me of ’anything Mr Vickary says or does ; nor . 
of anything that goes on in the kitchen, about 
broken meat or so on; nor about the dairy. 
The dairymaid manages that, and it is no con- 
cern of yours. You are lady 7 s-maid, and it is 
no concern of yours what goes on outside your 
department. All that is my affair and" Mr 
ViekaryY Live and let live, say I. — Now, 
mind, you don't try to disturb the mistress’s 
confidence in Mr Vickary or me ; for if you do, 
it will be so much the worse for you. You will 
very likely have to leave without a character/ 

Josephine’s head was sinking on her bosom ; ; 
a feeling as if she had been struck on the head ! 
and stunned, deprived her of the power of speech. 

/A lady’s-maid/ pursued Mrs Grundy, £ has a 
place so near her mistress’s ear, that she can 
make herself very unpleasant, or the reverse, to 

• her fellow-servants. — Now, please to remember 
that all will go pleasant if you don’t say any- 
thing but good to the mistress about Mr Vickarj 
and me. If, however, you attempt any in&immt- 

S end ounfce mining, it rill be ' yourself a; will 
w. Yon understand font Y 
‘May I hf vc a postcard, Mrs Grundy 1 5 
£ Certainly, if you have a ha’penny to pay for 
it W h at i o 3 on v m: n t it for ? 7 
£ I promised to send a line to— -to Mrs Seliwootl, 


The housekeeper produced the card, and indi- 
cated ink and a pen. 

Then Josephine took the pen, dipped it, wrote 
the address dreamily, turned the card, and on 
the other side inscribed these words only : / 

’ e Yes — winkles, cockles, oysters/ — J. 0. 


OTTO OF BOSES. 

Rose ottar, or-— more commonly-— 
otto of roses, is one of the most exquisite of per- 
fumes, and, if obtained in its pure, unadulterated 
state, certainly one of the best, and withal one of 
the most expensive essences furnished by nature. 
At the present time, the market value of the 
finest rose oil is about nineteen pounds sterling 
per pound, this being the wholesale price. 
Although greatly appreciated, especially by the 
fair sex, comparatively little is popularly known 
regarding its origin and the conditions under 
which it is obtained. 

Otto of roses is prepared in the East, especially 
in India ; but it is also largely manufactured in 
Europe. Some rose oil is extracted in Southern 
France ; the principal place of origin, however, 
is South Bulgaria. When crossing the Balkan 
j Mountains southwards by the only road practic- 
able for vehicles, the well-known Schipka Pass, 
of evil notoriety since the last Busso-Turkish 
Avar (1877-TB), on account of the fearful loss of 
| life which its defence entailed, the traveller sees 
opening out before, him the beautiful valley of 
: Kasanlik, bountifully provided by nature, in 
which the Bulgarian rose oil is prepared. The 
culture of the rose of South Bulgaria — or, as it 
is now known, Eastern Eoumelia— extends over 
nearly one hundred and fifty towns and villages, 

| distributed in a circumference of from five to six 
clays’ journey, and the centre of which is the 
town of Kasanlik, other important towns being 
Karlova, Tsehirpan, Stara-Sagora ; but the valley 
of Kasanlik proper supplies most of the rose oil 
obtained, and certainly the best descriptions of 
this precious essence. 

The species of rose mostly cultivated in Bul- 
garia, and used for the manufacture of rose oil, is 
that known as Bosci mosclmia — as a rule, of light 
pink colour, rarely white, and not very full in 
bloom. The rose oil found in the European 
market mostly comes from Southern Bulgaria ; 
the oil produced in the East, and in India especi- 
ally, being used in the land of its origin. The oil 
derived from Bosk provincials in Southern France 
is also of exceptional quality, but not only much 
dearer than the Bulgarian product, but obtained 
in such small quantities that the whole of it does 
not cover the wants of the districts, where it is 
manufactured. It should be mentioned that efforts 
have been made in some parts of Germany to pro- 
duce the oil ; but the success attending them 
cannot be called very brilliant, for it was found 
that at least two thousand pounds- weight of rose- 
leaves, but more frequently double that quantity, 
were required to manufacture one pound, of otto 
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of roses. Tlie rose used in the production of 
Bulgarian rose oil is in bloom during May and 
J une. 1 1 succeeds best on sunny hillsides, covered 
with a sufficient layer of medium loamy soil. 
The rose-bushes when fully grown reach a height 
of six feet, and are planted in rows a foot and a 
half apart at intervals of three feet. They must 
be carefully attended to from autumn to the time 
of the harvest. As a rule, rose oil obtained from 
villages more highly situated possesses a higher 
freezing-point and a more intense but at the same 
time more pronounced smell ; whilst the product 
of the lowlands has a lower freezing-point and a 
milder, finer aroma, and is consequently preferred. 
These several properties of rose oils must conse- 
quently be blended, in order to obtain a quality 
possessing the fine aroma and other properties 
inherent in a perfect oil. Great experience is 
therefore needed in manipulating the article, and 
this knowledge is all the more requisite when 
large quantities of rose oil are required. Am 
important factor in the success of the rose-oil 
harvest is the weather prevailing during distilla- 
tion, always supposing that the rosebuds have not 
previously been injured by frosts, lengthened dry 
weather, or from other causes. If these facts are 
borne in mind, it is apparent that it is impossible 
to fix the price of rose oil before or during the 
time of distillation. That can only be settled 
after the harvest is completed, mostly during duly, 
and is arranged between the producer and the 
exporter, after weeks of negotiation. Rose oil 
thrown into the market before that time is oil 
from previous years, generally of less value, which 
it is thus sought to get out of hand before the 
season’s arrivals. 

Cool and rainy 'weather is the best time for 
distillation, as it prevents rapid blooming, and 
thus extends the time of harvest, and enables 
the producer to gather his roses gradually, at 
the same time that it increases the, bulk of the 
harvest. The state of the weather during the 
process of distillation is of great importance, the 
yield varying from one mdikal of oil from eight 
okas of rose-leaves to one metilcal of oil from 
eighteen oha$;' x \ in other words, to obtain five 
grammes of otto of : roses, between ten and twenty- 
three kilogrammes of rose-leaves are required. 
In the most favourable case, therefore, two thou- 
sand pounds of rose-leaves are needed to distil 
one pound of otto of roses ; in the most unfavour- j 
able instance, four thousand six hundred pounds] 
of leaves are wanted to make one pound of the ] 
essence. It will be easily understood that, in j 
order to obtain such large weights of the light 
leaves of the rose, large tracts must be under 
rose cultivation. At the same time, a great 
number of distilling apparatus must be employed 
and suitably distributed. The flowers ought all 
to be collected, if possible, before sunrise, so as 
to retain the ethereal oil, which otherwise quickly j 
evaporates if the sun’s rays become too powerful j 
There have been schemes for erecting manufac- j 
tones of rose oil in Bulgaria ; but from what 
has been stated, the folly of such attempts is ! 

* Th&metikal is a gold or pearl weight equal to about 
4*o grammes ; the oka. a liquid measure, equal in jyiol- 
davia to l*62 . litre, in 'Whllaohia 1*28 litre. :j 
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apparent. As a matter of fact, there is not a 
single establishment of such a nature in the 
whole of Southern Bulgaria, the question of 
expense, long distances, and insufficient means 
of communication, and consequent loss of aroma 
by transport, all operating against the erection 
of rose-oil 4 factories.’ The peasants gather the 
roses themselves, produce the oil as a kind of 
domestic industry, and sell the finished product 
after the harvest. Some exporters pretend that 
they rent the best rose-fields from the owners, 
so as to secure a connection ; but this is not true. 
Wliat does happen is this, that respectable dealers 
in rose oil make advances to peasants upon whose 
honesty they can depend ; and thus they are 
sometimes able to secure the finest descriptions 
of the essence ; for, as in most industries, there 
is a deal of adulteration going on in the manu- 
facture of otto of roses. Honest producers erect 
their distilling apparatus in the open fields; but 
there are many who distil geranium oil over 
roses in carefully secluded distilleries, for pur- 
poses of adulteration. Of course such men are 
avoided by respectable merchants ; but still the 
fact remains that much adulterated oil gets into 
the market. Oil or otto of geranium, also called 
idris oil (from, the Turk ish iclrkchcjah), is pro- 
duced in India, especially in Surat, by distilla- 
tion of andropogon grasses with water. The 
scent of the several products of distillation varies 
according as more or less of the herbage of other 
I plants is introduced during distillation, no care 
| being taken to pick them out before distilling. 
Although the government of Eastern Romnelia, 
as a measure ox protection, exacts a heavy duty, 
amounting to two hundred per cent, of the value, 
upon the introduction of geranium oil into the 
rose districts, a great deal is smuggled in, those 
dealers who have the greatest interest in pro- 
moting adulteration being the chief offenders. 
It is a pity that the government does not devise 
more energetic measures against the importation 
of geranium oil j but to a great extent the mis- 
chief may be, and is, counteracted by the policy 
of respectable merchants of buying rose oil 
only of producers upon whose honesty they can 
■ thoroughly rely. 

Burin" Turkish rule, there was, besides the 
tithe levied, an export duty of eight per cent. 
ad valorem upon ottoof roses ; but this has gradu- 
ally been decreased to one per cent, whilst the ; 
tithe has not been exacted for the last two years, 
its place being taken by a ground-rent adjusted 
j according to yield. The average annual yield; 

: of the Bulgarian rose-oil harvest may be taken 
at between three thousand two hundred and 
three thousand five hundred pounds. During 
good years, such as 1879 and 1885, it rose to 
over five thousand pounds. In bad seasons, 
owing to frost, hail, or a long spell of hot weather 
and drought, such as the year 1882, the produc- 
tion scarcely reaches sixteen hundred pounds. 
An exceptionally favourable year was 1880, when 
about six thousand pounds of otto of roses was 
produced. The prosperity of a South Bulgarian 
village or town is freqiiently estimated by the 
pounds of rose oil made there. The finished 
rose oil is taken from the places of production. 
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from one to six kilogrammes of the oil It is still 
taken, on the hack of horses or mules over Adrian- 
ople to Constantinople, whence it reaches the 
European market. 

WYTHEED’S WHARF : A THAMES-SIDE 
TALE. 

CHAPTER II. — THE WHARE-OWHER’S STORY* 

Mr Lintock/s house, an old mansion in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greenwich Park, was surrounded by 
a high garden wall. The great iron gate leading 
into a large courtyard might have been the 
entrance to a prison ; and its gloomy aspect filled 
Percy Overbeck's mind with vague fears. But 
when the front door was thrown open, and he 
stepped with the wharf-owner into a broad, well- 
lighted hall, all sense of dread was instantly dis- 
missed, for at the foot of the oaken staircase 
stood Bertha Lintoek. She was a tall, graceful 
girl of nineteen; and she always looked her 
best, in Percy’s opinion, at these moments of 
greeting with her father; not that her dark eyes 
were wanting in their eloquent expression of 
welcome when they met his. But she simply 
said, in. a charming tone of well-feigned surprise : 

4 Mr Gverbeck ? How very kind this is ! * as she 
took his proffered hand. 

Overbeck could not fail to notice, from Bertha's 
anxious glance at her father’s face, that she 
guessed something haxl recently upset him. Was 
it possible that the girl had any suspicion that 
such a trouble as this, which he liacl accident- 
ally discovered, weighed upon her father’s mind ? 
Bertha’s first word they were alone in the 

drawing-room before dinner, 4 Have you remarked 
the change in my father ? To-night he does not 
seem the same man,’ convinced Overbeck that she 
had been told nothing. 

4 He is greatly changed, 5 replied the young man. 
4 1 am much concerned, Miss Lintoek, about 
him.’ 

4 Can anything be clone V 

‘ I sincerely hope .that your father will talk to 
me about himself this evening.— I shall draw him 
out 5 he added laughingly, to reassure her, 4 over 
our cigar. 5 

Bertha’s eyes expressed her sense of gratitude. 

During dinner, Mr Lintoek was deeply abs- 
tracted ; in fact, he left Bertha to do all the talk- 
ing ; so she and Percy conversed together to their 
hearts’ content. 

As soon as dinner was over, Bertha rose to leave 

• the two men to their wine. While Overbeck 
stood holding open the door, the girl gave him 
one of those appealing looks as she passed out 
which he remembered long after. 

4 Now that we are alone- ’ said Mr Lintoek, 4 will ■ 
you give me your attention for a few minutes l I 
want to tell you of the face that haunts me. I 
have intended for some time speaking to you. 
The incident in the train to-night has decided 
■ ; me. 5 ■ ; 

; Overbeck having drawn forward an armchair, 

• lit: a cigar, and looked attentively at Mr Lintoek— 

•: * Lam deeply interested/ said he. 

After a moment’s pause, the wharf-owner asked : 
4 Do you remember, Over beck, an individual 
nafiied ClogstoiinUV 

Gverbeck shook Ms head. 


4 He was a workman at the wharf. I dismissed 
him for insobriety.' 

4 A dark person, 5 said Gverbeck doubtfully, 

4 with black hungry eyes V 
4 That ’s the man/ was Mr Lintock’s answer, 4 as 
you describe him ! That ’s the man wdiose face I 
saw at the carriage window to-night 5 
Overbeck looked searchingly at the wharf- 
owner, 4 Not really ? You mean his ghost.’ 

4 1 mean the man’s face. I have no belief in 
disembodied spirits.’ 

‘Brit/ said Gverbeck, 4 unless the man is 
• dead 5 

j 4 He is not dead. He threatens me: he has 
threatened me for months. I see his face every- 
where/ said Mr Lintoek, glancing round the room 
with that haunted look again — 4 everywhere, and 
always threatening. 5 For a moment the wharf- 
owner placed his hand across his eyes, as he had 
done in the railway carriage ; but quickly recov- 
ering himself, he said : 4 Clogstoun had often been 
employed on the wharf, ancl as often discharged, 
owing to his drunken and quarrelsome habits. 
He insulted every one whom he came across, when 
excited by drink, until it was thought that he 
must be out of his mind. When at last I refused 
to listen to his appeal to be given another chance, 

; he muttered : 44 You shan’t ruin me for nothing, 
Mr Lintoek; you had better think it over.” I 
did not like his look then: there was something 
strange in his eyes— a look that seemed to me to 
contain a touch of insanity. A few days after- 
wards he accosted me in Thames Street ; and 
there he loaded me with insult, and vowed that 
he would not rest until he had taken my life/ 
Overbeck started up with an angry exclamation 
on liis lips : . 4 The man is mad l 5 
4 1 treated this threat, at first, as the silly utter- 
ance of a drunkard/ continued Mr Lintoek. 4 It 
gave me at the moment no real uneasiness. But 
as time went by, his conduct began to alarm me. 
He again accosted me, and became more insolent. 

I warned him that I should be forced, if he did 
not cease to annoy me, to take the matter before 
a magistrate.’ 

4 Ah V said Overbook excitedly, 4 you did right/ 

4 But that has had no effect He still dogs my 
footsteps if I venture out after dark. I see his. 
eyes fixed upon me at every corner. And unless 
something is done to put a stop to it/ said the 
; wharf-owner, 4 1 shall fall ill. My duties at the 
warehouse are a sufficient wear and .tear, without 
Ologstoun’s wretched, drunken face threatening 
me night and day ! 5 

Gverbeck was pacing up and clown the room. 
He could not rest with the thought of Mr Lintoek 
harassed and insulted at every turn, 4 Does any 
one know, except ourselves/ said he, 4 about this 
affhM’ ; , 

The wharf-owner reflected a moment, 4 Ducket,, 

I think, suspects something nio one else/ 

4 Nofc even. your. daughter V ;; 

4 1 have never/ said Mr Lintoek, somewhat'/ 
evasively, 4 spoken to her on the subject/ 

After a moment’s pause, Overbect asked : 4 Can : 
you give me Clogstonn’s address ? ’ 4 

The wharf-owner looked up in snrprise, /It 
never occiirred to me, Overbeck, that he had any/ 
In what hole or corner in London would he 
lodge ? His ap|>earance was no better, when I 
saw him last, than that of a vagabond or tramp/ 
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4 He must be known to the police. 3 

4 So I hope, for lie has fallen very low. He was 
seen by Ducket last on London Bridge contemplat- 
ing, 1 should think from the account he gave 
iiie, suicide or something worse. Fox* is there a 
crime, 5 added the wharf-owner, 4 that one so pro- 
fligate would not commit*? The very thought 
makes me shudder ! If you had seen the man’s 
face to-night, the dread would have laid hold of 
you— as it has of me — that my life is in danger. 5 
lie spoke in a very earnest tone. But there was 
no trace of agitation in his manner now. His 
words, 4 My life is in danger, 3 seemed to express 
the conviction of a sound-minded man capable of 
mature reflection. 

4 You -are seriously of opinion, Mr Lin took, that 
the face at the carriage window was real, and 
not imaginary % } 

Mr Lin took, with a thoughtful look bent upon 
the ground, replied : 4 That is a question to which 
I wish, Over beck, I could give you a satis- 
factory answer. Is it real ? The face, as I tell 
you, threatens me so momentarily- — so unex- 
pectedly: it seems real — only too real/ Then he 
suddenly added with a searching glance : 4 You do 
not think my brain affected? Well, well ; it’s 
not surprising if you do. I have enough worry 
at the wharf, sometimes, without this one, to 
drive me crazy, 3 

Overbeck promised to take the matter earnestly 
in handy and after some further conversation on I 
the subject, of a reassuring nature, Mr Lintock I 
proposed that they should go and join Bertha in ! 
the drawing-room. 

She was at the piano. But she rose when they 
came in, and gave them tea, and paid some little, 
delicate attentions to her father, as a devoted 
daughter alone knows how. Then she returned 
to the piano and began to play a sonata that 
seemed like an accompaniment to her dreamy 
thoughts. 

Presently, Percy Overbeck went softly to a 
chair beside her, for the wharf-owner had fallen 
asleep. 

4 He has spoken to you/ said the girl, still 
accompanying her dream. 4 Has lie not ? 5 Her I 
face was troubled, and tears stood in her eyes. 

4 We have talked the matter over. He lms told 
me everything. Do not be distressed: there is 
really no need. Have confidence in me. Will 
you— as an old friend ? 5 

There was: little occasion to have asked this. 
Bertha’s face, though troubled, had not lost its 
trustfulness. 4 Why should yon doubt that? 3 
was the girl’s reassuring reply. 4 For weeks 
past I have wished that my father would speak 
to you. I knew that something disturbed him. 
But he is so considerate ! Be has done his best 
to hide it from me, fearing to give me the least 
alarm. 5 

* It is about a discharged workman— it is best 
that you should know— a fellow who threatens 
your father. The affair has unnerved him ; but 
X hope to put matters right. You are not 
frightened ? 5 

4 3STo ; not now/ said Bertha in a low voice— 

* not now, that you are lifting half the burden 
off our shoulders. How good it is of you ! 3 

She was irresistible. Overbeek answered I 
earnestly : 4 There is no burden that I would | 
not bear, Bertha, for your sake/ ' 


4 For me!’ •• 

4 Yes, Bertha. I— I love you. 3 

There was a flutter of the dark eyelashes, but 
the girl did not raise her eyes. The accompani- 
ment to her dream was almost inaudible now. 

Was the reality — the conviction of her love for 
Percy Overbecli dawning upon her ? 

The sonata was. finished; and Mr Lintock 
awoke out of Ms nap. It was time for Overbeek 
to bid his friends good-night, for he intended 
to return by train to London. He caught a 
sweet timid glance from Bertha as he took his 
leave. 

When the train was approaching London Bridge 
— and the glow of lamplight in wide and narrow 
thoroughfares threw a red reflection over the 
great city — Overheck thought of the countless 
mysteries that lay hidden/ in dark courts and 
alleys, in the midst of all this glare; Was this 
face which haunted Mr Lintoek’s life, thought 
he, in one among those shadowy by-ways ? 

CHAPTER III. — THE THREATENS & PACE. 

Percy Overbeek’a visit to Greenwich had 
effected a noticeable improvement in the wharf- 
owner’s state of mind, The haunted look left 
him ; his expression was altogether less careworn, 
and it would almost seem as if those strange 
forebodings which, had lately perturbed his brain 
troubled lhm no longer. Bis interest in the 
business of the wharf returned, and Ducket found 
him one evening working in grim earnest at Ms 
desk. 

4 Well, Ducket/ said Mr Lintock as the foreman 
came in, lantern in hand, to light his lamp, 4 who 
is on duty to-night ? 3 

4 I’m on duty, sir, until twelve o’clock/ 

4 Not alone V 

4 Why, yes. The fact is, sir, 1 3 d a special object 
in relieving the night-watchman/ 

The wharf-owner’s glance expressed surprise. 

4 W.hat object coiild you possibly have? 3 

Ducket, still occupied with Mr Link; ck’s lamp, 
answered without raising his eyes : 4 1 3 m expecting 
Mr 'Overbeck/ : 

4 At what hour ? 3 

Ducket handed the wharf-owner; a slip of paper. 

A single line, which he recognised as Percy Over- 
beck’s writing, rah as follows ; 4 Ten p.ji. Wait 
at wharf.— P. 0/ 

Mr Lintoek’s face while reading this underwent 
a change ; but . recovering himself quickly, he 
said : 4 Do you know why Mr Overbeck is coming 
here to-nigfit ? 3 : ; ^ 

The lamp was now lighted ; and Ducket, while 
placing it upon the wliarf-owner’s desk and 
adjusting the shade, replied : 4 It V about Clog- 
storm. Bo I naturally suppose; for there ain’t 
anything else that I can think of would bring - 
him here at that time o 3 night. The note, just 
as you see it/ was given to me this afternoon/ 

4 Who brought it ? 5 

4 One of Mr Overbeck’s clerks/ 

The wharf-owner looked thoughtful* 4 1 have , 
plenty to keep me busy till ten o’clock/ said he, 
throwing a glance over the papers before him. 

4 Mr Overbeek is coming, depend upon it, about 
Clogstoun. I shall, wait and see him/ Then 
taking up his pen, he added: 4 You ’ll be within 
hearing, Dueket/in base I want you? 3 

— — J 
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‘You J ve only to touch your bell, sir ; I shall 
be sure to hear. V 

It was the first time for many weeks that the 
wharf -ow^r had worked alone in the counting- 
house after dark ; and it was not surprising that 
the dead silence and solitude, when he occasion- 
ally stopped and looked up from Ms desk, should 
remind him of the threatening face of Clogstoun. 
He had dismissed the clerks, for he had no need 
of assistance ; every detail referring to the wharf 
was entered in the books upon the shelves around 
him. Still this dead silence and solitude seemed 
each moment more oppressive, Mr Lintock looked 
at his watch. It was past nine. What could 
Ducket, he wondered, be doing so noiselessly 
down-stairs ? It was strange that he had neither 
heard the sound of his footstep nor of his voice. 
The wharf-owner thought : ‘ If Ducket would 
only sing or move about the warehouse, the 
sense of loneliness and dread which is creeping 
over me would be removed. Shall I touch the 
bell ? 7 

He tried manfully to dismiss this feeling and 
to find absorption in the work before him; but 
there now arose in his mind, more vividly than 
it had ever done, this haunting face. He imagined 
the figure of Clogstoun, as Ducket had described 
it, leaning over the parapet on London Bridge. 
Was the man there to-night? The wharf-owner 
could not resist the temptation to stretch out 
Ins hand and draw back the curtain from his 
window mid look out upon the dark river. The 
lights flickered on London Bridge ; but they were 
dim-— too dim to have enabled Mr Lintock to 
distinguish one; figure from another. Yet lie 
fancied, that, dark as it was, he could discern a 
shadowy form standing near the centre of the 
bridge^ and that the form resembled that of the 
man with whose face he was so painfully haunted. 
He dropped the curtain with an angry gesture. 
4 Wh at if Clogstoun is there V he exclaimed 
aloud 

But the wharf-owners hand trembled now; 
he could not write. The black horrors which 
lie had resolutely overcome began again to crowd 
Ms brain like imps of darkness; the more he 
tried to chase them from him, the more they 
swarmed. His imagination awakened into terror 
at last. A, firm conviction took hold upon him : 
it _ was like a nightmare which no strength of 
will could drive from his brain ; Clogstoun was 
staring at him through the glass partition in the 
clerks 7 office like a cat watching its prey ! 

Mr . Lintock sprang: to his feet. At this moment 
the great gate-bell in the courtyard of the ware- 
house began to ring. 


HEALTHY HOMES. 

BY A STJBVEtOB. 

The study of health is now elevated to the posi- 
tion of a science, and everything tending, to pro- 
mote good health in individuals or communities 
is welcomed. Since the . study of sanitation com- 
menced in real earnest, some years since, the 
most conclusive proofs of the benefits following 
the adoption of suggestions of the early sani- 
■tamnB are the decrease of ; certain diseases, and 



.diminution 


death-rate. 


Laws have been passed placing large powers in 
the hands of local and parochial Boards, by which 
vast improvements have been made, and immense 
sums of money spent in such works as the sew- 
ering of towns, laying down systems ol water- 
supply, and the clearing away of wells in urban 
places. Hospitals also have been erected, both 
general and special, and everything that skill 
and science can devise is now devoted to the 
battle with disease and dirt. Nothing is more 
costly to the individual or the State than disease, 
and whatever may be said or done in the inte- 
rests of the health of the nation or town should 
receive the hearty support of all. 

Among the great middle class, much can be 
done to promote the health of the family and 
the community by the exercise of a little wisdom 
and good sense. With that end in view, the fol- 
lowing hints are given as being suitable for the 
information of those who are about taking or 
buying a house, or building one for themselves 
or others. 

In selecting a house, or the site for a new one, 
remember that where the sun will shine on the 
house for some hours a day, one element of good 
is secured, especially if the sunshine enters at 
the windows of the living-rooms, or rooms most 
used during the daytime. After the aspect has 
been found to be suitable, and that a plentiful 
supply of sun and air is insured, attention should 
be given to the general position and construc- 
tion of the house. If the ground is at all porous, 
a layer of concrete not less than six inches thick, 
and composed of cement or lime and broken 
bricks or gravel, should be spread over the whole 
of the ground covered by the building. This will 
prevent the passage of ground-air up through 
the floors. Air will travel through the ground 
for some distance, and, as it invariably becomes 
contaminated by taking up carbonic acid gas in 
its passage, is not suitable for inhaling. The 
house acts as a sucker on the ground ; and if, 
unfortunately, the site is one on c made 1 ground— • 
that is, composed of all the refuse of a town— 
the ground-air becomes the medium of disease. 
No houses should be built without a w> ell- venti- 
lated air-space between the earth and the ground- 
floor, especially if the layer of concrete on the 
surface be omitted. The walls should be built 
of good hard-burnt bricks or non-porous stone set 
in lime or cement mortar. Common under-burnt j 
bricks or porous stones hold moisture, which 
evaporates with a rise in the temperature, and I 
so chills the air in the house. If the bricks, 
or stones of the walls are suspected of holding j 
moisture, the whole of the external , surfaces 
should be covered with cement, or tiled or slated j 
above. The foundations of the walls should rest j 
on thick beds of concrete bedded in the earth ; 
and to prevent the grpund-dainp rising up I the :| 
walls, a damp-proof course of slates in cement : 
or a bed of asphalt should be laid in the full 
thickness or . width of the wall just above the | ; 
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ground-line. Dryness in this climate is so essen- 
tial to health, that any building which in its 
floors walls or roof, sins by admitting moisture, 
should be rejected as a place of residence by those 
who value their health. In tropical climates, 
buildings are constructed to keep out the heat; 
but here, we build to retain the heat and keep 
out the cold. 

Tiie roof of a house is sometimes a most 
troublesome feature. Usually, the trouble is 
caused by some scampish action of the speculator 
who built the premises, and by the saving of a 
few pounds to himself, causes the expenditure 
of money and trouble to rectify his neglect. AH 
roofs should be formed with slopes to a good 
pitch, not less than thirty degrees for slates, or 
forty degrees for tiles. It is no unusual thing 
to find speculators’ houses with slopes as low 
as twenty degrees on the roofs. The joints , 
between the tiles or slates and the parapet walls ! 
and chimney-stacks should be covered with lead 
or zinc tucked into the joints of the brickwork, 
or into grooves cut in the stone. The ordinary 
builder’s style is to cover the joint with a fillet 
of cement, and for out-buildings this may do, 
but never for dwelling-houses. ‘The iron gutters 
at the eaves of the roof should be cleaned out 
once a year, as also the lead or zinc central 
gutters. All sorts of disagreeable things collect 
in these gutters, and if not carried by the rain 
down the pipes into the drains, stick in the 
sooty mud, and cause obstructions and overflows. ! 

The pipes from the eaves to the drains should 
be of metal, iron, or lead, and quite disconnected 
from the drains by discharging the water over a 
trapped gully at the end of the drainpipe. Bain- 
pipes connected immediately with the drains are 
really vents for sewer-air, and occasionally puffs 
of this deleterious gas may find its way in at 
attic windows, if the old-fashioned method of 
connecting the rainpipe with the drains is in 
force. 

After having examined the shell of the house, 
the plain deserves consideration, and here but 
little advice can be tendered, as individual peculi- 
arities demand peculiarities of plan in a residence. 

The kitchen offices should be pleasantly placed, 
and not, as in so many old houses in towns, 
buried away in a basement. Condemn once and 
for all any house having rooms for living in 
below the level of the outside ground, especially 
if the soil be clay ; nothing but ill health 
and depressed spirits can result from the .use 
of rooms so situated. See that the air has free 
passage through the house, and that the stair- 
case and passages are well lighted ; and while 
noticing the light on the staircase, see that 
there are fiat landings, instead of what are techni- 
cally known as ‘winders/ where the stairs turn. 

Each room should have good-sized windows, 
fitted with sashes which run up and down, 
in preference to casements, which are hung on 
hinges. With sash-windows, a better control of 
the admission of air can he maintained, pro- 
vided both the sashes are hiuig. Sometimes the 
top sash is fixed, especially in old houses. This 
should be altered, as if only the lower sash is 
hung, a stagnant body of air will hang about 
the upper part of the room and cause many 
a headache. Under ordinary conditions, the 


wood-sashes fit so badly that a plentiful supply 
of fresh air is admitted ; hut if the air is found 
vitiated in a room, a simple means of admitting 
more air without draught can be managed by 
substituting, for the narrow bead nailed on the 
top of the wood-sill of the window- frame, a 
piece of deal about three and a half inches deep ; 
by this means the lower sash can be raised three 
inches •without causing an opening at the bottom, 
as would be the case if the ordinary narrow 
bead were on the sill. This causes an opening at 
the point where the upper and lower sashes meet, 
and so a current of air is admitted, and by 
entering at the meeting-rails— as they are called j 
— gets deflected up towards the ceiling, instead of 
pouring in, in a horizontal direction, 

Ground- draughts are frequently caused by the 
bad fitting of the floor-boards. Hofcice whether 
the joints between tlie hoards are wide or narrow, 
and that the skirting fits tightly down on to the 
floor. Many colds may be prevented by having 
the joints between' the floor-boards filled in with 
narrow slips of wood or putty. 

If the walls of the rooms are papered, deter- 
mine if possible whether the colours on the papers 
are arsenical. If you doubt them, have the 
paper varnished, or, better still, strip it all off. 
.Remember that green is not the only colour in 
which arsenic is used, but that in others, such as 
pearly gray, it forms with some makers a large 
element. In ordering papers for repapering, ask 
for non-arsenical coloured papers, and receive a 
guarantee with them that they are such. The 
air we breathe should be as free from con- 
taminating matter as possible, and by having 
non-arsenical paper on the walls, one great source 
of contamination is avoided. 

Another and very insidious contaminater of the 
air in rooms is the ordinary gas-fitting, whether 
chandelier or bracket. Chandeliers which slide up 
or down are the greatest sinners, for the packing 
which is supposed to keep the telescope air-tight, 
is, after some years 5 wear and tear, often found 
very defective, and allows the gas to escape and 
mix with the air of the room. Ascertain whether 
the pipes conveying the gas from the meter are 
composition or iron ; in old houses, comppsition 
tubes are the rule, and these have been found 
at times eaten away in places by rats or mice. 
Iron tubes are the best, but with these it is 
necessary to see that the joints are well stopped 
with red-lead and painted. Another source of 
danger is sometimes found where an old gas- 
fitting has been removed and the tube simply 
stopped with a plug of wood. This invariably 
means leakage. Eemove the plug, and put a 
metal cap screwed on with red-lead in the thread, 
and so prevent risk. 

The means of storing water and the supply 
to the various parts of the house will require 
very careful examination, as upon the purity, of 
the water will depend the health of the family. 
When the water is received from a Wateiv Com- 
pany, the quality is usually sufficiently good 
for drinking purposes, and it is the duty of 
the householder to see that it does not take iip ; 
deleterious matter after leaving the main pipe of 
the Company. The storage tank or cistern, 
which as a rule is placed at' the highest point 
of the house, and frequently in the roof, ' should 
be either of iron or slate, and ' of tke&% iron \ , 
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is the better, as a slate cistern is more liable 
to leakage. Cisterns made of wood and^ lined 
with lead or zinc are not good, and if the 
water stands in them for any considerable period, 
must take some of the metal in a soluble form. 
All cisterns require cleaning at stated periods, 
and if lined with zinc or lead, care must be 
taken not to scrub off the surface of the metal 
Where the cistern is in the roof or in a large 
open space, a cover is necessary, to prevent dust 
or other impurities from finding a resting-place 
in it. The service-pipe for the house is taken 
from the bottom of the cistern, and it will be 
advisable to trace this and its branches down 
the house, to discover whether any damp patches 
on the walls or ceilings are caused by leaky 
joints. 

The water supplying the water-closets should 
never be drawn direct from the cistern to the 
pan, but should be delivered into a smaller 
cistern in the water-closet, holding about two 
gallons, and this should discharge the whole 
of the water in it every time the handle is 
raised. A good siphon form is the best. The 
taps over the sinks should be of the screw- 
down kind, as, although they are a little more 
troublesome to use, there is less chance of wasting 
and less liability of leakage. It is a good plan 
to put a stop-valve on the service-pipe from 
the cistern, to shut off the water in case of 
leakage in any of the branch pipes or fittings. 
The wastepipes from the scullery and other 
sinks should not enter the drains, as, if they 
do, sewer-air is sure to find its way into the 
houses ; but they should be cut off just outside 
the wall, and bent to discharge over a gully 
fixed in the leaving, and up to which the drain- 
pipe is laid. If a puff of sewer-air is driven 
up the pipe connected with the gully, it will 
harmlessly die away in the open air, instead 
of finding its way into the house through the 
wastepipe. The wastepipe from the bath should 
be treated in a . similar manner, by being cut 
off from the drains, and a copper or brass flap 
should be fixed on the exposed end of the 
pipe, to prevent draughts or insects finding their 
way up. 

The water-closets require very careful exami- 
nation* and especially their connection with the 
drains, which is not always visible. The appa- 
ratus should be one with few, if any, moving 
parts except the handle and wires for working the 
.water-supply. The pans known as wash-out or 
flush-out are very good, their worst fault being a 
tendency to retain substances, instead of allowing 
all to be cleared out with one discharge of the 
small cistern. The soilpipc should be fixed on the 
outside face of the wall, and not inside the house, 
especially if it is of iron ; a mere pin-hole in the 
iron will allow the foul air to escape; and the 
joints, if not properly cemented, will also provide 
an escape for foul air. The soilpipc is connected 
at the and with the stone .vaie drain, and the 
junction should be so made that the change 
of direction from the vertical to the horizontal 
is easy, and not a sharp angle, where deposits 
may accumulate. The upper end of do pipe 
should be above the euvcs-level of the roof, and 
either left open or finished with a fixed venti- 
lating cowl A simple cross or T piece of pipe 
J 2s quite mifficient for the purpose, with copper 


wires fitted in the open ends, to prevent birds 
building their nests in the pipe. Sometimes the 
water-closet and bathroom are one apartment, 
and provided the water-closet is a good one, 
and the soilpipe properly ventilated, the arrange- 
ment is not a particularly evil one. But the 
wastepipe from the bath must not be allowed 
to enter the soilpipe, nor must it be connected 
with the drain, but should be carried down the 
outside wall to a gully, over which it should 
discharge. Every water-closet should be fitted 
with a window or skylight communicating with 
the outside air, and the window or skylight 
should always be kept open a few inches. The 
simplest bath fittings are the best, and should 
always include a tap for hot water. The screw- 
down kind are less liable to leakage. 

The drains which lead the water and refuse- 
matters from the waste and soil pipes to the 
main sewers require to be examined, as far as 
their buried state admits, with great care, as 
upon the efficiency of the drainage system the 
health of the household will to a great extent 
depend. These drains being hidden away under- 
ground, are not, as a rule, put together with 
the care and accuracy which their importance 
demands. Any labourer on a building is, in the 
opinion of the speculating builder, competent 
to lay drains ; and to this individuals — and his 
employer’s — skill or want of skill may be attri- 
buted much of the disease generated through 
breathing sewer-air. A drain requires as much 
care and forethought in its construction as any 
other piece of workmanship. The pipes should 
be laid in as straight lines as possible ; and where 
bends or changes of direction are necessary, they 
should be easy and of long radius, formed with 
bent pipes, and not made up with straight lengths. 
Where the pipes pass under the house, they 
should be- laid in a bed of concrete, and the joints 
well cemented on the outside. The fall of the 
pipes from the highest point to the sewer should 
be gradual and even throughout. A fall of from 
two to three inches in ten feet is the general 
rule for ordinary house-drains, and will be found 
ample if the pipes are properly laid The diam- 
eter of the pipes used is usually much too large, 
six-inch pipes being used where four-inch would 
do all the work. A drain to be well flushed 
should run half full at least, and this cannot 
be attained if the pipes are too large. 

All junctions of drainpipes should be made 
with proper junction-pipes, and not by simply 
cutting a hole in the side of the pipe for 
the entrance ox the branch. At some point 
on the drain near its entrance to the sewer, a 
stoneware siphon trap should be fixed, for the 
purpose of keeping the sewer-air back; from the 
house-drains ; from the top of this trap, a ven- 
tilating pipe should be carried to the ' nearest 
wall, and continued up to above the level of the 
eaves of the roof, so that any foul air which 
gets driven through the trap may find its way 
up above the roof -level, and so out of harm’s 
way. Always learn from the builder of the 
house, or some person possessing the knowledge, 
the course and position of the drains, and where 
they are connected, with the sewer. The infor- 
mation. will be worth having ; and if a rough 
plan is made up from the information* anti Imps 
handy for reference, a bad smell will soon be 
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mists rise. Startling all tire echoes, making the 
keen air tremble, waking the summer world, and 
losing coherence in the distant sky, reveille rings 
out clear and sharp, a burst of triumphant un- 
expected music— and the night is gone. Then 
to successive bugle calls, blankets are rolled, 

■ wagons loaded, the horses carefully tended, and 
breakfast finished ; and ere the sunlight warms 
the ravine, the mounted party is toiling tip the 
hillside, and the wagons are following across the 
narrow bottom. 

Such is a night-halt of a party of Mounted 
Police under the pleasantest conditions, and while 
travelli ng at about forty miles a day. But there 
are no members of the Force of over a few 
months 5 standing who have not travelled without 
night-halts, or under conditions of hardship that it 
would be difficult for an English reader to realise. 
Although the statement little accords with those 
of emigration agents, the climate of many dis- 
tricts is extremely rigorous ; and although this 
does not detract from the value of the crops, 
the cold is so great in December and January 
; that even an emigration agent would not willingly 
travel during those months in any part of the 
Territories^ As' pioneers preparing lor the ad- 
vance of civilisation, the Mounted Police under- 
take to sutler discomfort and to perform duties 
of unexampled difficulty, without the performance 

■ of which, the new provinces of the western plains 
must be, as they were before the white men came 
—a howling wilderness. 

ODD WATS OF PDTTMG- THIN(3B. 

Curious ways of expressing ideas in English may 
be expected from foreigners, as, for instance, when 
the Frenchman, who paid a call in this country 
and was about to be introduced to a family, said : 
‘ Ah m ladies ! Zen I vould before, if you please, 
wish to purify mine hands and to sweep mine 
hair/ 

But the various nationalities of the British Isles 
are sometimes not a whit behind in verbal bulls 
and blunders, and in what may generally be de- 
scribed as odd ways of putting things. It is said 
that when Constable’s aunt was dying, the good 
deaf old lady said : ‘ Anne, if I should be spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew will get the 
doctor to open my head and see if anything can 
be done for my hearing/ — A Paisley publican 
was complaining of his servant-maid that she 
could never ■•’be found -when, required. ‘Shell 
gang oot o’ the house, 5 said he, ‘twenty times 
for mice shell come in/ It must have been 
a relative of Ida who aroused her servant at 
four o’clock with ; ‘ Come, Mary, get up. Here 
? tis Monday morning ; to-morrow is Tuesday; 
the next day ’s Wednesday— half the week gone, 
and nothing done yet/ 

Tafy often plays amusing pranks With the 
Queen’s English. A Welsh ^landlord, who for some 
time had been annoyed by an. obstreperous guest, 

' walked ^ across .the: room.- to : him, ; and strilong: the 
: table with his fist, shouted: very volubly : ‘You 
haf kick up a row all day here to-night I 'We 
W not interef erb with you, do we 1 Efery man 
here- mind his own pizmess ; yes, by Jing 1 no/ 

Pat of course is proverbial fox’ Ms eloquent if 
’rather novel and puzzling ways of putting things. 
A retired array surgeon 'in the north of Ireland 


had a humorous experience of this when often 
Visited by the neighbouring peasants, who were 
anxious to avail themselves of his good nature 
and professional skill. One applicant for relief 
described himself as having ‘a great bilin in 
his troat, and liis heart was as if ye had it in 
yer hand and was squeezin’ af it/ c Plase, yer 
honour,’ whined a barefooted woman, ‘Pm in 
great disthress. I fell down yesterday and broke 
five of me ribs, an’ for the blessing of God, 
could ye spare me a trifle 1 ■ Another patient 
said : ‘Savin’ yer honour’s presence, me shtomaeh 
has gone to the wesht of me ribs/ A traveller 
being on the box of an Irish maileoaeh on a very 
cold day, and observing the driver enveloping 
his neck in the voluminous folds of an ample 
‘ comforter, 5 remarked : ‘ You seem to be taking 
very good care of yourself, my friend/-— ‘ Oh, 
to be sure I am, sir,’ answered the driver ; 
‘what’s all the world to a man when his wife’s 
a widdy % 5 

Such specimens of the bull genus, however 
absurdly expressed, generally seem to convey 
the intended idea in a pithy and forcible manner, 
quite unlike the following, which, for concen- 
trated inaccuracy of statement, can hardly be 
surpassed. This sentence occurred in an account 
of a burglary in an Irish newspaper ; ‘ After 
a fruitless search, all the money was recovered 
except one pair of boots/ A recent critique 
upon Qtlidlo had the following : ‘ The Mooxy 
seizing a bolster full of rage and jealousy, smothers 
her/ ■ 

The beggar was verbally mixed who thus 
accosted a passer-by ; ‘ Sir, would you please 
given little money to buy a bit of bread, for I ’m 
so dreadfully thirsty that I don’t know where I 
am to get a night’s lodging/ The same may be 
said of a countxy yokel who went to a menagerie 
to examine the wild beasts. Several gentlemen 
expressed the opinion that the orang-outang was 
a lower order of the human species. Hodge 
did not like this idea, and striding up to the 
gentlemen, expressed his contempt for iff in' these 
words : ‘ Pooh ! he ’s no more of the human 
species than I be/ — ‘Mamma, is that a spoiled 
child ? ’ asked a little boy on seeing a negro baby 
for the first time. Another small boy while at 
[ play in a garden saw a black snake gliding 
! through the grass. It was the first one he had 
ever seen. He became greatly excited over it, 
and rushed into the house crying out: ‘Mamma, 
mamma i there ’s a tail out here ruxmm’ along 
without nussin 1 on it/ 

A little girl had been told by her nurse that 
if she did hot think so nauchby day she would 
dream less at night. ‘But I rmn’t help tliinking/ 
she said ; and added pathetically ; U cannot make 
my mind sit down/ 

‘ Could you show me the way to the cathe- 
dral % ’ asked a stranger. ‘Turn round that, 
corner and inquire for the glove shop ; the 
cathedral is close by,’ was the odd reply of the 
intelligent native thus accosted. 

The English naval officer who wrote to the 
Admiralty, ‘ Sly Lords— I have given the French 
a good drubbing,’ had an odd but laconic way 
of composing his. despatches. More curious was> 
the regimental order issued by a Hibernian 
colonel, which ran thus : c Colonel Haggerty 
desires it to be distinctly understood that no 
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passes for over twenty- four hours will /be granted 
to the men unless written application is made 
for three days subsequent to the time the pass is 
wanted. Any man who applies for a pass and 
does not make use of it, must, before proceeding 
out of barracks on leave, or immediately he 
returns from leave, report that he wishes Ms 
pass cancelled to his pay-sergeant, else his indul- 
gence will be stopped prior to the date of any 
such offence for a period of three weeks. 5 

There was something quaint in the programme 
of the Mower Show of the Society which 
promotes window-gardening. The flower show, 
says the programme, 4 will take place (D.Y.) by 
permission of the Dean. 5 It was a thoughtful 
thing to translate, for the benefit of the working 
classes, the ■words indicated by D.Y., Bicicono 
volente, by permission of the Dean, a cheerful 
play upon capital letters. 

An amusing announcement was issued by a 
com- cutter from Liege, living at Spa : i They 
extract the corns vidout the sli test pain. Cutt 
males deformed vitch spreeds in the ileiseh — by 
a new methode vidout pain. They spokes 
French, Anglish, Italien, Spaniteh, Portogeese, 
Dutch, and Garman, vid equal fluency, and rites 
clem. 5 — Over a bridge in Georgia is the following : 

6 Any person driving over this bridge in a pace 
faster than a walk, shall, if a white man, be 
fined five dollars, and, if a negro, receive twenty- 
live lashes, half the penalty to be bestowed on 
the informer. 5 In a small town near Avignon, 
the houses in the suburbs became flooded up to 
the level of the first floor. An enterprising 
resident distributed among his neighbours tlie 
following card : 4 M. Brocket, Professor of Swim- 
ming, is prepared to give lessons at the pupils 
residence. 5 The Professor may be said to have 
taken fortune at the flood. — A shop in Oheapside 
exhibits a card warning everybody against un- 
scrupulous persons 4 who infringe our title to 
deceive the public. 5 We are afraid the shopman 
does not quite say what he means, any more than 
the proprietor of an eating-house near the docks, 
on the door of which may be read the following 
announcement, conveying fearful intelligence to 
the gallant tars who frequent this port : ‘ Sailors 5 
vifah cooked here. 5 ■ 

A .;bpardihg«house.-' keeper- announces in one of 
the newspapers that he has a cottage to let! 
containing eight rooms and an acre of land. — | 
A dealer in cheap shoes was equally ambiguous 
when he counselled in one of his advertisements 
VLadies wishing these [cheap shoes will do well 
to call soon, as they will not last long/ ...'The ! 
same may be said of the following : 4 This hotel ; 
will be Icept by the widow of the former landlord j 
who died last summer on a new and improved 
plan, 5 — A circular advocating a summer resort, 
calls attention to numerous cosy seats in forked 
trees and elsewllere— some of them just large 
enough for two persons. A manufacturing wire- 
worker invites the public to come and see Ms 
invisible wire fences. ■ 

An odd way of putting things is to describe a 
turkey as a red-nosed eMcken with a large bustle 
r -—the definition of some smart wag. Affectation 
is defmecl as petty larceny in the abstract ; and 
a lawyer of large experience says the art of 
civilisation is getting your neighbour’s money out 
of his pocket/ and into y our own without making 


yourself amenable to the law ; while an editor 
defines a certain kind of philanthropist as a 
zealous person bent on doing the greatest possible 
good to the greatest possible number with the 
greatest possible amount of other people’s m oney. 

Human efforts to achieve certain, aims have 
been likened to a dog trying to catch its tail. 
Just as we think we are about to succeed, away 
goes the tail. 

■What a recreation it is to be dying in love, 5 
exclaimed a love-sick Hibernian. 4 It sets the 
heart aching so delicately that there ’s no taking 
a wink of sleep for the pleasure of the pain/ 
A Scottish blacksmith being asked the meaning 
of metaphysics, replied : 4 When the party wha 
listens clisna ken what the party wha speaks 
disna ken what he means himsel 5 —- that’s ineta- 
pheesies. 5 

Perhaps as odd a way of putting things as any 
of the foregoing examples was furnished by a 
little Parisian mendicant, who, following a gentle- 
man, said : c Monsieur, give me just a penny. 
I’m an orphan by birth. 5 The definition was 
worth ten centimes to her. 


THE METALS SODIUM A1STD POTASSIUM. 

A NEW PKOC3SSS OF MANUFACTUEF. 

The announcement of Mr Castner’s new process 
for the manufacture of these metals has taken the 
chemical and commercial worlds completely by 
surprise. The advantages claimed for that pro- 
cess were at first doubted, and many and strong 
were the expressions predicting its failure. How, 
however, that it has become better known, it 
is admitted that applied chemistry has achieved 
another and most signal triumph. All that has 
been said in its favour has been fully realised, 
and we are now assured that the prices of 
sodium and potassium will in future be one 
shilling a pound each, instead of, as formerly, 
four shillings a pound for sodium, and sixty 
shillings for potassium. So great a diminution 
in the cost of production is not frequently made ' 
nowadays ; and commerce and industry are sure 
to reap enormous advantages. 

In the old process of preparing these metals 
from their carbonates there were great waste and 
great risks of explosion. These, especially in the 
case of potassium, made the process an expensive , 
one. The cost for retorts alone, which yvere 
necessarily of wrought-iron, amounted to no less 
than fifty per cent, of the whole. 

There is no risk of explosion in the new process, 
so long as the materials are used in the proper 
proportions *■ the temperature required for the 
distillation is only eight hundred degrees centi- 
grade, or six hundred degrees leas than in the old 
process ; attention to so many minute details is 
not necessary ; there is hardly any waste ; and as 
the temperature is so much lower,; the retorts last 
a much longer time,.; In. this process the metals 
are prepared - from, their hydrates. There is 
nothing exactly novel in this, for Gay-Lussac and 
Themard so ; long ago as 1808 prepared potassium . 
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by running a slow stream of the fused hydrate 
over iron turnings heated to whiteness. Their 
method was not successful on the large scale. 
Oastner’s differs but slightly from it; but that 
slight difference is the wide interval which sepa- 
rates success and failure. Castner found that a 
combination of iron and carbon acting together 
reduced the hydrates to the metallic state with 
comparative ease. 

He prepares his reducing agent in the following 
way : The mineral known as i purple ore/ which 
is an oxide of iron, is heated to a temperature of 
live hundred degrees centigrade, ancl at the same 
time a mixture of two gases— carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen — is passed over it. The result is that 
the oxide of iron is changed into metallic iron, 
which remains in the state of a fine powder. This 
powder is then intimately mixed with melted 
pitch, and the mixture allowed to cool. It is next 
broken into lumps about the size of bricks, and 
these bricks are heated in large crucibles and 
converted into coke. This coke is found to con- 
tain a definite quantity of iron and carbon, which 
cannot be separated again by mechanical means. 
The coke is next powdered finely, and added in 
proper proportions to the hydrates of potash or 
soda, ; the mixture placed in a retort of cast-steel 
or cast-iron, and gently heated for about thirty 
minutes. This causes the mixture to. fuse and 
give off large quantities of hydrogen gas. When 
the bulk of this gas has disappeared, the reaction 
proceeds with less violence ; and the retort is then 
placed in a hotter furnace, where the temperature 
soon rises to about eight hundred degrees centi- 
grade. The sodium and potassium distil over very 
quickly, and in about ninety minutes the operation 
is complete. Great care is taken that no carbonic 
oxide gas shall be produced during the distillation 
of potassium, as this gas is the cause of the forma- 
tion of the explosive compound. Analysis of the 
gas evolved shows that this is practically possible 
without adopting any other precaution than that 
of using a quantity of the coke slightly less than 
the theoretical amount. The cost of retorts is 
estimated at twopence a pound on the yield of 
metal, as compared with two shillings a pound in 
the old process. This is an enormous saving. 

The general public know very little about 
; sodium and potassium. They have seen hut little 
of them in the past, a may not see much more 
; of them in the future, even at the reduced prices. 
The fact is that these metals do not possess the 
properties which fit; them for general use. They 
cannot be exposed to . air, nor can they be handled. 
Nevertheless, they are of very great value to the 
chemist by reason of these very drawbacks. That 
they, will be largely, used in the preparation of 
aluminium, magnesium, and silicon, is certain; In 
aluminium, we have a metal of considerable com- 
:.r'm#cial val-ucj 'extremely • abund-Qiht, but • hxtremely 
difficult of preparation. It is Jwhitb- like silver ; 
■it does not oxidise or tarnish in the air ; it takes 
a die well, and is therefore useful for medals or 
coins ; and . with other metals it forms alloys of 
great practical importance. Owing to its high 
price* i -about fifty. or sixty shillings a poimd— it 
lias not been much used in the past ; but with 
sodium at. one skilling a pound, the estimated] 


price of aluminium is twenty shillings a pound. 
On the whole, aluminium promises to be a valu- 
able metal; but its uses will not be fully known 
until it can be manufactured at less cost than at 
present. 

The demand fov aluminium will be so great 
that the profits from the manufacture of this metal 
alone will yield Mr Castner a handsome return ; 
and while it is difficult to foresee the many 
industries that may be affected by his invention, 
it may safely be said that a more valuable addi- 
tion to manufacturing chemistry has not for a 
long time been made. 


THE MYSTIC MUSIC OF THE SHELL. 

Bright crimson bars flecked all the west 
With deeper glow than molten ore ; 

The soothing, sober hour of rest 
Crept o’er the haven on the shore. 

O’er cliff and vale athwart the land 
Floated the sound of evening bells, 

■While all along the shining strand 
Glad children gathered shells. 

A simple, laughing child of three 
Long held one to its eager ear. 

What glowing, wondrous mystery 
Bid it iu soothing murmurs hear ? 

Was there recalled the dream of heaven 
Which its ini re spirit knew of yore, 

But which at its birth -honr was riven, 

Here to be seen no more ? 

A sailor’s rosy boy of nine 
Placed to his ear the self-same shell. 

What made his face so gladly shine ? 

What tale of wonder did it tell ? 

He saw fair isles in emerald seas. 

And felt the fragrance of the air. 

And bright song- birds on stately trees — 

He sighed and wished him there. 

Along the margin of the sea 
A youth with shining face there came, 

His son! steeped in love’s mystery, 

And breathing oft a clear onebs name. 

Th e shell sang to his yearning ear 
That song which all the spirit fills ; 

And on his soul her voice fell clear 
From o’er the sundering hills. 

An agfcd man with silvery hair 
Came slowly o’er the gleaming; strand ; 

With faint smile on his face of care 
He took a smooth shell in his hand, 

Ho song for him of emerald seas 
It sang, but breathed of woe and pain : 

He heard sad voices in each breeze, 

And sighed for youth again ! 

Alexander Lamont. 
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from view, to rise again, later in the evening, 
in thunderous masses, dun, purple, and copper 
coloured, with intense bright orange-tipped edges, 
behind which shoot long straight rays of light 
from the glory of the setting sun, which fades 
and deepens as the twilight shadows creep over 
the sky. The air is still and breathless ; the doors 
and windows stand wide open, letting in the scent 
of late flowering mignonette. Now and then, a 
fitful gust of wind soughs through the trees and 
scatters the leaves on the darkening air. 

The light is fading down the sky, 

The shadows grow and multiply — 

I hear the thrushes’ song. 

Perched on the highest tree, this shrill- voiced 
1 storm-cock i foretells the coming storm. As the 
big red disc of the full moon rises over the 
far stretching hills, broad gleams of summer 
lightning rise from behind those dark billows 
of dun-coloured clouds, streaming vividly in all 
directions from right to left, darting along the 
cloudy horizon in all shades of light — faint 
yellow, rosy red, intense steely blue, and lurid 
crimson, leaping from point to point in a wild 
weird dance of instantaneous brilliancy. Then 
the eyes grow weary of watching, and the first 
hours of the night are passed in a deep dreamless 
sleep, to be suddenly awoke from unconscious- 
ness of being to intense consciousness of listening, 
though with still closed eyelids. What is it? 
A long, low, heavy sound reverberates in the 
distance, another and another, then a pause. In 
the dense gathering darkness of a coming storm, 
the vivid flashes of lightning seem very different 
from what they were three or four hours ago ; 
nearer and nearer rolls the thunder ; then a 
startling, rattlihg crash follows, and a suddeii 
gust of wind clashes the leaves and big sharp 
drops of rain against the window ; then, with a 
heavier crash, the clouds open and comes the 
welcome rain, softly falling for' al few minutes, 
ending with a drenching downpour ; and the 
subtle scent of refreshed herbage reaches the 
senses. The storm dies away in the distance; 
and the clouds break and disperse ; the waning 
moon shines fitfully and with a watery light, in 
the eomin<j eably dawn. « 

The folldwing morning is full of blithe -.glad- 
ness and soft scents ; trees and flowers are re- 
freshed; the mountain ash tosses its clusters of 
red berries in the sunshine; the corncrake is 
heard here and there in the clear morning air ; 
and the plaintive song of the finches and musical 
roulade of the robin come from the shrubs and 
low bushes near the house. 

Soon the glory of the year, the 

Season of mist and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun, 

will be over ; even the latest flowers vail have 
cad given place to the seed capsules, that 
in due timfc will swell and ripen anil replenish 
f MM their turn to bring forth the glory 
ct tin hair Sjutngrhln 

.. As. the Hays creep on and shorten, the golden 
fitecy fades from the twilight, ami deeper shadows 


rest on the dun-coloured clouds, yet still we can- 
say : 

All, wliat a glory doth the world put on 
Tor him who with a fervent heart goes forth 
ITnder the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed and days well spent. 


El CHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

CHAPTER XLI. — SEVEN RED WINDOWS. 

A curious sight it was to see Cable breaking 
stones on an early summer day, with his children 
about him, sitting on the heap, -playing in the 
road, crouching into the hedge, and at noon clus- 
tering round him whilst he divided among them 
the cold potato-pasty that constituted the family 
dinner. But it was on Saturday only that this 
little conclave assembled, when there was no 
school. On all other days the elder children were 
learning their letters and the art of sewing in the 
National School. The winter had passed hardly 
for Richard Cable, and for his mother, who had 
become infirm with age and trouble. She did not 
complain ; but her face was paler and more sharp 
in feature, her movements were less rapid, her 
hair had become grayer. A tree ill bears trans- 
plantation, and Bessie bad been uprooted from a 
comfortable home, from associations sad, painful, 

! and yet cherished as associations, and carried away 
to a strange corner of Britain, where she was 
subjected to hardships to which she was unaccus- 
tomed. The work Richard got was not such as 
to bring in much pay, and it was not work for an 
able-bodied man. Sometimes he sat on the side 
of the road against the hedge and broke stones 
with a long hammer ; at others he hobbled about 
the road scraping it and cleaning the water-run- 
lets. He got very wet over his work, and then 
rheumatism made itself felt in Ms weak thigh. 

One consideration troubled Richard Cable night 
and day, and the trouble grew as the children 
oldened. How could the cottage be made to 
accommodate them all when they were grown up t 
How could his scanty earnings be made to sustain 
the whole, family when the children were young 
women and exacted more of him ? Would he be 
constrained to send his daughters into service ? 
The notion galled him. He racked his brains to 
discover what situations would be suitable for 
them, and how they could be guarded from harm 
when in them, away from their grandmother’s 
watchful eye and his protecting arm. He could 
not endure the thought of Ms darlings separated 
from himself and from one another, dispersed 
among farmhouses, surrounded by coarse asso- 
ciates, hearing loose talk, seeing unbecoming 
sights. He dreamed of his Mary "or his Martha 
or Efiie in ' such • associations, and woke, flinging 
his arms about, crying out, leeping from his ’ bed 
to throttle those "who thus offended Ms little 
ones. 

As he sat breaking stones, sometimes the mica 
in the stones glittered in the sun ; lie wondered 
whether lie should chance on a nugget of gold 
or a thread of silver, and so make 'his fort urn 
But such an idea, when it rose, embittered him 
the more. No | there was no chance of his fmcb 
ing gold thus ; for that, h& must go to California,, 
and that he could not do, because he might not 
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leave liis helpless children. Silver ! If he lit on 
a vein, what would it profit him ? Others would 
enter in and quarry the precious metal ; the 
mining captain, the men, the lord of the manor, 
the shareholders, would reap the silver ; not a 
coin minted out of it would come to Iris pocket 
who discovered the lode. 

All at once Richard Cable left the parish 
church of St Kenan and attended the Wesleyan 
meeting-house. What was his reason? It was 
no other, than this : The rector had a large family, 
growing tip ; they sat in a pew near the beautiful 
old carved and gilt oak screen ; and Cable could 
not endure to see them, > there on Sunday, and to 
listen to the voice of a* pastor who was able to 
retain his eldest daughter, aged twenty- three, in 
the parsonage ; also his second, aged twenty ; and 
his third, aged eighteen. Why should the rector 
be thus privileged, and he himself be without the 
means of making a home for his children when | 
they were grown up? The ways of Providence | 
were not equal. He gave up going to chapel after I 
a few months, because he was at war with Pro vi- 1 
deuce, after which the chapel was named. He 
beat the stones to pieces with a vindictive hate, as | 
though he were breaking up the social order and j 
reducing all men to one size and ruggedness. The I 
farmer who was principal shareholder and main- ! 
stay of Providence Chapel had built himself a 
new house. Why should he be capable of adding ! 
three new rooms to his dwelling, and he, Dicky j 
Cable, be unable to enlarge his cob cottage with- 
out encroaching on his garden ? 

Then his mind turned back to Hanford. He 
thought of the Hall that might have been his, had 
Gabriel Gotham behaved rightly to his mother. 
He knew that house well now, and he took a grim 
pleasure in considering how he would have^ dis- 
posed of the rooms for the accommodation of his 
dear ones. The little Bose Room, that would 
have done for the twins ; and Mary, sweet Mary, 
should have had the Blue Boom looking out on 
the terrace, with the window over the door. The 
Yellow Boom would have gone to his mother and 
baby Bessie. ' Lettiee and Susie could have revelled 
in the Lavender Boom, so called because it always 
smelt of lavender. How happy the children 
would have been there ! How sweet would have 
been the sound of their voices as they played 
among the hushes of laburnum and syringa ! The 
Idea was enticing ; but Richard never for a 
moment regretted having refused the offer made 
Mm.. / 

His brief ^ life in the Hall had left an indelible 
mark on him other than that which has been 
mentioned. In spite of himself, ’ he had been 
forced to contrast the habits of the cultured with 
those of the class to which he belonged ; and his 
clear good sense showed Mm that there were vul- 
garities and roughnesses that might be sloughed 
■ away with advantage ; that there were merits as 
well as demerits in civilisation. Involuntarily, Ms 
mind, was caught by these points, and hung on 
them, and he began to correct in himself little 
uhcouthnesses, and to insist on attention to these 
matters in his children. In Bessie Cable there 
had ever been a refinement and grace of manner 
above her' position, due to her early association 
with Gabriel rest of the Gotham family ; 

but Richard had not regarded this or sought to 
abquire it. How he appreciated it, qnd was pain- 


fully anxious that his children should acquire it, 
Indeed, with them there was no cliilictilty ; they 
had instinctive delicacy and refinement. They, 
had the look of little ladies, with their trans- 
parent skins, fine bones, and graceful shapes. 

‘You’re swelling out of your clothes/ said 
Parmer Tregurtha one day as he came on Richard 
sitting on the bench at his cottage door, looking 
at his children. 

‘ What do you mean 2 ’ asked Cable. 

‘So proud/ answered Tregurtha, laughing — 
‘proud wi s contemplating them seven little 
mites.’ 

‘And I’ve a cause,’ said Richard, holding up 
his head. 

He could not get over his difficulty about 
housing the little girls as they grew older. He 
could not raise the roof and add a story, as 
the clay walls would not bear the superstructure ; 
and to add to the cottage laterally was to rob 
his garden. 

One night, after Cable had been fuming in 
mind over this trouble all day, he had a re- 
markable dream. Prom his bedroom he could 
look through a tiny window away to a green 
sloping hillside, which had its head clothed 
with dense oak coppice. He had often looked ] 
out at this hill and thought nothing of the ! 
prospect. This night, however, he dreamed that, 
as he lay in bed", he was gazing through the 
window ; and although it was night, he saw the 
whole of that slope and the wood, and the granite 
tors and the moor clothed in heather mid gorse 
behind it, bathed in glorious sunlight. But what 
was new and remarkable in the landscape was i 
that, on the slope, where now lay a grass field, | 
standing with its back to the coppice stood Han- ; 
ford Hall. There was no mistaking the house, J 
with its white walls, and windows painted Indian- j 
red, and the great cloor opening on to the terrace. 
There it stood, with its flight of stone steps 
down the ' slope in three stages. Moreover, he 
saw himself standing in the doorway, and one 
of j his children’s heads peeping out of each 
window. There was Mary looking from the Blue 
Ropm, and Effie from the Rose Room, and Susie 
from the Lavender; Room, and Martha from the 
Y ellow Room, Only be could ' not make out 
whether little Bessie were there, and from which 
window her dear innocent little face, with its look 
of pafn ever on it, was visible. The house, had 
an air of comfort about it, and a freshness, such 
as Hanford Hall lacked. It had lawn and flower- 
garden before it, and gravelled walks ; and a :j 
summer-house where at Hanford stood the wind- 
strew, a summer-house with a conical roof and a 
gilt ball at the top. This was the only .completely :■ 
novel feature in the scene. He knew the St 
Kerian landscape. He knew the front of the 
house at Hanford, and of course his children’s 
faces were familiar to him. Why, then, was a 
perfectly new feature introduced, and hcW wah it 
that such a jumble of clisepniiected objects and 
scenery should occur to him ? 

When Richard awoke, the; dream had made 
such an impression /on his mind that he was 
unable to shake it off. Only one point puzzled j 
, him— the arrangement of the windows. How . 

: were they set in front of the house so that there 
| should be seven windows? If he had two on the 
right And ; two above, also two on the left and 
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two above, and one over the door, that would 
make nine. If ho had four on one side and two 
on the other, and one above the door, that indeed 
would be seven ; but the house would be lop- 
sided. He tried to recall how the windows were 
at Hanford, and was unable to recollect. All 
day he puzzled over the problem. As lie went 
through the village, he met the mason. 

‘ Mr Spry/ said he, ‘how could I build a house 
on Summerleaze with seven red windows in the 
front and a door V 

‘Summerleaze ! ’ exclaimed the mason. ‘Why, 
sure, that belongs to Farmer Tregurtlia. You’re; 
surely not a-going to build there 1 7 

‘Never mind about that, 7 said Cable hastily. : 
‘All I ask is, how can I have seven red windows 
in the front or a house, with a door to go in at? 7 

‘You about to build l 7 exclaimed Spry, ‘Won- 
ders will never cease ! Where is the money to 
come from? Show me that, and I'll consider 
the question how to build with it. 5 

‘I want to know how there could he seven 
red windows in the front of a house, as well as a 
dooi 1 , and the front of the house not look crooked 
: and queer ? 7 

‘ What he the good of puzzling over that, when ! 
the land ain’t yourn, nor the money itself to 
build with.* Then he pushed on his way, and 
left Cable unanswered. 

. That same day Gable was seated by the road- 
side. He had broken his pasty into eight pieces ; 
but little Letiice had cried for more, and he had 
given her his portion, contenting himself with 
the crumbs. He was hungry and irritable, teased 
with his dream, and angry at the mason for 
the contemptuous way in which he had left him 
with Ms problem unsolved. All at once he heard 
a voice above him, and looking up, saw Farmer 
Tregurtlia stand in g in his field behind the hedge, 
gazing down on Firm and on the' little shining 
heads on which the sun was blazing. 

‘ Hulloh ! Dick, 7 shouted the farmer, ‘ what J s 
the meaning of this I hear ? Spry has been 
talking all over the village that you are about 
to buy mv land of me whether I want to sell 
or no. I did not know you were hush of money j 
and wished to extend your acres ! 3 Tregtir tha had 
dined ; he was in a jovial mood. Cable was empty, 
and an empty stomach makes a bitter soul. . . 

‘I’ll telly 3 what, 7 said the fanner ; ‘your little 
ones will come to a workhouse sooner "than to a 
mansion on Summerleaze. 5 

Then Cable began to tremble. With difficulty 
he . rose to his feet, and looked hard at the face 
of Trewurtha—a red, good-natured, rough face. 
He looked beyond, and saw the green meadow 
that reached up to the oak coppice, and beyond 
the coppice rose the heathy moor to the granite 
tors. Then his eyes fell, ami he; saw his seven 
little girls looking up. at him,: wondering, not 
understanding what was going on— -six pair of 
| Mile eyes, only those of Bessie brown like her 
| mother’s. Spots of red came on his temples, and 
I epaiks danced in his eyes. ; 

: ‘ Come, Dicky, 7 said Tregurtlia, . ‘ shall we deal ? 7 
. Anrl ! the farmer guffawed. . 

Then Cable turned deadly white. The laugh 
stung him. It was insulting, though not intended 
to oted. ; . - 

‘ Come, Dicky, you shall have it for one hundred 
and fifty pounds. 7 



‘ How long will you wait ? 3 

‘Ten, twenty, forty years— till Doomsday, when 
you are like to have the money. 7 Again Tregurtlia 
laughed. 

Then Cable set his teeth, and hardly knowing 
what he said, he held out his empty hand towards 
Tregurtlia, and cried : ‘ Wait, wait ! I will buy 
your land; and there, against yon wood, my 
house shall stand, grander than any in St Kerian, 
bigger than the parsonage, plastered white, and 
roofed with slate, and with seven red windows in 
the front, one for each of my little girls to look 
out of. 5 

‘All right, 7 answered Tregurtha. ‘May I live 
to see it-— when the world is turned topsy-turvy. 7 
Then lie went away. 

Cable reseated himself at the stone-heap. He 
was still trembling. He was in no mood now to 
speak with his children. ‘ Bun home, 7 he said to 
them. — * Mary, take them away ; I must return to 
my work. 7 

Then Mary held out her hand to Bessie, who 
could just toddle, and Eflie held Bessie by the 
other hand. Martha took the hand of Eflie that 
was disengaged, and Lettice the free hand of 
Martha, and Jane that of Susie ; and so the seven 
little creatures walked away, casting seven little 
shadows on the white road ; and Richard Cable 
looked after them, and when they had turned 
a corner, covered his face and wept like a woman. 
When he came home in the. evening, he was 
whistling a tune, to let the little ones suppose 
that he was in good spirits. He turned out a 
caldron of boiled turnips and Essex dough-nuts 
into seven little soup-plates, and seven little stools 
were set at tlie table. Cable sat by the fire with 
his dish on Ms knees and a spoon in his hand, 
eating a mouthful, and then watching the chil- 
dren ; but all the while his mind was. on the 
house with seven red windows. 

When they had finished their supper, Mrs Cable 
undressed and washed the children ; and Bichard 
took them one after the other on his knee and 
combed their hair and kissed their cherry lips, 
and made them all kneel together round him and 
fold their hands and close their eyes and say 
‘Our Father. 7 But his heart was not with them 
when they prayed ; it was sealed. When they 
had finished ‘Amen, 7 he carried each in his arms, 
clinging to his neck, and put them one by one to 
bed. Little Bessie would not go to sleep that 
night unless he. sat by her and let her hold his 
hand. He submitted, and watched the closing 
eyes of the child. 

When all the seven were breathing softly in 
sleep, Cable mended some shoes and knitted some 
stockings, and carpentered at a broken stool 
Then lie went up to his bedroom. The moon 
was shining through the window. Ho opened 
it, and leaning on the sill, looked out. The 
moon floated like a silver howl on the indigo-blue 
heaven-sea. Here was the very bowl in' which 
Sfc Kerian had rowed to the earthly Paradise ; 
there, dusky, in it was discernible the form of 
the rowing saint. Below, lay the village, bathed in 
pearly light. The granite church tower with its 
pinnacles turned outwards, glittered against the 
bank of black yews between it and the -parsonage. 
The only other light was that from the forge, red, 
palpitating. Why was the smith working so late ? 
Ah ! he could earn money, a good deal of money, 
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by hammering and turning bis iron after usual 
hours, but much -was not to be got out of breaking 
stones for the road. 

Bichard Cable wiped tbe perspiration from his 
brow. A great struggle was going on in his 
breast. There was money, abundance of money 
to be had for the asking, money that, he was told, 
was now lying idle and accumulating. Should 
he put out his hand and accept some of it? 
He would not be obliged to communicate with 
Josephine, only with the Hanford lawyer. What 
was before him if he remained at St Keriaii? 
Only privations and cares, the parting with his 
children. His soul was full of sores; and this 
day a rough hand had brushed over the quivering | 
nerves, and brought the sweat of agony to his 
brow, and the tears of humiliation over his 
cheeks. But for all that, he could not resolve 
to touch the money offered him. It would be 
a condoning of the wrongs offered by Gabriel 
Gotham to his mother, and of those offered him I 
by Josephine. 

* It must be somehow, but not that way,’ he | 
said. 4 1 will have the house, like Hanford Hall, 
of my own building, with the seven red windows, 
as in my dream. I will think of nothing now 
but how I may come at it.’ 

v' ; - ’ ' • l ; . C : "YD/;..; II •/' I. ^ • ■ ; I ' '■ ' i 

CHAPTER XXjII* — A GOLDEN PLUII. 

Nothing is more simple. Fortune sits on a 
cloud and lets down golden plums suspended 
by a hair into this nether world of ours. Those 
of us who are wide awake and on the lookout 
for plums, the moment we see the golden drop | 
descend, dash past our neighbours, kick their : 

shins to make them step aside, tread them down ' 

if they obstruct our course, jostle them apart; 
and before they have pulled their hands out of 
their pockets and rubbed their eyes or their 
bruised shins, and have asked all round, Where ; 
is the plum ? we have it in our mouths, have ! 
sucked it, and spit the stone out at their feet. 

No sooner is one golden plum snatched, and 
carried off, than Fortune, with a good-humoured 
smile, attaches another to her thread, and lets 
it. down through the clear air into our midst. 

What a busy, swarming world ours is, and all 

the millions that run about are looking for the 
plums in the wrong places ! It is said" that the 
safest place in a thunderstorm is the spot where 
lightning has already fallen, because it is ten 
thousand chances to one against the electric bolt 
descending in the same place again. With For- 
tune’s plums we may be sure that the unlikeliest 
corner in which to come across one is that where 
;■ a plum has already been let down. No man 
: when he fishes whips the stream precisely where 
i he whipped last. But this is what few consider. 
The moment one of us has caught and bolted 
a plum, there is a rush to the spot, and even a 
| scramble for the stone we have thrown away— 

| and see ! all the while behind the backs of the 
scramblers a golden fruit is dangling, and For- 
: tiine shakes her sides with laughter to observe 
the swarm tossing and heading at the sucked 
stone, whilst a single knowing one quietly comes 
up and takes her newly offered plum. The eyes 
of ail the rest are turned in the opposite direction 
till the opportunity is lost 
I ; ; . In this . chapter I ; - ain going . to relate how 


Bichard Gable caught sight of and got hold of 
one of Fortune’s golden plums ; not, indeed, a 
very large one, but one large enough to satisfy 
his requirements. It came about in the simplest 
way, and it came about also in the way least 
expected. 

‘Hullooh F 

4 Whilst Cable was breaking stones on the road- 
side, Jacob Corye stood before him. He had 
not seen the host of the Magpie since he had 
left his roof, nearly a year ago. Since Ins depar- 
ture, Richard had occasionally spoken to his 
mother about Corye, and had told her that the 
sufferings he had undergone from the Weariful 
talk of the landlord had almost equalled those 
he endured from his injured thigh. Now that 
he heard the saw-like voice of Jacob, he looked 
up and answered ungraciously. He was ill- 
pleased to renew acquaintance with the man, and 
he subjected again to his tedious prosing about 
the rearing and raising and fattening of young 
stock. Y et that moment was a critical one ; on 
it hung Richard’s fortune. Jacob himself had 
caught a glimpse of the golden plum, and with 
rare generosity, or rather, with by no means 
singular stupidity, was about to put it into 
Richard Cables mouth, and Bichard was like a 
child offered a rare fruity that bites cautiously, 
and turns the piece about in the mouth, consider- 
ing its flavour, and then, at once, having satisfied 
itself that the quality is excellent, takes the 
plum at a gulp. 

‘ Hullooli ! ’ said Jacob Corye, standing before 
Bichard, with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs wide apart, with a pipe in his mouth, anil 
speaking with difficulty and indistinctly because 
of the pipe, which he was too lazy to remove. 
‘How be you a-getting on in the world, eh? I 
needn’t ask that, cap’n, when I seez you come 
down to stone-knacking for a living.’ 

‘If you see that, why do you ask ? ’ : inquired • 
Gable irritably, 

Jacob continued, imperturbably ; 6 1 reckon 
you ’re a bit disappointed with your house. The 
garden ain’t much for the raising and fattening 
of seven little maids.’ 

Bichard did not answer. lie frowned and . 
continued hammering. 

‘I reckon you’re pretty well on wi’ the stone- 
breaking/ said Oorye. 4 What’ll you be on to next 1 5 

4 Whatever turns up,’ replied Cable curtly. 

‘That’s just it,’ the host of the Magpie said ; 
‘and I’ve come here to look you up and make 
you an offer. I ’ve been a- troubling and a- worrit- 
ing my head ever since I came to think at all, 
about the rearing and the raising of young stock, 
and liow to get rid of the regraders’ profits. I 
don’t mean to get rid of ’em either ; 1 mean to 
get the profits for myself and do without the 
regraders. W ell, cap’n, I ’ve figured it out on 
a "bit o’ paper. I couldn’t get my ideas into 
order no other way. Boy’ look here. There’s 
manganese in St Kerian, ain’t there?’ 

4 Y es, 5 answered Cable. 4 You can : .see that for 
yourself? 

‘So I have. I seed the ^ washihgrfioors, and 
the water running red as riddani {ferruginous 
water] away from them. There be three or four 
washing-floors, ain’t there ? 2 

4 Yes. You can count them if you are curious ■; 
I am not’ ' 
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4 Oil, I ? ve nothing to do wid manganese/ con- 
tinned Jacob, 4 more than this— that iny mean- 
ing is, just as the manganese has to be washed 
m this -tank, and tlien in thicky [that one], and 
every time it is washed you get rid of/ the rum- 
mage and get more o 1 the metal, so is it with 
. ideas, I 've got an idea or two in my head, and 
I we been a-stirring and a-seonring of it over 
and over for years ; but I can't get rid of the 
rummage ; there must be another door on which 
to give it a second wash before we get at the 
pure metal So my meaning is, I want you to 
tale into consideration what 1 5 ve a-said abou t 
the raising and rearing and fattening of young 
stock, and give it a second wash in your brain; 
and then, I reckon, something 11 come of it. It 
be them blessed regraders as has to be got rid 
of— washed out of the cattle, so to speak.' 

fi Go on/ said Richard, He knew Ms man — 
that there would be no getting rid of him tall 
lie had talked himself out, 

4 Doy 5 look here/ continued Jacob, leisurely 
taking one hand out of his pocket, tapping the 
ashes from Ins pipe, replacing his pipe between 
his lips, in the corner of his mouth, and then 
liis hand in his pocket. 4 When one of the qtiar- 
riors or masons goes on to the tors after granite, 
it ain't every piece as will serve his purpose., ’ He 
may spend a day over what seems a fitly [fitting] 
piece ; and then may discover, when he ’s half 
.cut it, that it b heddy [liable to split], or so full 
of horseteeth [spar] that he can" make nothing 
out of it, and all his labour is thrown away, 
how, 1 want you to lay hold of my idea, and 
turn it out with a crowbar from where it lies 
in the bog— that is, my head — and split it up 
and see whether it is baddy or horsetootliy, or 
whether there’s good stall in it for use. I. can't 
do . it myself ; I we not had the education, I 
■can show you a score of ideas bogged in my 
brains; but I can't tell you whether they're 
workable and shareable. How, I ax you to do 
that : and I 'll send you a kilderkin of Magpie 
ale for your trouble] if you can find what is 
useable in my ideas ; and, for a beginning, the 
rearing' and the raising and the fattening of young 
battled : ■ k . ■ I b ; 

£ I should have supposed that was the only 
idea in the bog you call your intellect.' 

( 4 There, you’re wrong/ said Corye, by no means 
affronted. 4 It is the most re-markable and con- 
spicuous idea, that all My mind . is like Cara- 
vean .Moor, If you go over it, you see the Long 
Man, a great old ancient stone about twenty feet 
'high, standing upright, that they fell was an 
idol in the times of the Romans. When you go 
over the moor, you can see mi tight but the Long' 
Man ; but doy’ suppose there be no more granite 
there than thicky great stone % If it were took 
away, you'd find scores on scores of pieces lying 
about, more than half covered wfi peat and furze 
and heather/ ■ 

c Go on, then, with your Long Man/ 

‘Pm a-going along as quick as i can; but I 
c art go faster/ 

Jacob smoked leisurely for some minutes, con- 
templating Cable, who worked on without regard- 


4 IPs all very well saying Go on, when one 
has an idea, but it ain’t possible. If I hadn't 
an idea, i could gallop. It is just the same with 


the miller’s donkey ; when the boys get a sack 
of flour oyer the donkey’s back, the donkey goes 
at a walk ’ and cautiously. What doy’ mean by 
hollering 44 Go on!” to him then? He can’t gallop 
his donkey, because of the sack of Hour across it. 
So is it with me. I must go along quietly and 
cautiously, at a footpace, because 1 7 ve got this 
idea over the hack of my intellect ; if there were 
none there, I ’d go on at a gallop/ 

‘ Then go on at your own pace/ said Cable, ‘and 
don't zigzag/ 

Richard sat breaking the stones and listening 
at first inattentively to the prosing of the host 
of the Magpie ; but little by little his interest 
was' aroused, and when it was, then he forgot his 
work. The breaking of the stones became less 
vigorous, till at last Richard sat looking dreamily 
before him with the haft of the hammer in bis 
hands and the head resting on a stone. He no 
more raised the hammer over the stones that 
day, but hobbled home in a brown-studv. The 
thoughts of Jacob Corye, when washed on the 
floor of his brain,, proved to he sterling metal ; 
or, to take another of the landlord's similes, the 
Long Man of his boggy mind when chipped by 
Cable’s tool proved to be sound stone. 

I need not give my readers the turbid talk of 
Jacob for them to wash, but will let them have 
the scheme . of the innkeeper after it had been 
sifted and arranged by Cable, 

St Kerian lies eleven miles from Launceston, 
which is its nearest) town. Thither the farmers 
have to drive their bullocks and sheep for sale. 

It is even worse for those near the coast; t bey 
have, to send them some fifteen or twenty miles. 
At Launceston market the cattle are sold to 
jobbers, who drive them along the groat high- 
road called Old Street — ancient, no" doubt," in 
Roman . times — to Exeter, a distance of thirty- 
eight or forty miles, where they are resold to 
dealers from Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
even Berkshire. Of late, years the South-Western 
line has run to Plymouth by Exeter and Oke- 
hampton, so that cattle have been trucked at 
Lydford, Bridestowe, or Okehampton. Quite 
recently, in 1888, the South-Western has carried 
a line into Launceston ; but at the time ...of which 
I write, the line had not come nearer than Exeter, 
thirty-eight miles from Launceston, and fifty from 
St Kerian, and some sixty from the coast, 

Now, Jacob Corye had picked up scraps of 
Information from tW coastguard, some of whom 
came from Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. 
From them he learned that the farming done there 
was dairy-farming. Butter and cheese were made 
and sold at Bath, Bristol, and in London, The 
land was good, the pastures rich. ; no stock was 
raised there— -it did not pay to raise stock, or it did 
not pay so well as dairy- farming. .Along the. north 
coast of Cornwall the laud was poor, and exposed 
to the western sea-gales. Only in the bottoms of 
the valleys was good pasture and rich alluvial 
soil. There was a great deal of white clay about, 
lying in bars from east to west on the hill a id eg 
sometimes filling the va.lley bottoms ; and where 
that was, nothing would grow but scant grass 
and rushes, and sheep put on it were certain 
to rot. This land did well enough for young I 
stock/ and was worth from five to 
an acre ; but it was fit for nothing eke, Co.iyo 
considered that when the farmers sold their cattle 
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at Launceston, '• -the : jobbers who drove them to 
Okehampton or to Exeter and resold them, made 
a tidy profit ; so did the dealers who bought them 
at Okehampton or Exeter and trucked them on 
into Somerset, or Gloucester, or Berks. There 
were at least two profits made out of the bullocks 
and heifers before they reached their ultimate 
destination. 

Then, again, the dairy-farmers, after their cows 
had calved, wanted to get rid of the calves; 
it did not pay them to rear them on their 
dairy-land. On the other hand, the North Cor- 
nish farmers could not get calves enough to rear 
on their poor land. When it came to fattening 
the young stock, they could not do it ; they had 
not good pasturage for that ; therefore, they 
were forced to sell, and sell cheap. In precisely 
the same manner, the farmers in the dairy 
counties sold their calves cheap. The bullocks 
they did not want at all, and the heifers they 
wanted after they were grown into cows, but 
not before. So sometimes calves from Somerset 
travelled down into Cornwall, and travelled back 
again, after a lapse of a couple of years, into 
Somerset ; and as they went down, they passed 
through two or three dealers’ hands, leaving coin 
in their several palms ; and as they went tip, they 
passed through the same hands, and again left coin 
in their several palms. 

. Now Corye saw this confusedly. He had tried 
his utmost" to clear the matter by using a stump ! 
of a pencil and a bit of paper, but had only 
succeeded in further bewildering himself. Cable 
saw his way at once. There flashed on his eyes 
the gold of the plum, and he put out his hand 
for it. He did not take long to consider. He 
at once offered Corye to drive his stock to Exeter, 
to truck them there, and go up country with 
them, and dispose of them in Somersetshire or 
Gloucestershire. By this means he would save 
the profits of at least two intermediaries. He 
proposed that one of these profits should go to 
Oorye, the other to himself. Jacob Corye was 
to provide him with a cob on which to ride, 
and was to advance him a small sum sufficient 
for the maintenance of his children during : his 
Gahsenfee. Whatever Gorye advanced to him, he 
wvas to deduct from Gable’s: share of the profits 
on his return. The scheme was so simple and 
practicable that the host of the Magpie closed \ 
with the offer at once. It was a relief to him to 
find that his ideas were being piit into practical 
shape. This pleased him more than the prospect i 
of making money. ‘ J 

c You see/ said he, shaking hands again and 
again with Cable, ‘I’ve ideas, but they’re bogged, 5 ] 

‘Bo more/ said Bichard, ‘ than send your own j 
stock ; buy of your neighbours, that I may have a ! 
large drove. The larger the drove, so long as it] 
is manageable, the more the money that will come j 
in/ i; 

e Doy J look here/ said Jacob. £ I’m a liberal] 
man wi J them as deals liberal wP me. I’ll keep ! 
all your littlemaids on Magpie ale as long as | 
you’re away^ and no charge. I said a kilderkin, j 
I say two.’ ] 

you,’- answered Bichard. ‘The little ] 
girls drink only water and milk.’ 

Cable finished the work he had to do for the j 
waywardens on the road ; he said nothing to any : 
one in St Kerian except Ms mother about his 


projected journey ; but he went over to ‘the j 
Magpie once, before starting, to concert plans, and 
see a eoastguarclman who came out of Somerset- ! 
shire, and who, Corye thought, might be of I 
use to him. The man was anxious to send a 
message home, and with the message some Cornish 
crystals set in bog-oak as a brooch for his sister, 
who kept an inn near Bath; also some speci- 
mens of peacock copper, and spar with tin ore 
in it, and mundic. These samples of the riches 
of Cornwall would interest the Somersetshire folk 
of his native village of Bewdley. Cable took the 
names of some of the farmers about the place, 
and . promised to lodge at the inn and give the 
specimens and the brooch. 

‘My sister/ said the eoastguarclman, ‘has a lot 
o’ little cliilder ; but I haven’t seen none but 
the eldest, whom she calls Mary. 3 

‘ Her eldest — Mary ! ’ exclaimed Einhard. ‘I’m 
certain to put up with her. What is her inn, V 

‘The Otterbourne Arms . It belongs to an old 
lady who is Squiress of the place, called Otter- 
bourne J 

Bichard received his instructions from. Jacob ; 
they were confused and unintelligible. He 
almost offended him and brought the agreement 
to a condition of rupture by declining Magpie 
beer. L. >1 ;; ; -k'-y; . k 

‘ I J ve a notion of taking the pledge/ he said. 

‘More’s the reason you should take a drop 
now, afore you does/ argued Coiye. 

The night before his departure, Bichard Cable 
could not sleep. He saw that the golden plum 
was let down within Ins reach, and lie had his 
hand on it. There remained to him only to 
bite into the rich fruit. But in this case, ms 
in all other in this world, every good thing 
brings with it something bad— there Is no gain 
without loss. If he were about to rise iroiii 
want to plenty, he must consent to be much 
parted from his children. What this meant to 
him, few can understand. We all have bur .inter , 
rests, our friends, our studies, and although we 
love our children, they do not engross our whole 
thoughts, occupy our hearts to the exclusion 
of everything else. With Bichard Gable it was 
otherwise. He had no friends, no acquaintances, 
no pursuits, no interests apart from Ms chil- 
dren. He lived for nothing else, lie thought of 
nothing eke. He worked for nothing else ; he loved 
nothing else, except only his mother. The wrench 
to him was almost unendurable. He had given 
up the thought' of going to sea after his acci- 
dent, because he could not bear* to be parted 
from them ; and now he only left them because 
he had resolved to make his dream come true, 
and in no other way that he could see was that 
dream to be realised. - 

Bichard kept a little lamp alight all night 
before he left home, because he left his bed : 
every hour to look at one after another- of the 
seven little sleeping heads, and to wonder which 
he could best spare, should it please that 
Providence, which so ill-used him, to take one 
away whilst he was absent. He found that he 
could not part with dearest Mary, so thoughtful 
and forbearing with others, so full of love and 
kindness to the youngest ones— so like a little 
mother to them, though she was only fourteen 
years old; nor with Effie, so sprightly, ; with 
her twinkling eyes, and that dimple in her ever, 
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laughing cheek ; nor with 3ane, who clung to 
Elite, being her twin-sister, and who must go 
if Effie went ; nor with Martha, who had such 
endearing, coaxing ways ; nor with Letfcice, with 
a voice "like a lark, so shrill, yet withal so 
clear and sweet ; nor with Susie the pickle, who 
already knew her letters, and could say BA— 
Ba, and one and two makes three ; no — she said 
BA spells sheep, and one and two makes four; 
no, not with Bessie the baby, Bessie, whom, after 
all, it would be best that God should take,— No, 
no, no — ten thousand times, no ! 


Ifil 


A TRIP TO BRITTANY. 

One breezy afternoon in the month of August 
we glide into the harbour at Honfteur, As we 
have an hour or more to spare before the train 
leaves for Lisieux, we send our luggage on by 
omnibus to the station and saunter after it on 
foot, lingering on the drawbridge to look at 
the fishing-smacks and other eraf t lying along- 
side the quay. The journey by rail to Lisieux 
is. through wooded, valleys, brightened by a 
curving \ trout-stream ; and we only lose sight 
of this glittering rivulet when, on nearing our 
destination, we plunge into a long tunnel under 
the Hills. It is growing dusk when we reach 
Lisieux, so we postpone our visit to the old streets, 
and still older cathedral, until the morrow. There 
is something peculiarly attractive about many of 
the houses with ; their irregular gables and over- 
: teuagin^ and there, especi- 

ally in La Kue anx Fovea, the quaint carvings 
on doors,; windows, and walls are half hidden by 
the articles displayed for sale. From an artistic 
"■•%6cker.^are suspended • several pairs of boots ; and 
against the carved window-frames or oaken panels 
Hangs a gay assortment of Breton costumes. In 
a corner pi La Place Thiers is the cathedral ; 
it is wedged in between a monastery and a row of 
modern houses. The exterior, with its two irre- 
gular towers, over a superbly arched doorway, 
carries upon its weather-beaten front some signs 
of revolution ; the steps are worn with the tread 
of pious feet ; but the gargoyles under the roof 
are sadly defaced by the missiles flung by impious 
hands at their stony features. 

By railroad to Caen ; the country is flat pasture- 
land^ relieved in the background by wooded hills. 
In every direction one sees some solitary poplar 
of imposing size and beauty, but often detracting 
from the charm of the distant undulating land- 
scape, The town- of Caen possesses a lion’s share 
of architectural fume. Standing on a command- 
ing height to the north-east of the ...town—' where 
William the Conqueror built a. castle during the 
middle of the eleventh cehtury—many a hand- 
some church tower or steeple rises above the roofs 
of the houses of this historic city. The castle has 
long ago disappeared j but the small chapel of St 
George and a Norman hall still reniain as notable 
landmarks of the Conqueror’s time. The old 
ramparts have been repaired^ and a comparatively 
modern structure, reached by crossing a draw- 
bridge, now forms a barrack there. In front of 
this drawbridge, guarding these memorable pre- 
cincts, a sentry paces up and down., It is at 
Caen that the Conqueror’s bones have found a 
resting-place in the; Abbaye aux Homines. This 
church was erected by William ; it is one of the 


finest -Romanesque buildings in France. The two 
western towers are models of Gothic architecture. 
The interior of the church is characteristic of the 
early Norman period ; on each side of the aisle 
one looks down an avenue of Gothic arches with a 
framework of Roman arches to enhance the effect. 
In the centre of the chancel is a gray stone slab, 
marking the spot where the Conqueror’s bones 
repose. It is not many miles from Caen to 
Falaise, the place of his birth. Here we spend a 
whole day. 

The castle of Falaise is an ideal stronghold, the 
appropriate home of so great a conqueror. It is 
reached by passing through the principal street 
of the old town of Falaise and then mounting a 
hill to the right, where there is a handsome 
equestrian statue of William surrounded by his 
six Dukes of Normandy. Passing over a bridge, 
one finds one’s-self at once on the ancient ram- 
parts— the ramparts built before the Conqueror 
was born. A mere ruin of the old castle is stand- 
ing ; but the room, or, more strictly speaking, the 
bare walls of the room in which William first 
saw the dawn, is shown by the custodian with a 
well-feigned credulity in historical events. He 
is an antique man, with a long white beard, who 
taps the walls and mutters ‘ Old, old ! ■ in a 
pathetic voice while leading the way to Talbot’s 
Tower, a tower built on one side of the castle in 
the fifteenth century. By mounting this tower, 
a fine view is gained of the ramparts and of 
the surrounding scenery. A small stream flows 
through the valley immediately below, watering, 
as it has done for centuries past, the deep moat 
around the castle. Glancing at our custodian as 
we descend the winding steps, we wonder^ as he 
telle us that He is a native of Falaise, whether 
any of the Conqueror’s blood flows in his veins. 
But he soon diverts our attention from himself 
by stepping into a recess on the staircase and 
pointing out a well, into which lie drops a stone, 
in order to sound, for our edification, its extra- 
ordinary depth ; and then he speaks in a con- 
fidential tone of a subterranean passage from the 
castle into the town of Falaise, and carries us back 
into a period of chivalry and romance. 

Nor do we fail, while making Caen our head- 
quarters, to pay a visit to Bayeux. A walk from 
the station of - half a mile, through a winding 
avenue of lime-trees, with green meadows on each 
side, brings us to the town. There is no need to 
ask our way to the cathedral, for, rising high 
above the Houses, we descry its tHree lofty towers, 
the finest being the one over the -western entrance 
with pointed and round arches, alternating in ; 
the different stories. This Koman-Gothie struc- 
ture dates from the twelfth century. The interior 
is of great architectural beauty. The clerestory 
is exceptionally High, and through its rows of 
Gothic windows there descends into the nave a 
flood of glorious sunlight. Walking under the 
Nonnan arches in the side-aisles*— arches sins' '• ' 
inoimted by a trefolled arcade— one gains an 
inspiring; glimpse of . the chancel .^Heyonct^m - .a - 
subdued light ‘that enters . slantingly through the 
lancet windows. Here and there about the town 
of Bayeux we come upon antique Houses, land- 
marks of Historic mysteries that no chronicler 
has ever clearly solved. In the Bite St Martin, 
at the corner of the street leading from the cathe- 
dral, one of these old Houses ; especially attract;" ::; 
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our attention. As it is an inn — spoken of as the 
manor-house at Bayeux in the fifteenth century— 
we enter sans cAremonie and order -dejeuner. The 
room into which we are shown, with its heavy 
beams overhead aud its irregular walls, interests 
us deeply ; so ^ we ask the landlord, after ‘ re- 
gulating ’ our bill, to show us over the old man- 
sion. With an expression of mystery overspread- 
ing his Norman features, he invites us to step 
up-stairs. We follow him up a winding stone 
staircase, worn by five centuries of footsteps. He 
points out the fine carvings on the oak panellings 
of the doors and walls and cheminc.es of the rooms 
through which we pass ; and the look of mystery, 
always increasing, culminates when he lights a 
lantern, in his own room and in broad daylight, 
and indicates a certain cupboard door. This cup- 
board upon being opened reveals no mystery : 
it is an empty cupboard— the depth of a thick 
wall. The mystery lies beyond. Stepping before 
ns, the landlord gives the panelling at the back of 
the cupboard a strong push, and it moves inward 
on rusty hinges, discovering a dark passage with a 
flight of stone steps winding downwards into a 
dungeon as deep and ill- ventilated as a well. 
Over this weird retreat the landlord holds his 
lantern and whispers : c Les oubliettes l 1 

.Returning through the town, decked with flags 
and banners— for it is a fete-day at Bayeux- — we 
look in' at the famous library— famous as contain- 
ing a remarkable page out of English history, 
rather than on account of its antique volumes. 
The Bayeux tapestry— quaintly illustrating the 
Norman Conquest — records the spirit of enthu- 
siasm which existed in the hearts of Queen Matilda . 
and the ladies of her court when they undertook 
the execution of this work. 

It is evening— the evening after our visit to 
Bayeux — and we are seated beside the driver of 
a crowded diligence . We arrive at the summit 
of a steep hill— a magnificent plateau, upon which 
is situated the town of Avranches, There are 
miles of wooded valleys on all sides. Towards 
the west, between a silvan landscape and the sea, 
we observe a wide expanse of briny sand, through j 
which a river flows and brilliantly reflects some 
lingering rays of sunset. Beyond, between the 
sunset and these sands, which the tide has left 
high and dry, is Mont St Michel. This conic 
rock, with an old fishing-town at its base, with 
monastery church and castle above, rises out of 
the Atlantic. The road from Avranches to Mont 
St Michel makes a gradual descent towards the 
sea. Along a broad causeway, with a desert of 
sand on both sides, we arrive at the, outer walls 
of the fortress. The entrance into the town is 
gained by passing through three gateways ; the 
third still retains its portcullis, but the arms 
overhead— doubtless the arms of the monastery- 
are almost effaced. The town consists of one 
short and narrow street, with irregular and 
picturesque old houses on each side. Then com- 
mence the six hundred steps. We stop to take 
breath half-way, at the arched gateway leading 
to the monastery, with, its magnificent Salle des 
Chevaliers below the cloisters, ami its singular 
crypt, literally paved with the dust of dead 
xaoiiks. The ascent from this point to the ter- 
race is by broad stone .stairs between antique 
walls of granite, with many a Roman archway 
overhead. We . reach the terrace and look out 


upon the wide area of sand, for it is still low 
tide. But the sea comes quickly in over this 
flat surface ; and not two hours elapse, after 
the first indication of the recurrent tide, before 
the waves are leaping noisily against the rock, 
and every sign of sand has disappeared. 

So full of romantic interest is every nook and 
corner of Mont St Michel, from the rocky beach 
at its base to the ramparts above, that it is with 
strong reluctance we leave for St Male mi route 
for Dinan. The morning is cool and cloudy when 
we steam out of the harbour at St Halo and steer 
cautiously round the rocks with which this coast 
simply bristles. Among these rocks— upon which 
one sometimes observes a ruined fort, that time 
and tide have compelled to capitulate uncondi- 
tionally — the tall lighthouse is most conspicuous, 
seemingly indicating the danger to navigators even 
in broad daylight. The numerous sailing-boats, 
gliding in and out behind the rocks, fill the bay 
with all the animation of a gala-day. Tins scene 
is suddenly blotted out when we enter the Ilance, 
that beautiful little river which flows on its tor- 
tuous way from Dinan. It is like a immature 
Rhine, with wooded and rock-bounci hills on 
both sides. The old town of Dinan, which we 
reach in less than two hours, is on a slope over- 
looking the valley. Strolling through the shady 
boulevards oil the heights, which represent the 
line of ancient fortifications, the scene below is 
bathed in sunshine, for the lowering clouds 
which covered the . sky at daybreak have dis- 
appeared. Later in the day we walk to the 
village of Lehon, about a mile from the town, 
ensconced in a wooded dell. From the. ruins of 
the ancient castle, which we reach by climbing 
a steep hill, we cast our eyes over the hamlet 
upon an extensive woodland scene. On the 
other side of Dinan there is a grand old ruin 
of the Chateau de la G-uaraye, We drive to this 
romantic spot through an avenue of young oaks. 
Alighting at a little wooden gate, which a rustic 
holds expectantly open, We presently find our- 
selves in an overgrown fruit-garden of large 
dimensions. In this garden stand the moulder- 
ing walls of the chateau, the weird abode of bats 
and phan toms. The architectural beauty of these 
ruins is but faintly expressed, for here the ivy 
climbs in such profusion that the delicately 
curved stonework that ornaments the windows 
and doorways is almost hidden from view. 

On our way to Quimper, vid Brest, we break 
our journey at St Brieuc. The market-place is 
swarming with Breton pmjmnnes in their spotless 
white caps of all shapes and sizes. We edge our 
way through this busy crowd towards the eathe- 
^aV/where. '.thevpairbu ' saint and founder was 
buri eel ; but so many centuries have passed since 
St Brieuc died, that even the pilgrims have at last 
ceased to visit his tomb. The. town is some four- 
teen hundred years old, for it dates from somewhere 
in the fifth century. We were not . surprised to 
come across several antique houses with quaintly 
carved wooden heads upon the outer walk A 
diminutive lantern above a doorway— -a lantern 
that looked old enough to have lit up the saintly 
face of Brieuc himself as he went by — excited our 
curiosity as we passed through the Rue St Jacques. ; 
Although deeply impressed with the odd physiog- 
nomy of St Brieuc and its industrious people, we 
lose no time in travelling on to Quimper, for it is 
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here we Imre resolved to establish ^our head- j 
quarters for a week or more, and project exeur- j 
aions to various points of interest along the 
coast, # 1 

To the fishing village of Bonanieiiea and its 
sheltered bay we .journey first. Here^ the peas- 
ants, even more busy than at St Brieuc, were 
clattering through the stony streets in their 
wooden shoes, as we strolled down to the sandy 
beach beyond the town. It is a sultry, cloudless 
afternoon. Crossing the bay in a little ferry- 
boat, with the boatman’s boy in the stern 4 screw- 
ing* madly at an oar, we land in the ‘ crystal 
isle/ as it is called. Wandering through a shady 
avenue that leads towards the lighthouse, we 
search a sequestered spot, on the outer shore of 
the island, for an ’invigorating swim. We find 
the very place under the low cliff, and plunge 
into the cool, transparent waters, where the waves 
are gently breaking against the rocks out in the 
‘open/ and creating frothy patches in the blue 
expanse of sea. 

On the morrow, at an early hour, we start on 
our way to the Pointe duRass. From Audierne, 
which we reach by qn&mer, the country is flat, 
though the monotonyis broken by an occasional 
glimpse of the sea. But we would have jour- 
. neyed through a desert without complaining, 
for the fine sight which we now gain of the 

■ f ambus Pointe, the wildest promontory on the 

■ coast of Trance. The weather here, as our 
weather-beaten guide informs us, is nearly always 
boisterous. It is, by good luck, fairly cahn to- 1 
day, so we clamber over the rocks and look: 
down with a certain sense of awe into the Trau 
dii Diablo, The tide is coming in over the huge 
boulders and descending into this great gap with 
a sound like the firing of cannon. There is 
something about this scene that almost awakens 

: a feeling ^ of terror, even by daylight, when only 
a light wind is blowing. Who, then, could ade- 
quately describe this picture of ruin and riot 
upon a night of tempest and shipwreck ? The 
guide calls our attention, sailor-like, to the 
black hulk of a large vessel, which, wedged in 
tightly between the rocks, was lost in the last 
grmda tenypete / Le Maine— a rock strangely 
resembling a gigantic monk lying on liis back 
with the cowl . drawn over his face— is only one 
; among the many odd fancies which the scene 
awakens. . .The' Oaves cPenfer are close alongside, 
in the Baie des Trepasses ; and this stony friar 
seems to be floating that way with the ineomins? 
tide. ^ : 

Quartered next ntVannes, a town of medieval 
streets, into which one enters by picturesque old 
gateways, we explore places ef historic interest 
in the immediate neighbourhood, not omitting 
to make a pilgrimage to the ruined abbey of 
St Gildas, along the peninsula of Rhuys, nor 
to climb the fatuous Celtic mount, La Butte de j 
Tumiac. But no pilgrimage can surpass the 
one to ,, Carnae, where the country is thickly 
strewed with , druirlical ruins. We sail ■ among 
the islands, in the archipelago of Morbihan* to 
: €amac/ and from there we . drive to Auray. , At 
Rtimeato, about half a mile along the road, we 


1 memory 5 of prehistoric man ? Upon this road, 
in an opposite field, there are other dolmens 
closely resembling this one, with' hieroglyphics 
upon the stones— writings which no antiquary 
has yet satisfactorily deciphered. At Menee, 
hard by, the large heath, with the gorge in full 
bloom, is thickly covered with ‘menhirs/ They 
look like huge, dilapidated tombstones. The 
appearance of this great heath suggests a ruined 
cemetery. Passing by Kermario, where there 
are dolmens resembling those at Stonehenge, we 
wander down to the sandy beach near Carnac, 
and bathe in the Baie de Quiberon. After 
dejeuner at an old inn, we climb to the top of 
Mont St Michel, a celebrated tumulus. Looking 
down from this, the only elevated spot in the 
district, we see some landmark of the Druids 
on every side. Returning to Vannes that after- 
noon through the archipelago, the waters reflect 
a deep blue from the summer sky ; and as we 
glide along in our steam-launch, we often pass 
some ideal fishing-town, its tranquil bay clotted 
with many a white sail ; and on an eminence 
beyond, some Roman tower or Gothic steeple 
stands out in relief, with thickly wooded hills 
rising up behind. Reluctantly we leave Yannes, 
staying but a few hours at Nantes, for a visit 
to St Nazaire, before taking train for Paris. 

WYTHRED’S WHARF : A THAMES-SIDE 
TALE. 

COKCLUSIQ&, — WITH SHE TIDE. 

A FEEJt lighting Mr Lintocka lamp. Ducket had 
descended to the basement, on a level with the 
wharf. It was a huge storeroom ; its area repre- 
sented the dimensions of the entire warehouse ; 

, and although there were piles of merchandise 
| heaped up on all sides of the iron pillars which 
| supported the floor above, its great size was still 
! apparent, for there were avenues in every direction 
between these goodly piles wide enough for the 
trucks to run to and fro. Hear the river entrance 
to this storeroom stood a wooden shed ; it had a 
door facing the main avenue, and a small window 
on each side. On the door was written, 4 Superin- 
tendentfs Office/ Ducket raised the latch and 
stepped in. There was a desk under one of the 
windows, and under the other stood a stove with 
a funnel disappearing through a hole in the wood- 
work. The foreman drew up a chair in front of 
this stove, and having taken a look at the fire 
and fed it with charcoal, he began to appease his 
appetite out of a basin and a blackened tin can 
with a cork in it which stood on the hob. He 
ate liis supper with apparent relish ; but the 
mixture in the can did not seem to his taste; he 
rejected it with a grimace after the first draught. 

4 1 \l rather drink a pint of senna/ . declared 
Ducket, driving the cork home emphatically with 
the palm of his hand, ‘than another drop of such ' 
stuff/ He lit Ms pipe with an air of resignation, 


snppartedby other large stones standing upright," 
Is tms dolmen a ruined sepulchre raised to . the 


leaned back in Ms chair, and stared perplexedly 
at the tin can. Had any one, he wondered, been 
playing him a trioki He was beginning togei 
sleepy— so sleepy, that when he looted round him 
at the walls of the shed, they appeared to expand 
and his head to grow proportionately .larger. ,It 
was & maddening sensation. • By an effort he ; 


1 if! 
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roused himself, stood upright, and tried his 
utmost to throw off this drowsiness. lie was 
conscious of his responsible position ; he was the 
sole watchman in the warehouse. If any catas- 
trophe were to occur, no matter how it was 
brought about, he felt that the blame would fall 
upon his shoulders. 

Ducket knocked the ashes out of his pipe, took 
up his lantern, and went outside the shed. He 
began to pace resolutely up and down the centre 
avenue between pyramids of sacks and bales. 
It was a painful struggle ; but it lasted only a 
short time. Ho matter which way the foreman 
turned, whether to the right or to the left, he 
was always becoming more and more impressed 
with the fact that uncertainty lay beyond. This 
soon ended by the lantern dropping from Ducket’s 
hand and going out ; and then lie sank upon 
the ground with his head resting upon a hard 
; bale. 

Was lie dreaming 1 It seemed to Ducket, as in 
a dream, that some one glided past him like a 
ghost and that a light was dashed before Ms 
eyes ; and then a long interval of darkness and 
confused fancies followed, until he gradually awoke 
— awoke with a start-— strongly convinced' that he 
had been roused by the clang of the warehouse 
bell. Could it be Mr Overbeck at the gate 
already t It was surely not yet ten o’clock ! The 
foreman scrambled to his feet, and groped along 
the dark avenue of goods towards the superin- 
tendent’s oilice 5 for he could find his way about 
the warehouse without a gleam of light. As he 
went along with outstretched hands he experienced 
a dull singing in the ears. Was it the gate-bell 
still vibrating in his bewildered brain 1 

Ducket found the stove-fire still burning, 
though kmv He took down a lantern from the 
wall, and lighting it, glanced anxiously at the 
clock. ‘Half-past ten/ exclaimed the foreman : 
4 why ’* - 

It was the warehouse bell. It was no dream 
now ; it sounded like an alarm, it was so inces- 
sant. Still half-dazed with the oppressing effect 
of his unnatural sleep, Ducket hurried across the 
yard, and unlocking the side-door leading into 
Thames Street, found himself face to face with 
Percy Overbeck. . ; 

4 Why are you so dilatory/ said Overbeck, with 
an air of suppressed impatience, 4 in answering the 
■ belli /' 

4 I only heard it, sir, a minute ago.* 

4 How ’s that 1 I have been ringing at short 
intervals for nearly half an hour. Is anything 
wrong V 

Ducket, looking puzzled at Qverbeck’s excited 
face, answered : 4 1 very much suspect that 

4 What r 

4 That I J ve been drugged. That ’s why I 
coiildnT come. I fell asleep ; the noise of the 
bell awoke me/ 

The excited expression in Overbeck's face in- 
creased. 4 Are you here alone 1 ’ 

4 I 'm the only one/ on duty ; but I ’m not alone 
in the warehouse/ said the foreman ; 4 Mr Lintoek 
is here.’ ' 

Overbeck hurriedly demanded : 4 Where 1 5 
. 4 In his office up-stairs. I left him there busy 
-wxitte 

4 When V 

■ 4 Borne hours ago — ' before I became drowsy/ 


4 Hours ago 1 — Show the way as quick as you 
can to Mr Lintock’s room.' 

Ducket, still more perplexed at Overheel/s 
manner, hastened up-stairs without a word. He 
•was seized with a dreadful sense of apprehension ; 
and on opening Mr Lintoek’s door, he uttered a 
suppressed cry. The wharf-owner’s room was 
empty ; but the lamp upon his desk was burning, 
and the light thrown upon his papers showed 
them in disorder. An inkstand had been upset 
upon the table, and the ink was trickling clown 
into a pool upon the floor. 

Overbeck, stepping forward, took a quick glance 
round him. Then he looked keenly at Ducket. 

{ Glogstoun has been here. He and Mr Lintoek 
| have met.’ 

The foreman’s face expressed a look of horror. 

v e Now, Ducket/ said Percy Overbeck, placing 
his hand upon the foreman’s shoulder, ‘nerve 
yourself. Let us search the warehouse.’ 

The warehouse was explored from roof to base- 
ment The foreman, who had known every turn- 
ing among the dark lanes of merchandise since 
boyhood, took the lead, flashing his lantern into 
every nook and corner. On each floor they 
called on Mr Lintoek loudly by name ; but only 
an echo of their voices reached them. They stood 
once more, within t he wharf -owner’s room. 

4 Ducket/ said Overbeck, 4 cast your eyes care- 
l fully round. Is anything missing V 

The light from the foreman’s lantern moved 
l over the floor and then slowly round the walls. 

S Suddenly it stopped behind Mr Lintock’s chair. 

| 4 Do you see that peg, sir 1 ’ 

4 Yes . 3 

! 4 The key should be there. It ’s gone/ 

| 4 What key 1 5 

‘The key, sir, to that private door ; 3 and 
Ducket pointed to a door opposite the window. 

4 But/ said Overbeck, 4 that leads out upon the 
wharf. And/ he added, turning the handle, 4 it’s 
locked. What can it mean ? ’ 

4 It means/ said the foreman with sudden inspi- 
ration, 4 that, dead or alive, master has gone out 
I by that door/ ■ . . T 

I "Without loss of time, by means of the superin- 
I tendent’s key, they made their way out upon the 
j landing-stage. They looked eagerly across the 
| dark river. The tide was lapping monotonously 
: against the sides of the wharf ; chains were 
f rattling, boats and barges moored alongside 
| creaked and strained at their ropes. Presently 
I' Ducket, who went flashing about with ^lais indis- 
pensable lantern, cried out : 4 There ? s a boat 
gone ! 5 

4 Ah ! — Is the tide ebbing % 7 

4 Ay, sir, ebbing fast , 3 

Overbeck reflected a moment ; then lie said : 
‘Give me the lantern/ Ducket obeyed. 4 Now/ 
added Overbeck, 4 unfasten a boat, and let ns 
row down stream. We are on the track, I hope, 
at last/ : 

The foreman .qiiicldy set;t 6 . ; ^brk.' There was 
a boat suited to their purpose lying outside a 
barge ; it was soon loosened and ready for them 
to start.- 

4 I’ll take the sculls/ said Overbeck as he 
stepped into Ms place. ‘You shall steer. You 
know . this part of the river better than .1 do.— 
Are you ready 1 ’ , 

4 Eight l With the tide, Mr Overbeck 1 ’ 
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‘ Yes, by all means ; with the tide/ 

And so, with Bucket grasping the rudder and 
Overbeck the sculls, the boat moved out into 
mid -stream. On they went with the ebbing tide 
under the black shadows of huge ships and tower- 
ing warehouses until Ducket’s lantern was a mere 
speck of gliding light in the darkness, 

Bertha ‘Lintock, although made aware in a 
message from her father that he should not 
return until late, began to grow anxious towards 
midnight. She paced up and down her room, 
and constantly listened for the sound of wheels 
in the carriage-drive ; the unpleasant affair, of 
which Percy Overbeck had spoken to her reas- 
suringly, recurred to her mind. Though trusting 
in Percy, she could not conquer her strong 
presentiment of danger ; for, when a child, 
strangely enough, Wythred’s wharf had made 
a deep impression upon Bertha. While walking 
at her father’s side through the great sombre 
storerooms, they had reached some passage — 
walled with bales of merchandise — so dark and 
narrow that she had shrunk back with sudden 
fright, ^ and would go no farther. That was her 
first visit, and she had never entered the ware- 
house since. Presently, Bertha heard a hurried 
step outside the house. She ran to the window 
and threw it open. Overbeck stood below. 

‘ Percy ! — has anything happened ? 5 she asked. 
4 Where is father 1 5 

5 He is here, Bertha— at the gate. Yon have 
no need to be 

Bertha hastened into the hall. 

Percy Overbeck met her at the door, and they 
went into the dining-room together. * Your 
father has been again seized with that odd fancy, ’ 
Percy hastened to tell her. ‘ He believes that 
while seated in his office this evening, Glogstoun 
threatened him. Panic-stricken, he escaped from 
this phantom, or reality, down his private staircase 
leading to the wharf. Here, groping his way to 
the Barges, lie dropped into a boat, and setting it 
adrift, went out with the tide. Ducket and I — 
to cut a long story short— overtook the boat, 
and 5 - 

At this moment Mr Lintock slowly entered 
; the room, leaning on Ducket’s arm. His clothes 
were wet and bespattered with mud. Seeing 
his daughter, lie stepped towards her, but losing 
strength, sank into a chair. 

Bertha ran to Ms side and bent over him. 

4 Are you hurt, father ? 5 

‘No, my dear, only exhausted. Percy and 
our old friend Ducket, 5 said he, looking up 
gratefully into their faces, ‘have saved my life. 5 

The wharf-owner’s nerves were badly shaken. 
But n few days 5 rest,- under his da thought- 
ful supervision, restored him to health. 

Clogatoim’s face never haunted Mr Lintock 
again ; for on the day after this occurrence, the 
man was found at the warehouse among some 
Bags of sea-dairiaged hemp-secdj breathing his last ; 
and as a small phial was discovered at Ms side 
containing traces of .a narcotic, it was conjectured 
that he had .poured a portion of this drug into 
■ Duckefs tin can, and had himself swallowed the 
rest with ,a ; strong resolve to bring his wretched 
existence to an end. 

For some time Mr Lintock avoided the subject 
of hie Sight from the office and from the face, 

d--- 


It appeared, however, that at the moment when 
Clogstoim forced his way into the room, the 
wharf-owner retreated through the private door. 
This door he locked behind him, in order to cut 
off pursuit ; and thus separated from the Thames 
| Street exit by Clogsfconn’s presence, Mr Lintock 
1 . had made his escape by water. 

In after-days, when Bertha had become Over- 
beck’s wife, they often dwelt on that midnight 
affair at Wythred’s wharf j and it transpired how 
Percy, frequently on the watch for Glogstoun, 
having learnt something of his haunts and habits, 
had reason to suppose that he had found a means 
of getting into the warehouse. For this reason, 
he had appointed that meeting with Ducket, 
though scarcely imagining that events would take 
such a strange turn as they had done. 

RUNNING A TRAIN. 

BY A RAILWAY SERVANT. 

Among the thousands who travel by rail, there 
are probably very few who are cognisant of the 
precautions taken to prevent accidents ; nor are 
the majority of railway travellers aware that 
under tlie present system of * running a train, 5 it 
is almost impossible for a collision to occur except 
through the negligence of some of the Company’s 
servants. In an interesting article on Signalmen 
lately published in a contemporary, tlie writer 
explained how the signals were worked ; but he 
gives one a very inadequate idea of the care exer- 
cised by Bailway Companies to prevent accidents 
and loss of life to travellers. For instance, we 
will take an ordinary train at its start in the 
morning. In the first place, at tlie commence- 
ment of the journey, the engine-driver and the 
fireman belonging to the train, after having 
‘signed on duty’ — that is, signed tlie train-book 
in the shed-foreman’s office — and being passed by 
the foreman as fit for work, are required to be 
with the engine about an hour before the time of 
starting the train, in order that the driver may 
satisfy himself that the engine is in proper work- 
ing order. His first care is to see that the engine 
has been thoroughly cleaned, that all working- 
parts are free from grit; and that his previous 
night’s statement as regards repairs, &e. to the 
engine, has been acted upon ; and gets coal and 
water. He then oils all working-parts himself, 
and proceeds to the station to ‘pick up 1 the car- 
riages forming the train* Each carriage has been 
overhauled by the carriage-examiner, whose duty 
it is to see that the train, is all right and fit to 
proceed on the journey ; and where any defect is 
noticed, the carriage is taken off and sent to the 
* shops ’ to be repaired. 

The train is now within the jurisdiction of the 
station-master, who, having/ previously seen that 
the .signals and signalmen in his district are in 
proper condition, at once proceeds to satisfy him- 
self that the carriage -examiner has done his duty 
properly, and notices that the carnages are pro- 
perfy 4 coupled,’ It; will be at once easily under- 
stood that to x^revent oscillation and to secure 
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the easy and smooth running of the train, it 
is necessary that all . the vehicles composing the j 
train should be so tightly coupled as to insure ] 
the buffers being brought so firmly together as 
not to be separated by any change of gradient! 
or by the starting of the train. It is the station - 
master’s duty to observe the state of all couplings 
— including continuous brake couplings and. cord 
communications— and cause any that require it to 
he adjusted. These couplings are also examined | 
by tlie guard, who while in the station is under 
the orders of the station-master. After the guard 
has seen that the doors of the carriages are 
properly closed, the train is ready to start. The 
signal to tlie engine-driver to proceed must be 
given by the guard upon receiving intimation 
from the station-master that all is right. When 
there are two or more guards with a train, the 
signal to the driver must only be given by the 
guard nearest the engine, and then not until he 
has exchanged signals with the. guard or guards 
in the rear. 

On the guard rests the chief responsibility 
for the safe running of the train. How onerous 
are his duties may be seen from the following. 
In the first place, lie must regulate the working 
of the train in accordance with the time-tables j 
of the line over which he has to run. He must 
also see that the train does not travel on the j 
line after sunset or in foggy weather without ] 
a red tail-lamp and two side-lamps, which he | 
must keep properly burning throughout the 
journey. Every guard when travelling must keep | 
a good look-out, and should he apprehend danger, ] 
lie must at once attract the attention of the 
engine-driver. This he does by using the ‘com- 
immieation,’ and also by applying his hand-brake, 
if he has one, sharply and releasing it suddenly. 
This operation— from” the check it occasions — if 
repeated several times, is almost certain to attract; 
the notice of the driver, to whom the necessary 
caution or danger-signal must be exhibited ; and 
should the train be fitted with a continuous 
brake with which the guard has a connection, 
lie must apply it until he is certain the driver 
is alive to the danger. Should danger be first 
apprehended by the driver, he immediately gives 
three or more short sharp whistles, which is 
a signal for the guard to apply the brake. 

If, from any cause, it is found that the train ! 
cannot proceed at a greater speed than four miles 
an hour, the guard’ must immediately go back j 
one thousand yards, or to the nearest signal-box, 
if there be one within that distance ; in which 
ease the signalman must be advised of the circum- 
stance. Otherwise, the guard who goes back must 
follow the train at that distance and use the 
proper danger-signals, so as to stop any following 
train until assistance arrives or the obstruction 
is removed. When the train is stopped by acci- 
dent or from any other cause, the guard must , go 
back as before mentioned, and place detonators on 
the rails at fixed distances, and must not return 
; to the train until recalled by the engine-driver 
sounding the whistle. 

Should the absence of a signal at a place where 
a signal is ordinarily shown, or a signal imper- 
fectly lighted, be noticed by the guard, he must 
treat it as a danger-signal} hud report the circiimr - 


stanco^ or station-master. 


S These rules properly carried out, and signal- 


men and others doing their duty, it will be 
plainly evident that, although accidents will some- 
times occur, the Railway: Companies do their 
best to secure the safe working of the. line. 


A ROGUES’ PICTURE-GALLERY. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PAET I. 


In times long since past, it was customary to 
brand a criminal before he was released from 
durance vile. A mark was set upon liim, so that, 
like his prototype, all men might know him. 
The custom was eventually relinquished, possibly 
on the ground that it savoured too much of the 
torture-chamber, albeit the pain inflicted could 
have been little in comparison with that suffered 
in the extraction of a tooth, a form of torture to 
which even the most innocent among us are occa- 
sionally subjected. But the system, cruel or not, 
died out, and now the clumsy searing-iron has 
given place to the photographic camera. The 
man’s ffesh is no longer impressed with the red- 
hot iron ; but he impresses his image, all unwill- 
ingly, upon the sensitive chemical film ; and from 
the negative so produced, his likeness can be 
printed and sown broadcast over the land, if 
necessary, at a few hours’ notice. One notorious 
criminal was in recent years identified, and 
hunted down by means of the rough outline of 
his features which appeared in a daily news- 
paper. . 

In these days, a photographic album is to be 
found in every household, and it contains pic- 
tures of those whom we love and respect But 
the album which is owned by the police authori- 
ties is of a very different kind. Loved ones are 
conspicuous by their absence, for the portraits' 
are of those who are known as the dangerous 
classes. Fear could not more effectually cast out 
love than it does in the case of these evil-doers. 
As the commercial man keeps his note-book for 
purposes of reference, so do the police keep, 
this album for the identification of those who, 
having . sinned once, mayposmbly c ontinue in evil 
courses. This album is not open to public in- 
spection, except under certain circumstances, but 
is kept for the private use of the police autho- 
rities. A similar collection of portraits is- now 
made in every civilised country, and occasionally 
the interchange of some of these pictures is found 
to be very serviceable to the honest members of . 
the community. 

In the United States, this system has been 
more completely carried out, perhaps, than in any 
other country ; for there it is not uncommon to 
arrest a suspected man, take his portrait, and if 
nothing is proved against him, let him go again. 
But, contrary to the custom prevailing elsewhere, 
the American collection of celebrities, or rather 
notorieties, has been to a certain extent made 
public property ; that is to say, the section of it 
which has reference to crimes against property 
has recently been published.- 

This unique book now lies' before us, and we 
venture to say that it forms one of the most 
curiously interesting but at the same time sad , 
compilations which it was ever our lot to pejmse. 


l 
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It is a handsome quarto volume of more ■ than 
four hundred pages, arid is of abnormal thickness ; 
for, in addition "to the letterpress, there are con- 
tained between its covers more than two hundred 
photographs. The title of the hook is as follows : 

* Professional Criininals of A » ier ica } by Thomas 
Byrnes, Inspector of Police and Chief of Detectives 
New York City— pro hono fuhlicoJ It is published 
under the authority of the Board of Police, and 
its introduction and preface give a general account 
of the scope and purpose of the work. We con- 
! tinually have evidence that the old adage, 1 Truth 
l is stranger than fiction, 5 represents a patent fact. 

; In the introduction of the volume under review, 

; it is found necessary to point out that it is not a 
work of fiction, but is an absolutely true history 
of the criminal classes. For nearly a quarter of 
a century has its compiler served in the police 
department of the city of New York, during which 
time lie has made official acquaintance with 
rascaldom in all its varied branches. His expe- 
riences, as well as Ills opportunities for tracing 
the histories of those delinquents with whom his 
occupation has brought him into contact, have 
.given ■him material, .which he has worked tip with 
great ability in the book before us. 

But, it may be asked, what is the purpose of 
Such a booltl Isifc to pander to the morbid 
desire felt by many to peruse the details of crime ? 
This is by no means the case. Its publication 
is a protective measure. Grimes against pro- 
perty are of such frequent occurrence, and new 
methods of carrying them out are being so con- 
stantly elaborated, that it is thought if a full 
and particular account of the manner in which 
criminals go about their nefarious schemes be 
exposed, likely victims will be upon their guard. 
Inspector Byrnes tells ua that experience has 
shown Mm such an exposure is really neces- 
sary. During his three r and- twenty-years ■ connec- 
tion with the police department, lie hits found 
that bankers, brokers, commercial men, and 
tlj^ose most liable to the attentions of thieves, 
were fetrangely ignorant concerning the many and 
ingenious methods resorted to • | by rogues in 
quest of plunder. In this book, therefore, those 
methods are fully detailed, and mysterious thefts 
are explained. The doings of some of the most 
notorious robbers are set forth, and the account 
in each case is accompanied by a portrait of the 
hero of the story. These portraits, like the rest 
•.;pl-;thet:bb'ok, .are admirably done. They are no 
mere woodcuts taken from , photographs, but 
arc the photographs themselves reproduced by 
what is , known as the Collotype process. That 
they were obtained unwillingly is obvious, for 
a photograph, although a silent witness, may be 
a 4 speaking likeness. 5 This •unwillingness to be 
photographed is illustrated in the frontispiece 
of Inspector Byrnes 5 book, where a criminal is 
being: held still by four men while his image is ; 
being secured* Modern discovery enables pho- 
tographs to be taken in so rapid a manner and 
i. under such, secret circumstances. >tto ; 'nbw' it is i 
quite possible to get a man’s portrait without hm \ 
. permission or even knowledge. Police authorities s 
will no doubt avail themselves in the future of. a 
means which is calculated to give a far better ' 
likeness than, a portrait can afford which is taken 
under compulsion, A few of the . sitters have 
obviously distorted their faces, but most of them 


have made up their minds to the inevitable, and 
have sab quiet. Some even have brushed them- 
selves up, and have been photographed with a 
smile on their faces ; and the inspector tells us 
that many show a weakness to appear to ad van- 
tage 5 and that he has seen women especially 
whose vanity became evident directly the camera 
lens was turned upon them. Each portrait in 
the book bears a number, which corresponds 
with one placed against the account which is 
appended of the criminal’s career ; his name 
and the alias which he has adopted are also 
plaeed beneath the picture. The various branches 
of the c profession’ which are represented by these 
portraits comprise bank burglars, bank-sneak 
thieves (a sneak in this sense is one who is a 
loafer, and watches his opportunity to £ sneak ’ 
into the place for the purpose of stealing any- 
thing from an umbrella to a bag of gold), forgers, 
hotel and boarding-house thieves, sneak and house 
thieves, shoplifters and pickpockets, Confidence- 
men,’ receivers of stolen goods, tricks of Sawdust- 
men,’ and frauds in horse-sales. A brief account 
of the various methods pursued by these indus- 
trious but dishonest workers will be off some 
interest in showing how far the American 
criminal differs in his operations from his Euro- 
pean confrere. 

A first-class bank burglar stands as much at 
the head off his 6 profession 5 as does a successful 
Queen’s Counsel overtop his brother-lawyers. He 
must be possessed of several high qualities* Among 
which may be reckoned courage, determination, 
fertility of resource, and mechanical skill: Some 
off these men have such an intimate knowledge off 
the mechanism of locks and safes, that no strong- 
box or vault can be regarded as 4 burglar proof 3 
whilst they remain at large. Their implements 
are sometimes made by themselves, but more, 
frequently by a mechanic so far in league with 
them that he will ask no troublesome questions 
so: long as he is well paid for the tools he makes. 
These tools are simple, but strong, and include 
steel wedges, a spirit-lamp and blowpipe which 
will soften and destroy the temper of metal-plates, 
a diamond -pointed drill which will pierce the 
hardest steel, and sometimes dynamite. The last- 
named has frequently been used to blow open a 
refractory safe, while, to cover the noise of the 
explosion, an accomplice has driven past the scene 
of action with a rumbling cart full off clanging 
railkcans. But sometimes the work is done m a 
far less violent manner, and preparations for the 
assault of the bank decided upon are conducted 
carefully fox' months before the actual event takes 
place. k k : 

A very general method is to Mre some house 
which adjoins the hank premises, and to carry on 
there a legitimate trade for some time, so that the 
occupants may earn the: character off harmless and 
desirable neighbours. I11 some cases, rooms above 
| or cellars below the bank premises have been 
rented with this view, the landlord often being 
the head of the corporation which is ultimately 
to be robbed. The leader of the gang employs, 
his time in making the acquaintance of the bank 
clerks, perhaps finding among them a black-sheep 
who may become his ally. The walls, fioor, or 
[ roof of the vault is eventually broken through* 
and the gang of robbers disappears, ladexi with 
I treasure. v In other cases, the cashier who holds- : 
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the keys of the bank has been traced to bis home 
and to bis bedroom. Impressions of tlie keys are 
then made in wax, or, should the sleeping cashier 
be aroused, be is secured by some of tlie gang 
until the rest have time to effect tlie robbery; It 
is a curious but true circumstance that many of 
these bank burglars are model husbands and 
fathers. They will educate their children at the 
best schools and lead a most exemplary home-life. 
They evidently look upon their calling as a 
legitimate profession, and drop all thought of it, 
as other business men will do, when they reach 
the door of their own household. 

The bank-sneak thieves occupy a lower grade 
in the profession of knavery. They are men of 
pleasing address, good education, and adopt that 
best of hill disguises, a faultless attire. While the 
burglar works at night, the bank sneak conducts 
his operations in the full light of day, and must 
therefore he possessed of great presence of mind. 
The length to which one of these worthies will 
go in order to attain his ends is well illustrated i 
by the following anecdote. The hero of the story j 
was a bank sneak, who one morning entered the 
building which he had determined to rob, went 
behind the counter, hung up his coat, and don- 
ning another, coolly installed himself as a clerk 
at one of the desks. ITe was requested by one of 
the real clerks to leave the place, but impudently 
told his interrogator to mind his own business, 
and threatened to report him as soon as the 
manager or president arrived at the bank. But 
eventually he was made, under protest, to vacate 
the seat. Full of virtuous indignation, he walked 
with dignity out of the building ; and it was not 
until some time afterwards that the clerk whose 
position he had usurped discovered that the cash 
was fifteen thousand dollars’ short. This type of 
robbery, thanks to increased vigilance on the part 
of the police, has almost ceased to exist. 

With regard to forgers, we learn that their 
number, compared wife other classes of criminals, 
is small, only about two dozen men being recog- 
nised as applying their talents as penmen and 
engravers to the fabrication of spurious documents, 
Photography is largely employed;, by them ; and, 
by the irony of fate, the same art Is now used for 
their, identification. Their methods do not differ 
from those which have been detailed so often in 
our own courts of justice, so that we need not 
dwell upon them. We 1 may, however, refer to 
the clever manner in which one gang of forgers 
made 'the English, criminal investigation depart- 
ment play into their hands, This gang had pre- 
pared an .elaborate scheme for defrauding the 
English banks by means of counterfeit circular 
notes. Shortly after they left Hew York by 
steamer m mite for Britain, the scheme was dis- 
covered, and the English police were furnished 
by Atlantic cable with all its details. The forgers 
were of course ignorant of this, Their audaeious 
leader, upon arriving in London, thought that it 
would be as well to make himself acquainted with 
the faces of the chief detectives, and in the char- 
acter of an American tourist he paid them a visit. 
They were so taken off their guard by the pleasant 
tenner. of their visitor, that one of the officers 
not only told him of the impending fraud, but 
actually showed him the Hew York telegram, 
:;wMeh; -.hUppened' to be lying on a desk. It need 
] hardly be said that the forger thus warned did 


not tarry long in the metropolis : he and his 
gang left London that night. 

Hotels and .fashionable hoarding-houses form 
the happy hunting-ground of another, numerous 
class of swindlers. The first operation of one of 
these daring thieves is to scan the list of arrivals 
in the newspapers. He then hunts down his 
pro}' with a persistency which knows no rest. A 
gimlet to bore a hole in the bedroom door, a 
crooked wire to insert in that hole with which to 
pull back the holt, and a pair of nippers to seize 
and turn the key left in. tlie: inside of the lock, 
are generally the sole tools which he requires, and 
such implements he can easily carry in his waist- 
coat pocket. As many as ten rooms have thus 
been entered and robbed in one hotel in a single 
night. Another method is to doctor the locks 
beforehand by unscrewing them, and after enlarg- 
ing the sere wholes, replace them in their former 
position. They give no evidence of having been v I 

tampered with, but after such treatment, a firm 
push on the door will easily cause it to ily open. 

In hoarding-houses, the thief soon knows which 
of his fellow-guests owns the most jewelry, and 
lie generally chooses dinner-time to remain xvp- 
stairs and possess himself of it. ~ - 

The American house-thief is a more vulgar 
kind of criminal, whose counterpart is probably 
found in every civilised country. He will coolly 
ransack a house while its occupants are away; 
otherwise, in the character of a pedlar, piano- 
tuner, inspector of some kind, a book canvasser, 
or an insurance agent, he will gain access to the 
place, and will go away not empty-handed. One 
of these men will rejoice over the notice of a 
fashionable -wedding, particularly if the wedding- 
presents are numerous. He then makes it his 
business to hunt down the happy pair, who are 
probably too much engrossed in themselves to 
worry much about their worldly belongings, and 
often manages to relieve them of their jewels and 
plate, Tfyese men usually work alone, but some- 
times there may be two or three interested in 
• tlie ' proceedings. " I ■ 

The shoplifters and pickpockets do imt call fob 
special remark ; but those astute persons who 
are termed ‘•cohfiictence*'men > are- -worthy of '-.more .. ; . | 

notice. The British form of |confidence-*trick ? 
we have alw^ hopeful feelings'j 

for it proves most conclusively that the men who 
practise it are so utterly devoid of inventive talent I 

that they cannot be very dangerous. : They are : ? 

content to run in the same groove in which others 
have moved, and a clumsy and wretchedly designed 
groove it is. The confidence- trick has so often 
been exposed in the newspapers, as well as m our 
pages, that it is familiar to most people. But, 
wonderful to relate, it constantly claims fresh 
victims ; and we may be certain that a large 
majority of the cases which occur never come to 
public light. For poverty of design , and utter 
absence of dramatic construction, this mode of 
swindling stands by itself. The dramatis personm ||| 

are three in number, and consist of the victim, 
usually some honest farmer, who, by the cut of- his > 
clothes and by the -way he : stares . about him ' in a ; ! 

large city, readily proclaims his rustic origin. 

Enter B, who casually drops into conversation 
with A, and presently suggests a. friendly glass at 
the nearest public-house. Here the two are joined 
by 0 (an accomplice of B). 0 tells of a rich uncle ] ‘i ; 
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who lias lately died and left him a fortune, which 
he hardly knows how to spend. Rolls of notes 
and packets of gold are displayed in proof of his 
assertion. He announces liis resolve to give away 
a lump sum of money to any man in whom he can 
. feel implicit confidence. There is no reason why 
A and B should not be the happy recipients of his 
generosity ; but, as they are comparative strangers, 
lie must first ascertain whether he can place 
implicit confidence in them, and whether that 
confidence is mutual. In order to assure them 
of his unsuspecting nature, he gives his purse to 

B, who goes out for a stroll. B returns in a short 
time, and C expresses his satisfaction with this 
noble proof of B’s honesty. 0 next takes B’s 
purse out of the house for a time, and duly returns 
it. A is next invited to hand his purse to B or C 
for a like test of his honesty. The receiver, say 

C, once more .goes put for the regulation stroll. • B 
soon finds an excuse to leave A for a few moments. 
A patiently awaits the return of his quondam 
friends, but alas for the credit of human nature, 
they never come back. In America, the confi- 
dence-trick assumes far more clever forms, audit 
is accomplished by men of polished address, who 
haunt some of the best hotels. One of these men, 
who recently died in an American prison, is said 
• to Ixave gained - during his career more than one 

million dollars by operating upon the credulity of 
his fellows. In one ease he robbed a man of 
thirty thousand dollars. Meeting this man some 
years later, lie declared his penitence, and pro- 
mised restitution, and he actually obtained from 
his victim a further sum of ’three thousand 
dollars ! 1 a®,®® |. II ® . : ®lv /■! 


000 A BI ON A L N 0 T E & 

, WOLF-CHILDREN. 

With reference to our recent article on the 
above snb j ect ( Ohma ler/s Journal , June 25), a 
correspondent writes as follows : ‘In connection 
With the stories of wolf-children, it may not 
be uninteresting to mention that while ' lately 
on a visit to Melbourne, the writer went with 
liis wife and two little children (aged two and 
four) to see the Royal Park, where the wild 
animals are kept. There, among others, they 
came upon a cage with four large wolves, lying 
sleeping on the ground. They took no notice 
of the writer or Ids wife or the elder child; 
but the moment the younger toddled up, they 
sprang' simultaneously to their feet and made for 
the corner of the cage nearest her. Not content 
with this, two of the largest stood on their hind- 
feet and pressed . themselves flatly against the 
cage, pushing their great fore-paws through the 
bars towards the child, as though to get at her, 
and wagging their tails and barking frantically 
the whole time, . their eyes riveted on her. As 
she walked away, they rushed across the cage 
to the other corner and repeated their antics. 
IWhen the child uttered a word or two, it seemed 
to affect the wolves singularly, and they redoubled 
their efforts to get near her. The writer went 
again with the same party and infant, and with 
the same result. 

‘ Now, the aspect of these wolves, in spite of 
their barking and excitement, was decidedly not 
ferocious, but more resembling a great collie 


when at play ; and the writer felt convinced 
no harm would have happened to the child had 
the wolves succeeded in getting to her. Possibly, 
in some wolves the maternal instinct may be 
very strong! 

STEEL TUBES FROM SOLID BODS. 

A curious way of making steel tubes, from 
solid rods was communicated by Dr Siemens 
to a recent meeting of the Akademie der Wis- 
senschaft A steel tube ten centimetres long 
(nearly four inches), with perfectly smooth 
external and internal surfaces, and extremely 
uniform, bore, and whose walls are apparently 
of perfectly equal thickness at all points, was 
prepared in this manner : Two rollers, slightly 
conical in shape towards their lower ends, are 
made to rotate in the same direction near each 
other ; a red-hot cylinder of steel is then brought 
between these cylinders, and is at once seized 
by the rotating cones, and is driven , upwards. 
But the mass of steel does not emerge at the • 
top as a solid, but in the form of the hollow 
steel tube which Dr Siemens laid before the 
meeting. This striking and singular result was 
explained by Professor Neesen, who was present. 
It appears that, owing to the properties of the 
glowing steel, the rotating rollers seize only upon 
the outer layer of the steel cylinder, and force 
this upward, while at the same time the central 
parts of the cylinder remain behind. The result 
is thus exactly the same as is observed in the 
process of making glass tubes out of glass rods. 


SUNS Eb 

A rale HT, clear streak of sunset gold 
Tingeth caeli cloud, 

Though darkly they the sun enfold 
As with a shroud. 

He is gone down to death a king ; 

In state he lies ; 

Royal th e pal 1, his covering 
* Of stormy skies. 

Prom that low cloud it is they gleam 
Over the sky, 

The glory-shafts that, far flashed, beam 
Piercing on high. 

So, Mortal, from the open grave 
Of dear Hope lost I 
The rays .surge- uh-Invgo3deh;.wavc'; 

O’er -darkness tost. 

Still thou thy heart i The hidden light 
But seeks the morn, 

Thy Hope fares on through veiling night 
To rise new-born. 


Printed and Published by ' W . & R, Chambers, A7 Pater- 
noster How, London, and 33 0 High Street, Ep.ixrBU.BCH, ', 
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came of it, after all. Water-butts, tubs, and tanks 
all opened their thirsty mouths ; but not a drop 
fell! 

This very evening, almost the same pageant again 
came to pass. After a long day of cloudless, 
scorching glare, with scarcely a breath of air afloat, 
at seven p.m. it began to blow suddenly from tbe 
north-west fiercer and fiercer to half a gale of wind. 
In a few minutes the sky was black as night with 
masses of heavy brown vapour, all looking as 
if crammed with rain. This lasted for three 
hours, when the moon rose in splendour, the 
stars came out in a cloudless sky, and there was 
a dead calm, as sultry and oppressive as ever. 

This is a great butterfly country, and in the 
green woodland paths and fields round about us 
I lrnve iii a single season captured more than 
forty different species, from the Royal Emperor 
himself down to the tiny Harvest Blue; each 
and all appearing at their appointed time, within 
a' few days of their known regular date. This 
year, the order of things has been upset Broin 
the 26th of December 1886 to May 1887, we 
never fairly got rid of our snow. In March 
and April, no butterflies appeared. Rarely, now 
and then, an old battered specimen of the small 
Tortoiseshell turned up in some sheltered corner 
of a lane or woodland path; or, still more rarely, 
a Yellow Sulphur. Hot a single specimen of the 
Meadow-brown (large or small) showed itself, 
though in ordinary seasons to be counted by hun- 
dreds in every hedgerow. Of the lovely White 
Admiral, which in July usually swarms on the 
blossom of the bramble, not one was to be seen. 
Of the Hairstreaks, which I have counted by 
the score in many a June morning ramble, not 
one opened its wings to the sun until August; 
and even then only in twos and threes. Of Red 
Admirals and Emperors there was, up to August 
1% no sign. 

Six weeks ago, in every hedgerow there were 
millions of plants of wood-strawberry and wild 
raspberry ; every woodland path was white with 
snowy blossom. Hot a berry has followed the 
blossom, not even in a large bed in the vicarage 
garden. All our bees perished of cold and bitter 
drought before April, and a strange wild swarm 
took possession of the desolate hive in July ! 

; The : intense heat— seventy degrees * in the 
thickest shade out of doors— -still prevails ; but 
there are no wasps ; though armies of blue-bottles 
invade sun and shade, outdoor and in. Moles, 
which ought to he quietly burrowing under the 
long grass, are found creeping mournfully among 
the geraniums, or dead by the dusty roadside. 
In every meadow, cornfield, and green woodland 
road there are now clouds of white butterflies 
that ought to have appeared in Aprils 
^The very birds seem demoralised. At the 
vicarage gate is a rustic pillar-post, which, as we 
have no post-office, serves for the whole "neigh- 
bourhood, and is often crammed with letters and 
newspapers. The box itself is about a foot high, 
the internal area about a foot square, the aper- 
ture about five inches by one. ' What does a 
bewildered Tomtit do blit persist in building her 
nest inside it ! There she has built two nests— 
one apparently being found too fatally liable to 
m, ' avalanche of letters— laid seven eggs, and 
having, finally 'arranged her nursery, hatched, 
reared, and -got out m the box the whole septet 


of a brood safely into the open air through that 
one narrow opening ; though she might, as any 
well-behaved Tit would, have chosen from a 
thousand little nooks of safety in the woodland 
shade, and there brought up her family in 
comfort. 

But we are all fairly at sixes and sevens down 
here among the lonely woods, and we appeal to 
the Clerk of the Weather to set matters to rights 
with a week or two of quiet rain ; otherwise, we 
shall all be utterly burned up, and incinerated 
both in mind and body ; and autumn will come 
upon us with a whole array of demoralised 
squirrels, field-mice, grasshoppers, and distracted 
dragon-flies, all clamouring to know what season 
has befallen them ! . B. G, Johns. 

AY OODAf ANCOTE, August 1887. 


RIO HARD CABLE, 

THE IJGHTSHIPMAN, 

CHAPTER XLIXI.— A LOW LOT, 

When the morning broke, Richard Gable did not 
dare to kiss the white brows or the rosy cheeks of 
his sleeping children; but he took little locks of 
their shining ham between his lingers and put his- 
lips to them, and dropped over each alike a clear 
tear-drop, and then went away before the seven 
pairs of bright eyes opened, and the little voices- 
began to chirp and laugh and chatter. 

Richard Cable drove his herd of young cattle all 
the way from St Kerian to Exeter, . some fifty 
miles. There he trucked th pm on the Bristol and 
Exeter line, and travelled with them into Somer- 
setshire, where lie disposed of them to such 
advantage that he was well content. But he 
would not return with only money in his pocket 
Ho had a van constructed, very light, mi four 
wheels, for his cob, and he bought as many calves, 
a week or ten days old, as he could convey in this 
van. 

He made Bewdley his headquarters, and stayed 
at the Ottcrbourne Arms , where was the landlady, 
Mrs Stokes, the sister of the coastguardmaii at 
Pentargon. To her he remitted the spar, and the 
inimdic, and the brooch of bog-oak with Cornish 
crystals in it. She was a tidy, red-cheeked 
woman, with many children. Among these was 
a Mary, the eldest, as Cable had been told there 
would be. Pie took great delight in talking to 
and playing with this little girl, and also in listen- 
ing to the crowing and laughing, and occasional 
crying, of the rest of the family. They recalled 
to Mm sounds very familiar and very dear. He 
looked long and curiously at the little Stokes 1 
children, and thought how vastly inferior to his 
own they were in every particular, in maimers 
and in appearance. He did not allow the land- 
lady to see that he drew comparisoiis between her 
children and his own— that he considered tlie" 
blue of his Mary’s eyes purer and deeper and truer 
in colour than that of the irises of her Mary — that 
there was richer gold and gold more abundant in 
the hair of Ms eldest daughter than crowned her 
first daughter. He had not the coarse pride 
which would suffer him to do this, and wound the 
good woman’s vanity ; but he thought it, nay, he 
knew it ; he was as positive that all superiority in 
every way lay with his children and his Mary, m 
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that an English soldier could thrash a dozen 
Frenchmen, 

Gable was a temperate man. He remembered 
that terrible night when lie let little Bessie fall. 
He never got that experience out of his mind ; 
consequently, he was on his guard against the 
temptations of a cattle-jobber’s life — the sealing of 
every bargain with a "drink. So he drank cold 
toast-and- water when he could, but lie had taken 
no pledge. 4 What 3 s the good of a pledge to me V 
he askecl himself. 4 1 5 ve only to think of Bessie’s 
back, and if I had the best spirits in the world 
before me, I would not touch it.* 

■ Have you any relatives this way 1 5 asked Mrs 
Stokes one Saturday evening. 4 There ’s a young 
woman of your name at the Hall, a lady’s-maid to 
Miss Otterbourne.’ 

{ I have no relatives/ answered Richard, 4 but 
the seven and my mother who are under my roof 
at St Kerian, in Cornwall.’ 

4 /Tis a curious and outlandish sort of a name 
too/ said Mrs Stokes. 4 1 mean, it ain’t a name 
one expects to come across twice in a lifetime.’ 

'Richard shrugged his shoulders. 

‘He re comes Mr Polldnghorn, the footman/ 
said the landlady. ‘He does come here at times 
to see if there be any one to have a talk with. He 
| can tell you all about your namesake.’ 

! 4 1 am not interested about her/ answered 

| Richard, ‘I have none that belong to me save 
the seven and my mother, and they— I know 
! where they are/ under my own roof.’ 

I 4 Good-evening, Mr Polldnghorn ; how do you 
fmd yourself?- — And how is Miss Otterbourne ? ? 

‘ We are both of us pretty well. She’s been 
suffering a little from nettlerash, that has made 
her fractious, and she has rung the bell out- 
rageous ; but she ’s better now, and I ’m middling, 
thank you. Worrited with her nettlerash and the 
constant ringing of the bell caused by the irrita- 
tion. First, it was the blinds were not drawn to 
her fancy ; then it was slie wanted a lump of 
coal with the wood in the grate ; and then the 
Venetian blinds must come down, or be turned, or 
pulled up ; and then the geranium or pelargonium 
on the table--! ’in blessed, Mrs Stokes, if I know 
what is the difference between a geranium and 
a pelargonium — wanted water ; or she desired 
another book from the library. It really is 
wonderful, Mrs Stokes— I’ll have a glass of beer, 
thank you— hour a little matter upsets a whole 
household. It comes of lobster mayoiiaise or 
CTiciimber, one or V other, which don’t agree with 
the old woman. II she takes either of them, and 
she’s roaring fond of them, she gets eruptions, 
generally nettlerash ; and when she ’s got erup- 
tions, it disturbs us all, keeps the whole household 
capering ; one has to go for the doctor, another 
has to get cooling fomentations, and her temper is 
that awful, it is a wonder we stand it. But we 
. know : her, and put it down to disorder of the 
system. We must hear and forbear ; must we 
not, Mi*s : Stokes ? so we pass over all the aggrava- 
tiphs, as good Christians and philanthropists!’ 

: c You ’ve not been introduced/ said the hostess. 

4 You , doift; know this gentleman, Mr Gable of 
■ Cornwall. 5 . , ; a t 
Cornwall 1 3 exclaimed the footman.— 4 Y ou don’t 
happen to have come across the manor and man- 
: siem, of Falldnghorn anywhere thereabouts, do 
' you h Our family come from the : west ■. of England, ; 


and have a lordship called after us ; but I don’t 
exactly know where it is. Still, it’s traditional 
in the family that there is one. We ’ve come down 
in life ; but so have many great folks ; and, sir/ 
what are our British aristocracy now mush- 
rooms, sir, creatures of to-day/ Bankers and 
brewers and civil engineers, who were not even 
known, who had not lifted their heads' out of the 
dust, when the Polkinghorns were lords of manors 
and drove their eoaeh-and-four/ 

Mrs Stokes produced the ale. 

4 1 ’ll take a mouthful of bread and cheese with 
it/ said the footman, who was not now in livery* 
— e Bo you, sir, are called Cable. We’ve a Gable 
among us.’ 

4 Do you mean among the Polkinghorns V 

4 Polkinghorns, sir !’ said the footman, bridling 
\ip. 4 1 do not, sir, think such a name as Cable has 
found its way among us, into our tree, sir. I 
alluded to an inmate of the Hall, sir, a lady’s-maid 
there, who is a Rope or a Cable, or something of 
that sort— possibly, as she is not stout, merely 
a Twine/ Then, as he finished his glass of ale: 

£ Excuse my freedom, sir ; I am generally ac- 
counted a wit. I once sent a trifle to Fundi? 

4 Was it . inserted V 

4 1 sent it, sir ; that suffices. I do not myself 
suppose that our Cable does belong to you. There 
is a lack of style— a want of finish — you under- 
stand me, which proclaims inferiority. Hot bad- 
looking, ei ther, is Miss Josephine/ 

4 What I’ shouted Cable, springing to his feet 
and striking the table. 4 What did you say?’ 

Mr Polkinghorn stared at him and backed his 
chair from the table. He did not like tlie expres- 
sion on the strangers face; he thought the man 
might be a lunatic ; therefore, with great pres- 
sence of mind, he drew the cheese-knife from his 
plate and secreted it in the pocket of his short 
coat. 

4 1 asked you a question/ cried Eicdmrd. 4 What 
did you say V 

4 Merely, sir, merely that — that we have a 
lady’s-maid attending on our old woman who its., 
good-looking, but wanting in what I should con- 
sider— breeding. If she be a relative, I am 
sorry 

4 What is her name V 

4 Josephine Cable/ 

4 How long has she been with you?’ 

/ Since last September; She was well recom- 
mended ; -she brought excellent testimonials. Her 
character quite irreproachable — from some good 
friends of ours, the Sellwoods of Essex/ a respect- 
able family, unfortunate in having gone into the 
Church. I should have preferred the army for 
them/ 

4 Why is she Cable stopped ; he was 

trembling. He put his hand to:^the'/;t(iSe ; : .'t6' 
steady himself. 4 1 mean — who is she V. : 

4 1 do not know/ answered Mr Polkinghorn. 

4 She is uncommunicative ; that is what I mean 
when I say she has not the breed of a lady. 
She ain’t at her ease and familiar with us* She 
is reserved, as she might call it ; awkward, 
as I should say. If we ask her questions, she 
don’t answer. She’s maybe frightened at finding 
herself in such high society; and I’m not sur- . 
prised. I don’t fancy ' she was in other than & 
third-class situation before — with some people in 
business or profession — not real aristocrats. Tha& 
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does make a person feel out of her element when 
she rises to our walk of life. It is just the same 
as if you were to invite .a- -common sailor to a 
dinner-party among millionaires and aristocrats — 
how would he feel ? He ? d look this way and that 
and he without power of speech. He wouldn't 
know where to put his feet and how to behave 
himself. It is much the same with Miss. Cable. 
She ’s not been brought up to our line of life, and 
don’t understand it, and is as miserable among us 
as a common sailor would be among gentlemen 
and ladies. 5 

‘Did you say Miss Cable 1 5 
‘To be sure I did. I don’t suppose she’ 5 s a 
married woman. She wears no gold wedding 
ring. 5 

‘ And her Christian name is ? 

‘Josephine.. But then we always call her Miss 
Cable, and our old woman calls her Cable. 5 

‘She has never said a word to you of her 
family V 

‘Not a word. Better not, I suspect. I don’t 
fancy there ’s anything very high about it. J udg- 
ing by her manners, I should say she was— excuse 
my saying it— a low lot, 5 
‘ Nor whence she comes V 
‘Mum as a mummy— excuse the joke. I am 
said to be witty. Humour runs in the Polking- 
liorn blood.’ , 

• ‘ Nor what brought her to take service I s 
‘Necessity— of course. No lady would so 
demean herself unless forced. — Will you take a 
: glass of ale with me V 

‘With pleasure,’ answered Cable.; ‘and I’ll ask 
you not to mention ray name at your place— hot 
to the young lady you speak of 5 
4 1 understand, 5 said Mr Bolkinghoru with a 
winks and a tap of his nose with his linger. 
‘ Poor relations are nuisances ; they come a- stick- 
ing and a-sponging, and are a drag on a man 
who is making his way. - No, my 111 not say 
a word .—May I ask if she is a relative ? 5 
M have not seen her. I cannot say. 5 
‘ Does ; the name Josephine run in the family, 
as John Thomas does in that of Polkinghorn ? 5 
‘ We- never had one baptised by that name. 5 
‘I myself, 5 said the footman, ‘ intend to marry 
some day, so as to perpetuate John Thomas. I ’m 
not sure that I may not take Miss Baffles. I 
j Won’t -.deny that I had a tenderness towards the 
Gable at first ; she is good-looking, has hue eyes, 
splendid hair ; a brunette, you understand, with 
olive skin, and such a figure ! But I could not 
stand the want of polish and ease which go with 
the true lady, and that she. will never get among 
us. 5 ; 

Bichard left the room abruptly. He was 
greatly moved, partly with surprise at finding 
Josephine in such a position, partly with anger 
at the insolence of the footman. " I 
This him contemptuously. 

‘ Well,' Mrs ■ Stok.es/. he said, .‘I’ve only come; on 
two Cables in the course of my experience, 
and, dash me,- if there bo not a twist in them 
both. 5 , : 

Bichard went forth, and did' not return to the 
inn till late. He walked by the river. He was 
disturbed in mind. Mr .Sellwood had -told- him 

.d at, the, |ime he saw Cable, he doubled whether 


Josephine’s resolution might not be overcome. 
All that Cable knew was that she had surrendered 
the estate and left the Hall, She was proud, 
and would have nothing to do with a property 
that came to her, as she concluded, unjustly ; 
and he was proud, he would accept no property 
that was offered to him by her. But that she 
had been so reduced in circumstances by this 
voluntary surrender as to oblige her to earn 
her bread by menial work, seemed to him im- 
possible. Her father was a man of some fortune. 
It was not possible that he would consent to her 
leaving him for such a purpose. Yet, how else 
could he account for Josephine’s being at Bewdley 
Manor in the capacity represented ? There was a 
mistake. This could not be Josephine. Some 
one else was in the house who had assumed 
her name. ITe could not be satisfied till he had 
seen her. But he would not allow himself to 
be seen by her. He hobbled along the river- 
path, leaning on his stick, racking his brain over 
the questions that arose, seeking solutions which 
always escaped him. To whom at Hanford could 
he apply for information concerning the affairs 
and movements of his wife ? There was no one 
but Mr Sellwood, and to him he would not write. 
His brother-in-law Jonas Flinders was dead, and 
he shrank from corresponding on the subject 
with any of his old mates. 

Then he suddenly burst into a bitter laugh. 
Was this his Josephine, this servant-girl, whom 
the vulgar llunky, and with him her fellow- 
servants, despised as not up to their level, wanting 
in style— -a low lot 1 Josephine, who had scorned 
his lack of breeding, was herself looked down on 
by the ignoble tribe of pariahs on civilisation I . 
It was a j list judgment on her. How she must 
toss and writhe,- what. agonies of rage and humi- 
liation she must endure in such association ! ‘A 
low lot ! ’ shouted Cable, slashing at the bulrush- 
: heads on the bank, and laughed savagely — ‘ a low 
lot ! 5 But then a gentler feeling came over him, 

: a wave of his old kindliness and pity, so long 
suppressed or beaten back. He saw his haughty, 
splendid, wilful Josephine surrounded by these 
common-minded, swaggering, vain, unintelligent, 
and debased creatures— alone, cold, stern, eating 
out her heart rather than show her disgust and 
shame. If it had been misery to him to be trans- 
ferred to a condition of life above him to which 
lie was unfi tted, it must be misery to her to be 
Hung down into a sphere to her infinitely dis- 
tasteful and repellent. He was a man who could 
hold his own, or retire with dignity. She was 
a girl, helpless. His heart began to flutter, and 
he turned his steps into the path by a wicket 
gate. The evening was still, the sky clear. The 
great trees stood, against the silver-gray sky as 
blots. The dew was -falling heavily ; the grass 
was charged with water. He might as well have 
been wading in a stream as walking , through it. 
So heavily was the dew falling, that the leaves 
of the trees were laden with , the moisture, and 
bowed under, the , weight, and dripped as with 
rain. The glow-worms shone in the damp banks 
and -among the grass under the tree trunks. The 
stars were twinkling in the sky, looking golden 
in contrast with the bluish light of the glow*’ 
worms : an auroral haze hung over the set sun. 

• Ji* _sj.1i _ * ... J. J, Li! Ml ' 
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He drew near to the house, and a watchdog 
in the back court began to bark. It had heard 
his steps on the gravel of the drive. Packard 
stepped off the carriage-way upon the turf and 
remained still. The dog, hearing no further noise, 
presently desisted from barking. Then Richard 
moved on through the grass till he came where 
he could see the front of Rewdley Maiior-liouse. 
Three tall windows were lighted, one somewhat 
brilliantly, the next less so, the third least of all. 
It was clear that all three belonged to one room, ! 
perhaps a drawing-room, and that the lamp that 
illumined it was at one end. The window which 
was at the further end was half open, the blind 
was drawn up, and Richard could make out gilt 
frames to large pictures on a dark wall. He 
stood , looking at the three windows, wondering 
whether a shadow would pass, and by the shadow 
he could tell who it was that passed. Did lie 
desire to see Josephine again? He shrank from 
so doing ; but he was uneasy at the thought that 
she was in this great house, a servant, with fellows 
like Polkinghorn about her. As he stood thus, 
looking up, he heard the notes of a piano issue 
from the open window. The first chords that 
were struck made him start and a shiver pass 
through lik limbs. Then he heard a clear voice, 
rich and sweet, sing : 

0 wie wogt es sich schiin auf tier Fiuth, 

Weim die miidu Welle im Seliltmimer ruht. 

It was the familiar song from Ohcron . When j 
Richard heard this, he put his hands to his ears 
to shut out the sound, and ran as. hard as he 
could run with his faulty thigh along the road ; j 
and the dog heard his retreating steps and barked 
furiously. Cable heeded nothing, but ran on, 
with the sweat breaking out on his brow and 
dripping from lik dace, as it had dripped on that 
night when he ran to Brentwood Hall, and as 
now the dew was dripping from the leaves of the 
trees in the park. Only when he reached the 
river-bank outside the park gate, away from the 
sight of the house and the sound of the song, did j 
he halt and strike his stick angrily, passionately, j 
into the oozy soil, and cry out, half sobbingly, j 
half savagely": 4 A low lot ! A low lot I * 

{Ta be ccmMmtcd.) 


BOAT-ACOOMMODATIOH . IN PASSENGER- 
SHIPB. 

The inadequacy of the boats and other life- 
saving appliances provided for the , use of the 
passengers and crews of ' our sea-going passenger- 
ships was demonstrated very forcibly at the loss 
of the Oregon. Seafarers are well aware that 
this evil has been growing worse pmi <pmm with 
the increasing dimensions of the ships them- 
selves, consequent on the resistless torrent of 
emigration towards the land of the setting sun. 
The keenness : of foreign competition, intensified; 
by the system of subsidies, has, however, effec- 
tually barred the way to any alleviation. The six 
. days* passage across the Atlantic in the Umbria 
is a pleasure4rip in one’s own yacht, when we ■ 
compare it with the fifteen days* discomfort so 
vividly depicted by Dickens. Ho expense is 
spared in providing all those articles which con- 
duce to the safety or comfort of the travelling 
-public; so ; long ;: as the ship remains intact . If, 


however, it should be deemed necessary to quit 
the floating palace, it would be found that not 
more than one* third of the passengers could be 
accommodated in the frail boats ! Hence we may 
paraphrase lines in the Tempest, arid say, c Here 
is everything advantageous to life save means to 
live when danger threatens.’ 

Many an officer of a steamship cleaving the 
dark-blue waters with her iron prow at the rate 
of eighteen or twenty knots an hour, has had 
every sense abnormally quickened as he paced 
the lonely bridge. Despite himself, his thoughts 
would revert to the awful responsibility resting 
upon him. Fourteen hundred passengers aroused 
from their warm berths at a moment’s notice to 
face the bitter blast of a cyclonic storm, and the 
salt spray freezing almost ere it falls. The in- 
describable panic; the ugly rush for the boats ; 
the refined women and hardy men cast headlong 
into the sea ; the wild shiieks of the drowning, 
as they drift away into eternity ; and the final 
plunge of the quivering fabric ‘into the seething 
abyss, with nothing in sight save the blurred out- 
lines of a gigantic iceberg with which it lias 
collided' — alb form a ghastly panorama. 

The Oregon had over six hundred passengers 
on board; but her boats were only capable 
of carrying one-half of that number. It Was 
fortunate that she managed to keep afloat for 
eight hours after receiving her mortal injury, 
that the sea was comparatively smooth, and' that 
a passing steamer remained alongside, to which 
all hands were transferred in batches. We doubt 
whether otherwise the Cun arc! Company would 
still be able to assert that they have never lost the 
life of a passenger during the forty years of their 
corporate existence. The loss of their crack-ship 
served the purpose of Sydney Smith’s proverbial 
bishop ; attention was drawn to the danger which 
menaced passengers at sea ; and Mr Mtmdella 
appointed a Departmental Committee to inquire 
into the supply of boats, rafts, and life-saving 
apparatus in British merchant-ships. In the. 
meantime, the awful loss of life resulting from 
the collision between the Australian- clipper 
Kapunda and the barque Ada Melmorehad accen- 
tuated the demand for an alteration inthe 
rules which govern the employment of life- 
saving gear at sea. The deductions of the Com- 
mittee are excellent so far as they go. Indis- 
putable facts have been: placed on record, hut 
very little new light has been thrown on the 
question at issue. We are not authoritatively 
informed that it is possible to provide desirable 
appliances, auxiliary to the boats in the davits, 
which shall be sufficient, in conjunction with 
them, to take off all hands from a sinking ship. 
Neither are we. made any wiser as to the relative 
efficiency of the various plans proposed to this 
effect, if we except a short reference to Roper’s 
Raft and Berthon’s Collapsible Boat, both of 
which inventions are before the public. 

The logical outcome of the inquiry would 
appear to be that a ship should not be allowed to 
carry more soiils than she has room for in her 
boats. One would naturally shrink from recom- 
mending such a drastic -reform as this. r The 
better-class British ships have to comply with far 
more stringent regulations than ships sailing from 
continental ports, and if, in some quixotic spirit, : 
a law should be passed, which limited unduly the 
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number of passengers, our argosies would either 
cease to run, or would be placed under the protec- 
tion of some other less exacting flag. If it were 
possible to frame an international agreement, 
something might be accomplished in this direc- 
tion ; but there would be an inevitable rise in the 
cost of transit, followed by a sympathetic diminu- 
tion in the number of emigrants, which might not 
he altogether advantageous. 

The Merchant Shipping Acts of 1854 and 
1850 specify the number or boats which must be 
carried. The scale is founded entirely on the 
net tonnage, or, in other words, on the actual 
space in a ship which is available for carrying 
cargo. When the Acts were drawn up, ships 
were smaller than now, and were principally 
wooden sailing packets. The net tonnage of a 
sailing-ship is a fair indication of her size ; but 
the net tonnage of a steamer is no criterion 
in this respect. Borne Atlantic liners have boat 
accommodation for only ten per cent, of the 
total number of people on board. The Canard 
Company carry double the number of boats 
that the law requires of them ; but even in their 
Grctllm, one of the best provided ships afloat, the 
boats could not find room for more than fifty-six 
per cent, of the passengers and crew. Steamships 
making excursions, and short voyages to Ireland 
and the continent, provide boat-accommodation 
for about twelve per cent, of the total number of 
persons on board • but even this low figure is 
three per cent, more than the statutory obliga- 
tion) 

The Cunarders Etruria and Umhria have each 
a gross tonnage of seven thousand seven hundred 
tons, and a net tonnage of three thousand three 
hundred tons. The Anchor liner City of Rome 
lias a gross tonnage of eight thousand one hundred 
tons, and a net tonnage of three thousand five 
hundred tons. The enormous difference between 
the gross and the net tonnage is due to the 
allowance made for the space occupied by the 
crew and the engines. This disparity led the 
proprietors of the Suez Canal to levy dues on the 
gross tonnage in every instance, which seems a 
just method, having regard to the end in view, 
inasmuch as the absolute size of the ship to be 
. handled is certainly the most important factor in 
narrow waters. 

: There are, however, grave obstacles to the sub- 
stitution of the gross for the net tannage as the 
basis on which to construct a hard-and-fast boat 
scale. We should avoid Scylla only to be dazed 
in Gharybdis. Buch a rule if strictly interpreted 
might press unfairly upon large ships in which 
the carriage of passengers is purely a secondary 
consideration, as the. boats, carried by this class 
of ship under the present ; system would probably 
be more than enough to satisfy all requirements. 
Moreover, two ships, although equal in displace- 
ment, may be very unequal in their adaptation 
for carrying boats either on deck or in the 
davits. Any increase in the number of boats, 
unless accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the ship's company of sailors competent to 
handle them, would be of ho avail, but rather a 
delusion and a snare. It goes without saying 
that boats are useless unless there be able seamen; 
and skilled officers enough to keep them from: 
being swamped. This state of perfection is a 
long way off, for shipowners will tell you that, 


owing to the depressed state of the shipping 
industry, it would be simply suicidal to incur 
any addition to the working expenses. The ships 
are much under-manned, or at least the comple- 
ment is adjusted to such a nicety that the crews 
are insufficient to manoeuvre the few boats carried 
at present. The iSTemesis of competition sits close 
behind the managing director, and dogs the foot- 
steps of the overlookers. 

Seven boats is the maximum demanded by the 
Acts, no matter how big the ship may be, or 
how many souls may be on board of her. These 
boats must be manageable, or else they cannot 
be got into the water without great exertion. 
Steamships of over one thousand tons net must 
be fitted with two lifeboats ; but as they may be 
of any make, we must not confound them with 
the boats built to tlxe specifications of the Lifeboat 
Institution, which are too cumbrous for use in 
short-handed ships at sea. The boats must be in 
the davits, fully equipped with water and the 
necessary gear. Every boat ought to carry a 
coarse canvas bag and a can full of oil, so that, 
when a boat is lowered in a heavy sea, the bag 
may be filled with oil, and towed over that part 
of the boat which is exposed to the force of the 
sea. This simple method lias, as, we have , over 
and over again assured our readers, been proved 
to be effectual in .smoothing the tops of the angry 
breakers. The boats of cargo-vessels are of all 
sorts and conditions, and in a great number of 
sailing-ships it is impossible to launch a boat 
should a man fall overboard. It will be safer 
and more humane to keep the ship on her course 
if the weather is at all dirty, than to risk the 
lives of an undisciplined boat's crew. An expe- 
rienced master in the Earl of Jersey lowered a 
boat to rescue an apprentice. Neither boat nor 
crew has since been heard of ; and a bereaved 
army officer advertises a reward of a thousand 
pounds for news of his two heroic sons, whom, 
he will never meet on this side of the grave. 
Some sailing-ships carry their boats stowed one 
within the other, the innermost being made a 
receptacle for all kinds of old lumber. It would 
take half an hour to clean out the rubbish, find 
the gear, and get tackles aloft for lifting the boat 
over the side. 

Even in steamships where the boats are con- 
veniently situated, the foremast hands are as 
| unfamiliar with the art of, rowing as a ploughboy. 

| The best merchant seamen seldom set foot in a- 
j boat propelled by oars. On the other hand, it is 
! quite a common experience for a life-buoy To be-: 
| dropped unexpectedly from one of our troopships; 
and a cry raised of ^ Man overboard ff in order 
to test the rapidity with which this duty can 
be performed. The engines are stopped, the boat 
manned and lowered, the buoy picked up, the 
boat returned to the davits, and the ship full 
speed ahead again in the short interval of five 
minutes. It is not sufficient to station men to 
the boats after the manner of bur merchant 
steamships. Practice must go hand in hand with 
theory, and the men should be taught to be 
thoroughly at home in the boats when cast off 


weather ; but if I rigorously enforced, the ’smartest. ' 
sh^wouH still be^ to the front. 
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BO AT- ACCOM! 


Company have the sanction of the C 
and are excellent contrivances for use 
where the limited deck -space does no t 
sufficient number of the ordinary bo* 
Berthon boats are made of canvas, ma 
tight by painting with a specially prep: 
position. The canvas is stretched tig] 
a -wooden framework both on the ou 
on the inside. The whole boat folds 
compactly, somewhat after the manner ( 
ular Chinese lantern, with the oars ai 
stowed snugly inside, and a cover is p! 
all. The cover being stripped.. off, the 
the davit tackles are fastened into ts 
which pass under the bow and stern o 
respectively ; and when a strain is b 
bear on the tackles, the boat opens out 
weight Thereupon, two men jump 
some cross pieces, which prevent her 
and she is ready for her life-saving miss 
troopships have carried Berthon/s boats 
time, and they fulfil the expectation 
designer. The form has been handed d 
antiquity, and the Irish coracle is a 
example. Five collapsed Berthon boai 
the space of one ordinary boat Boj 
forms a bridge when not in use ; and w! 
sary, it can be disconnected and rig 
schooner. Bafts do not commend t 
except as a last refuge. The raft of 
known Medusa will never be forgot 
American raft made a successful pass; 
New York to this country in the yea 
forty-three days. One of the best boai 
apparatus we have seen is that of Cap! 
Evans, of Shaw, Savills line, which is i 
itself. 

The Committee hold very poor vi 
regard to the utility of any kind of boa 
it behoves our shipbuilders to make m 1 
to insure that the compartments into 
iron ship is divided may be water-tight, 
struelion of the hull of a transatlantic i 
lias reached, a high degree of perfection 
is a polite fiction to state that the part 
sufficiently strong to withstand the press 
water., pouring in through a chasm in 
It is almost impossible to have water-fci 
partments ; and if the ship be struck a 
of a transversal partition, we should ' 
compartments knocked into one, and t 
of the ship endaiigered. Naval archite< 
favour of a longitudinal partition extend 
the middle of the ship from stem to ste 
structural weakness is so familiar to 
that the first care immediately after coll 
shore up the partition. 

The officers of a passenger steamer bel 
the large Companies are the elite of the 
service, holding testimonials of excepiio: 
Out of the six officers of a Peninsular ant 
steamship, four were qualified to act as 
and the second-officer had passed the extr 
examination f but we are not told Mm 
them were competent to handle an ope 
a seaway ! The officers in the merchai 
have one failing in common : they shave 
lying portions of the land dangerously c 
weathers, so that any exceptional surfac 
the ocean may place the ship high an 
some hidden reef. . The public are in a g 
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would conform to the law in every particular. 
Even now, a great portion of the accidents may 
be traced to the undermanning and flagrant law- 
breaking in sailiiigrsliips and small steamers. . 

^Famous for ships, famous for horses’ is as 
true of Great Britain as of ancient Attica ; 
but if we are to retain our foremost position 
and to make ocean-travelling safe, it will be 
necessary to pay attention to undermanned and 
ill-found ships, to rigidly enforce the law with 
respect to side-lights, and to train our officers and 
men in the manmuvring of boats. 


vA , ; ■: AH AH GLO-INDIAN MOTHEK. 

W \ ■ • ' ■ 

‘i’ljM' AN INDIAN SKETCH, 

U \v ' : ' : 

To the dancing, flirting, pleasure-loving portion 
.. of the male sex, she will always be a disappoint- 

ment. She will never have hex' card filled at 
i d least a week before the ball comes off, for the 

i’ blSr good reason that she never goes to balls. She 

'I ! ; will never stand in draughty verandas with what 

she calls a ■ wrap ? across her fair shoulders, and 
talk inane nothings to her partner, while far into 
f §j?l . the night the weary band plays galops and valses 

that grow more and more out of tune. She 
I; | will never keep her husband waiting long weary 

hours while she ruins her health by turning day 
Ay j into night at the frequent dances she attends. 

b§jfl Ho man will ever pay her compliments, though 

|!| every one can see she is pretty enough to receive 

them. To ball -loving under-secretaries, tines - 
| ft 1 1 ceptionahle aides-de-camp, spurred cavalry officers, 

||{;|$ and gallant antediluvians in the shape of well- 1 

fljjj nigh retired- colonels, she will always prove a j 

§J| | ■ disappointment and an aggravation. A star 

’| pf shining on them at an unapproachable distance-—.. 

a scent of mountain flowers that rests on them 
lib ; for a moment— an unattainable good that under 

no circumstances could ever have been theirs, 

; I because they are aware that she and her thoughts 

|i|; and simple aspirations are above and beyond 

I ' them, 

1 ||;:p • / How often I have seen her going about with 

j 1 ' her big little family, surrounded by natives of 

j . different castes and kinds. She greets me: with, 

a pleasant smile on her fair face 5 she stops a 
III I moment, and seems to ask me just the right 

. question and say just the right thing.;, and 

I lllSJfiPMvSS ; when, having said good-bye, I pause- and look 
. hack ; on. her and her train of -children and- fob 
jij;f lowers, I hope, when I at last make up my 

j . , mind to forsake my bachelorhood, I may he 

j blessed enough to find such a wife as she. ” Y on 

know that neither you nor L nor any other 
h man, considers her husband at all worthy of her 

* — that, from our point of view, could "scarcely 
be ; but he is a good fellow enough, and that 
: is the best we in our generosity can say for him. 

She considers him a thousand [hues better than 
if herself. She treats him as such a woman would 

i; treat the man she loves ; though of course none 

* of us men can understand for a single moment 

■ how gg §|fi: Ms him. 

■feW 1 ' ■ I jl Sha is tin excellent housekeeper, not disdaining 
y the lower portion of her woman’s work. She 


is generous and gentle with her servants, and 
her table is always good. But it is as a mother 
that she shines the most. Her children are like 
her, and she is like them. They obey her be- 
cause they love her, and her reproof is a greater 
punishment to them than any blow would be. 
She has never left them to servants. They have 
lived their Indian lives with her as their com- 
panion, and boys and girls alike have got the 
impress of her true woman’s mind. She has 
taught them their first lessons; and under her 
tuition they are in different and interesting 
stages of Mavor’s Spelling-book, from ‘Ba, Bi, 
Bo,- to words of alarming length and hopeless 
pronunciation. 

In the family, she is perfectly happy. Talk 
of balls, big dinners, picnics, and luncheon-par- 
ties ; she has other attractions, and she does 
not need these to help her to pass her life. 
Look at her now in her happy family circle ; 
see the peaceful untroubled smile in her sweet 
eyes; and as you look, remember that she will 
never be so happy again. There is looming for 
her in the distance a time which comes sooner 
or later to every Anglo-Indian motherland when 
it comes you will see some things in her face 
which are strangers to it now. 

As the happy years pass, she grows more 
thoughtful. Now and then, a wistful expression 
comes into her eyes. If, unheedmgly, you talk 
of the future to her, you feel sorry you have 
done so the next moment, as she changes 
the subject suddenly and looks unlike herself. 
After a time, she will steal at odd moments 
into the children’s room, and moving gently 
from bed to bed, will watch each sleeping 
| face with a deep pain at her heart ; while the 
j black woman in attendance, whose child has 
died but yesterday, looks up with a cheerful 
smile and tells her * all the babas are asleep. 5 

And so the very last month arrives. Grind] ay 
& Co. Iiave taken passages for a gentleman and 
lady, six children, and two native servants. 
The children are in raptures. They jump and 
clap their hands ; they fling their old* toys into 
the compound with contemptuous jeers at their 
battered ugliness, and ask her a hundred ques- 
tions about the English toyshops, the mighty 
ship, the wonderful place where there are no 
black people, and where their innocent young 
minds imagine no one tells lies or .steals, be- 
cause they are English. She packs their small 
'wardrobes into overland boxes; she wanders 
in and out through the old familiar rooms, and 
out into the compound, where she has often 
seen the children play, and where, if she return 
ever so often to the same house, she will never 
see them play again. She lets her precious tears 
Ml on the head of their small "rough pony, 
when she gives him a carrot for the last time ; 

- and on that of an old brown and white pariah 
dog they have loved and cherished. 

The children have very different thoughts from 
these. Twenty years hence they mean to come 
hack to this very house— they tell her; and she 
is to have all their old pets" and servants ready 
to receive them l She listens to these plans, 
which may never be realised ; she looks into 
their small earnest faces with wistful eyes, and 
turns away. 

We in the station see her go with a decided 
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feeling of regret ; we feel, when she and her 
babies have left, a certain good will have passed 
away with them. We are of the earth ; slie 
will one clay he of heaven, we believe. It has 
been pleasant to watch her life and see the 
simple faith that guided it. Doubtless, to know 
her has made us all at times feel a longing for ; 
something better. Her world is not the tinsel 
one of gaiety and pleasure ; the light that I 
illumines the stages on which she acts out her 
life comes, we feel, direct from heaven; while 
ours is but the garish glow of the footlights. 
Pure, good, and beautiful, she passes away from! 
us; and probably not one of us may ever look 
on her gentle face again. Still, we cannot forget 
her, though she passes from our little world into 
another ; the impress of her purity and sweet- 
ness will long remain upon our memories’ page. 

And so she goes. Her home is broken up; 
her family and she will soon be parted ; that 
is the one appalling thought that is with her — 
the last at night, the first in the morning. 
Her children will grow tip away from her, 
and in time they will forget her. Other 
hands will lead their faltering footsteps ; other j 
voices will cheer or chide them. She, their 
mother (after two rather sad years, in which the | 
shadow of her parting hangs on her like a funeral | 
pall), goes back to India. Having said good- bye i 
to them at night, she cannot brave the morrow; 
but stealing once more to the side of each sleep- 
ing child, gazes with an awful broken-hearted 
sorrow on the well-loved faces, and breathes a 
helpless prayer for her deserted little ones, and j 
tears herself away. To-morrow, when they wake, j 
she will smile on them no more. 

‘Hot, no more; oh! do not say no more/ 

I hear some Anglo-Indian mother like herself 
exclaim. ‘Some day, let her come back, and be 
united to her children once again. Let her 
forget the lost years in their young lives when 
she is only a far-off dream to them ; when 
friends in England are all in all to their baby 
souls; and u mamma 35 in India is a mythical 
somebody the young ones have q n ite forgotten, 
and the elder remember now but dimly. When 
she prays her simple prayers, she knows that 
“ He is faithful that promised, 1 ” and thinks and 
believes that they will meet again ; and so, as she 
passes once more across the moonlit sea back to 
her foreign home, hugging the fond hope of a 
future meeting to her gentle breast, let ua say, 
as the ship grows a dim speck on the .-horizon, 
“ Amen ! and God bless her. 3 ” 


WHY IS SUGAR SO LOW TH PRICE L 

The question which heads this paper seems a 
very simple one, yet the answer to it is difficult, 
and involves many remote considerations, as well 
as some immediate contingencies that are not 
pleasant to contemplate. In order that the 
reader may understand these, it is necessary that 
he should be put in ; possession of a few main 
facts in the history of the sugar- trade. These 
facts might be looked at in the light of economic 
laws; but no acquaintance with the dismal 
science is requisite to enable any one to take in 
the present position of affairs. As the matter 
is one of great importance, from a social as 
much as from m economic point . of • view, . its 


consideration should prove both interesting and 
instructive. 

At various times, sugar has been extracted from 
different substances, chief among these being the ; 
sugar-cane, grown in Demerara, British Guiana, 
Java, and the West India islands. Cane-sugar 
is made in this way. Shortly before the cane- 
trees begin to flower, they are cut down ; and the 
saccharine matter being squeezed out, is sent to 
London, Bristol, Greenock, and other places, to 
he refined. This process consists mainly in 
removing impurities by filtering and boiling ; 
after which the fluid is crystallised in different 
sizes for the market. Cane-sugar, being a tropical 
product, is easily grown; the refining process is 
simple and inexpensive ; and there are no duties 
of any kind to be paid in connection with its 
manufacture. 

As stated, this cane-sugar supplied our needs 
for a very long time, till one year (1855) there 
was a failure in the crop, and prices went up. 
In that year, a new kind of sugar, which had 
been in use for some little time on the continent, 
came into notice. It was made from beetroot, 
grown in Austria, Germany, and France, which 
countries afford the peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions necessary for its successful culture. That 
saccharine matter could be got from beetroot was 
a chemical discovery made during last century ; 
but it was not till the French government 
specially encouraged sugar-manufacture that the 
discovery was greatly made use of ; and in its 
infancy, beet sugar-making had to be fostered by 
enactments excluding its great rival, cane-sugar. 
After the beetroot— not the red kind we know 
so well, but a long white root — has been washed 
and trimmed, it is cut up, and lies soaking in 
water till the saccharine juice exudes from it. 
This liquid is boiled, treated chemically, and 
crystallised— the process being longer and more 
expensive than with cane-sugar. In use, how- 
ever, the new sugar proved quite as good, and 
people soon discovered this. It was at this point 
that a somewhat mysterious thing occurred ; not : 
only was Austrian beet-sugar being sold in ah the 
continental markets, but it came plentifully into . 
our own, and at prices very much clieaper than 
cane-sugar. How this could be, English refiners 
were at a loss to understand ; but the secret soon 
came out. It was this: In Austria and other 
foreign countries, sugar-refiners pay excise duties, 
just 1 as whisky distillers have to do with ns. 
’Excise duty was levied on each refiner, not 
according to the quantity of beetroot he used,, 
but according to the quantity of sugar he might 
be expected to get from it, A good refiner, how- 
ever, soon discovered that, by growing better 
roots and by improving his machinery, he could 
make a great deal more from each ton of roots 
than the government calculated ; and any sugar 
that he made beyond the government ^ estimate , 
of course went untaxed. This fact stimulated 
refiners still more to increase their exertions; 
and by-and-hy the Austrian sugar-yield became 
too great for home ' use. Burdened with aa . 
excise duty, ■ Austrian refiners -.(foitncl ’ they could | 
riot send their goods to other countries to com- 
pete with our cane-sugar, which had no tax to 
pay. This was pointed out to the government^ 
who, not unwilling to extend their foreign com- 
merce, agreed to repay the duty on all sugar sent 
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abroad (The Sugar Bounties , by W. Smart, M.A. ; 
Blackwood & Sons). With this arrangement the 
refiners were quite satisfied, as well they might, 
for a reason that presently emerged. Excise was 
calculated at so much sugar per so much beetroot ; 
but under the new arrangement it was paid back 
simply on so much sugar. Now ?< as shown above, 

• a great part of this sugar had paid no excise duty 
at all, and the money returned was simply a 
present to the refiner. With this unearned 
money, he was able in every market to under- 
sell cane-sugar, which got no such favour. 

Gane-growers soon saw that there was some- | 
thing wrong, and that the demand for their pro- 
duce was rapidly falling off. They took active 
measures to cheapen cane-sugar as much as pos- 
sible ; but do what they might, the foreign re- 
finer with Ms bounty at his back was able to 
checkmate them, and still make a handsome 
profit himself. Begun in an underhand way, the 
bounty system was continued openly, because 
these foreign governments saw with satisfaction 
that by its help their sugar-trade was increasing 
by leaps- and bounds. So rapidly did things de- 
velop, that now beet-sugar, introduced only thirty 
years ago, supplies this country to the extent of 
six hundred thousand tons annually, while cane- 
sugar only gives us four hundred thousand tons, 

We are now in a position to answer the ques- 
tion with which this paper started : Why is 
sugar so cheap ? It is because certain continental 
nations virtually raise .a heavy sum yearly, and 
giyo'-;itv-to:^tlieir ; sugar-refiners, to enable them 
to undeT'-s^ll cane-sugar growers; This sum is 
estimated at about one million two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, extracted from the 
.pockets of foreign taxpayers for our benefit, 
without counting that portion of the bounty 
which refiners may be supposed to retain as 
profit, but which they will disgorge if necessary 
to undersell cane-sugar growers. 

Having answered our initial question, it might 
be as.- well to ask ourselves, what effect this bounty 
system has other than the lowering of prices 1 
On the continent, there has been a great im- 
provement in agriculture, owing to the efforts 
made in the better cultivation of beetroot. Then 
machinery has been made more effective, labour 
rendered more efficient, and men employed who j 
might otherwise have been idle. But, on the 
Offer -hand, • it must never be forgotten that all j 
that beetroot sugar has gained, cane-sugar has 
lost . Sugar-cane .is not grown in the West 
: India islands without much expenditure of 
labour And capital, And only after great care in 
planting and draining; Ail this will be lost if 
cane-sugar goes to the wall, and already sugar 
estates are .falling out of cultivation. Again,- the 
sugar- trade was the means, of ' civilising these 
tropical countries, and should l the growing of 
sugar cease/ dvilisation may be retarded, for the 
natives are too indolent to shift for themselves. 
All these facts have been clearly established by 
tire evidence given , before: several Royal . Com- 
missions, and they are serious enough. Yarious 
remedies have been proposed, but any discussion 
of them in. tins paper would be out of place. It 
may be mentioned that the government are at 
present endeavouring to arrange an International 
Convention at which the matter might be dis- 
missed, and some plan adopted to put -the sugar- 


industry on a better footing. The matter is one 
that concerns everybody, for every one is a con- 
sumer of sugar in some form, and the' more 
information is spread about it, the better* 

SOME BOG S. 

At a meeting of the British Association at Aber- 
deen, Sir John Lubbock read a very interesting 
paper on the Intelligence of Dogs, the main point 
of Ms discourse being that, in place of trying to 
make the dog understand us, we should endeavour 
to understand the dog. Sir John illustrated his 
lecture by an anecdote of his own dog, which, he 
told his hearers, was gifted with intelligence 
enough to choose correctly, out of seven cards 
denoting the different days of the week, that one 
which represented the actually present day. Sir 
John’s dog, in fact, is very like our old friend the 
‘ learned pig J of the fair in point of intelligence ; 
but it has 1 " occurred to the writer, who has a 
considerable acquaintance amongst dogs, that it 
might be worth while to make public a few dog 
stories illustrative of canine intelligence, each ot 
which, he thinks, is in no way inferior to that told 
by Sir John Lubbock. Without vouching for the 
complete truth of all the following anecdotes, the 
writer imagines, from his own experience of the 
animal, that where he has not been able to fully 
verify facts, there is at least no reason to doubt the 
bom Jides of those who have related the following 
incidents. 

The first dog of which I shall speak belonged 
(he is dead now) to an old Mend of mine. He 
was a fine collie, called Nero. Like some other 
dogs of my acquaintance, he Was in the habit 
of going to the butcher’s each morning with his 
master," who always gave Nero his purchases in 
a fish-basket, to be by him carried home. One 
day it occurred to the master that Nero might 
as well be taught to go to market by himself. 
So lie . began each morning to say the word 
‘ Butcher ’ very solemnly to Kero immediately 
before setting out \ to which word Nero gravely 
listened, slowly wagging his tail the while. 
This went on for a few weeks with clockwork 
regularity. Then came a wet day. Nero was given 
his basket as usual, with a. note in it asking 
the butcher— who had been warned beforehand — * 
to exchange it for a pound of steak, and taken to 
the door. Then Iii s m aster said to him ‘ Butcher,’ 
enunciating the word even more solemnly than 
usual. Nero looked thoughtful and hesitated. He 
was then motioned off in the accustomed direc- 
tion. Presently he went a few steps and looked 
back; c Butcher, Nero, butcher/ repeated his in- 
structor ; and eventually the dog, after . two or 
three false starts, went off with a" rather dejected 
appearance, and my Mend . went- indoors to await: 
the result. In due time Nero returned with the 
steak; and for a year or two afterwards went to : 
thp butcher’s almost daily, always bringing back 
hiapurchases without mishap. 

There used to be a large black retriever belong- 
ing to one of the sailors at Greenhithe which "l ; 
knew well This dog was always to be seen, 
on or near the little landing-stage, and he always 
‘begged’ to strangers. Those who understood, . 
used to give Mm a penny, with which he ran 
off to a little shop near at hand, whence he. 
speedily returned with a large biscuit in his 
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mouth. This he always brought to the donor of a 
the penny, or else to his master, never attempt- v 
ing to eat it until permission was given him. q 
This, like Nero, was a dog which might have r 
been taught much. He may be at Greenhithe a 
still, for aught I know to 'the contrary; but h 
it is some years since I have been there myself. a 
So many stories have been current during recent 1 
years of canine sagacity, that one is prepared to d 
believe a great deal with regard to the doings and o 
sensible proceedings of the e friend of man. 5 A n 
curious story of this kind has lately been told fi 
by the Secretary of King’s College Hospital, ti 
London. He states that the porter in charge of a 
the entrance hall was one day lately attracted 1; 
by the loud barking of a dog at the door of the t 
hospital. He found there three dogs, one very A 
much injured and exhausted by loss of blood, and 1 
; other two, who, it seems, had attracted the porter’s s: 
attention by their barking, evidently friends of t 
his, with nothing particularly the matter with v 
them, for they ran away as soon, as their object h 
was accomplished. The injured dog had appa- 
rently cut his foot with a piece of glass, and he h 
was traced by blood-marks to the spot where the fi 
accident happened; From this track it was clear v 
that the animal had come by the shortest possible ti 
cut to the hospital, his two friends accompanying It 
Mm to call attention to his condition. 

Stories of doggie’s affection are common enough ; I 
but I know of none more touching than that d 

told by a Mrs C who once gave a favourite r I 

carriage dog to a friend to keep for her during fi 
her prolonged absence. The following is the h 
brief of her story as told in the Chicago Mail. 
For the child of the family this dog conceived 
one of those preferences for which dogs, above d 
all other animals of the brute creation, have been 
distinguished. He played with her, walked with ti 
her, ate by her, slept near her, followed her if she 
rode, and mourned inconsolably if she left home b 
without him. It was the evil fate of this little c 
child to contract the scarlet fever, and through 
till her illness the dog never left her side unless o 
forced to do so, and then his cries were so 
•umchashig lie was admitted a 

again to the sickroom. The little girl died ; vs 
and her disconsolate friend laid himself at full 
length beside the coffin, rising now’ and then fj 
to; lick the cold face. When the coffin was d 
carried from the house, he followed it ; and when 
tho small mound that covered it was raised, fi 
he resumed his wateli there. No entreaties could 
persuade him to leave it. He never tasted food tl 
again ; and in the course of nature followed his o: 
little friend — it may be beyond the confines of 
that mysterious hereafter, where those who love a: 
r'k pure! reunited. , ..h \Y':vky./; : h 

I Another dog-and-child story well worth re- 
peating was lately told in the Philadelphia d 
Times, full details being given, in case of any n 
doubt as to the writer’s- veracity. Here the dog it 
was a nearly full-grown bull-pup belonging to b 
. ; /Mr :-Thomas’ *M*Glone, who resides at 1017 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. Mr M -G1 one expresses him- 
self ‘ willing to back him against the canine n 
world for intelligence,’ ‘ In the rear of Mr 
■ Malone’s house is a . cellar twelve feet deep, o: 
: The entrance to it is covered with a rickety v 
trap-door. One day the little child of one of a 
Mr M'Glone’s neighbours wandered into the yard, -t- 
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and was enjoying a romp with the bull-pup, 
when it fell on the cellar door. The door 
quivered, and gradually sunk downward on its 
rusty hinges. The pup- saw the child’s peril, 
and springing forward, grabbed its dress between 
his teeth, and, bracing himself, tugged with might 
and main to pull the child back to terra firma. 

The door continued to sink, however, and the 
dog was not heavy enough to support the weight , 
of the child. He seemed to realise this, but 
never wavered in Ids duty, and when the door 
fell with, a crash, the dog and child went down 
together. The heavy door fell on the dog’s back 
as . he stood on the cellar floor with the child 
lying between his legs. The child’s cries and 
the dog’s howls attracted the attention of Mr 
M^Glone, who rescued them both from the pit. 

The child was uninjured, but the dog was con- , 

siderably bruised.’ 4 The pup undoubtedly saved 
the child’s life, 3 says Mr Malone, an dyhis/;/ 
value has appreciated in my eyes about one 
hundred per cent. 5 

Yet another story from America must be told 
here, though this time I am unable to give equally 
full details. Lion was a huge Newfoundland, 
whose mistress lives in Boston, and who gives con- 
tinual proofs of his immense sagacity. The fol- 
lowing is a case in point : 

One clay a lady called on Lion’s mistress. 

During her call Lion came in rather slyly, lay 
down on the parlour carpet, and went to sleep. 

The conversation ran on, and the visitor said 
finally: ‘What a hm&sqine Newfoundland; you. 
have ! 5 ’ * 

Lion opened one eye. 

c Yee/ said his mistress ; ‘ he is a very good 
dog, and takes excellent care of the children. 5 

Lion opened the other eye and waved his 
tail complacently to and fro along the carpet. 

‘When the baby goes out he always goes with 
her, and I feel perfectly sure that then no harm 
can come to her,’ his mistress went on. 

Lion’s tail thumped tip and down violently 
on the carpet. 

‘ And he is so gentle to them all, and such 
a playmate and companion to them, that we 
would not take a thousand dollars for him, 1 

Lion’s tail now went up and down, to and 
fro, and round and round, with great and un- 
disguised glee. . 

c But, 5 said Ms xmstihss, ‘ Lion has one serious 
fault. 3 ■* 

Total subsidence of Lion’s tail, together with 
the appearance of an expression of great concern 
on Ms face. -T/V: ’ 

LHe witt eorne iix here with Ills dirty feet 
and lie down on the carpet, when I have told 
Mm tiihelnd again that he mustn’t do it.’ ' 

Here Lion arose with an air of the utmost 
dejection.. : and- ' humiliation'- and slunk out of the; 
room, with his lately exnherant, ; -tail, totally .erhfct- § 
fallen. Such is the story, as told. : Liom ; .ia pro- 
bably a dog after Sir J dm Lubbock’s own heart. 

The following story was told as ‘having the 
Merit of truth : 3 > 

A gentleman in one of onr stxburbs owns, 
or did own, a fine specimen of the spaniel breed, 
which is very fond of ; children, and wlnfeh/wlieh 5 
any: little ones visit his nutter’s house, consti- . 

kites himself their companion, playmate, and 11 
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trinity house dinners. 

the muniments of the London Trinity 
House are some quaint entries showing how the 
‘ Rretheren* of that corporation managed their 
eating and drinking arrangements- in times past, 
an<l giving' us an amusing insight . into the 
economy with which these arrangements were 
carried out. It mast not, however, be imagined 
from this that the Trinity House was stingy in 
providing v % : its "gtetfe ; it was economical, and 
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guardian. A few days ago a lady with an infant 
visited the gentleman, and in the course of the 
clay the child was laid on a pillow on the floor 
to amuse itself for a time. The dog took his 
place near the little one as usual The day 
was hot and the flies many, and they made 
the baby the target of frequent attacks. This 
rendered her restless. Doggie watched her for 
a few minutes, and then; walking close up, with 
his nose or paw drove away every fly as soon as 
it lit on the baby’s face, and this so gently as 
not to disturb her in the least. The dog’s actions 
attracted the attention of the mother and others, 
who were filled with astonishment at his sagacious 
kindness ; but to one who has watched the dog 
as I have watched him, his power of observation 
is never surprising , however wonderful it may be, 
and indeed is. 

The value of sheep-dogs is well known ; but 
I believe the one whose sagacity I am now 
about to commemorate stands out almost alone 
amongst his fellows. His master is a small 
farmer, and the proprietor of a single cow. For 
him the dog acts as cowherd, Bach morning 
the clog’s dinner is tied up in paper and fastened 
round his neck, after which he drives the cow 
to pasture. He remains near the cow all day, 
and as nearly as possible at mid-day he always 
: slips the collar over his head, tears open his 
parcel, and eats his meal with the air of one 
who has earned it. Then he pushes the collar 
on again with his paws, and resumes his guard 
until dusk, when he drives the cow home. This 
story is vouched for by several people who have 
Witnessed the whole * performance,* and who 
know the dog well. . 

One or two of the above anecdotes have 
appeared in print, being published in a London, 
newspaper to winch the present writer communi- 
cated them some time ago. For the rest, I have 
said that I cannot exactly vouch for their complete 
accuracy^; for in these days, one has to be very 
careful in guaranteeing the truth of even the 
most probable occurrences. I have in my note- 
book several stories of canine intelligence even 
more wonderful than any of the foregoing ; but 
these I refrain from giving here, inasmuch as I 
have not been able to prove their truth, even 
to my own satisfaction. But I would say in 
conclusion, that a considerable experience of dogs 
has made me disinclined to refuse evidence to 
many a dog story which would strike the sceptic 
as highly improbable, so great is rny belief in 
the animals sagacity. And I feel convinced that 
any one who; makes at all a careful study of the 
dog cannot fail, to believe in his reason equally 
with myself ; for there are things done by dogs 
which can > never be explained as merely the 
outcome of wlmt is termed amihal instinct. 


that is quite another thing. Indeed, a friendly 
dinner or a friendly wine-drinking concluded the 
majority of its meetings, for whatever cause such 
meeting might have been held; and there is every 
reason to suppose that these entertainments were 
thoroughly enjoyed by those present. Take, for 
instance, the incidental allusions which Evelyn 
makes to them in his Diary. But at the same 
time we find the Master and wardens of the 
Trinity House generally careful to avoid anything 
like unnecessary lavishness in the conduct of their 
feasts. Thus, in 1670 it was decided that the 
dinner on ‘Court* days should be paid for at a 
rate not exceeding five shillings per head, ‘ exccpte 
on extraordinary occasions.* They allowed a little 
more when ‘outsiders* were to be entertained ; 
and for the dinner they were going to give on 
Trinity-Monday 1704 at ‘the Bummer* in Queen 
Street, they sanctioned the expenditure of ten 
shillings per head for twenty-six persons, with 
a proviso, that if two ‘extras * came, nothing was 
to be charged for them. 

In dining by themselves, they would doubtless 
have been content with more frugal fare ; and 
six years later, when affairs were presumably 
not in a very flourishing state, they took their 
annual dinner by themselves ‘ for ye good 
husbandry of the corporation.* Even in the 
money-spending days of Charles II., the 6 Brefch- 
eren had considered whether, after all, it was 
‘ desirable * to so often invite ‘courtiers * to their 
feasts. By ‘ desirable ’ they certainly meant, did 
they get a quid pro quo for the invitation 1 
To derive some benefit from those they feted 
was indeed a golden rule with the corporation, 
as is evidenced in their overtures to a certain 
wealthy Mr Merrick. He had already been a 
benefactor to the corporation ; and on Trinity- 
Monday 1669 they had ‘ endeavoured to get him 
to dinner but in this they failed Those were 
honest days, when people did not scruple to com- 
mit to paper the true motives for their actions ; 
and so we find the clerk of the Trinity House 
making a memorandum in the minute-book to 
show good Mr Merrick some other attention, as 
he was ‘a single man,* and if the corporation 
pleased him, might leave them ‘something more 
at death.* 

A little later, they settled that a present of 
wine would appeal most to the wealthy bachelor’s 
feelings, so they asked a friend of his to dinner, 
and learnt what wines ‘Mr Merrick did usually e 
drinke.* These, it came out, were claret and 
canary ; and a fe w days later, the ■ Brefcheren * 
sent him eight dozen of the former, and four 
dozen of the latter. History does not record 
if such delicate attentions had the desired effeet. 
Let us hope they did, and that the corporation 
did not experience the occasional ingratitude of. 
human nature, 

, No details of the ‘fare 5 served at these Trinity 
House feasts in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
. centuries have been , preserved ; but we learn 
from ; a Council order made during the time of 
the Commonwealth, that ‘tlire dyshes of good 
rneie, and not; more/, were at that time provided 
for dinner on ordinary occasions ; and in 1660 
we- also find the corporation directing that £ two 
barrelle of strong beer’ should be in readiness 
‘for the election of the Master,* Among those 
who were expected to partake of the contents 
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were William Prynne and Serj eant Maynard. 
Drinking (we do not use the word to imply 
intemperance) formed a very important part 
of the ceremonial with the Trinity House on 
all occasions. Even when no meal was served 
after a meeting, we find that the i Bretheren 
6 refreshed themselves with a glass© . of wine/ 
and then went to Deptford Church to hear a 
sermon. When two of the c Bretheren 5 had a 
little disagreement, as Captain Crispe and Cap- 
tain Crane had in 1671, a day was appointed 
for these gentlemen to attend * and drink to each 
other/ and declare themselves reconciled. In 
1665, the Court, finding the claret ‘ provided for 
the meetings not so pure or good as was expected/ 
ordered the wardens to lay in 5 a tierce or twoe 
of such claret as might be approved of? 

There is one entry in the corporation min- 
utes which suggests that ‘courtiers’ may have 
been inconvenient guests to entertain, for other 
reasons than the extra expense which their 
presence occasioned. Apparently, on accepting 
an invitation, they were in the habit, like the 
famous Mr Jingle, of ordering, if not actually 
what they would have for dinner, at least where 
they would have it ; thus, we find the dinner 
on Trinity -Monday 1661 ordered to be kept at 
Stepney, if the Duke of Albemarle, when in- 
vited to it, 4 did not order it in Water Lane? 
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SGI ENG E A NX) ARTS. 

Miss Gordon Gumming, the well-known traveller, 
and sister to the ‘Lion-slayer/ has recently pub- 
lished some interesting particulars regarding a 
successful attempt to teach the blind in China to 
read. It is estimated that there are more than 
half a million of blind persons in China, and this 
endeavour to afford them the solace of reading is 
due to the benevolence of Mr W. H. Murray. 
Formerly a sawyer in the south of Scotland, but 
more recently a colporteur of the National Bible 
Society, Mr Murray went in that capacity to 
Pekin. His system consists in the employment of 
embossed dots, and it is strictly phonetic, that is 
to say, the four thousand characters used in 
Chinese typography have been reduced to a com- 
paratively few combinations of dots representing 
certain sounds. His first pupil was a street 
beggar, who learnt to read in six weeks. This 
experiment showed that the scheme was prac- 
ticable, and in a short time afterwards a Blind 
School was opened in Pekin. It is worthy of 
remark that the scholars there learn to read with 
far greater rapidity than their more fortunate 
fellows who have the use of their eyes.. Surely 
this fact should be a plea for that remodelling of 
Chinese typography which must come sooner or 
later. 

' ; ;On account; of the state of -the weather during 
the late eclipse, comparatively few observations 
wore made. Tery much disappointment lias 
been expressed by the observers in consequence. 
Barge sums of money have been spent on fruit- 
less journeys and preparations; and even those 
observers who were provided with balloons, 
; which it was thought . would render them to 


a certain extent independent of lowering clouds, 
were unsuccessful. One balloon got wet, and 
was too heavy to cany up the two persons in the 
car ; and the other was met by torrents of rain, 
and had speedily to descend. . 

Monsieur W, de Fonvielle, an experienced 
French aeronaut, claims that balloons can be made 
very serviceable to astronomical science, and 
indeed he was the first to advocate their use for’ 
observations. He believes that, under skilful 
management, observers can be safely carried 
above any obscuring veil of clouds ; but sufficient 
time must be given to the necessary prepara- 
tions, and the balloon must be capable of 
carrying ^ a large amount of ballast. It seems to 
be certain that photographs taken so far above 
the lower strata of the atmosphere would Lave 
a much better chance of success than those taken 
on the surface of the earth. The total eclipse of 
the moon which will take place in January next 
will afford an opportunity, of which many will 
doubtless take advantage, of testing the value of 
balloon observation. 

An attempt has lately been made at Paris by 
MM. Jof is and Mallet to rise to a greater height • 
in the atmosphere by means of a balloon than 
has ever yet been clone. The aeronauts took 
with them a number of instruments for the 
purpose of making observations,, and among these 
were a barometer designed to measure heights of 
upwards of thirty thousand feet, and a thermo- 
meter which would record temperatures fifty 
degrees below zero. < A new feature was repre- 
sented by the provision of hags of oxygen, for 
the purpose of inhalation by the aeronauts after . 
attaining high elevations. It will he remembered 
that in 18(52 Messrs Glaisher and Cox well ascended 
from Wolverhampton for the purpose of making 
scientific observations from a balloon, and that 
they then reached the extraordinary altitude of . 
seven miles above the earth. On this occasion, 
both the occupants of the car suffered very 
much, Mr Glaisher becoming quite insensible 
for a time. A similar experience seems to have 
been the lot of these French experimenters, 
one of them having fainted twice upon reach- 
i rig the altitude of twenty thousand feet, the | 
faintness being speedily mitigated after inhala- 
tion of the oxygen provided. The ascent was 
successful, but the height reached was far below ; 
that attained by Mr ^ Glaishcr and his companion, 
as already recorded. , 

A now kind of smokeless gunpowder has 
recently formed the subject of many experiments 
by the Wa^ Office authorities. This powder, the 
composition of which is a secret, is known m 
the Johnson-Barland, or for short, J.-B. powder. 
Its inventor claims that it gives greater velocity, 
Hatter trajectory, less recoil, and less fouling than 
ordinary government powder. It will. keep better, 
is safer to manufacture and to handle, and the 
weight is less than that of ordimiry powder. Its in- 
ventor states that he will soon be able to produce a 
cartridge which complete shall weigh one hundred 
grains less than those now hi use, while its per- 
formance shall be all that can be. desired. In the 
recent experiments with the smokeless powder, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that several of 
these claims are; based upon fact. There will be 
divided opinions among military men as to the ' 
advisability of using ' smokeless powder in warfare, 
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for, although the smoke must interfere with 
correct aim, it has often proved a friendly, shield, 
tinder cover of which victory has been gained or 
life has been saved 

How that we have come to the end of the 
long drought that has afflicted more or less a 
large portion of the country during the past 
summer months, it may be as well to inquire 
how long a time has elapsed since a similar 
occurrence of such absolute drought has been 
recorded. Mr G. J. Symons, P.R.S., writing from 
an observatory at Orowborough, in Sussex, states 
that it is more than forty years since the late 
absolute drought of thirty days in this part of 
Sussex was equalled. Mr Symons defines an 
absolute drought as a period of fourteen or 
more days with no measurable rainfall. 

In response to the appeal of the Royal Society 
of Victoria and the Royal Geographical Society of 
Australia, the Premier of Victoria has consented 
to place the sum of ten thousand pounds on the 
estimates for the purpose of Antarctic exploration. 
It is intended to interest shipowners in the enter- 
prise, and' ‘ masters of ships will receive special 
bonuses for different services in connection with 
it Thus, for every hundred tuns of oil from 
fish caught, south of a certain latitude, they will 
receive a sum of money. A special bonus will 
also bo given to any master of a ship who will 
pass still nearer to the South Pole, and also for 
establishing on shore a temporary observing camp. 
Two ships will be required for this work, and 
they must be ready to start by the 15th of next 
October. The sum of money named above is 
promised on the condition that other colonies 
will join in this scheme, which it is hoped will 
give a strong impetus to Antarctic exploration. 

According to recent advices, the Panama Canal 
scheme does not seem to be in such a flourishing 
position as its advocates and supporters recently 
endeavoured to prove. In one section of the 
Canal great difficulty lias been experienced with 
the soil, which, owing to heavy rains, is constantly 
thrown back into the excavated channel, so that to 
a great extent the work already done will have 
to be clone over again. Financially, the scheme 
seems also to be unsatisfactory. Up to the 
present time, five millions sterling have been 
paid as interest out of capital. It is estimated 
that at the present rate of progress the work will 
cost at least one hundred and twenty millions 
sterling yarn! the Company must earn five times 
the amount earned by the Suez Canal Company in 
order to coyer their working expenses, interest, 
imd other charges l 

A . paper . Was lately read before the China 
Asiatic Society by Mr Carles, lately vice-consul 
in Corea, giving an interesting sketch of that 
comparatively unknown country. He points out 
in this paper thaty owing to the position of Corea 
between China and Japan, it lias frequently been 
■invaded by both countries. As a relic of one of 
these invasions, which occurred, in the sixteenth 
century, there is a large mound at Katito, under- 
heath which are buried the ears and noses of one 
hundred and thirty thousand Cor earn But the 
country is now left alone by its neighbours, and is 
independent. / .The people are said to; be very 
peaceful, and to treat strangers well. The' women 
are allowed to go abroad only in the evening* 
when aR the men decorously retire indoors. The 


country is so primitive that the people have few 
wants. They have no trade ; there is nothing to 
invest money in, and apparently Corea is a para- 
dise for the lazy. The men are addicted to 
drink, but still more to the tobacco pipe, which 
is described as the curse of the country. The 
Corean goes about his occupation with a pipe 
three feet long in his mouth ; and whatever the 
nature of the work may be, whether digging with 
a spade or any other employment, the man devotes 
one of his hands to his precious pipe, which he 
will not relinquish for a moment. The result is 
that fifteen men do about the work of three 
Europeans. It is stated that the natural features 
of the country are very beautiful, and that the 
people take a great pride in it. 

A correspondent of the Times points out that in 
the recent debate upon the shot-firing clauses of 
the Coal Mines Bill, the speakers seemed to be 
unaware that a form of cartridge can be and is 
now used for blasting without incurring the 
slightest risk, and he supports Ms contention by 
publishing a letter signed by a dozen colliery 
managers of North Staffordshire. This letter 
states that blasting by means of gunpowder has 
been given up in many of the mines in that 
district for years, that now a water cartridge fitted 
with an electrical firing apparatus is used, and 
that its adoption is daily increasing, two hundred 
thousand shots having been fired by this system 
without a single accident. With regard to cost, 
the new method compares favourably with the 
use of gunpowder and the old-fashioned fuse, and 
the coal so obtained is in as good a condition as 
under the old practice. But in addition to these 
advantages, there is a sense of security experi- 
enced by all engaged, from the knowledge that 
the water in the cartridge quenches immediately 
the flame caused by the explosion of each 
charge/ . ■ 

’While the unfortunate English fanner has to 
complain of the numerous insect pests to which 
agriculture is subject, and which, owing to the 
late drought, have been more marked than ever, 
one pest at least has been found tins year to be in 
a minority. Few Wasps have been seen, except 
in some places where they are still abundant. At 
Maiden-Erleigh a wasp’s nest, after having been 
smoked with "sulphur, was recently dug out from 
a stack of turf. This nest measured "the extra- 
ordinary size of thirty inches in circumference, 
and contained thousands of wasps ! Its discovery 
was opportune, for a prize had been offered for the 
finest wasp’s nest, at the Cottage Garden Exhibi- 
tion in the neighbourhood, and this nest took the 
prize without any difficulty. 

The Atlantic steamship Wnbriti has gone 
through an experience which, luckily* is not 
common. Iii mid-Atlantic the lookout observed 
a huge wave approaching the ship, and the course 
of the vessel was immediately aitored, so that it 
might meet the wall of water obliquely. When 
the ship met the wave, it caused her to tremble 
from stem to stern'; and the rush of hundreds of 
tuns of water on the deck was so forcible that 
the thick brass rails on the bridge and the iron 
stanchions were twisted and broken, while the 
woodjl^p^pilrally was' 'crushed vinto- splinters// 
Luckily, there was no loss of life : but there 
was a panic amongst the passengers during the 
critical period. §£ would be interesting to know 
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whence this abnormal wave came, and how it 
originated. 

I)r Freire of Brazil, who has for the past seven 
years been trying to find a means of protection 
against yellow fever by inoculation, seems to have 
met with some success. Dr Freire works on the 
r principle of M. Pasteur’s methods— that is to say, 
he gets what is termed a culture liquid for the 
inoculation, and injects it subcutaneously. It is 
found that there is a mortality of about one per 
thousand for the inoculated, and one per cent, for 
those who have not been protected by the new 
method. In Bio de Janeiro, this year there has 
been no epidemic of yellow lever, a circum- 
stance which has not occurred for the past thirty- 
five years ; but how far this may be clue to Dr 
Freire’s system, it is impossible to "state. 

The introduction of liquid hydrocarbons for 
fuel on shipboard and to steam-boilers generally 
has recently made great headway. A series of 
experiments and tests are about to be made by 
Mr Thwaite, O.E., of Liverpool, and these experi- 
ments may possibly have great influence on the 
employment of liquid fuels in the future. The 
effects of air-supply, air and steam, and steam 
alone, will be considered, and the exact heat- value 
of different kinds of liquid fuel will be ascer- 
tained with precision. 

In one of the Paris theatres, some new appa- 
ratus has recently been tried for the purpose of 
securing safety in case of fire. The apparatus is 
governed by an electrical circuit, which can be 
closed by push-buttons in various parts of the 
building. The act of pressing one of these but- 
tons would be to drop the iron curtain that 
divides the stage from the auditorium, and at 
the same time to open numerous exit doors pro- 
vided in case of panic. In case no one should 
have the presence of mind to touch one of these 
buttons, the heat of the fire itself will act upon 
certain portions of the apparatus, so that the 
curtain will come down and the doors will open 
automatically. 

A new system of bootmaking has been intro- 
duced under the name of the Ab-inim Method. 
This word explains the method adopted • for the 
nails, of special make, are, by a machine, put in 
from the inside of the sole, so that the heads 
of the nails are towards the wearer’s feet. This 
inner sole is then placed on the last with the 
points of the nails upwards, and the upper part 
of the boot is pulled, over them and made fast 
with a special form of tool. The sole proper 
is then placed over the points, and is hammered 
down, tHe nails being then bent over upon the 
outside of the sole. It is said that the three 
portions of the boot are in this .manner so closely 
united that it requires special appliances to sepa- i 
rate them, the secret of this great amount of j 
cohesion being in the form of nail employed. ! 
It is said that dime is a great saving of time ! 
in this process. ’ I 

Some months ago there was a panic in London ! 
regarding a case of wholesale poisoning by means 
of ice-creams, and if we remember rightly, the 
danger was traced to the impure water employed. | 
in making the ice. It has just been pointed out : 
by an American doctor that the poisoning in such i 
a case may be due to chemical action which takes : 
place in the ice-cream freezer, and by whi h ih 
; zinc is dissolved. • ■ He has shown clearly, ■ by 


which was erected in the time of William the 
Conqueror, has been dug up from the bed of 
the Thames in the course of some excavations'- 
which have been lately made at Botolph Wharf. 
This is . a portion of one of the piles of the 
original bridge, which seems to have been oblong 
in section, instead of square, according to modern . 
ideas. The wood is almost black, and is oak ; but 
although saturated with water and blackened with 
its eight hundred years of immersion in mud and. 
water, it is still lit fox’’ service, ami might possibly 
do duty for another eight centuries. 

At the Manchester Exhibition a new form of 
forge-hammer is exhibited. This hammer no 
doubt owes its conception to the well-known 
steam-hammer of Haamytb, but it works by fclia 
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explosive force of gas. It will, if required, 
deliver one hundred and twenty blows per 
minute, each blow having a striking force equal 
to three hundredweight falling through a space 
of one foot. 


A WEIRD PICTURE. 

At the mouth of the beautiful loch which forms 
the harbour of Campbeltown, there stands an 
island called payaar, about a mile or so in circum- 
ference, On the side facing Campbeltown Loeli 
it slopes down to the water, but on the other 
sides it is precipitous. Its clife are indented with 
numerous caves, which are objects of interest 
and curiosity to : visitors, as they are easily acces- 
sible at nearly ail states of the tide to any one not 
afraid of a rather rough walk over boulders. In 
connection wdtlx one of these caves, there has, 
within the last few weeks, arisen an object of 
rather mysterious interest in the shape of a paint- 
ing of the Saviour on the cross. The cave in 
question is a double one, the main cave being 
about fifteen or twenty yards in depth, with a 
separate smaller one opening into it about half- 
way; in. In the recess formed by the junction of 
the two caves there * is a curious flat triangular 
surface of . rock exactly the size to contain the 
figure, with arms stretched on the cross ; and it is 
almost a stroke of genius to conceive the painting 
of such a subject in such a place, as the subdued 
light entering by the smaller opening, dimly light- 
ing up a recess which would otherwise be dark, 
gives the figure a" weird and mysterious appear- 
ance, which is most striking and impressive. 
It is full size, painted in oil colours, and re- 
presents a' full front view of the Saviour. It is 
a, realistic work, and, so far as can be judged 
by the dim religious light, well and powerfully 
drawn and coloured. The discovery created a 
powerful sensation, and it has attracted an almost 
constant stream of visitors from all parts of 
Scotland, This sensation was heightened by the 
mystery attending it, no one knowing when 
or by whom the work was clone. A gentleman 
named Mr Archibald Mduimon, however, has 
since acknowledged ‘ that I entered the double 
cave on the island of Davaar on several occasions, 
and painted the subject of “ Christ Crucified on 
the wall of the cave, in the most suitable place I 
have ever discovered for the purpose of portraying 
a subject ! have long had at heart. 5 


ROSES. 

* 1 .have roses to soil I I have roses to sell ! ’ 

The voice of the vendor grew faint as it fell 
I went to my whitlow and threw it tip high. 

Because ! loved roses and wantedtobuy. 

There were women and men speecliiig fast through 
■ H ..street, 1 ; . 

l The footways resounded with hurrying feet | 

I looked to the left, and X looked to the right, 

But the seller of roses was no wb ere in sight. 

*1 have roses, sweet roses ! ’—I heard it again, 

And a little-wan form hurried by in the rain ; 
l!d jmhdytb protect her— to shield her from harm- 
, H| wealth save the 1 roses that hung on her arm. 


She came to my beckon, so modest and shy, 

And blushed with delight when I offered to; buy. 

I took the best blossoms ; 1 gave what I chose ; 

She knew not the value of even a rose. J 

c l would not take money,’ she said with a tear, 
s If father were well, and if mother were here. 

I cannot help feeling — I *ve felt it all day — 

Ashamed to sell flowers that we once gave away V 

She fled, with a sigh, from my pitying sight. 

And hurried away in the gloom of the night ; 

While I by her words was instinctively brought 
To ponder the lesson unconsciously taught. 

Ashamed to sell roses ! and yet, day by clay, 

We are bartering treasures more priceless than they : 
The gifts God hath given— the best we have got — 
For perishing pleasures that satisfy not. 

We sell our smiles to the rich of the earth, 

Our favours ."for. what we conceive they are worth, 
Our. talents for treasure, our nature for name, 

Our wisdom for wealth, and our freedom for Fame, 

We are selling and selling — and what is unsold 
Is given on credit, with bond for the gold ; 

It is ‘ nothing for nothing,’ give nothing away, 

And count up to-morrow the gains of to-day. 

Poor seller of roses ! I see thee no more ; 

Thy fate is a secret I cannot explore ; 

Thy voice may be murmuring still in the night ; 

* I have roses to sell-— I have red ones and white V 

Ashamed to sell roses { Perhaps thou art now 
Where shame never flushes the glorified brow ; 
Perhaps thou art breathing the sweetness profound 
The great Bose of Sharon dispenses around. 

I know' not ; but, child, wheresoever thou art, 
Remembrance still claims thee a place in my heart ; 

I think of thee often, by poverty driven, 

Ashamed to sell roses thou fain wouldst have given. 

0, long may I follow that yearning of thine, 

To give, not to barter, the things that are mine ; 

And when the dark river rolls down to the sea. 

The shore may be golden for me, as for thee, 

Nannie -Power O’Donqghue. 
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white dome-clusters of the dim-leaved yarrow are 
flowering amid a miniature forest of green -mare’s-' 
tails and the downy stalks of the hetnioclc. 
Gardeners are only now beginning to see the 
beauty of the yarrow for deep borders, as they 
are beginning to see the beauty of the foxglove 
and the glory of the broom. Over there in the 
side of the wood-ditch are springing delicate tufts 
of spleenwort ; and already tlie flower-fronds of 
the hard-fern are rising from the nest of their 
dark-spread fellows. The graceful heart-shaped 
nettle leaf appears there too, with its purple 
stem, beside the tall magenta-coloured flowers of 
the bastard-thistle. 

A pleasant retreat, indeed, is the spot ; and 
through the tangled wood-depth, of a moonlit 
night, might be expected to come the revel court 
of Titania. Is not that one of her furry steeds, 
With velvet ears erect and bright wide eyes, 
cropping the green blade in the grassy lane path ? 
Her sleek chorister, too, the blackbird, has for- 
gotten to be timid as he bops across the ruts 
there, waiting doubtless for her coming. Whir ! 
What a rush of wings ! It is a flight of starlings 
disturbed from the grass-field below ; for these 
birds bring their young out to the fields this 
month in flocks of fiimdreds to feed. Round and 
round they wheel in the air, as if delighting in 
their power of wing, before finally settling on the 
grassy knoll a hundred yards away. 

A sunny knoll that is, where the birds feed 
undisturbed to-day, a small point in the land- 
scape ; yet it has a page of history to itself. 
On its summit once stood a Scottish queen, 
surrounded by a little group of nobles, watching, 
a mile to the north, the die of her fate being 
cast, the arbiter of life or death. Two armies 
lay before her. Ear off about the little village 
in the bosom of yonder hill she saw two dark 
masses gathered, with a battery line of guns 
between them. Those were her enemies ; and one 
of the horsemen behind them— it was only a 
mile away— she knew was her own half-brother. 
Nearer, on the lower rising ground, that the 
railway cuts through now, she saw her own 
troops gathering, a larger force, but without the 
advantage of position. And the queen watched 
and waited ; it was about nine o’clock of the 
morning. Presently, a cloud of smoke sprang 
but between the armies, and immediately was 
heard the roar of cannon ; the duel of the artillery 
had begun. During half an hour little could be 
seen for the smoke, and there was a constant 
explosion of ordnance. It must have been an 
anxious time. Suddenly, however, the firing 
ceased, the smoke rolled away, and the battlefield 
could be made out The queen’s cavalry had 
formed into line, had charged, and were driving 
the enemy’s horse before them. . Then a tear 
sprang tio the qiteexiV eye . as she saw her yanguard 
leave the hill, cross the open ground among the 
furze, and, with their gallant leader at their head, 
rush to storm the village. They disappeared in 
; the narrow lane, where the new church stands 
now in the hollow of the hill, and there could 
only be heard faintly their shout as they closed 
'he shot-reports of the 

- them from the hedge- 

lens and the village roofs, ; How was the day 
ig$ See! the enemy’s wing was wavering, 
was; giving way. Eight on, brave fellows ! brave 



vanguard ! press them bard. A few moments 
longer, and tbe day is yours. 

But look! A horseman gallops to the other 
wing-. of the enemy, where the Regent is riding. 
It stirs ; it moves down upon the village. Ah, 
where now is the queen’s reserve T Why does it 
remain inactive and aloof ? Are its rival leaders 
quarrelling over petty precedence, or is there 
treachery in its ranks ? The battle closes again 
about the narrow lane. The vanguard is attacked 
on either flank — it is overborne — it gives way. 
See ! they are broken ; they pour back out of the 
lane. Wounded, weaponless, they are fleeing, 
and with a yell their foes are upon them, cutting 
them down. But the reserve is moving at last V 
it may bring help ; it may yet retrieve the hour. 
Ah, cowards ! it breaks and scatters. The day 
is lost. Away ! then, away, poor hapless queen! 
Ply whip and spur for thy life. Neither here 
nor anywhere in all thy fathers’ kingdom of 
Scotland is there safe tarry iiig-place for thee 
now. And may heaven help thee in the hour 
of need, for tliou wilt find small help in man 
or woman. 

The starlings are feeding this afternoon on the 
Court Knowe, the hillock there, undisturbed, and 
it is three hundred and nineteen years since the 
stricken queen rode away through the hollow 
yonder •where the green "corn is growing. The 
suburbs of the city are spreading even over the 
battlefield itself. But ever and again, upon a 
summer day, there comes a pilgrim to stand a 
while in pitying silence on the little knoll under 
the trees, and to recall something of these £ old, 
unhappy, far-off things,’ as he reads upon' the stone 
there the royal moiiogram, and lire date, May 13, 
1568. 

Clouds, however, are beginning to gather in the 
sky ; a pair of swallows are flying low, skimming 
the grasses for insects under the edge of the wood ; 
and the hoarse note of the corncrake comes from 
the middle of the clover-field— signs, ail these, of 
coming rain. Tlie hay -makers are hurrying their 
harvest into small stooks, and a cool wind is 
rustling the braird of the corn. The sun is set- 
ting, too, and the sound of the tea-bell comes up 
through the wood. It is time to go home. 


RICHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHT, SHIPMAN. 

By the .Author of VMeiialah/ { .Toxra Herring/ 

‘ Court Royal/ jetc, 

CHAPTER XXIV.— A ROLLING STONE. 

Richard Cable started homewards. He had ; 
ridden his cob to Exeter, and biuuglit him on 
thence with the cattle by train. Now he drove 
him all the way back from Somersetshire to St 
Kerian, but not with, the van full of calves the 
whole way, for he sold them all before he had 
reached Launceston. Then, instead of going on, 
he bought up young cattle in Devon, to the north 
of the road, where is also a wide tract of very 
poor clay soil, worthless except for rearing stock. 
In the north of . Devon the soil varies to such an 
extent that one field may let for five times the 
price of the field next to it. Where the red soil” 
runs, there anything will grow ; where the white 
clay lies, there nothing will thrive. Now, after 
the old Roman road from Exeter to Launceston 
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passes North Tawton, it leaves the red soil for 
ever. On the" south of the road is good land- 
crops wave, and trees grow to stately dimensions ; 
for there limestone and volcanic tufa break out 
and warm and enrich the soil above. To the 
north of the , road is clay, and clay only, to the 
ocean, where crops are meagre and trees are 
stunted. Cable’s eye had been sharpened, and lie 
learned and took in much as he went along the 
road. Having bought young stock from the poor 
land, he turned his back 011 the west, and drove 
them to Exeter, and trucked them on to Somer- 
setshire again ; but not this time to Bewdley and 
Bath, but to the neighbourhood of Wells. He 
sold these readily enough ; and then he bought 
more calves and trucked them to Exeter, where 
on this occasion he had left his cob and van ; and 
then drove them to Launceston, disposing of most 
•of them before reaching home. 

From Exeter he brought with him seven pairs 
of new shoes, with perfectly clean smooth soles, 
of a pleasant brown ; and ever and anon, as he 
drove in his van, with the calves bleating behind 
him, lie opened the bag that contained the shoes, 
and took them out and counted them, and kissed 
the soles, thinking of the little feet they would 
clothe when brought to St Kenan. Richard had 
to halt continually on the road and buy milk for 
his calves, dip Ms lingers in the milk and let the 
calves suck them. It was tedious work ; but it 
would have been less tedious to another, for no 
■other was drawn homewards by such strong fibres 
from his heart. At length lie arrived within 
sight of St Kerian, and drove through the village 
street. The innkeeper came out to ask what luck 
he had had. ‘Middling , 5 answered Dick ; but he 
did not halt at the inn-door. Then out of his i 
smithy came Penrose the blacksmith with a 
cheery salute and his big black hand extended, 

‘Well, Cable, glad to seey* back. The little 
tins be all peart [bright]/ 

Richard nodded. He held the reins in one 
hand and the whip in the other ; he did not 
•accept the offered hand, but drove on. 

‘ What, Mr Cable ! 5 exclaimed the parson, who ; 
was on Iris rounds. ‘You 5 re home again ! I : m i 
■glad to see you have a carriage.— Your mother is 
fairly well, and the children— blooming rose- i 
■ 'buds/ , ; 

‘ ThankyVsir -l;*- Richard put the handle of his 
whip to his cap, and drove on. 

'^ Bicky r shouted Farmer Tregurtha over the 
‘hedge, ‘so you ’re home with your pockets lined j 
with money. I must look out for Summerleaze, 

•or you T 1 snap it a, way from under my feet/. 

‘I take nothing for which I cannot pay/ 

•answered Richard ; then he turned a corner and 
stopped the van, whereat the calves, thinking it 
meant milk and a suck at his hands, began to 
bleat. But he was not thinking. . at : that Moment 
of the calves. He saw before him the cob cottage, 
the limewashed walls gleaming white in the sun, 
and before the door stood Mrs Gable with little 
Bessie in her arms, and about her the rest, look- 
, ing down the road with eager eyes. 

What a cry of delight .when their father 
appeared with his van and cob ! Little Bessie 
struggled in her grandmother’s arms and clapped 
her hands ; and Mary, Ms dear Mary, came to 
him. with expanded arms, scudding along like a i 
seagull, and dived, into her father’s arms, clung ; 


about his neck and heart, and buried her face in 
his. Never Would lie forget that moment, that 
spasm of pride, that rapturous leap of his heart 
in Ins breast as lie saw her coming on, and 
shouted : ‘ No ! — not in Somersetshire, not any- 
where, is there such another little Mary !’ 

What a happy evening that was, with Ins 
children clustering round the calves, dipping 
their hands in the milk and laughing, but first 
shrinking at the mouths of the young creatures 
sucking their hands ! Little Bessie must pat the 
calves, and she quite fell in love with a young 
dappled Guernsey. What a pleasant supper when, 
they all sat round the table, but not before 
there had been a slight scuffle which should sit 
beside their father 1 Was there ever so dainty a 
dish served up at Hanford Hall whilst Richard 
dined there, as that great bowl of potatoes and 
turnips that now steamed in the midst of the 
table round which the bright and happy faces 
smiled and shone ! Then, when supper was over, 
came the trying-on of the new shoes ; and each in 
turn safe on her grandmother’s lap, whilst Richard ; 
knelt on the slate floor and fitted the covers on to 
the clear little feet he loved so well. For Bessie 
there was a pair of glazed patent leather that 
shone like sticking-plaster, and they had rosettes 
with steel buckles and beads over the instep. 
Bessie laughed and danced in her grandmother’s 
arms, and then cried to be held by her dad a ; and 
clung fast to him, and would not be put down or 
go to bed till he undertook to undress her, wash 
her, comb her hair, hear her prayers, and sit by 
her till she fell asleep. 

The happiness was of : short duration. Next 
morning, Richard went farther with his van 
and cob and calves, to the Mar/pie, to give an 
account to Jacob Corye of what he had done, 
how he had succeeded, and what he proposed 

tO dO. ; ■ . .• . 

‘There, now/ said the landlord of the Maggie, 
when he heard the results and saw his money. 

‘ I be glad, I be, to handle the cash ; but I be 
main better pleased to know that what some say 
are the maggots in my head have tamed into; 
butterflies, and not blue-bottles/ . 

After that, of course a second venture was-: 
agreed upon. Richard was to remain a week at 
home, make what arrangements he thought ; 
necessary for the children, and then start again 
on the road by Launceston to Exeter, driving 
young cattle before him. He was now eager to 
be gone. Not that he desired to be away from 
hirfamily, but that his ambition was fired. He 
was resolved at no very distant date to secure 
Simunerleaze, and build thereon the house which 
he had seen in a dream, and which he had 
declared to Tregurtha he intended to buld. How 
many times had wild ambitions and vague aspi- 
rations rushed through his head, and found 
expression on his lips, and nothing had come of 
them. One night a dream had passed before his 
sleeping eyes, a jumble of impossibilities, it might 
be thought, and now that dream promised to 
realise itself. 

Throughout the week; he was at home, Richard, 
was silent concerning one matter. He was ready 
to talk to his little ones about what he had seen 
—concerning the children of Mrs Stokes, the 
whirligig he had come across at Okelm'mpfcon, 
and the grand cathedral at Exeter, and the piebald 
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horses of a circus that had passed him on the and his horse, and feed his young stock and give 


road, and the militia reviewed at Wells, and the skimmed milk to his calves ; and the railway 
hot springs with foul smell at Bath ; and he had carriage ran away with money ;■ and the seven 
told his mother of his difficulties and of his little mouths at home cost more every day, for 


successes, of his mistakes and of his 


appetites grew with their bodies, and their cloth- 


experiences, of his prospects for the future, of ing and shoeing cost more also. Nevertheless, 
the certainty of his insuring a small fortune ; Cable put away money. 

but lie said "not a word about the discovery he But we are looking too far ahead. He had not 
had made at Bewdley. Nevertheless, that dis- started on his own foundation when Christinas 
covery troubled liis mind and kept him wakeful came ; he did so with the New Year, 
at night. It was a discovery that perplexed him The opinions of the St Kerian people under- 
beyond power of setting to rights. Why was went a change respecting him. Some were glad 
Josephine in service ? If in service, how came at the improvement in his circumstances 5 but 
she to be singing and playing in the drawing- others begrudged it. Most -wondered that he 
room that night? He knew so much of the should have done what was now obvious to all ; 
ways of good houses as this, that a lady’s-maid is they were uneasy at his having got his feet on 
not expected to sit down to the piano in the Luck’s road, when there were so many worthier 
room with her mistress. He also knew so much men, such as themselves, who wandered in 
of Josephine as this, that for her to associate Poverty Lane. Now, those vdio formerly had not 
with such creatures as Mr Polkinghorn would be noticed him, nodded when he passed ; and those 
unendurable. He thought of his own Polly : who in former days had nodded, shook hands ; 
perhaps the maids at Bewdley were like her. and those who had in the time when he broke 
Polly was a good girl, fond of work, and fond stones shaken hands, now asked him to lend them 
also of finery when she could get it. Polly had money, which was the greatest mark of esteem 
not been blessed bv heaven with much mind, and they could show him. The St Kerian folk were 
what little mind she had was uncultivated. She in that transition mood in which it would take 
could read, but read only trash— police intelli- very little on his part to bring them into the 
genee and novels. She could write, but not spell, most cordial relationship, and make them forget 
She could talk, but not of anything beyond that on one side he was not a true-blooded Cor- 
village gossip. Could Josephine have borne the irishman. The women were specially disposed in 
daily society of Polly, could she breathe in such Iris favour, because he had proved himself so 


an atmosphere of vulgar interests ? 


tender and true a father to Iris orphan girls; and 


Either Josephine was very much other than some Were most especially so disposed because 
what he had supposed, or she was now completely they considered him to be a widower* But 
out of her proper element, and -suffering accord- Bicliard Cable took no notice of the revolution. 


ingly. It was possible that her pride, her head- 
long self-will, coupled with pride, had made her 


He called at none of the houses of the villagers ; 
he scarcely spoke to those whom he passed ; he 


throw up all the advantages she had got by the returned their salutations without cordiality ; and 
will of Gabriel Gotham. Kichard recollected now he never went to the public-house, which was 
that she had told him her mother’s fortune, the more to be marvelled at,, because, whilst from 
which ought to have come to her, had been mis- home, he lived entirely in taverns. Perhaps that 
managed and lost. It was by no means impos- was why he eared for none when at St Kerian, 
sible that Mr Cornell! s, for whom Bichard enter- and spent all his available time in his cob cottage 
tamed the greatest aversion, might have met with among Iris seven little maids, 
a reverse and be ruined. Then, how was it that Christmas came— the second, since Bichard 


a reverse and be ruined. Then, how was it that Christmas came— the second since B-iehard 
J osephme, being', so close a friend of the Sell woods, Cable and Iris family had been at St Kerian. 
was allowed by them to drop into a menial sifcua- The first saw him in great poverty, without pros- 
tion ? They were well off, always ready to do pect of betterment ; the second shone on him with 
what was kind, and be helpful to those in distress, a future opening before him ; but it did not find 
Yet it was' the Selhvoods who, according to Mr him, for all that, with a more softened and 

Polkinghorn, had recommended Josephine to her Christmas-like spirit. He arrived at home on 

present place. the eve. 

‘ I wish I could have seen her,’ mused Bichard. Over the great fire that burned on what is- 
e It wpulci be painful to me— -but for all that, I locally termed the 4 heath-grate ■ hung a caldron, 
wrisK L when I go back again in which was boiling the plum-pudding for the 

to Bewdley, I ; must try and see her without morrow. Cable sat in the armchair by the fire, 
letting lief see me. I ’d like to know how she with little Bessie on one knee, and Susie on 

bears the change. I’d like to see how she looks the other, with Lettice standing in the chair 


| — as a servant’ He laughed. 4 And to be . con- behind him, scrambling up his back, and the four 

; “■ ' eidered a low lot;!’ v other children sitting on . their staols.in a semi- 

Dicky Gable did not go near Bath on Iris second circle round the fire. They were in neat stuff 

J HI ; •. expedition ; lie went into another part of Somer- frocks, with clean white pinafores over them. 

I Jf§ set. He was away for some time. After this, he The father was full of joy and fun, when a tap 

I || - was able to stand unsupported by Jacob Oorye. camo at the door, and some neighbours entered to 

He became a cattle-jobber on Iris own bottom; congratulate him on Iris return and to hear the- 

but he always dealt for Corye whilst dealing for news. 

himself, and to Corye he always gave double They stood before the fire, thrusting the little 

J pro fits, for it was the landlord of the Magpie who girls aside, talking, asking questions, hinting: 

: had put the plum into his mouth. He began to pretty broadly their desire to know how his 

l‘ i \ turn over money very fast. He had a good deal of affairs went— well-intentioned visitors, with kindly 

[’ j J expense on Iris journeys ; he had to lodge himself meant inquiries, but vexing to Gable, who did not 

I I S ; t — ! 
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care to lie disturbed. He answered shortly, 
with gravity ; he showed no pleasure at the visit ; 
he put aside their questions unanswered. He 
did not ask the intruders to be seated and take 
v §• a pipe ; so that, after a few minutes, somewhat 

disconcerted, they retired. An opportunity for 
| conciliation had been offered, and rejected. 

Bichard Cable had never cared for the society 
of his fellow-men, even in the old days, but then 
| lie had not shunned it. Now that he had entered 

V on a business which took him among men, lie 

;|i . valued his privacy more than formerly. He was 

; f not at home for very long, and whilst there, he 

desired to be left alone with his precious ones. 
The St Kerian people were not travellers; they 
'I remained stationary where their fathers had stood, 

and their grandfathers before them. Bichard 
Cable had become a rolling stone, after having 
J; fallen among them with every promise of becom- 

ing a fixture. The proverb says that a rolling j 
stone gathers no moss ; but the St Kerian stones j 
| collected very little, and Cable at every roll came 

| back with the gold moss clinging to him. A ] 

i rolling stone he was, stony to all he encountered, 1 

hard, unyielding ; hut with his centre of gravity 
jf never displaced, always drawing him towards 

b the cob cottage ; and when he was there, there 1 

!r was nothing stony about him, there he was soft, 

soft as moss. .. 

Scarce had the visitors gone, when another rap 
came at the door, and before he had called to 
enter, the door flew open, and in. danced several 
$ mummers. St George, with a tin pot and a 

I cock’s feather for helmet, and plume, and a flshpan 

lid for shield, and a red shawl for mantle ; 

!' the dragon of- pasteboard, overlaid with tinfoil. 

| King -Herod with a gold-paper crown and corked I 

| moustache and beard. Beelzebub with a black j 

I sweep’s suit, and complexion to match. Some ! 

| of the smallest of the children began to cry — 

| Bessie and Susie, who were on his knees ; Lettice 

| stood behind him, peering over his shoulder, feel- ; 

h ing herself safe behind such a bulwark ; but the ! 

I- others laughed, jumped about like kids, and 

f, clapped their hands. Cable would have driven j 

I ; the mummers out ; he threatened them ; but 

■ ' ;dMary mid. Afar^hai' interposed- and entreated him 
1 to let them see the show. Then ensued the old- 

I fashioned masque of St George and the Dragon, 

| in doggerel rhyme. The mummers were all boys, 

§ and they had learned the traditional play by 

| heart. They recited their parts without much 

I animation and action, as though saying their 

| collects in Sunday school. It was dull fun to 

I Cable ; but it delighted the little maidens, their 

A | delight reaching its climax when Mary cried 

| . out: ‘Oh ! I know who St George is ! You 

are Walter Penrose.’ Thereat St George inter- 
rupted the performance to pull a huge, red- 
streaked apple, a quarendon, out of his trousers- 
i : 'pocket, and present it to Mary with a bow and a 

I laugh : £ And this is St George’s Christmas present 

f ■ . to little Mary Cake.’ 

I Then the demon brandished bis club, made 

of sacking, enclosing hay, and, banging the per- 
formers with it right and left, shouted at the 
top of his voice : 

. ‘Up ami Cometh Beelzebub, 

And knockcth them all down with his club,’ I 

Whereupon, the , mummers danced out of the 


door. Then Richard Cable stood up, put down 
Bessie and Susie, shook off Lettice, and went to 
the door and put the bolt across it and turned 
the lock. 

‘ 0 father ! ; cried Mary, 4 wasn’t that kind of 
Walter ? He is so good! He always gives .me 
sugar-plums whenever I see him.’ 

* My dear Mary, 5 said her father, 4 I object to 
you receiving any presents from any St Kerian 

people. Walter Is he the blacksmith’s son ? 

Well, the time will come when you will hold rip 
your head too high to take apples from and play 
with the sons of common village blacksmiths,— 
Throw that apple away ! 5 

4 0 father ! 1 cried all the little girls together. 

c Don’t say that/ pleaded Mary. ‘Take out 
your knife, father, and cut the apple into seven.’ 

‘ Very well/ lie said moodily ; ‘this time, but 
this only. Let it be the last ; and understand, 
Mary, that you take nothing again from Walter 
Penrose or from any other St Kerian child.’ 

4 But, papa/ said little Mary, 4 Walter is so kind, 
and when we get old, I am going to be his little 
wife.’ 

4 Never/ said Cable angrily — c never. 5 

Then, all at once, outside burst forth the song 
of the Christmas carollers : 

* Hark ! the herald-angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King, 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 

God and sinners reconciled/ 

But Bichard Gable did not open the door and 
look forth, and wish the singers a glad Noel, and 
oiler them plumcake and a jug of cider. In all 
his children’s eyes looking at him was trembling 
entreaty, but he heeded it not. He sat by the 
fire, looking gloomily into it. 

Then the seven little girls raised their voices, 
and sang inside the cottage, along with the choir 
without : l. • 

4 Joyf nl, all ye nations rise, 

.Toin the triumph of the skies ; 

With the angelic host proclaim, 

“ Christ is born in Bethlehem.” 5 

4 My children sing better than the trained 
choristers outside/ said Cable to himself. He 
sat motionless, though the earollers waited with- 
out for their Christmas greeting. They did not 
get it. The rolling stone was stone indeed ; and 
the more it rolled, and the more the prospect of 
gathering gold inoss opened before it, the more 
flinty it became. 

Then the choir went away ; and the hushed 
children and their silent father heard the singdrs 
carolling before another house half' a mile away. 
The music came to them faint and sad. There 
was no peace, no mercy mild and reconciliation 
in the heart of Bichard Cable that , Christmas 


BUS SI AN FISHERIES. . 

In the Arctic regions, so greatly does flsh prepon- 
derate over all other kinds of food, that the people 
there have often been grouped together under the 
name of Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters ; and there 
have been naturalists who have followed this idea 
so far that they have been able to discover a fishy 
type of physiognomy among them. Some of these ' 
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people In the course of their lives probably never 
taste any other kind, of food ; and as its peculiar 
richness in fat especially adapts it to their re- 
quirements of an easily digestible heat-giver, it is 
well that nature has been so lavish in peopling the 
waters. So numerous are the individual members 
of the finny tribes, that they may be said to exist 
in their myriads, thus forming a striking contrast 
to land animals, which are comparatively scarce. 
This abundance of fish arises from the evenness 
of temperature of water as compared with land. 
Seaweeds grow luxuriantly in latitudes where 
land-plants of any importance would be an impos- 
sibility, and thus the primary requirements of a 
large population of animals are supplied. If it 
were not for this supply of seaweed, it is not too 
much to say that the Arctic regions would be ] 
almost uninhabited ; but, thanks to the conse- j 
quent abundance of fish, the Eskimo and the 
Samoicles extend themselves to within ten degrees 
of the Pole, 

In a cold country like Bussia, three-quarters of 
which has a mean annual temperature of only 
forty degrees— that is, of only eight degrees above 
freezing-point, and nearly half of which has a 
mean January temperature of more than twenty- 
two degrees of frost— there are millions of people 
who must depend on the sea, the lakes, and the 
rivers for a very large proportion of their daily 
food, and who rarely if ever partake of animal 
food except in the form of fish. To them, the 
takes of salmon, pike, shad, herring, cod, haddock, 1 
and dorse are as much a harvest as the har- 
vest of the fields is in more favoured regions* 
St Petersburg, indeed, is the metropolis of ' fish- 
dinners; nowhere else can fish be placed on the 
table in so many different forms, and nowh ere 
else , can so many fish-delicacies be procured : 
there, you may have endless varieties of fish- 1 
soups ; fieli baked, boiled, steamed, stewed ; fish- 
salad, fish-pies, fish-brawn, potted fish, marinated 
fish ; fish fresh, salted, dried, smoked, or frozen ; 
and when you have got through the catalogue of 
most European fish, you may begin again with 
preparations of fish-roes. 

The Arctic Ocean and the White Sea are 
extremely rich fishing-gimmds, and furnish most 
of the trade of Archangel. The fish of this region 
comprise the salmon, herring, cod, whiting, tusk, 
eoalfish, ling, polla 0 k r and dorse, many of which 
are sold m stockfish. The Baltic is not so rich, 

. and Supplies no stockfish except dorse. 

But it is in. fresh water that Bussia stands pre- 
eminent in Europe. Besides the fresh-water fish, 
there are the fish,, such as -salmon, sturgeon, eels, 
and so on, which ascend the rivers at certain 
seasons. Each river is let off in sections to 
farmers, some of whom are great capitalists; while 
others are obliged to advocate the principles of 
co-operation, or* to fish alone. Some rivers— the 
Volga, for instance— are strictly considered as 


form one of the ^ most remunerative sources of 
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Petchora, 900 miles long ; Mezen, 480; Dwina, 760 y, 
Onega, 3S0 ; Dniester, 700 ; Bug, 340 ; Dnieper, 
1200 ; Don, 1100; Kuban, 480 ; and the Ural, 
1020 miles in length respectively. Besides these 
giants, there are. hundreds of rivers which may vie 
in size with our own Thames and Severn ; and 
then there are thousands of sheets of fresh water, 
for a great portion of Bussia belongs to the Baltic 
region of glacier-formed lakes. These range in 
size from mere ponds to such a sheet of water as 
Lake Ladoga, which covers an area of 6330 square 
miles, which is equal to more than three-quarters- 
of the extent of Wales. Then there are — Onega, 
3280 square miles ; Salma, 2000 ; Peipus, 1250 ; 
Enara, 1200; Bieloe, 420; Ilmen, 390 ; and 
Pskov, 280. Our own largest lake is Lough 
Neagh, in Antrim, which only covers 153 square 
miles. Nor are the Bussian lakes mere gigantic 
horseponcTs, which might be drained as the Dutch- 
lakes have been ; but, like most glacier-formed 
lakes, they have considerable depth. Ladoga has 
a maximum depth of one thousand feet ; while 
several of the others range down to eight 
hundred. 

.From these statements, it will be seen that the 
aggregate amount of fresh water in Bussia avail- 
able for fisheries or for fish-culture is immense 
and it is everywhere thickly studded with pike, 
salmon, lake-trout, shad, thicksnonts, red breath, 
perch, and carp ; while the larger rivers also yield 
sturgeon. 

The Russian is to some extent prevented from 
settling down as an agriculturist by the amenities 
of his climate, hut more by Iris old nomadic blood, 
so that, in spite of the immense strides which 
civilisation has made in Europe, he alone is still 
a semi-savage. Pie still prefers a semi-noinadiu 
employment to farming, and the f I’esh- water fish- 
eries meet his requirements. 

In the south-east of Bussia is the greatest salt- 
lake in the world, the Caspian Sea, which has an 
area of 130,000 square miles— -that is, an area 
greater than all the British Islands put together, 
with an additional island larger than England 
thrown in extra — is intimately connected with the 
fresh-water fisheries of the Volga and the Ural ; 
for the fish migrate from fresh water to salt, and 
from salt to fresh, there as elsewhere. The great 
fishery of this region is that for the sturgeon 
(Accipenser durio), and its kindred the great 
sturgeon or beluga (A. huso), the sewrtiga (A. stel- 
tains), the osseter (/lV Guldeiistadtii), and the small 
sturgeon or sterlet ( A . mtlmsus) ; also for the 
salmon, white salmon, and kuifefish. The sturgeon 
family attains to an enormous size, especially the- 
beluga, which sometimes measures twenty feet in 
length, and weighs two thousand five hundred 
pounds, though specimens" of over one thousand 
pounds are rare. The sewrnga is also a giant; but 
the other sturgeons are seldom taken above six feet 
in length. -The number of these giants 'disposed of 
annually at Astrakhan has in some years been 
enormous— three hundred thousand stmgeons, one 
hundred thousand belugas, and millions of the 
others. No wonder that there are complaints of 
the failure of the supplies, and, as is usual where 
ignorance prevails, the mischief is attributed to 
every cause but the right 5 It is because - of the 
steamboats ! J says the moujik, and forthwith the 
moujik hates the sight of a steamboat But steam 
or no steam, the sturgeon of the Caspian may 
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soon become as rare a - -curiosity as Thames 
salmon. 

Astrakhan, the principal Caspian port, is one 
of the most important fishing-stations in the 
world. From this region alone the Russian 
revenue nets about a million pounds sterling for 
fishery licenses ; and during the fishing season, 
twenty thousand -strangers, ** ranging in degree 
! from simple labourers to gigantic capi talists, come 
j in to compete with the regular inhabitants for the 
profits from the fish industries. 

The fishery-trades are systematically pursued 
in Russia, since so much/ of the national life 
depends on these industries. As a general rule, 
a Company of capitalists begins by forming a 
fishing-station (• utschiug ) ; and here they make a 
dam ; they catch the fish ; they manufacture nets, 
harpoons, traps, and lures ; they convert fish* 
refuse— heads, hones, scales, entrails, and sounds 
—into glue, gelatine, and isinglass, or even into 
manure ; they split, clean, salt, smoke, or freeze 
the fish ; and they distribute them through the 
country to their agents for sale, much of this 
latter work being clone by sledges in winter, to 
save freight. They also pursue the more lucra- 
tive fish -industries, such as manufacturing the 
finest kinds of isinglass and gelatine, as well 
as that curious fish-product known as caviare. 
<J Twas caviare to the general,’ wrote Shakspeare, 
when the Russian Company of London intro- 
duced it to this country ; and unless men train 
themselves to like it, just as they train them- 
selves to eat olives, they are still likely enough 
to splutter when they get a mouthful of it. 
Caviare is the roe of the sturgeon tribe of fish ; 
but salmon and pike roes are usually added, 
to assist in increasing the bulk. The roe is 
cleaned, then washed with vinegar, salted, and 
dried, when it is packed in casks. The best 
quality is prepared more carefully from the stur- 
geons alone. The salting is conducted in long 
narrow bags of linen, which are lnmg along a 
cord and half-filled with roe. A very strong 
brine is then poured into each bag until it over- 
flows. When the brine has all passed through, 
the bags are taken down, carefully squeezed, to 
expel all superfluous liquid ; and after a short 
exposure to the air, packed in casks. The finest 
quality of caviare made is that prepared from 
sterlet roe ; but this is said not to find its way 
into commerce, being reserved mainly for the 
Czar’s table. It has been stated that three and 
adialf million pounds of caviare are annually 
packed at Astrakhan alone. 

Every known method of fish-capture is probably 
pursued in Russia, from the spear to the hook, 
and from the net to the trap ; but as the Russian 
fishes for commerce, and not for sport, the sanity 
of a man who prefers a / fly 5 to a dragging net 
would be strongly questioned. In other: -words, 
‘legitimate sport’ is a consideration which never 
enters a Russian’s head. The fishery is the best 
harvest, and the best man is he who boasts the 
biggest take. The fishing- season is a time of joy, 
for then each man knows he is laying in a stock 
for the winter, or is earning his best wages. At 
the fishing-season, therefore, the villages are full 
of life and merriment. Bonfires are lighted on 
the shore, to prepare food for the fishermen, and 
carts are held in readiness to take the monsters 
oil at once to the cleaning-houses, where men 


and women are busily engaged in the various 
processes. vAAA-':: 

Night expeditions are preferred b} r the villagers. 
Beyond the prow of the boat hangs an iron cage, 
in which burns a fire of pine-logs. The fish come 
in shoals towards the light, and a man standing 
in the boat harpoons them with a spear of three 
prongs. Now and again, down goes the spear ; 
and when it is drawn in, a finny monster is wrig- 
gling on its prongs. This is drawn into the boat 
by means of hooks, and the men immediately row 
to the shore with their prize. It is a weird sight 
to see the immense expanse of water dotted with 
these moving fires, and surrounded by the sta- 
tionary fires of the encampment, with the dark 
pine forests for a background ; it is weird to hear 
the shouts from boat to boat, and the loud merri- 
ment of those on shore. 

The capitalists who fish for a season go to work 
more systematically. They first of all construct 
an utscldug or ‘ fish-dam.’ Stout poles long enough 
to project a foot out of the water are driven into 
the bed of the river until they reach right across. 
A strong rail joins the tops of these posts; and 
to this are fastened constructions of basket-work 
which do not touch the bottom. On this arrange- 
ment, against the stream, are placed a number of 
chambers or compartments of basket-work with a 
swing flap or door. When the fish comes against 
the flap, it opens, admits the fish into the com- 
partment, and then closes. Occasionally, such a 
chamber is lowered into the water by itself by 
means of a number of ropes. In these compart- 
ments are arranged several strings, attached to. 
floats in such a wav that by watching the floats 
it is easy to see when a capture is made. In 
winter, one of these compartments is let down 
through a hole in the ice, and a hut is erected 
close by for the watchers. Sometimes, especially 
in winter, the tell-tales, instead of being attached 
to floats, are fastened to bells, so that the attend- 
ants may remain on shore by their fire until 
they hear the fish ringing his death-knell. 

Occasionally, a cable is sunk into the water ; 
to this are attached a certain, number of night- 
lines baited with a kind of. fish known as an 
obla. Whenever the compartments or night-lines 
are examined, a man stands ready with 
gaff, which he plunges smartly into the gills 
of the fish as soon as it appears' on the sur- 
face. A rope is immediately fixed to the gaff, 
and the boat makes for the shore, where the 
fish is more readily despatched. The cleansers 
commence operations by beheading their fish ; 
they then open it and carefully remove the roe, 
which is placed by itself in a tub, and sent off 
to the caviare-works. The sounds are next taken 
out and hung up on a long line to dry in the 
sun. The inner fat is no w scraped out, arid 
sent away, to be clarified and made into a kind' 
of fish-butter. The flesh is last of all cut up 
into convenient slices, and salted or smoked as 
the case may be, or preserved in ice, to be sent 
all over Russia as fresh fish. 

Some years back, the entrails and refuse were 
thrown away, and were at once seized by 
cormorants, which came in great numbers ; ’ but 
in the best regulated fisli-villages, the modern 
economic chemist lias set to work to . convert 
all this refuse into isinglass, glue, or manure. 
He acknowledges nothing as ‘waste,’ and has. 
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not only banished the word from his vocabu- 
lary, but has actually shown that some ^ of the 
most solid profits of a fishery are realised by 
* gathering up the fragments/ 

THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.— THE CATASTROPHE. 

There does not often happen a tragedy of a 
character to excite and absorb the interest of 
the Anglo-Indian community, who, as a rule, are 
obliged to be satisfied with the most they can 
make out of such social doings as ordinarily take 
place, in dearth o£ other matter* But the ter- 
rible occurrence at Jullabad in the ‘cold 
season* before last, created a sensation profound 
enough to monopolise everybody’s interest for 
nearly a year afterwards— to the manifest advan- 
tage,* it may be remarked, of those individuals 
whose social escapades during that period of 
absorption would otherwise have, received the 
warm observation to which they were entitled. 
But nobody— not even Mrs Colonel Speedy, the 
dread and respected ‘leader* and lawgiver of 
Jullabad society, without whose revision and 
sanction no scandal was permitted to go forth 
into legitimate currency— had any mind to spare, 
during the continuance of the Jullabad sensation, 
to go into, minor matters. 

It was with amazement loudly expressed, and 
with a deeper feeling of pity seldom expressed 
at all, that the station heard of Colonel Humby’s 
marriage. Colonel Humby was Deputy-Com- 
missioner of the district of Jullabad. This was 
his second marriage, and his former wife was not 
a year dead. The man was nearer to fifty years 
of age than to forty; and hard drinking and the 
unrestrained indulgence of violent passions had 
left their dire stamp upon features which nature 
had made none too attractive. How any woman 
of Caucasian race could have so shut her eyes 
as to give herself to such a man, was in itself 
amazing ; but the amazement became astounding 
when it was credibly reported that Colonel 
Humby’s second wife was young and charming, 
well-bred and rich. 

The feminine portion of Jullabad were pale 
with womanly indignation. The unmarried men 
developed a kind of madness — even the married 
men caught it ; for it was only human nature in 
revolt against an outrage. There was drinking 
at the messes and Assembly Booms such as no 
one remembered before, and play seemed literally 
reckless. Everybody knew Colonel Humby ; and 
it was monstrous that he should have got a wife 
so young; and so charming, so Well-bred and so 
rich, as this second bride was reported to be. 

But although the indigmition of Jullabad was 
both loud and deep, the 4 pity of it * was that 
which was deeper still and about which no 
tongue spoke. : The late Mrs Humby was not 
va beautiful woman or a social figure ■ of any 
degree ; . people saw very little of ' lier ; but 
they knew she had clung to her husband with 
an ill-requited fidelity which had helped him 
upward in life, and more than once saved 
hint from death itself — that she had lived a 
slave, and had died from brutality, as her 
■ reward. . Everybody knew this, and that Colonel 


Humby was a murderer whom the law had no 
power to touch. As soon as he buried his wife, 
he started off' to Europe on a year’s furlough; 
and now he was bringing back, inside of nine 
months, this second wife— the only child and 
heiress of a millionaire I As has been said, wrath 
and indignation against the man were loud on 
every tongue ; for the ill-starred bride there was 
deep pity. Jullabad knew nothing concerning 
the second Mrs Humby except that she was Ame- 
rican by birth, not English— until an officer in the 
Southwold Fusiliers, who had once met her, sup- 
plied a few further particulars. Her father had 
made a fortune in the West Indian trade. Lieu- 
tenant Everest had made their acquaintance a 
couple of years ago at Mentone, where they were 
staying on account of the old gentleman’s health. 
All the charms of youth and beauty, and inno- 
cence and amiability, were embodied in the Ame- 
rican maiden. Interrogated to account for her 
accepting Colonel Humby for a husband, Lieu- 
tenant Everest was dumb— it was unaccountable ; 
and the contemplation of the fact made him, who 
had seen her, look like a man who had been 
ravished of his own bride on the very steps of the 
altar. 

Oolonel Humby and his bride were in its midst 
before Jullabad became aware of the fact. Ho 
preparation of any kind had been made at the 
colonel’s bungalow, the colonel himself, presum- 
ably, regarding such preparations as unnecessary ; 
so that the second Mrs Humby found the place 
exactly as the first Mrs Humby had left it— even 
to the details of the latter’s slippers and dresses, 
which still occupied their accustomed places. The 
first time Colonel Humby was seen after his 
return his face flamed with brandy, as of old ; but ’ 
none anticipated otherwise. Of Mrs Humby, Jul- 
labad could not get a single glimpse. The colonel 
never went to church, and very likely refused 
to allow her to go ; at all events, when two Sun- 
days had passed and Mrs Humby did not appear, 
Mrs Colonel Speedy, sitting in council over a 
five o’clock tea in her veranda, decreed that she 
herself and four other ladies of lesser degree 
should ‘call on’ the poor bride in due order of 
precedence, and bring all the social battery of 
the station to her relief. So, one after another, 
they called, and were received timidly and grate- 
fully by the young wife. But their calls were 
not returned. Sometimes in the early morning 
Mrs Humby was passed on her pony in the par- 
tially reclaimed tract of jungle which was digni- 
fied with the name of ‘The Park ;’ sometimes 
she was seen sitting alone in the veranda reading 
or sewing, or wandering about the garden in the 
late evening ; but she was as isolated from all 
intercourse with human beings —except her native 
servants— as if her husband’s bungalow were a 
zenana. 

In tins matter, Colonel Humby was too strong 
for Jullabad. He cared nothing for society in 
the station, which, inti eecl, he had long ago pro- 
, voiced and defied to his utmost, so that he could 
add little more to his unpopularity no w ; and he 
was his wife’s lord and master. For what people 
said he did not care ; he required his wife to 
obey his will, and to hold no : communication 
with others save with his permission and in his 

t resence ; and as, under the condition of Oolonel 
Cumby’s presence, no one desired any commimi- 
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cation with Mrs Hiunby, the result was her 
complete isolation. 

It was in February Colonel Hiunby brought 
his wife to J ullabad ; and by the time that people 
began to prepare for the annual migration to the 
hills— in the early days of April— the circum- 
stances of Mrs Hiunby had grown to be accepted 
as an established fact about which it was useless 
to talk any longer. In the stir of moving to 
the hills she was for a time forgotten. Etheria, 
the hill station which pertained to J ullabad, only 
fifty miles off, was a very delightful place and 
famous for its c pace , 1 so that for a couple of 
months pleasure reigned paramount in that bracing 
and wicked altitude. About this time, however, 
men who had been left behind on the hot plains 
for duty began to turn up, exhausted, for their 
six weeks’ leave, and these brought strange 
rumours with them. Colonel Hiunby was keep- 
ing his young wife on the plains for the hot 
season ! This was inhuman enough ; but other 
stories floated about on the air— stories spoken 
in whispers. The man was drinking heavily and 
using the poor child with cruelty. 

Among the officers who were obliged to remain 
in Jullabad for the necessary discharge of military 
duties was Lieutenant Everest of the Fusiliers, 
already mentioned. Three other officers of his 
corps remained, and from the veranda of their 
mess-bungalow there was a view of the c com- 

S nmd ’ belonging to the bungalow of Colonel 
iunby. Being imprisoned within-doors for ten 
or twelve hours of the blazing day, they sat 
smoking and talking in their veranda — or some 
distance out in the open— up to one or two o’clock 
iii the morning. One night in July — a still, 
stifling night, the atmosphere like that of a heated 
oven, though it was half an hour past midnight 
—the four men lay back in rocking-chairs in 
the open compound, languidly smoking, and for 
the most part silent through sheer want of breath 
to carry on conversation. All else was silent, too, 
save for the occasional hungry yelp of a pack 
of jackals prowling for offal in the vicinity of 
the bungalows, or the more distant cachinnat- 
ing bark of the ‘ laughing ’- hyena in the jungles. 
Even these wonted sounds were intermittent and 
faint under the atmospheric oppression. The still- 
ness was suddenly broken upon in a manner to 
rouse into instant activity the enfeebled vitality 
of the four officers and quicken their interest to 
a degree of excitement. Cries of alarm broke 
on the air from the direction of Colonel 
Humby’s bungalow. These were followed* in a 
minute or two, by the native servants dying in all 
directions from the compound. 

* Hiunby is in a fit , 5 observed one of the officers. 
‘I suppose he is thrashing the natives/ 

He had hardly spoken when a short, sharp, 
scream pierced the air, and the four men leaped 
to tlieir feet. . 

^ He.is killmg his wife E cried one.: 

There was a mi uiite’s silence— painful and 
anxious silence to. these chivalrous men, think- 
ing .of: the unprotected girl subjected to the 
brutality of a madman in that isolated bungalow. 
Then a white figure appeared in the veranda ; 
she stood for a moment in an attitude of fear 
and indecision, and turning her head quickly 
towards the door by which she. had emerged, 
Sprang from the veranda and ran down the garden 


among the shrubs. The four officers were in a 
distressing situation. The most chivalrous are 
bound, under the usages of civilisation, to hesitate 
before interfering between, man and wife. There 
was further reason for hesitating here. The 
man might be menacing her life, but they could 
not say so * lie might be simply treating her 
with that brutality in which the law passively 
licenses the unresisted tyrant. But for men in 
their position to thrust themselves, from whatever 
motive, into the domestic concerns of an official 
holding the high civil rank of Colonel Hiunby 
was an act of temerity at which they had good 
reason to hesitate. Officialism is the governing 
power in India, and a certain status in the 
‘service 7 carries with it (if need be) practical | 
exemption from the operations of the law. 

* There he is ! 7 was the exclamation, as Colonel 
Humby was seen reeling into the veranda. He 
appeared to be searching for his wife. Not finding 
her, lie stepped off the veranda and went slowly 
down through the garden, 

‘ He will find her — she is in. white. Are we men 
to stand here % 7 exclaimed one of the officers. 

‘ Not I, for one ! 7 answered Lieutenant Everest 
with set teeth. ‘If the man were the Governor- 
General, he shall not ill-use his wife again while 
I can protect her? He darted down the com- 
pound as lie spoke, followed by the others, and 
took a direction which led towards that part of 
the garden whither Mrs Humby had disappeared. 
Her husband was still floundering about among 
the bushes some cl istanee up. Everest had placed 
his foot upon the low earth -fence to step into 
the garden, when he saw her crouching in a 
heap beneath an orange-tree. The yoiin g officer 
remained where he was, ready to leap across. 
Colonel Humby called his wife’s name ; and the 
poor thing crouched closer to the ground with 
her hands' clasped above her head, as if to offer 
what frail protection they could against a coming 
blow. Everest’s blood boiled and his fingers 
twitched savagely, Begardiess of consequences, 
there was a " brute’s punishment awaiting the 
Deputy-Commissioner as soon as he discovered 
his wife’s hiding-place* The ; iiitoxicated beast 
was so long in coming ! Every detour to right 
or left among the shrubs made Everest’s teeth 
snap with impatience. 

Before the wished-for moment of dire chastise- 
ment, however, a shriek of agonised terror from 
Mrs Humby brought the officer with a leap to 
the spot. He staggered with horror when he 
discovered the cause, A cobra was wriggling up . 
the tree at the foot of which the unfortunate girl 
had been crouching. The deadly reptile paused 
; a moment in its ascent, and with glittering eyes 
and angrily extended ‘hood/ hissed its defiance. 
Everest had nothing in his hand ; and, oblivions 
to danger, clenched his fist, and dealt the dreaded 
snake so terrific a blow behind the hood that its 
spine was shattered, and it dropped to the ground, 
coiling and recoiling iii vicious knots, but power- 
less : to do further 'mischief. Then the officer 
■ raised the unconscious woman in his arms and 
bore her from the spot. The others, on hearing 
the shriek, had entered the garden too, and met 
Everest carrying Mss Humby. 

‘Hun quickly, one of yon, for Dr Bainsford — 
she has been bitten by a cobra ! 7 

‘ Good heavens ! \ was the exclamation of all 
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three together, Then one started at a run for 
the elector ; whilst another observed, below his 
breath : 4 If that is so, Charlie* the doctor will be 
little use ; she will be dead before lie is here. 
Take her up to the bungalow/ 

Halfway up the path, Colonel Humby stood, in 
flannel trousers and shirt. Mr Everest, carrying 
the girl in Ms arms, walked first, his two brother- 
officers following close behind. The Deputy-Com- 
missioner took a position in the middle of the 

path, evidently determined to allow them to go 
no farther. 

c What does this mean V demanded Iiimiby. 

c Your wife has been bitten by a cobra— let me 

pass, 5 answered Everest. 

The man seemed staggered for a moment, and 
looked closely into the white face which lay on 
Everest’s shoulder. Then he drew back a pace 
and glared at the young officer. 4 Put her down 1 5 
he commanded, pointing to the ground. £ What 
brought you there ? Put my wife down, I say ! 5 

The young fellows breath came quick and 
. hard, and for a short space he was unable to 
speak ; then, to the astonishment of his friends, 
he slowly and gently laid the unconscious form 
across the path, and having done so, drew himself 
erect and looked at Colonel Hurnby. The latter 
made a motion to approach his wife ; but in an 
instant Everest’s foot was across her ; and shaking 
in every fibre from excitement, lie put out his 
clenched hand and stopped the man. 4 Colonel 
Humby P he shouted, 4 1 will give you ten seconds 
to obey. Get out of my way, or/ — — 

Colonel Humby was sober enough to see his 
danger. With a low growl like that of a bafiletl 
beast, he turned his back and walked off. Everest 
drew a deep breath, and tenderly lifted Mrs 
Humby in his arms. They laid her on a couch 
in t he veranda, administering stimulants as well 
as they could, until Dr Rainsford arrived, which 
was in less than ten minutes. 

4 A cobra, did you say V inquired the doctor, 
proceeding to examine hands and feet for the 
puncture of the poisoned fang. 

‘ I saw it wriggling up the tree under which 
she was .sitting — 1 killed it, 5 was the answer. 

4 In that case, I fear I can do nothing. Poor 
child ! 3 .. V : I. 

■Tlie doctor failed to discover the mark of the 
snake's bite. He poured some brandy down her 
throat, and sat regarding her attentively with his 
hands, clasped under Ills ehin. A faint fluttering 
of her bosom and a movement of the eyelitfe 
aroused his interest, and he leaned over her and 
laid his hand on her left side. 4 She has not been 
bitten l The poor thing lias only been frightened 
almost to death. Stand back— or, wait ; let us 
carry this conch out into the open, 3 

It turned out as the doctor said. In a few 
minutes, Mrs Humby opened her eyes, closed 
them again with a shudder, anti began to breathe 
quickly. She had discovered the snake moving 
1 among the folds of her dress, and, with that efy of 
horror which they had heafdj had fainted. : . 

Colonel Humby now appeared upon the scene, 
and heard of his wife's escape with an appearance 
of -shocking indifference. 

Dr Bainsfonl remained a minute or two after 
the officers left, to have a word with the Depnty- 
Ooimn isskmer. 4 Colonel Humby/ he said, 4 it is 
not for others to interfere in any man’s private 




«affairs. I know you are indifferent as to public 
opinion ; but let me warn you of this fact, sir, as- 
a medical man. If you keep your wife on the* 
plains for the remainder of this hot season, you. 
will furnish another grave in the station ceme- 
tery before Christmas — in which case, colonel, yon 
may accept my assurance that a stronger power 
than public opinion will call you to account/ 

A fortnight afterwards, the few men in Jullabad 
made the discovery that Colonel and Mrs Humby 
were gone to the hills— had, in fact, been some 
days gone. They did not appear at Ethem ; and 
indeed it was not until their return — in the* 
middle of October— that people knew where they 
had been. 

Matters seemed to go on as usual. Mrs Humby 
was never met in the mornings upon her pony 
through the Park, but she was visible in the- 
veranda almost all day long, engaged in needle- 
work. As far as could be judged from such a view 
as was obtainable thus, she looked better; the atmo- 
sphere of the hills had brought back some colour 
to her cheek. And there was, besides, that sacred 
and silent expectancy in her bosom which gives 
brightness to woman’s eye in the midst of dark- 
ness, Was not the promise of this baby-life,, 
coming to brighten her own, more precious to the 
ill-used' and solitary wife than it ever can be to 
more fortunate sisters ministered to by the soli- 
citous love of husband and friends ’? 

Then came the time when she was seen no 
longer in the veranda. Even the masculine heart 
of Jullabad was touched when it became known 
that her infant was dead. The mother’s lot was 
darker than before. What went on in that 
bungalow nobody knew, for no European went 
there— no Englishwoman even could obtain 
admittance; to the house with a woman-s aid and 
•sympathy, when these were sorely needed in the 
time of agony and grief. The cro wrung outrage 
of all was soon made known, and drew a shout of 
indignation from the community : to attend Ins- 
wife in her illness, Colonel Humby employed a 
native doctor ! 

Public feeling at last became so strong against 
Colonel Humby ’s treatment of his unhappy wife* 
that a statement was drawn up, to be signed by 
every resident in the station, and forwarded to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the province— or if 
necessary, to the government at Simla itself. As 
Sir Charles O’ Reilly, the Lieutenant-General, was 
the first official in Jullabad, to him the deputation 
of ladies came with this paper for the sanction 
of his signature at the head of the list. The* 
general read the document through, and observed : 

4 Ladies, I would in this matter willingly sign my 
name to a stronger representation of the case. As 
far as I can judge, however, the movement is of 
a kind to do more harm than good to the poor 
thing whom we fill desire to befriend/ 

4 How so, Sir Charles V demanded Mrs Speedy. 
c Can anything be possibly worse than her present 
situation ? And we owe something to our- 
selves V 

4 Very true. But what could either the Lieu- 
tcnant-Govef nor or the government do ? They 
could only remove the man to another district* 
which would make things no better. And our' 
interference on her behalf would only deepen 
still more Colonel liumby’s unaccountable cruelty 
to his wife* You.- cannot: help a woman who is 
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; passively . submissive .to whatever treatment her 
husband deals out to her. You may pity her as 
r much as yon will ; you cannot help her.-- -We 
, had better let this movement drop/ lie added/ 

! pointing to the paper on the table. 

| 4 1 ’ll tell you what I would do, Charles/ said 

I the general’s lovely wife with flashing eyes, ‘ if I 
. were Mrs Huiuby ; I would roast the "man in the 
ashes of his own bungalow ! 3 
I Lady O’Reilly’s high-spirited declaration was 
the only comfort which the deputation carried 
I away with them. Convinced by what the general 
bad" said, the movement against Colonel Hiunby 
| was dropped ; but the sentiment of so exalted 
i and respected a lady as the general’s wife was too 
' precious not to be widely dwelt upon. In a few 
hours all Jullabad knew, with deep satisfaction, 

; Lady O’Reilly’s declaration that in Mrs Humby’s 
place she would roast her husband in the flames 
of his own bungalow. 

There was many a secret wish that Colonel 
Htimby might indeed goad his unhappy wife to 
some such desperate act. No one dreamed How 
nearly the outburst of Lady O’Reilly’s indignant 
heart foreshadowed the tremendous tragedy which 
appalled the community four-and-twenfy hours 
later. 

The following night there was a dance at the j 
Assembly Rooms ; and at about eleven o’clock, ] 
when the revelry -was at its highest, tiro band— j 
which played outside the building— suddenly ! 
stopped. For some seconds the dancers stood on 
flic floor, expecting the music to resume ; then an ] 
electric thrill of unaccountable excitement swept j 
through Lite crowd. A gathering and rising of | 
voices without caused a rush to the veranda. 
There was a dull red glare in the sky ; and 
smoke, flames, and fragments of burning wood 
were thrown up above the trees beneath it. 
Every person there knew that it was Colonel 
Hmnby’s bungalow that was burning— that in j 
fifteen' minutes the fire would have eaten it to I 
the ground. 


■ . LOW- TO NE D FI OTIC N. ; 

Many of the novels now published may be classed 
under the above heading, more especially those 
written by inferior novelists. Women are great 
offenders in this respect, some honourable excep- 
tions shining out among others like stars in a 
cloudy sky. Every day sees some new novel 
issue from the press, and chronicles the plunge 
of yet another aspirant for literary fame into 
the crowded arena, to swell the lengthy list of 
authors. 

It is a sign of the times that what are termed 
4 racy 5 novels are the most run after by the 
fiction-reading public, and consequently "those 
most readily accepted by certain publishers. In 
this . money-getting,; money-grubbing age, some i 
publishers and authors seem to have met on 
common, ground in pah.derii : gitb ; ;'a’^ 
taste, : and producing books which will not bear 
the test of being ■ read aloud in the home-eircle. 

/Among ; the worst offenders in such novel-writing 
are women, who choose risque subjects to write 
on, aud dwell with a minuteness of detail on 
topics which the purer-minded of their sisters 
would hesitate to speak of. There are exceptions, 


as we have said— women who do not degrade 
their talents, but write with a purity of purpose 
books whi eh it is a pleasure to read and re-read. 

Can any one, looking at the question of nine- 
teenth-century light literature from an un pre- 
judiced point of view, say that the style of 
writing now is an improvement on that which, 
obtained a centiuy ago? The novels of those* 
days were decided ly. coarse, their plainness of 
speech corresponding with the habits and customs- 
of the period ; but books were then written 
with the laudable intention of showing up the* 
vices of which they treated, and, if ’.possible, 
checking such vices by pungent and scathing 
satire; thus being in advance of fashionable 
modern society-novels, which, though more refined 
in speech, are more destructive to morality, hi 
that the authors gloss over sin, picturing it in 
alluring colours, wrapping it up in sensuous word- 
painting, and, while professing to disapprove, 
yet setting it before youthful imaginations in 
anything but its hideous reality ; or else write 
in such a matter- of- fact, eve ry - day - occurrence 
sort -of a light of vice as to rob it of its actual 
criminality. 

Both styles are deeply to be regretted, for ! both 
are working incalculable harm ; and it Is sad to 
reflect on the market^ increase of books of this- 
stamp. Rare, indeed, is it to find a novel in 
which the interest is not centred on the love of 
a man for a married woman, or of a young girl 
for a married man. We cannot blind ourselves to- 
what goes on in the world around us, but we do 
hot wish such knowledge thrust at us, so to speak, 
in fiction. That love is the legitimate theme of 
romance, one is quite ready to acknowledge, but 
not love of such a spurious, not to say sinful 
character. Without being unduly censorious, or 
wishing to attribute, to novelists who so syste- 
matically degrade their talents, absolute impurity 
of motive, it is impossible to do otherwise than 
lament the immoral tendencies of the age with 
regard to light literature ; authors, publishers, 
and the public are alike to blame. If such books 
were not eagerly song lit after, they would neither 
be written nor published, and we should he able 
to allow new novels to lie on our tables without 
fear of their contaminating the minds of - our 
growing families. It is no narrow-minded pnul- 
ishness which causes us to write thus ; it .is. a 
mere dealing with the acknowledged fact, that our 
lighter literature is each year becoming less 
moral, and that ; the e fleet of this deterioration 
in fiction upon the rising generation is already 
bringing forth evil fruit, and proving, by lowering | 
the wall between vice and virtue, disastrous in ! 
the extreme. 

It is not necessary -to .. mention 
who are in this respect the worst olfenders ; names 
will readily occur to those who indulge iu novel- 
reading from choice, or are obliged to .wade* ! 
through fiction for reviewing purposes. Of i 
avowed realistic writers* : those who follow? the 
French school, little need here be said ; ; .they, 
write with a motive; how far they are justified, 
in so doing is an open question. If good k done 
by such realism, it ‘is weighed down m the balance 
by evil — the evil of example not being one of the 
least of the faults to be laid at its door. Some 
one low down in the scale of literature argues ; 
c So-and-so writes in such-and-such a style, and 
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Ilia, or her, books always take ; 3 and then pro- 
ceeds to a slavish imitation of the subject handled, 
without the breadth and power of treatment 
which raised the other’s work out of the 
ordinary groove. Clever writers will do real 
abiding good if they refuse to follow the taste 
of the day for highly sensational matter, and 
use the talents given them to raise the general 
tone of fiction ; Alius setting a good example to 
the ruck of imitators who think only of the 
monetary side of the question, and write in a 
questionable style, because it pays them to do so, 
their excuse being : 4 We must live ; our profes- 
sion is literature ; and unless we write books 
bordering on, if not actually overstepping the 
bounds of morality, they will not be considered 
“racy” enough to meet the present taste, and so 
! fail to find a market . 3 

To such may be said : ‘Your brain-power is 
given you to employ for good, not evil ,* better 
never touch a pen again, than use that pen in 
a manner harmful to the world you live in 
by throwing wider open the, gate of pernicious 
literature . 3 

A remedy for this growing evil is not easy 
to find; -but if reviewers would steadily set them- 
selves against noticing in any way low-toned and 
i mmoral publications, the thin end of the wedge 
would be inserted. If such novels fell still-born 
frolii the press, publishers would no longer care to 
accept them ; and the supply being governed by 
: the demand, they would decrease in number, as 
writers turned their imaginations into healthier 
channels. An adverse review often helps much 
more to sell a book of a doubtful nature than one 
in its favour, condemnation merely stimulating 
a certain class to read the novel censured. But 
if such works were simply ignored, they would 
not circulate to the extent they now do. At 
first, it would be difficult to bring this rule 
into practice ; hut it could be done if the editors 
of the best papers and magazines, whose duty 
it Is to raise the tone of English literature, would 
agree with their reviewers that such publications 
as can be justly termed objectionable from a moral 
standpoint should not receive notice of any kind 
in their columns. Lesser lights would soon follow 
in the wake of the greater luminaries, and a 
salutary , check would be put on the low- toned 
modern novel. 

It is a social, question this of low-toned and 
harmful writing, touching so closely as it does 
on the morals of our youth, and one it is high 
• time was : takeii in hand and grappled with m 
serious, earnestness. 


A HOGUES 3 P IGTUEE-G ABLE R Y. 

IX TWO PARTS,— PART II, 

lx this Picture-gallery may he found portraits 
of f confidence 3 and ‘banco 3 men. The word 
banco was applied to an old English game with 
dice ; and this very game lias in America been 
. elaborated into a successful method' of swindling. 
The banco-man usually rents an office for a week 
or two,, or at anyrate until such time as he can 
find a goose to pluck; and he has two or three 
partners or confederates to work with him. One 
of these, a well-dressed affable gentleman to all 
■appearance, looks out in the principal streets of 


the city for a likely dupe. Having found his 
prey, the affable one rushes up to him, shakes 
hini warmly by the hand with ‘ How are you, my 
dear Mr Brown V The stranger draws back for a 
moment, and explains that he is not Mr Brown, 
but that his name is Robinson, of such-and-such 
a town. The affable one thereupon apologises 
for his mistake, and retires. But the name of 
Robinson is whispered to a confederate, and once 
more the stranger is stopped by a well-dressed 
man. He is in a strange place, and is flattered 
by being addressed by name, especially by one 
who seems to know plenty of people at home 
that lie knows himself, for the banco-man has 
had time to refer to a directory, and has posted 
himself accordingly. The fly is gradually drawn 
towards the web ; he plays banco with his newly - 
found friend, is allowed to win for a time, 
but at last draws a blank, and loses a lump sum 
of money. It is said that a certain lecturer on 
things esthetic, while he was in the States coaxing 
the "dollars out of the public with his 4 curls, 
sunflowers, and knee-breeches , 3 fell a victim to one 
of these swindlers, and left a large proportion of 
his gains as a tax on Ms simplicity. These men 
seem to be fascinated with their calling, for one of 
them is reported as having expressed himself as 
follows: ‘The prettiest banco is when we land a 
big fish. Talk about trout-fishing l Just think of 
the fun hooking a man that’s worth from five 
hundred to five thousand dollars ! Of course, it 
takes a man of education and refinement to do 
this sort of business, but there are several college 
graduates among our fellows . 3 

The well-known dictum, ‘ The receiver is worse 
than the thief , 3 is strictly true, for unless the thief 
can find a safe market for his ill-gotten property, 
his occupation is gone. Receivers in large cities 
generally follow some legitimate business, under 
cloak of which they can carry on their nefarious 
trade. They are cautious men, who seldom get 
punished, partly because of the great care which 
they exercise in dealing with their clients, and 
also because of the state of the American law, 
which renders it extremely difficult to bring home 
to a man legal proof of his guilt. The receiver 
| never deals directly with a thief, but always 
through a third person, generally the wife of some 
convict who is serving his time in prison. He 
gives the thief about one-fourth of the value of 
the articles which he purchases, and should they 
consist of plate or jewelry, the gold and silver are 
put into the melting-pot before he attempts to 
turn them into money. The petty thieves, pick- 
pockets, and shop-lifters, are his usual customers ; 
and if he is cautious, he will drive a profitable 
trade with very little risk to himself.; 

‘Sawdust-men 3 are a class of swindlers that live 
on the principle of ‘diamond cut diamond , 3 and we 
confess that we have no sympathy for their nume- 
rous victims, for the latter are quite as criminal 
as themselves. Their modm operand} is the follow- 
ing. They first of all obtain the names of persons 
who are regular subscribers to lotteries, and soon 
compile a list of those who ‘make haste to be 
•rich . 3 They now issue • a confidential ; circular,, 
which states in guarded language that they have 
for sale counterfeit notes of various denominations, 
which they are willing to dispose of for about ten 
per cent, of the nominal value. A meeting is 
arranged at , an office, and the would-be buyer 
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goes to make the purchase. He is shown, quail* 
titles of real notes, fresh and crisp from the 
government treasury, while their handler pretends 
that they are only splendid imitation ones. An 
assorted number of them are chosen, tied into a 
bundle, and thrown carelessly to the top of the 
desk at which the seller sits, which desk stands 
against the wall. He then opens the desk for the 
ostensible object of showing his client something 
else, the upraised lid hiding for a moment the 
bundle of notes. While this is proceeding, a 
confederate in the next room opens a panel in 
the wall, and exchanges the bundle for a similar 
one stuffed with sawdust. The stranger pays his 
money, and walks off with the valuable parcel. 
When he subsequently finds that he lias been 
cheated, he dare not seek the aid of the police, for 
of course his mouth is closed. This method of 
making the victim a participator in the crime is 
very clever, for it insures secrecy, and the sawdust- 
man continues to flourish. It is true that the 
panel trick has been worn somewhat threadbare ♦ 
But several other dodges quite as effectual are 
adopted to change the notes for rubbish. 

The horse is often truly described as a c noble 
animal, 3 but, by some strange fatality, it has given 
rise to more ignoble transactions than any other 
quadruped. The frauds that are practised at 
horse-sales are without number, and seem almost 
to justify the saying of an experienced dealer, 
‘Trust neither your brother nor your pastor if 
lie is trying to sell you a horse. 5 Let us trace one 
transaction of the kind. The prelude consists of 
an advertisement in one of the newspapers to the 
effect that a gentleman who is suddenly called 
abroad wishes to find a kind master for his beau- 
tiful brown horse, so many hands high, a fast 
trotter, and perfectly sound. Can be seen at his 
private stables. The would-be purchaser finds a 
commodious stable, the horse in apparent good 
condition, and commences negotiations with the 
glib-tongued man in charge. Presently a con- 
federate rushes in and displays a great anxiety . 
to purchase the animal. The man refuses to sell 
to him, on the ground that the newcomer is a 
mere dealer, who will sell the horse again, 
whereas the real object is to find a purchaser who 
will guarantee the favourite a good home. He 
would not sell to a dealer for thrice the money 
which he is asking for the animal. This seems 
conclusive ; but the confederate presently whispers 
to the first buyer that he is determined to have 
the horse ; and if lie, the first comer, will buy it 
fox* him, he will give him a commission of fifty 
dollars on the transaction. This temptation to 
make a ten-pound note so very easily is too much 
for Mr Yerdanfc Green, He buys the horse, and . 
leads him to a place agreed upon by the con- 
federate. But the man is not there, and the pur- 
i chaser has to keep Ms very sorry bargain for 
himself. A case is cited in this book of rogues 
where a purchaser drove away a horse so pur- 
chased, when it dropped down dead before he had 
covered many yards. The police keep a sharp 
lookout for these ‘ horse-sharps, 3 who are, how- 
ever, so careful to keep just within the law that a 
conviction seldom follows an arrest. 

r Qne more method of cheating, which is perhaps 
peculiar to the New World,, is practised in the fol- 
lowing, artful manner. The performer is known 
as a 4 gold-brick swindler, 3 and he is generally a. 


man of education and pleasing manners. With: a 
forged letter of introduction, he calls upon a 
well-to-do citizen, and for the first few weeks of 
their acquaintance his behaviour is all that can be 
desired. He then tells a plausible story to the 
effect that some years back he was instrumental 
in saving the life of a notorious burglar. The 
burglar, for an extensive gold robbery, had since 
been sentenced to several years 3 imprisonment, 
but was now at large. Anxious to do the man 
who had saved his life in years gone by a good 
turn, the burglar had confided to him the fact 
that the. produce of the gold robbery, buried, 
during his incarceration, was now, in the shape of 
ingots, again in his hands. The difficulty of dis- 
posing of these was somewhat great, an d v for this 
reason he would sell them for about half their 
value to his old friend, who, not being a convict, 
could easily realise them. The well-to-do citizen 
is invited to purchase some of the ingots, with the 
understanding that they are first to be submitted 
to assay, to test the quality of the metal. An ap- 
pointment is made with the ex-convict, and ail 
ingot is produced. A piece is broken off each end 
of the bar, and a file is used to remove some gold- 
dust from its centre. These morsels of metal are 
given to the purchasers, and by them sent to an 
assay office; and from that office an assay note is 
duly received to the effect that the gold is of fine 
quality. A sale of the brick or bricks naturally 
follows ; and the purchaser, who, by the way, is no 
better than any other receiver of stolen goods, is 
very well pleased for a time with his bargain. . 
The brick is ultimately found to consist of manu- 
factured metal with real gold ends, and a wedge 
of gold in the centre where it has been filed. 

Want of space will not permit us to describe 
more of the ingenious dodges which have been 
and are practised in order to defraud the unwary 
or to tempt those who are passing honest. But 
the examples cited may serve to put those on 
their guard wlxo are by their position likely to 
become a prey to evil-doers. We shall perhaps 
serve a better purpose by making a few remarks 
upon the general appearance of these, men who 
live by crimes against property, as indicated /by 
their photographs. 

| If we begin our review by a notice of the 
pictures of burglars, the reader will at once be 
! prepared to believe that.', the- Bilh:Sikes : type-;of 
countenance is predominant. But, alas for the 
falsity of preconceived notions, the reader will be , 
quite wrong. No trace of Bill Bikes is here. His 
portrait, as drawn by the many capable artists who 
have illustrated the various editions of Dickens's ■ 
works, is familiar to all of us. He is a beetle- 
browed ruffian, with a coarse mouth and a flat 
nose, having, in a word, as close A’.resemblance- : to. ; 
an ugly bulldog as it is possible, for the human 
features to imitate. Bidfthe real living burglar 
as he is photographed here has not the remotest 
resemblance to that ideal; but looks like any; K 
ordinary respectable member of society. We turn 
to one portrait at hazard. It is numbered twenty- 
one, and the name below it is ‘John Clare/ alias 
Gilmore, and he is a bank burglar. The picture 
is that ox a gooddooking man of about thirty. He 
wears, a moustache and whiskers, and his dress is 
that of one who is evidently particular about his 
personal appearance. If we saw 7 this portrait in a 
friend's album, we should probably ask to whom 
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| tliis honest good-tempered face belonged. W e will | 
I now turn to Mr John Glare’s memoir, and ascer- i 
tain whv he appears in such doubtful company. 
Here wA find first Iiis ‘ Description— Thirty-six 
years old in 1886. Born in United States. 
Photographer by trade. Single. Height, fire feet 
seven and a half inches. Weight, one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Black hair, dark hazel eyes, 
dark complexion. Wears black side whiskers and 
moustache. Has a slight scar on left arm near 
elbow.’ His record ’ is too long to quote at 
length, but we will give the gist of it. 

Glare is a clever and desperate bank burglar, 
and is credited with the ability to make a good set 
of burglar’s tools. In 1866 he was tried for 
murder, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. 

; The Court of Appeals granted him a new trial, 

■ and he was subsequently acquitted. In 1874 an 
. attempt was made to rob the safe of the New 
York County Bank, and Glare, under the name of 
: ‘Gilmore, was the promoter of the enterprise. He 
hired a basement next door to the bank, and after 
removing, with his accomplices, the brick walls of 
both buildings, set a steam-engine to work to bore 
•out the back of the safe. The police having 
; •obtained; information of what was going on, made 
I ; and-yaptoed three of the men engaged, 

but Clare escaped. He was caught, however, 
nearly two years afterwards, and sentenced to 
four “and a "half years 5 imprisonment. Moral, 
Do not judge by appearances, 5 for our good- 
looking, good-tempered friend turns out to be not 

• only a' desperate burglar, blit a murderer. 

Let us take another case. We turn over the 
I leaves of the Volume, and are at once attracted by 
I 'the portrait of number fifty-eight, for he is distin- 
! rguisned from his fellows by appearing in military 
uniform. He is quite a young man, and his name 
is Hugh L. Courtenay ; but he prefers being 
known as Lord Courtenay, and has figured in the 
best American society as a British nobleman. We 
learn that he is well known all over the States 
and in Canada, and that there are many with 
whom he has made acquaintance, who would be 

• glad to see him again, if only for the opportunity 

• of giving him up to the police. His method of 
procedure is simple and effective, and the 4 handle’ 

• to his name gives him a great initiatory advantage 

• over other thieves, for the general public, even in 
■ democratic America, have a great affection for a 
lord. A man likes to have the opportunity of 
-saying, ‘My friend, Lord So-and-so, &c,, 7 and 
actually feels flattered when his friend, Lord 
So-and-so, having run short of cash, asks him to 
honour his cheque for a large amount In this 
simple manner, the bogus British lord under dis- 
cussion succeeded in duping many victims. He 
was at once received in the best society, and by 
Ins distinguished appearance and manners com- 
pletely captivated the female portion of the 
community. He spent money on cheap trash, 
winch he: generously presented to life friends. A 

. young . Baltimore belle describes him as a most 
fascinating personage, and says that he was the 
first who ever ‘ fired her soul with love. 1 The 
; scamp Was in fact lionised ; but as he Was always 
‘wondering what could be the matter with his 
stupid bankers in London, 5 his male.: friends 
•became suspicious. The ladies were then laid 
-under contribution by his lordship, and' many of 
•them were victimised by him. At last the long 


impending crisis came, and ‘ Lord 5 Courtenay 
suddenly disappeared. 

Taking a general survey of the portraits, we can 
only describe them as being a fair sample of an 
ordinary crowd, except that the broad forehead in 
numerous cases indicates brain-power of no mean 
order ; more especially is this the case among the 
forgers and counterfeiters, and it is only fair- to 
presume that their training as engravers, chemists, 
&c., has led to higher intellectual development 
than can he found among the general public. But 
let it not be supposed from our remarks that all 
these portraits are of nice-looking people, for this 
is, of course, not the case. Some of the men have 
the word scamp as clearly traced upon their faces 
as if the letters were branded on their brows ; but 
it cannot truly he said that these sliady-looking 
ones are in greater proportion than they are in any 
ordinary crowd. 

This last remark can hardly be applied to the 
female portraits, of which there are only nine, for, 
truth to fell, there is not one of the number 
that we should care to regard as an acquaintance. 
Perhaps the chief reason for this apparent libel 
on the other sex is the disadvantage under which 
the women labour in not being able to conceal 
their mouths. Of all features of the countenance, 
the mouth is most expressive of our inmost 
thoughts, and many a man is indebted to a thick 
moustache for shielding him from uncomplimen- 
tary criticism. The women whose portraits are 
before us confine their attention to pocket-picking 
and shop-lifting, and their doings do not call for 
further remark. : 

We close the volmm^ with very mixed feelings, 
and with the suspicion that either we ourselves 
must be unusually blind, or that the art of 
physiognomy— -an innate knowledge of which is 
sueli a frequent boast by peopl e , who desire to ■ 
be thought observant— is a delusion and a snare. 1 
Was Lavater a humbug ? or could he, if living 
now, trace the markings of crime in some of these 
placid open countenances ? Our ideal portraits of 
criminals have vanished for ever. 

It is very difficult, in attempting to draw a 
moral from these criminal records, to avoid giving 
expression to the hackneyed phrase to the" effect 
that, if these men had applied their talents 
to honourable pursuits, and had exercised the 
same amount of industry and ingenuity in con- 
ducting them which they have devoted to crime, 
they might have won high places in the world’s 
esteem. Such an exordium from the lips of the 
judge is a common preface to a sentence of penal 
servitude, and is probably regarded by hardened 
criminals as a necessary part of the proceedings. 
Judging from the histories of these wretched men, 
whose portraits form so. strange a Picture-gallery, 
such remarks are quite: 

behave as if there were only one mode of getting a 
living, that of circumventing their Mlpw-creatures. 
One of these criminals in our own country wrote 
in his diary, little thinking that the words would 
eventually, be read in a court of justice, ‘Some 
men has banes and no money, and some has money 
and no branesJ He wrote “further to the effect 
that it was the mission of the impecunious to rob 
the empty-headed . ones. : This was -his code of 
morality, which he proceeded to act upon until 
pulled up . by a sentence of penal servitude. • • lie 
was the type of many who mistake the- low : 
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cunning with which they are gifted for genius. As 
our records prove, some of these criminals possess 
great powers of observation, arid by this means 
they have gained a wonderful knowledge of 
human nature. But they are so constituted that 
they cannot see any good in their fellow-beings. ! 
At times of failure or detection, they are apt to | 
reflect tlmfc perhaps after all ‘ honesty is the best I 
policy? But the thought that any one can be 
honest as a matter of right principle is beyond 
them. 

In years gone by, lunatics were treated far 
worse than criminals are in the present day. We 
now care for them tenderly as afflicted ones who 
have the strongest claim upon our sympathy. We 
I are just beginning to regard chronic drunkenness 
! -as a disease, and find that under scientific treat- 
s' men t the malady can be conquered. Perhaps, as 
! the world grows older, we may find that there 
is some abnormal condition of the brain which 
causes a man to seek crooked ways rather than 
earn an honest living. Such a possibility is fore- 
shadowed to a certain extent by that" sad but 
frequent addendum to a verdict — ‘ Temporary 
insanity. 5 

SOMETHING ABOUT BETHLEHEM 
HOSPITAL. 

Every one approaching London from the south or 
Surrey side of the Thames, through St George’s 
Bead, must have observed on his left a building of 
vast proportions, crowned by a fine dome springing 
I from the centre, and standing in a large enclosed 
| space, neatly laid out This is the. celebrated 
I lunatic asylum commonly called c Bedlam ; 5 and a 
| few words on its singular origin may not be 
j unacceptable, as the circumstances are not gene- 
| rally known. 

j In the year 1247, a priory of canons, with 
I brethren and sisters, \vas founded near the north, 

! -end of Old Broad Street, in the city of London, 

- by one Symon Fitz-Mary, who was sheriff for th at 
year, and endowed it with all his lands in the 
1 parish of St Botolph, Bishopsgate. About the 
| year 1340 this priory was taken under the special 
favour of the king, Edward HI., who, as Stow 
^quaintly describes it, ? graunted protection to the 
brethren “ Milicue Beafie Manic de Betlileme 55 
within the citie of London, in the 14th year of his 
raigne. It was then an hospital! for distracted 
people. In this place, people that be distraight in 
wits are by the suite of their friendes reccyved 
and kept as afore it was dised, but not without 
■charges to their bringers-in? 

Tlius the priory of St Mary of Bethlehem 
'became a regular hospital, chiefly devoted to the 
insane, and was recognised as such ; and about the 
■year 1450 it passed under the formal protection 
-of the city of London authorities. But about a 
-century later (1556), the corporation bought the 
patronage, property, and buildings with a sum of 
money bequeathed for that purpose by a certain 
charitable citizen and merchant tailor, Stephen 
Gexmings by name. The canons of this priory 
were distinguished by the Star of Bethlehem 
embroidered on their gowns ; and by their rules, 
they were bound to supply food and lodging to 
.the J Bishop of Bethlehem/ should he ever happen 


to visit London. This bishop, it would appear, 
was connected with the brethren and monastery of 
St Theodosius, founded at Bethlehem, in Judea, 
about the year 520 a.Tj. ; and to this convent 
were annexed three separate hospitals— one for 
the aged, one for the sick, arid one for the insane. 
Whether this last-mentioned fact had any infill- \ 
enee on the London establishment is not known, 
but it is certain that this house was recognised 
and used as an establishment, or asylum, for luna- 
tics in the beginning of the fifteenth century and j 
the reason given for this— if Stow’s statement is 
to be relied on— was, that * the king of England 
not likinge such kind of people to remain e so near 
his palace/ had given orders for the immediate 
removal 1 of certain lunatics from Charing Cross 
to Bethlehem in the Bishopsgate- without? Char- 
ing Cross is 'here understood to mean the original 
lunatic hospital of London, which then stood in 
the parish of St Martin-in-the-Fields, and con- 
sequently close to dialing Cross. The site of this 
building continued to belong to the trustees of 
Bethlehem Hospital till the year 1830, when it 
was sold to, or exchanged with, the Crown, and 
was utilised in widening and improving what is 
now called West Strand, and the open space round. 
Charing Cross. 

Matters continued thus, the priory of St Mary 
of Bethlehem — or at anyrate a portion of it— 
being the recognisecb hospital for lunatics until the 
dissolution of the monasteries, when the priory 
being suppressed, the city, with the king’s approval 
ami confirmation, purchased the asylum which 
became the { Bethlehem Hospital/ by which name 
it has been known ever since, all mention of its 
former religious title of the 1 priory of St Mary of 
Bethlehem 5 being suppressed ; and subsequently, 
the old priory church and private chapel, were 
ordered to be removed altogether during the reign 
of Elizabeth, and the site was probably imme-\ 
diately built over. 

In 1569 a benevolent lord mayor, Sir Thomas 
Roe, another merchant tailor, enclosed an acre of . 
ground, ‘part of the hospital land, lying on the 
west towards the Moor Fields/ to he used: as a 
burial-ground, his own wife being one of the first 
occupants. This same ground, afterwards laid out 
as a private garden, Was used as such until the 
year 1866, and still belonged, with other ground 
adjoining, to the governors of Bethlehem Hospital. 
In that year, however, it was sold to the Great 
Eastern Sailway Company for sixty-one thousand ; 
pounds, and it is on this ground that the present 
Liverpool Street Station is now built. 

It would appear that the name of the hospital 
seems to have been corrupted into its well-known 
title of ‘ Bedlam 5 about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, or shortly after that period, for 
we find in Shakspeare : 

Let ’s follow the old carl, and get the Bedlam 

To lead him where he would j his roguish madness 

Allows itself to anything. . 


Matthew Prior, too, uses the term t 

One morning very early, one morning in the spring, ■ 

I heard a m aid in Bedlam, who mournfully did sing ; ’ ■ . I 

Her chains she rattled on her hands, while sweetly thus 
sang she, 

* I love my love, because. X know how truly he loves me- 5 

The allusion to the rattling, of the ‘chains, on 
her hands 5 occasions a 1 painful and uneasy feeling 
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in regard to the probable treatment of unfortunate 
lunatics in those days of darkness and barbarity, 
when brute force and savage violence were 
thought to be the only proper systems of treat- 
ment to be applied, to those whose great misfor- 
tune it was to possess disordered intellects. 

The old priory having at length been found 
inadequate, a new hospital was erected, not far 
from the old one, in the year 1675, in the Cole- 
man Street Ward, outside the city wall, on a 
plot of land of two acres and a half, which the 
governors held on lease from the corporation of 
the city of London, at a nominal rent of one 
shilling per annum, for a term of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. These new hospital build- 
ings were close against the city wall, and were 
designed by Robert Hooke, the well-known writer 
on philosophy and science, who had been ap- 
pointed surveyor to the corporation, and who 
was intrusted with the surveying and laying out 
of the ground for the rebuilding of London after 
the great fire of 1 666. He subsequently held tli e 
office of Secretary to the Royal Society until his 
death in 1702. The new hospital, which was 
five hundred and forty feet long by forty deep, 
is said to have cost seventeen thousand pounds. 
It Was, however, still found too small for the 
increasing wants of the population, and two wings 
Were added in 1733, devoted entirely to incur- 
ables. The entrance gates of this building bore 
two statues which were designed by Cibber ; 
they represented, with life-like, painful reality, 
two different stages of madness. These two 
statues arc, we believe, still preserved in the 
South Kensington Museum. This . hospital has 
often been referred to by writers of the last 
century, and is represented by Hogarth in the 
last picture of his well-known series of pictorial 
sermons entitled the £ Rake’s Progress^ 

As time rolled on and population largely in- 
creased, so the demands upon the resources of 
the old establishment in Coleman Street con- 
tinued to increase also, until it was determined 
to build another and a larger hospital in a more 
open and commodious spot, and give up the old 
city premises altogether. Accordingly, an eligible 
site of eleven acres, situated in St George’s Fields, 
was acquired in the year 1810, a spot at that 
period almost fin the country/ and very fresh 
and open, part of it having been occupied by the 
once • famous s Dog and Buck ’ tea and pleasure 
gardens,; a great resort, at. that period, for Lon- 
doners who were, like Mrs Gilpin , c on pleasure 
bent/ diko/ih'af .thrifty lady, who ‘had 

a frugal mind for here small luxuries in the 
•way. of ; tea, beer/ and punch, with a little fiddling 
and dancing, might readily be obtained at a cheap 
rate. On this site, the present building was 
erected, at a cost of one hundred and twenty- two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-two pounds, 
or more than seven; times the amount of the 
Coleman Street building. This large amount was 
made up by grants of public money, and by a 
large influx of subscriptions, both from private 
individuals and public bodies and Companies. 
The hospital was transferred to. St George’s 
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Bedlam of the present clay, one of the largest 


lunatic asylums which the country now possesses, 
and where every appliance and practice that kind- 
ness, humanity, and common-sense, founded on 
long experience and close observation, can dictate 
are put in requisition in the modern and scientific 
treatment of those labouring under the saddest 
and most distressing of mortal afflictions. How 
different from the old systems, when patients 
were chained and manacled, or flogged and beaten 
without mercy ; and when the patients-— even the 
worst cases— were exhibited to the thoughtless 
public, who were admitted to Bedlam at so much 
per head, and allowed to irritate and make 
sport and fun of these unfortunate and deeply 
afflicted creatures. But let us all be thankful 
that these horrors have become a matter of black 
history, and may be now considered as things of 
the past, in these days of superior knowledge and 
enlightened ad vancem ent. 


THE CITY LIES IN HUSHED REFOSB, 

Tub city lies in hushed repose, 

Tlie wintry night- wind freshly blows, 

As if to rock the cradled host 
In slumber’s sweet oblivion lost. 

But hark I a sound, and lo ! a sight 
That wakes the town in dead of night. 

A shriek and a glare, 

A cry of despair 

At the flames in their ire, 

For the one word is ■* Fire t V. 

The people rush out, 

And, with hurry and shout. 

Press on to the light 
As it brightens the night, 

And spreads like a banner unfurled up on high* 

A sign and a terror against the dark sky f 
But hark to the clatter, than music more sweet. 

Of the rolling wheels and the horses’ feet * 
c Out of the way — out of the way 1 
They come to save — now clear the way l* 

A sea of faces upward turned, 

One fear by every heart immied ; 

By ruddy light is clearly read 
On every brow the anxious dread. 

A mother ’mid the bright light stands. 

Her neck tight clasped by baby hands, 

And through roar and hiss, 

Not quite they miss 
Her piteous frenzied cry ; 

‘ But mounting quick on high 
A hero springs, 

His helm a star 
Of hope, that flings 
A halo far 

’Mid the lurid light, 

For a moment lost, then dimly seen 
As It gleams on the sight, f 
The curling wreaths -of smoke between f 

the ladder One rushed, hut Three come down. 
And the shining helm is a, hero's crown A A ; 

Yet heeds not he what people say, 

He only bids them ‘ clear the way V 
A CAMILLA. OiiOSLAXI), ; . 
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CONCERNING BELLS. 

As the soft breeze of a summer day will carry 
the vibrating echoes of a peal of bells into the far 
distance, to find their answer on mountain heights 
and in hollowed dell, so their musical voices some- 
times recall dead or absent friends, and reminis- 
cences of events of long ago that have been for- 
gotten for years. The same thing seldom affects 
two people in an equal degree. Extremes often 
meet, and such sounds as the ringing of bells may 
at once suggest something ludicrous or extremely 
solemn, a pleasant incident or a disagreeable 
experience. Their charm and influence, how- 
ever, are acknowledged by all save the carping 
few who vote them a nuisance, or the unhappy 
sufferer from a too highly strung nervous organisa- 
tion, who cannot endure noise, even if it is dis- 
guised as music. Bells are so intimately linked 
with the trifling and the momentous, the sad and 
the joyful events of life, both public and private, 
that their manifold uses or relative importance in 
the daily routine is frequently overlooked ; and 
yet they may be classed in the category of those 
seemingly trivial but essential factors which help 
to make existence easy and possible, by econo- 
mising labour, marking periods of time, sending 
forth warnings and notices, and making known 
public rejoicings or a nation’s mourning. The 
hammering and the clashing, the chiming and the 
striking, the ringing and the tolling of bells are 
accepted as a matter of course, just the same as 
the meals they herald, or the inevitable recurrence 
of mid-day and midnight, the sun rising and the 
sun setting. If the food, the light, and the dark- 
ness were suddenly withdrawn, so a perceptible 
blank would remain in the absence of bells, pro- 
claiming the sorrows and the joys of mankind, 
and, as the old Italian writer, Magius, so poetic- 
ally expresses it, ‘giving a tongue to time, which 
would otherwise pass over our heads as silently as 
the clouds, and lending a warning to its perpetual 
Right,’ 

The origin of the bell is not known; but a 
knowledge of it goes back to a period beyond the 


written history of nations. The pious Dionysius 
Barsalabi, in liis Dissertation on Bells, asserts that 
he finds it recorded in several histories that Noah 
received a command that the workmen employed 
in building the Ark should be summoned to their 
labour by the strokes of wood on a bell ; but the 
earliest mention of them in Scripture is found in 
Exodus xxviii. 3*3-35, and xxxix. 25, when speak- 
ing of tlie necessary ornaments for the hem of the 
high -priest’s robe : £ And beneath upon the hem of 
it thou shaft make pomegranates of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, round about the hem 
thereof; and bells of gold between them round 
about : a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, upon the hero of the 
robe round about. And it shall be upon Aaron 
to minister : and his sound shall be heard when 
he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, 
and when he cometh out, that he die not. 3 -— ‘And 
they made bells of pure gold, and put the bells 
between the pomegranates upon the hem of the 
robe.’ It is possible that the Assyrians and 
Egyptians used bells exclusively in religious 
rites; but the Greeks and Homans employed 
them for secular as well as for religious purposes. 
At the British Museum may be seen, in a case 
in the Nimroncl Gallery of Assyrian Antiquities, 
eighty small bronze bells with iron tongues, 
which were found by Bayard in a caldron, 
when excavating Nimroud — the ancient Oalah 
of Scripture—on the banks of the Tigris, the 
approximate date of which city may be given 
from b.c. 885 to 830. The great feasts of Osiris, 
the judge of the dead, were inaugurated by the 
Egyptian priests with the ringing of hand-bells ; 
and the Greek priests of Gybele followed the 
same custom when they sacrificed to the ‘mother 
of a hundred gods.’ Later, they were in more 
general use with both Greeks and Romans. 
Pliny refers to the sounding of a bell in public 
places in Athens to advertise the sale of fish- 
doubtless, the predecessor of the modern town- 
crier, who may still be' heard in remote country 
districts. The Greek sentries in camps and gar- 
risons, when they heard the ringing of a bell* 
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knew the relief-guards were approaching, and 
were bound to answer tlie signal. At Borne 
also, the musical tinkling, announcing the hour 
for the indulgence of the luxurious bath, was 
welcomed by the Homans, who made great use 
of bells as personal ornaments, and adopted 
them for emblems on their triumphal processional 
cars. 

The small quadrangular hand- bells, made of 
thin plates of hammered iron, riveted together 
at the sides and bronzed — a form represented 
on some of the old Irish stone crosses, and speci- 
mens of which are in the British and Hibernian 
Museums — were ’ exclusively used for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Their introduction into Britain is 
generally assigned to the wandering monks, who 
in those early days of Christianity made frequent 
pilgrimages to Italy. ^Ireland possesses a rich 
collection of these old bells, some of which, with 
a traditional history, are preserved in costly 
shrines, embellished with gems. In the Annals 
of the Four Masters, mention is made of the ' Bell 
of St Patrick,’ which has ever been held in special 
veneration because of the belief that it was the 
property of that saint. For generations this relic 
was in the possession of the Miilholland family, 
Who kept it buried, in order to insure its safety 
during the disturbances which so frequently 
troubled their country. The last descendant 
of the family bequeathed the treasure and the 
secret of its hiding-place to the late Adam 
MdOlean, who, .on searching, duly found in the 
spot indicated a strong oaken box, containing 
the old bell, enclosed in its lovely shrine, and 
with it a Bible written in early Irish characters. 
This bell is only six inches high, five broad, and 
four deep ; the shrine is of beaten brass, covered 
with an antique design of gold and silver filigree, 
worked in complicated convolutions and knots. 
The whole is profusely studded over with rock 
crystals, garnets, and ’other precious stones. It 
is now in the Koyal jCrisli Academy, an interest- 
ing collection, that includes the almost unique 
‘bell of Armagh,’ besides others, rivals in age 
and beauty. But as a priceless specimen of the 
skill and workmanship of those early days, none 
of the caskets in which each bell is placed 
equals that of St Patrick. Supplementary to 
these small bells, used in the services of the 
Church, are others employed for the administra- 
tion of oaths, which oaths were considered essen- 
tially binding and sacred. Apart from the 
veneration felt for these bells, superstition some- 
times invested them with peculiar powers, like 
the ‘bell of St. Oolomba/ for example, known 
as * Dia Biagheltus 5 (God’s vengeance), which 
the taker of the oath believed cotild inflict on a 
perjurer a terrible and indescribable punishment. 
I)r Herns ford, the late Archbishop of Armagh, 
had four very curious old bells of this class.* 
The venerable prelate purchased them at different 
times, and in different parts of Ireland, from 
peasants, whose reverence for their sanctity had 
declined in these clays of progress, and who, for- 
tunately, were not unwilling to part with things 
to them comparatively worthless, but above ail 
price to a collector. 

The suspended hell is a recent introduction, 
c ompi tted with the an tiq d iy o f tl ie L an<l-bell , 
used in heathen is in Christian times in the 


of the heavy swinging bell, from the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons to that of the Normans, must have 
been tolerably rapid, when the great size and 
strength of the belfries, built by the latter, is 
considered. About the middle of the - seventh 
century, in the reign of Egfrid, Benedict, Abbot 
of Wearmouth and of J arrow- upon-Tyne, pre- 
sented some large bells to his church ; and about 
the same period the Venerable Bede relates how 
the nuns of St Hilda, at Whitby, were sum- 
moned to prayers by the sound of bells. At 
the present day, very few bells are left bearing 
authentic dates previous to the Reformation, 
although it is said that one was removed from 
the belfry of an old church in Cornwall, inscribed 
‘ Alfredus Hex,’ which must, if the inscription 
was correct, have been in use for a thousand 
years. The most reliable guide for deckling the 
approximate date of the casting of a bell is the 
several marks and stamps impressed upon it by 
the founder, for it is generally known in what 
century any noted founder lived ; and. they were 
also fond of inscribing on them quaint mottoes, 
sometimes of exhortation, sometimes of warning, 
a definition of their use, or an injunction to 
attend to certain duties. In 1675, an old peal 
of bells, each bearing a motto, was taken down 
from the belfry of St Michael at Coventry and 
recast. No. 4 was the workmen’s bell : ‘1 ring 
at six to let men know, When to and from their 
work to go.’ No. 7, the sermon bell, running 
thus : U ring to Sermon with a Lvsty Bombe, 
That all may come and none may stay at home. 3 
No. 8 implies the frequent occurrence of fires, 
when the greater part of the houses were built 
of wood instead ot stone : VI am, and have been 
called the Common Bell, To ring when Fier 
breaks out to tell. 5 An old bell at St Sid well’s, 
Exeter, is, like many small things in this world, 
both assertful and boastful : ‘ I mean to make it 
understood That though I ? m little, yet 1 ’m good. 5 
Another, hanging in Newton-Abbot Church, has 
a similar inscription : ‘Although I am both light 
and small, I will be heard above you all. 5 Devon- 
shire has its full share of fine medieval churches 
scattered about the beautiful rich county, and 
these churches, as a rule, have heavy peals of 
ancient bells. The peal in Exeter Cathedral, ten 
in number, claims to be the heaviest as well as the 
sweetest in all England. 

Among the melodious bells of Dewsbury, in 
Yorkshire, is one called ‘Black Tom of Sothili/ 
which was presented in expiation of a murder. 
Its lugubrious sound booms out and breaks 
upon the midnight silence of a Christmas eve, 
when its solemn tolling is known as the ‘devil’s 
knell/ signifying, that when Christ was bom, 
the devil died. Legendary superstition has always 
invested bells with miraculous powers and strange 
influences ; but why the so-called spirits or dark- 
ness are credited with a strong aversion to their 
din, has never been satisfactorily explained. In 
many Catholic countries, the church bells are set 
ringing during a thunderstorm, a superstitious 
practice which prevailed in England before the 
Reformation, for Latimer alludes to it, saying, 
‘that the devil might take .(light, and so “ the 
storm subside. 5 Wyhkyn cle Worde also believed 
in its efficacy, ‘because/ he writes, ‘evil -spirits 
no doubt xnoche when they hear the bells rongen/ 
A. remnant of the same faith lingers in the toiling 
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of the c Sancttis } or passing-hell, which, previous to 
the eighteenth century, was sounded before, not 
after, the mortal had joined the great majority ; 
and the Italian will account for the deafening 
uproar of bursting bombs in the piazza in front 
of the church, and the ! promiscuous clashing of 
bells from the campanile, during the celebration 
of the festa of a local saint, by saying that such 
noise c pleases the saints, and drives away the 
devil/ Sailors are especially credulous of the 
good or evil omens of hells set ringing ; and 

stories of them having been, heard above the 

roar of the ocean, and the whistling of the wind 
during storms, like the lost bells of Tintagel, or 
those of the submerged city between the Scilly 
Isles and the Land’s End, are too familiar to bear 
repetition. Moore founded his plaintive song, 
Silent, 0 Moyle, on an old Irish myth on the 

power of church bells, * The daughter of Lir 

was by some supernatural power transformed into 
a swan, and condemned to wander for many 
hundred years over certain hills and rivers in 
Ireland till the coming of Christianity, when 
the first sound of the church bells was to be the 
signal for her release/ The Netherlands claim 
the first introduction of chimes ; which, by the 
way, are nowhere sweeter, or more welcome, than 
in London city on a fine Sunday, when the quiet 
of the well-nigh deserted streets is emphasised by 
the contrast of the whirl, the rush, and the full 
throbbing life of a week-day. The carillons of 
Ghent, Bruges, and other continental towns are 
played by means of keys attached by bands to 
the bells, on the same principle as a piano; hut 
in England— where the art of campanology is 
brought to a higher perfection than in any other 
country — the good old fashion of swinging them 
by pulleys is still universal. 

The utility of bells is undeniable. They act as 
signals, as warnings, time-keepers, and a host of 
other offices by which labour is saved and punctu- 
ality insured ; and their usefulness , is more than 
balanced by the annoyance and irritation created 
by a senseless and uintliinking misuse of them. 
The domestic wire-hung bell — unknown before 
the reign of Queen. Anne— is already nearly 
obsolete, superseded by the more convenient 
electric bells and telephones ; and grandchildren 
of the present generation will probably have no 
associations of pain, fear, pleasure, suspense, or cer- 
tainty connected with. the ringing of the house- 
bell 'Distinct sensations and different significa- 
tions— real or fancied— are often conveyed by a 
bell or bells, corresponding to the mood or desires 
of the hearer. The ring at the door that 
announces the messenger of painful, unwelcome, or 
momentous news, once heard, is never forgotten ; 
and a bell rung in the dead of night, when a 
household is wrapped in sleep, is sufficient some- 
times ? to cause a panic. Ail sorts of fears: are 
roused and dangers foreshadowed, difficulties 
imagined and disasters threatened. It is murder, 
thieves, fire, sickness ! All energy for the moment 
is paralysed and courage effaced, and the hyste- 
ric^ excitement that ensues only subsides when 
one, braver than the rest, goes to find out the 
origin of the alarm. The ringing of a railway 
bell, also, announcing that the train will de- 
part five minutes hence, puts all philosophy 
to flight, and defies the hearers of its deafening 
twang to exercise calm indifference or retain 


their : -wonted self-possession. An unreasoning 
agitation follows, in defiance of previous reso- 
lutions not to be flurried, and a positive 
knowledge of ample time to spare. The slow 
tolling of the jail-bell before the execution of a 
criminal is happily of comparatively rare occur- 
rence, and very few ever hear the suggestive 
doleful sound. The regular striking of bells on 
board a ship helps to break the monotony of a 
long voyage, when there is little to mark the 
passing clays and nights. The uncompromising 
persistency with which the early work- bell of a 
factory rings is always an unpleasant noise ; and 
equally unwelcome is the school-bell on a bleak 
winter morning, that rouses youths and maidens 
out of that deep sleep which falls so easily and 
naturally on the young, whilst the old and middle- 
aged may court the goddess in vain. The 
summons must be obeyed, and the drowsy eyes, 
that seem to their owners only just to have closed, 
must be opened to the raw, dark, and Uninviting 
outside world. 


HI CHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

CHAPTER 5LV. — MISS OTTERBOURNE. : 

Josephine’s position in Bewdley Manor had gone 
through a change, a change advantageous in one 
way, but bringing with it great vexations. 

Miss Otterbourne was a small old lady of deli- 
cate hones and mind, of small ideas and petty 
interests. She lived in her great house without 
a companion, made calls in her grand carriage 
when the coachman allowed her to use the fat 
horses, pottered in her conservatories about her 
flowers, and picked them only when suffered to 
do so by the head-gardener. She kept a great 
many servants, and was badly served by therm 
She spent , a great deal of money, and had little 
pleasure out of it Josephine was shocked to see 
how the old lady was pillaged by all her attend- 
ants. She kept cows, and. bought her butter f 
poultry, and purchased her eggs ; had game- 
keepers, but ate very little game. Her pheasants 
cost her about their weight in silver. She grew 
grapes and apricots and nectarines and peaches, 
which the gardener sold in Bath, and put the 
money into his own pocket. Her porcelain was 
broken, and had to be replaced incessantly, 
because the china shopkeeper tipped the breakers 
for every breakage. Every tradesman who 
attended the house put money into the servants/ 
pockets, on the understanding that they made 
work for artisans there. Every shopkeeper who 
dealt; with the house gave a percentage to the 
servants to encourage waste. Coal-wagons were 
incessantly bringing their loads to the house# 
which apparently consumed as much as a glass- 
furnace ; but the coal-cellar door was left alway^ 
open for all the cottagers to supply themselves 
from it, and a sack was deposited every turn of 
the wagon at the gardener’s, or the gamekeeper 1 ^ 
or at the lodge, or at the coaclunan’s, or. at ike; 
house of the mother of : the boy' who cleaned Abe 
knives. The gardener was annually carrying off 
prizes at flower-shows; but the greenhouses were 
never properly stocked ? aiid fresh supplies, enough? 
to fill every stage, had to be ordered from the! 
nurserymen every autumn and spring. Fifteen- u 
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hogsheads of ale wore got rid of in that house 
in the twelve months by a household of tee- 
totalers ; the wine cellar needed the laving- 
clown of expensive wines every year, although 
Miss Otterbourne no longer gave dinner-parties. 
A milliner and her assistant from Bath were 
engaged in Bewdley House half their time, yet 
Miss Otterbourne had only two new gowns in the 
year. Bewick’s British Birch and Fishes and Qmcl~ 
rupeds deserted the shelves of the library, as if 
they "were leaving the Ark of Noah, and turned up 
in a second-hand bookseller’s at Bath, Valuable 
pieces of old Worcester china, fine Chelsea figures, 
unaccountably got mislaid ; but certain dealers in 
London would have been happy to sell them back 
to the good lady. 

4 My servants,’ said Miss Otterbourne, * are per- 
fectly trusty. I have left my purse about ; I 
have allowed coppers to remain on my chimney- 
piece, and I have never lost a farthing.’ 

It is a curious fact that the conscience of many 
I domestic servants draws a line at money. It is 
| most rare to find one who will purloin a coin ; 

| but beyond that line, in far too many cases, all 
j; scruple ceases, 

| Josephine soon discovered how her mistress was 
i being plundered. The housekeeper winked at the 
| petty robberies ; she shut her eyes to a good deal 
i more that filled Josephine with horror and dis- 
gust. John Thomas Polkinghorn was vain and 
foolish, but he was not vicious. Among the many 
men attached to the house in one capacity or 
another, lie was the most respectable ; but the 
old butler, Vickary, on whom Miss Otterbourne 
chiefly relied as a trusty servant who had the 
interests of the family ■ ; at heart, was a prime 
source of evil in the place. Josephine made him 
keep his distance. She behaved towards him with 
such proud reserve and scarce veiled abhorrence, 
that he scowled at her and prophesied her speedy 
dismissal. The other servants, all cringing to the 
butler, took his tone, and behaved to Josephine 
with insolence, at least in his presence. Yet, 
behind his back, they were ready to speak to her 
with kindness \ and show her little attentions. 

| They let her understand that they groaned under 
his tyranny, but were too timorous to revolt. The 
house was, moreover, too good to be left, except 
for some extraordinary chance of betterment; 
and servants who came there well-intentioned, 
gradually swallowed their scruples and sank to 
; the general level. 

: That Josephine was not more with them was 

due to the forethought of Mrs Sellwood, who 
wrote confidentially to her sister to tell her that 
J osephine had known better days, was 'well 
educated, and by birth a lady, forced by circum- 
stances, she was not at liberty ' to disclose, to go 
into menial service. Miss Cftterboimie was the 
kindest-hearted of old maids, a generally kind- 
' hearted race, but she was weak. She had fallen 
a prey to several unscrupulous ladies’-maids in 
succession. Girls well recommended had come to 
her, and the general bad tone of the house had 
I lowered them; she herself had contributed to 
tlxeir deterioration by ill-judged ; kindness, by 
making of them confidantes, and almost friends, 
She had trusted them, when they were neither 
bv, education nor character worthy to be trusted, 

, They lmd abused her kindness. One after another 
had taken to drink. Miss Otterbourne would not 


believe it; she supposed poor Jane or Marianne 
or Emily was subject to fits, or had a weak heart ; 
and Mrs Sellwood had sometimes to come down 
from Essex to rout a disagreeable and disreputable 
companion from her sister’s house. The old lady, 
perhaps feeling her loneliness, and with her heart 
craving for love, was so liable to fall under the 
dominion of her servants, that Mrs Sellwood was 
glad to be able to assist Josephine and her own 
sister at once, to put the former with one who 
would be kind to her, and to give the latter a 
companion who was perfectly reliable. 

Miss Otterbourne at once perceived that her 
new attendant was what her sister Had described 
her — a lady, and with her natural kindness, did 
what lay in her power to soften to her the hard- 
ship of her lot. 

On the morning after her arrival at Bewdley, 
Josephine rose with a weight on her heart. She 
had not slept well. She was pale, and her eyes 
looked large and sad when she appeared before 
Miss Otterbourne to assist her in dressing. The 
old lady spoke gently to her. She told her that 
she had heard from Mrs Sellwood that J osephine 
had met with troubles which had forced her into 
a situation for which she was not born, and 
assured her that she would be a good mistress to 
[ her, and not exact from her more than what Was 
really needed. 

■My servants are all so honest and so respect- 
: able, and so devoted to me, that I am sure you 
I will like them. They never give me any trouble, 
and set a good example to the entire parish. But 
| as you belong by birth to a superior, class, you 
will not mix with them much. I shall expect 
you to be chiefly about my person, and when not 
engaged in dressing me, to attend to my wardrobe. 

X should be glad if you could read to me in the 
evenings. I "cannot use my eyes by lamplight, at 
least not much ; and tlie evenings are tedious to 
me. I play patience, but one tires in time even 
of patience.’ 

Later on, Miss Otterbourne made overtures to 
get into Josephine’s confidence, hut without avail. 
Josephine’s secret was not one she cared to share. 
She soon fell into her work ; it was not difficult, 
and the old lady was not exacting. She felt how 
considerate towards her Miss Otterbourne was, and 
she was grateful for it, but not inclined to open 
her heart to her. Miss Otterbourne was not one 
who could understand her course of conduct or 
I appreciate her motives. 

| The monotonous life that Josephine was now 
leading, the constant restraint, the necessity for 
reserve, the tediousness of listening to the weak 
| talk of the old lady, and the repugnance she felt 
for the society of her fellow-servants, %vere almost 
more than Josephine could bear, and only her 
[ strong resolution to go through with what she 
| had undertaken kept her at Bewdley. As she 
j began to see how completely Miss Otterbourne was 
j deceived in her servants, how .she was cheated, 
i and what a demoralising influence in the place the 
| trusty butler was, she . became uneasy in mind ; 

| she did not dike to allow her mistress to continue 
in her delusion, and yet she was averse from telling 
tales of her fellow-domestics. 

The liking which Miss Otterbourne showed for 
her r excited the jealousy of the female servants , 
and the suspicion of Mr Yickary. This latter saw 
that he would not be able to influence Josephine 
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and get her under his power. He was irritated at 
the contempt she showed him, and aware that she 
saw through and mistrusted him. He also saw 
that she was acquiring a preponderating influ- 
ence over the mistress, which threatened his 
supremacy. 

Josephine had more to think about than, her 
own past troubles ; but, unfortunately, those con- 
cerns which now occupied her thoughts were in 
themselves troubles. She missed her old free- 
dom; she -was shy of asking a favour of Miss 
Otterbourne, or she would have entreated to be j 
given a bedroom to herself. The old lacly did not 
know that she had not one ; the domestic arrange- ! 
ments were left to the housekeeper, and those i 
maids were given separate rooms who stood 
highest in her favour. At night, Josephine hardly 
enjoyed refreshing sleep ; she was not so much 
tired out with her work as fagged ; her nerves were 
overwrought, not her muscles. What would she i 
not now have given for a row on the sea or a 
stroll by herself in the garden! Sometimes the! 
oppressiveness of her life threatened to drive her j 
mad, and she made efforts to think of the sea, the | 
gulls, the passing ships, to give breath and space I 
to her ■ mind, that was becoming cramped in 
Bewdley life. 

While she read in the evenings to Miss Otter- 
bourne, her mind was absent, for the books 
which the old lady selected were uninteresting to 
Josephine. She, like Aunt Judith, was a veal- 
eater, and must have her mental diet devoid of 
the blood of ideas and the firmness of intellec- 
tual growth, Josephine had been so independent 
hitherto, that the constraint of having in all 
things to submit to the will of another, to hear 
ineptitudes without replying, to go through a 
mechanical round of duties that led to nothing, ! 
were an especial trial to her. But she had the j 
clear sense to see that it was a schooling she j 
needed ; she was learning self-restraint. 

One evening the old lady was tired of the read- 
ing, did not care for patience, and, as she had a 
little of the fretfulness induced by nettlerash still 
about her, she began to grumble at never being 
able to hear a bit of music. With diffidence, and 
yet eagerness, Josephine volunteered to play and 
sing. She was diffident, because she did not know 
how her mistress would take the offer ; she was 
eager, because she had not touched the piano since 
she left Hanford, and her soul was one that 
hungered and thirsted for music, a soul that could 
only find its full expression in pain or pleasure 
through music. Thus it came about that Richard 
Cable heard her sing on the night he was lingering 
under the trees of the park. 

The little old lady was not without that atmo- 
sphere of romance hanging about her heart that 
enlarged and transformed common objects and gave 
them ephemeral and fantastic values and shapes. 
She thought about what Mrs Sellwood had told 
her of Josephine, and as she had taken a great 
fancy for Josephine, she wanted to learn more. 
She wrote for particulars to her sister, but un- 
successfully, and every attempt to wrest her story 
from ; equally failed. As she had so few 
facts on which to build, she fell back on con- 
jecture, and speedily came to treat her con- 
jectures as assured realities. There could be no 
question that Josephine was a lady, the child of 
gentlefolks, who had been suddenly ruined— so | 


she supposed— by the failure of the great Coast of 
Guinea Bank, which had recently brought down 
so many families. She was an orphan, and had 
lost everything, and she had fled her old home 
and its associations owing to a love-affair with 
a gentleman of position to whom she had been 
engaged, but who, having no resources himself, had 
broken off the match on her losing her fortune. 
Miss Otterbourne had in former days had several 
offers ; but as she never could assure herself that 
the suitors were not in love with her estate rather 
than herself, she had refused them all ; and now, 
in her old age, had a longing for a little romance, 
and a desire to take some part in the great concert 
of love that bursts from all creation, if she were 
only to play a little feeble accompaniment to the 
song of another. What a flutter it produces in an 
old heart on which hopes and loves have flashed 
and flickered and died out to white dust, to he 
able, before the last death- chill falls, to assist at 
the kindling, or to fan when lighted, or to sit by 
and hearken to the roar of a love-fire ! So poor 
old Miss Otterbourne having made out to her own 
satisfaction and sincere conviction that Josephine 
was in love, and had been badly treated, turned 
the matter about in her mind, and schemed 
whether it were possible for her to take up the 
broken engagement and hammer and weld it 
together again. How she was to do this, she did 
not know. She did not even know the gentle- 
man; but, again, imagination went to work and 
showed her that he was endeavouring to get into 
a government situation. Miss Otterbourne knew 
and was connected with persons of position and 
influence, and might possibly induce them to get 
him a secretaryship or a colonial appointment. 
The kind little heart made its plans ; the letters 
were thought out, and the list of those to whom 
application was to be made was drawn up ; all 
that Miss Otterbourne needed to know to put all 
her engines in play was the name and position of 
the man. But when she approached the subject, 
however delicately, Josepfliine winced, changed 
colour, trembled, and entreated permission to 
leave the room. 

c There is no help for it, 7 said Miss Otterbourne 
to herself ; ‘ I must wait till I have gained her 
confidence. — Poor young people ! Poor dear girl ! 
She is growing thin and pale here, I can see the 
change in her. Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. It is only hope deferred, not extinguished. 

I am clever in these matters ; I will make all 
right in time, 7 

Miss Otterbourne was warmly attached to her 
nephew, Captain Sellwood, who would succeed to , 
Bewdley after her decease, when he would assume 
by royal license the name and arms of Otterbourne 
in addition to Sellwood. The old lady had much 
family pride in her, and loved to talk of the 
family greatness, its achievements and its matches 
in the past. It was a sad tiling that Cholmondely 
Otterbourne, her brother, had died early, and 
that thus the direct male representation ceased. 
As the old lady loved to talk, .and loved especially 
to talk of her nephew, on. whom her ambition con- 
centrated, she was not silent with J osephine. 

6 1 suppose you have seen him, Gable 1’ she said. 
£ If you know Mrs Sellwood, you have no doubt 
seen the captain. He is a yery fine man, and has 
such splendid eyes, like those of an ox. I wish he 
would marry. I am getting to be an old woman, 
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and I ’want to see the young generation settled, 
and another rising about it. I should be happy, I 
think, quite happy, with little grand nephews and 
nieces, nephews especially, trotting about these 
passages, and tip and down the stairs. I am 
afraid that Captain Sell wood must have met with 
s disappointment. — You have not heard of such a 
"rumour, have you, Cable V 

‘ There has been no such tale, Miss Qtterhourne, 
as far as l am aware.’ 

cannot conceive of a girl refusing him, he is 
so handsome, so dignified, and has such eyes, such 
ox -like eyes. If he has been refused, it must have 
been hj some great heiress, who thinks over- 
weeningly of herself ; or by a duke’s daughter, or a 
baroness in her own right.— Y on have seen Captain 
Bell wood, I suppose, Cable ?’ 

* Yes, ma’am, I have seen him.’ She always 
; spoke respectfully to Miss Otterbourne, as * a 
|; servant to a mistress. 

| ‘What do you think of him? Have you 

t ever seen his equal?- — Except’' The old lady 

| laughed. ‘That is not quite a fair question;’ she 
! assumed a roguish air. ‘Every girl thinks one 
! anan the ideal of what man should be, but after-— 
nfter -that one, eh, Cable V 

Josephine hesitated; then evaded the answer 
by saying : ‘I spoke the exact truth, Miss Otter- 
! ’bourne, about there being no reports circulating 
| concerning Captain Seliwood ; but I believe it is 
I true, and Mr and Mrs Bell wood know it, that he 

I was refused.’ 

| ‘ Who was she V asked Miss 0 tterbourne. 

* A very unworthy person/ answered Josephine. 

That the captain was certain to visit Bewdley, 

! and that she would have to meet him — she in the 
j capacity of a servant, occurred to J osepliine, and 
, made her uneasy. But on further consideration, 

I I this uneasiness passed away. It was bred of pride, 
jj and her pride ; was much broken. The prospect 
| j that he would come to Bewdley gave her courage 
]! and hope. Before he arrived, he would have been 
! J prepared to see her— his father or mother would 
j be certain to do that. 

! She thought ;a good deal about Mm, as Miss' 
} Otterbourne spoke of him so frequently ; and she 
f trusted that his arrival would relieve her from 
one. of her great distresses. She could mention to 
Mm the condition of affairs in the house. As heir 
to the estate, as the person responsible next to her 
mistress, he ought to he told everything. Then he 
coixM act as he saw fife. She would have fulfilled 
her duty, and the responsibility would rest on the 
proper shoulders. 

‘ Captain Seliwood comes on Tuesday,’ said Miss 
Otterbourne one da} 7 ; * Tell Mra Grundy to have 
the Blue Boom ready.’ 

: : 'i Josephine drew a long breath. c I am so glad ! ’ 
she -said. The exclamation escaped her "unin- 
tentionally. Miss Otterbourne looked surprised, 

. and then annoyed, and said mo more to her that 
evening. 

; .CSAprER XLVI,— A CHUM,. 

Once, • annually,; whilst he was in England, did 
■ Captain Seliwood pay his aunt a visit. . He stayed 
/ with her; a fortnight y and she took him round 
to show Mra to her old friends, and show him | 
the ypung; ladies of the neighbourhood among 
whom he' was at liberty to pick and choose— 
ladies by birth and breeding, and with at least 


something to bring with them. As yet he had 
not picked and chosen in the region round 
Bewdley ; he had contented himself with ex- 
citing the admiration of the old ladies, to whom 
he devoted himself with more eagerness than to 
the young. They were his aunt’s cronies, and 
he made an effort to please his aunt by showing 
courtesy to her friends. 

The family coach went to the station to meet 
the captain, and Miss Otterbourne awaited his 
arrival impatiently. J osephine’s heart was in a 
flutter. ‘Shall I leave the room?'’ she asked, 
suddenly rising from her needlework in the 
window. Miss Otterbourne had got into the way 
of making her sit in the same room with her 
much of her time. 

‘ Ho, Cable,’ answered the old lady — ‘ no need 
for that. You have, I daresay, seen the captain, 
and lie will probably know you.’ 

In fact, Miss Otterbourne was curious to ob- 
serve how they met ; for she knew nothing for 
certain about Josephine’s origin, nor of the extent 
of her acquaintance, nor of its character, with the 
Sellwoods. 

Josephine remained, but stood silent, in the 
window, withdrawn as much as possible from 
sight. Captain Seliwood came in, and was 
greeted with love and pride by his aunt. e My 
clear fellow! How you have' grown! But— I 
clo believe I see a careworn expression in your 
face, as if the course of something — something — 
had not rim smooth.’ 

He turned abruptly from her and came directly 
to Josephine, who, in spite of her efforts to remain 
composed, coloured and trembled. e We have met 
before— at Hanford,’ lie said, with a bow, and 
extended hand ; but whether he spoke to explain 
his conduct to his aunt, or to introduce himself 
to Josephine, who might not recollect Mm, Miss 
Otterbourne could not discover. 

‘You will be pleased to hear that the rector 
and my mother are in flourishing condition,* he 
went on. ‘ I hope I may be able to inform them, 
when I write, that you are well and happy.’ 
He spoke civilly, formally, yet kindly; and 
what he said might have been addressed indis- 
criminately to a lady or a lady’s-maid. 

4 The rogue ! 5 said Miss Otterbourne to herself, 

! e He, also, wants to keep me in the dark. There 
is some mystery ; but I shall worm it out.’ 

Josephine kept away from the drawing-room 
whilst the captain was there ; her mistress diet 
not need her when she had her nephew to talk 
to. She hoped to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing with him in private before long, that she 
might relieve her mind, after which 'it was her 
intention to leave the service of Miss Otterbourne, 
It did not advantage her to remain there longer. 
Her mistress had drawn her into association 
with herself, and she could associate with ladies 
as at Hanford. As for the servants at Bewdley, 
she did not wish to be on terms of familiarity 
with them. They did not represent the class to 
which Bichard belonged. She must seek repre- 
sentatives of his order elsewhere. 

One evening, the . housemaid who shared her 
room told her that a sister and cousin had come 
to Bewdley and had asked her to meet them and 
walk with them to the station. She had, how- 
ever, her duties in the house, and could not go 
out,- leaving these neglected. As for the under- 
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housemaid, she was engaged with her own work, 
and could not be trusted to arrange the rooms— 
would Josephine mind relieving her of this for 
an hour or two. ‘It’s the captain’s two rooms 
have to be looked after,’ said the young woman. 

1 If you ’ll do this for me to-day, Cable, I ’ll help 
you what I can another time.’ 

Josephine at once, good-naturedly, consented. 

Captain Sellwood occupied the best bedroom, 
with a small sitting-room adjoining, and on the 
other side a dressing-room. He did not care for 
a fire in his bedroom ; but there was one in the 
sitting-room, and there his aunt allowed him to 
smoke. He had no valet with him to attend to 
his clothes; and after he was dressed for dinner, 
the housemaid folded those he had taken off 
and put them away, and got the room ready for 
the night. The sitting-room had to be made j 
tidy : the scraps of letters and envelopes to be j 
picked up ; his newspaper to be folded and placed 
on the table ; his cigar end, left on. the mantel- 
shelf, to be buried in the red depths of the fire ; 
a flower-glass upset on the side-table, to be re- 
filled, the blossoms rearranged, and the water to 
be wiped up. How untidy men are ! — No, not 
all men— not Bichard. And had not Josephine j 
been just as careless when in her own house ? 

She put everything together in the sitting- 
room. Captain Sellwood had worn gloves lined i 
with swansdown, which his mother had insisted 
on his wearing whilst on the journey; but either ; 
the moth had got into them, or the down was i 
badly put on at first, and, as lie found the wool : 
coining off, whilst he was smoking he amused ] 
himself witli picking it off the inside of Ms gloves 
and throwing little tufts on the floor, where it 
adhered to the pile of the Brussels carpet. The 
collecting of this down engaged Josephine some 
time, and she said to herself*; 4 * If people only 
.knew the trouble they give by their want of 
consideration!’ and then remembered she would 
have done the same in former years. She was 
engaged picking the particles out of the carpet 
pile, when the bedroom door opened and Captain 
Sellwood came in, with one patent-leather boot 
on Ms foot and the other in his hand. J osephine 
looked tip as the door opened, and rose. 

4 Oh/ said he, ‘I am sorry. There is a peg 
in the sole that hurts me, and I have come for 
the poker to drive it down.’ I 

Josephine rose from her knees, colouring. 

4 Do not let me disturb you/ he said. c I will 
go away. 1 He had a crimson silk stocking on 
his unshod foot. 

4 Shall I knock down the peg for you, Captain | 
Sellwood 2 ’ asked Josephine. 4 There is a hammer i 
in the housemaid’s cupboard. ’ 

/Not on. any consideration; but if you will 
kindly fetch me the hammer, I shall be ’ grateful 
I do not know the whereabouts of the 'said- 
cupboard.’ • He held out his hand to help her 

4 What have you been about 2 ’ he asked. 

/Collecting all these particles of swansdown. 
They are difficult to get out of the carpet,’ 

VM £ 1 threw them there/ he said ; 4 but I am glad 
it has given me the opportunity of speaking to 
you alone, which I have desired, and failed to 
get.’ ; v S 

4 1 also/ said Josephine, 4 wish to have a little 
private talk with you ; but’ — — . She looked 
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round, and seeing that some one was in the cor- 
ridor and that the door of the sitting-room was 
open/she added; 4 1 will get the hammer for 
your boot at once/ Then she went out at the 
door and closed it behind her. She had a candle 
in her hand, and saw standing before her the 
butler, with a mocking expression on his sinister 
face. 

4 What are you doing there, Cable ? You have 
no business in these rooms.’ 

She would rather not have answered him, and 
have passed on without a reply ; but she con- 
sidered that she had to return, and that the 
butler must be got rid of, so she answered with 
as much indifference as she could assume, that 
the housemaid was going to the station with her 
friends, and had asked her to see to the bed- 
rooms. 

4 And to chat with the captain, who slipped 
away from table before his usual time.’ 

Josephine coloured at his insolence. She had i 
taken Captain Sellwood 3 s boot in her hand, and 
whether advisable or not, she must return with 
it. She went her way without appearing to j 
notice the remark made by the butler. In ten 
minutes she returned with the boot ; she had suc- 
ceeded in knocking down the peg. As she came 
to the captain’s door she looked round to see 
that the coast was clear, and then tapped lightly. | 
He opened at once, and she went in. ! 

She' was nervous and agitated. The situation j 
was not a pleasant one ; and if she had not made i 
up her mind to speak to him, she would have 
given him the boot at the door and not have ! 
gone in. But three or four days of Ms visit to 
his aunt had elapsed without her obtaining the 
opportunity she sought, and she did not see how [ 
she could obtain the desired interview without 
attracting attention and arousing curiosity. 

Mr Viekary was probably satisfied with the 
explanation she had given. If he doubted it, 
he could satisfy himself in the kitchen that it 
was genuine. Notwithstanding her bringing-up, 
Josephine had much giiilelessness in her. She 
knew Captain Sellwood well, had known him 
since she was a child, and was aware that he 
was an honourable man, who would never forget 
the respect due to her. He knew her story— 
that she was married ; and; that she had met 
with trouble. That he knew why she had gone 
into service, she did not suppose. He was aware 
that she had resigned her right to the inheritance 
of Gabriel Gotham — all Hanford knew that ; but 
the reasons for her so doing -were not divulged. 
The captain, she presumed, thought she had been 
forced to take service because she was left penni- 
less. That lie would not press her to tell Mm 
anything she kept to herself, she was well; satis/ 
fled. He was a gentleman, if a somewhat heavy 
one. 

She closed the door behind her, and went 
towards Captain Sellwood with something of her I 
old frankness, holding his boot in her hand, 6 1 ! 
must have a little talk with you/ she said, i And 
there is no time like the present. I hold you 
arrested by one foot. You shall not have your 
boot till you have listened to mo.’ 

4 1 am not likely to run away from you, Mrs 
Cable, unless you draw out of your quiver some 
of your old arrows ; iheny knowing their sharp* 
ness, I nught in self-defence take to flight/ 
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c No ; I have broken off all their heads. . I 
will never hurt any one again— at least not with 
them/ . b 
t Take a chair, Mrs Cable/* 

6 1 had rather stand/ 

‘ And I insist on your being seated/ _ 

She obeyed, taking a small armchair near the 
fire. He had lighted the candles on the mantel- 
piece, and stood by the lire, with his elbow on the 
shelf, resting on Ms shod foot, with the red- 
stockinged foot crossed over the other. 

* The matter about which I desire to speak to 
you,’ she said, going at once to her point, 4 con- 
cerns Miss Otterbourne. You and your mother 
ought to know how she is treated by her servants. 
She is robbed on all sides. She is surrounded by 
perfectly unscrupulous persons, who are in league 
against her. There are valuables in this house, 
heirlooms ; nothing is safe from their rapacity. 
Dear Miss Otterbourne is so confiding that vslie 
leaves everything about— her keys, her cheque- 
book; her drawers are not locked, and any one 
can get at her jewelry. The plate is intrusted 
to Mr Viekary, and — some one ought to he 
intrusted with the looking after of Mr Yickary. 
Is there a list of the plate 2 Do you tliinlc Miss 
Otterbourne herself knows what family jewels 
she has '? 1 have ventured to entreat her to keep 
her bureau locked where she has some securities, 
—she ought to send them to her banker’s; but 
she likes to retain them in her own hands. I am 
sure the butler has been to that bureau, though 
I will not say he has abstracted anything. What 
I fear is— were anything to happen to your aunt 
—suppose a stroke, which is not impossible or 
improbable at her age, then— this house would be 
at the disposal of her servants. They might take 
what they liked, and who would stop them 1 ? An 
old: lady* ought never to be left as Miss Otter- 
bourne "is— without a relative by her to guard 
her interests/ 

‘ Dear Mrs Cable,’ said Captain Sell wood, c my 
mother cannot be here. It is also out of the 
question that I should. We had hoped — when 
you came’ 

‘ Exactly, that I was to be life and bodyguard 
to Her Majesty. I do not feel disposed*” to be 
that. I tell you the state of affairs, and then 
I go. I cannot remain here. Miss Otterbourne is 
very kind, and. I like her; but I cannot remain. 
.You can see that for yourself. Having revealed ! 
the misdemeanours of my fellow -servants, I must 
go as well as they/ 

‘ 1 do not see that/ 

C I do, 1 could not stay. There are other s 
matters behind all this that i have told you; but 
you know enough/ 

‘ What is to be clone 1 ’ 

£ What is to be clone l * repeated Josephine, with 
a return to her old contemptuous manner. ‘ You 
are a man, a soldier, and ask me that ! ’ 

4 Precisely ; because I am a man and a soldier, 

I know nothing about domestic matters ; I cannot 
engage a new get of servants/. 

‘Hut you can induce your aunt to dismiss 
these/ : 

1 And I know very well that with a new supply 
she would fare no better. She lias had relays 
of ladies’-maids, and has demoralised them all- 
made very decent girls my mother has sent her, 
dishonest and given to drink/ 


‘Well, I have discharged my duty. It is for 
you to act on the information you have received. 
This house not only demoralises the ladies’-maids, 
but the entire parish. Your good old aunt, with 
a mind full of religion and kindliness, is poisoning 
every man, woman, and child who comes near her. 
Trust is a very good thing when well applied; 
hut trust given to the untrustworthy aggra- 
vates the evil. Why, what will become of the 
servant-girls of this establishment when they? 
marry 3 They have learned here to be dainty, 
thriftless, and dishonest ; to take to themselves 
whatever comes to hand, and to use everything 
without consideration what it costs. They will 
make their husbands and families wretched and 
wicked/ Josephine spoke with vehemence, be- 
cause she felt strongly, and had been bottling' 
up her indignation ever since ^ she had begun 
to see into the condition of affairs in the house, 
without the opportunity of giving it vent. 

Captain Sellwood stood looking down at his 
unbooted foot, meditating. His face was troubled, 
‘It would be conferring on us the greatest favour, 
it would be laying us under a lifelong obligation, 
if you would consent to stay as companion to my 
aunt/ 

‘ I cannot. The captain who applies the match 
to the powder-room does not blow up the crew 
and provide for his own safety — they all go up 
into the air together, I cannot do what seems 
mean/ 

‘ We have no claim whatever on you ; but you 
are here on the spot — if 5 

‘Ho, Captain Sellwood— no! IIow slow you 

are to take a no 1 5 

Then ensued another silence. 

‘I have said what I had to say, and now I 
must go/ She made a motion to rise. He waved 
his hand, 

‘ I pray .you, one moment longer. About your- 
self. If you insist on leaving this house, where 
null you go V 

‘I do not know. I have not considered/ 

I ‘Excuse me, Mrs Cable. I do not want to 
! touch on matters that I have no right to put 
my finger on, but — we are old acquaintances 
of many, many years’ standing. I cannot bear 
to think of your being in positions to which 
you were not born. Do not be offended. I 
am a clumsy man with my tongue, as you know 
very well/ lie spoke with such truth and kind- 
ness, such real feeling in his voice, that Jose- 
phine’s heart grew soft. ‘I ask no questions; I 
want to know nothing about any of these matters 
that have occurred and that have affected you ; 
but I do pray you— I pray you — do nothing 
without consulting my mother; and do not— do 
not be too proud to take her helping hand. 
Indeed, you can do my mother no greater favour 
than ask her to help you in any and every 
way/ 

Josephine did not answer at once. It was not 
possible for her to answer with frankness without 
entering into an explanation of her circumstances, I 
which she could not do to him. After thinking, 
and turning his boot about in her hand, she said : 
‘I am very sensible, Captain Sellwood, of your 
kindness ; and I know how good and generous 
your dear mother is, and how I can rely as well 
on your father. He approves of all I have done,. 
Yon must not think me wanting in generosity 
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if I change the subject You have drawn the 
conversation away from your aunt to me, and 
I had rather not have it turn about myself, 
hut revert to what we spoke of at first.’ 

‘ As you will, Mrs Cable/ 

1 1 think that you must get a gentlewoman i 
to live here as companion to Miss Otterboiirne, j 
and strike at once at Mr Yickary, The house- 
keeper and the maid-servants are not bad-hearted ; 
but no one in the household has the moral courage 
to withstand him. Try to induce your aunt to 
part with him and take a suitable companion. 
Then the servants 7 hall can be weeded leisurely/ 

A tap at the door. The captain called out to 
come in, and Josephine looked round to see who 
asked admission. She was thinking only of what 
she was saying, and had forgotten where she was, 
and how strange it would seem to any one opening 
the door for her to be seated by Captain Sell- 
wood’s fire in his private sitting and smoking 
room talking confidentially with him. 

In the doorway stood Miss Otterboiirne ; and 
Josephine caught a glimpse of the butler gliding 
away from behind her. ‘-Really ! 7 exclaimed the 
old lady — ‘ really— I am surprised — I — 1 7 ■* 

‘There is your boot, Captain Sell wood, 5 said 
Josephine, starting up, suddenly conscious of her 
situation, and hurriedly left the room. 

He took the boot, and slowly and clumsily drew 
it on. He also saw what an awkward position 
they had been in, 

4 Can you allow me a tete-a-tete 1 7 asked the 
old lady somewhat stiffly ; ‘ or— do you prefer 
younger society V 

£ It was, 7 he stammered — ‘my — my boot that 
we were engaged upon. We are old chums ; we 
were chumming, aunt, only chumming/ 

A ME R IC AN S A B B O A D. 

The summer- tide of American tourists on c the 
European trip 7 causes the transatlantic liners to 
be heavily laden with passengers, who have booked 
for months ahead their places in the favourite 
steamers, and, what is more, in thoroughly Ame - 1 
rican fashion, settled by what vessel" they will 
return in the ‘ fall/ I'lie weekly arrivals at j 
Liverpool from * the other side 7 can be counted I 
by thousands j few sights, indeed, are more calcu- 
lated to excite reflection than the counter-currents 
which the great Lancashire port daily sees ; the 
outward flood of sturdy emigrants in search of 
fortunes ‘West 7 crossing with the incoming wave 
of American visitors, who, having achieved an 
instalment of their share of the world’s success, 
come to seek in the Old World those pleasures 
from which the emigrant has often so unwil- 
lingly exiled himself. Time was, when we 
Britons were the great travelling nation, and 
though we still well keep up our reputation in 
this respect, it is useless to deny that we are 
outdone by our 5 kin beyond the sea,’ to whom a 
European trip is much more of a necessity, social 
and pleasurable, than is the case with us, near as 
We are to the continent. In America, indeed, 
every, one travels but the enormous distances 
which the Americans find themselves called upon 
to traverse— distances of which we in Europe can | 
by comparison form but a very scant idea — count 
as nothing till the Atlantic has been crossed. 
The ‘oeeantrip 7 may be said to be the first 


necessary extravagance which the successful Ame- 
rican lavishes on himself and his family ; no 
matter in what station, one visit at least to Europe 
is a social, almost a national obligation ; while In 
the more established sections of society it will be 
found that every one has either ‘just been’ to 
Europe, or is ‘just going, 3 or has ‘just returned/ 
We in Britain see almost without exception 
every American who leaves his country, and the 
American traveller is nowadays a very familiar 
object on our railways, which he likes ; and in our 
hotels, which he freely criticises ; or scattered 
over the various places of interest, which it will 
be found our cousins are far more assiduous in 
seeing than ourselves. 

Perhaps it is on the score of the familiarity 
we are gaining with the American traveller that 
British people are so ready with their opinions 
as to ‘Americans/ In a mixed company where 
the subject is discussed, the variety of views 
expressed is somewhat apt to be conflicting ; and, 
truth to tell, even to the impartial judge,' -a candid 
opinion on the point is difficult. To those who 
know Americans well, it is only too evident that 
of late years a marked change is observable ba - 
the character of the American tourist as he is 
to be met with in Britain and on the continent. 
The low fares and quick passages, the sudden 
fortunes made 4 out West, 7 among many other 
reasons, have tended to alter entirely the whole 
nature of the ocean trip, just as similar con- 
ditions may be said in the Old World, to have 
materially modified the character of foreign travel. 
It is no longer possible, therefore, to pass a hasty 
generalisation on the American traveller ; for he 
will be found, by those to whom he is familiar 
in his several phases, to vary considerably, from 
the highest type of the still existing Southern 
gentleman, who, to all but the keenest observa- 
tion, would pass unnoticed in a crowd of correct 
English people, to the unmistakable c Westerner 7 
or ‘ down-Easter, 3 the cut of whose clothes, Iiat, 
and boots, not to speak of a manner thoroughly 
in accord with Ms shrill and monotonously toned 
accent, betray themselves instantly. 

Of late years, the crowd of American tourists 
abroad has* been thus divisible into several dis- 
tinct sections, foremost among these coming the • 
demonstrative American, contrasting in a very 
marked manner with the excessively correct New- 
Yorker or Bostonian, whose tone is professedly 
‘English, quite English, you know ; 7 whose pride 
it is to be mistaken for a native of this country ; 
whose clothes are faultlessly British in material 
and style, and whose disgust at Ms loud-toned 
compatriots is scarcely to be concealed. It is 
indeed a singular feature of modern American 
existence— it might almost be said of modern 
civilisation, the terms, according to some, being 
interchangeable— that there is to be found in 
America a certain section of the community 
who openly express a contempt for everything 
‘American/ Probably none are louder in the 
expression of this feeling than the American 
women, who form perhaps the largest number 
of American residents in Europe. It is easy to 
see how the conditions of existence on ‘idle other 
side 7 have led to this curious, state of affairs. 
In America, there is no ‘leisure class j 3 every 
member of the community as a rule is actively 
engaged in commerce 5 and commerce in America 
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is followed with a- feverish ardour unknown in 
our ‘effete old world. 5 As a matter of course,^ the 
women are entirely outside this interest. Edu- 
cated in many respects with greater care than 
their sisters in Europe ; leading generally what 
has not unfitly been termed a hothouse exist- 
ence ; freed in great part from the many domestic 
cares which occupy so largely the time and atten- 
tion of women over here ; voracious readers of 
cosmopolitan literature, English, French, and 
German; looking to Europe for every inspira- 
tion of refinement, from the last new fashion 
in dress or house decoration to the latest novel 
or the last new opera — it is little wonder that, 
amidst the uncongenial atmosphere of ‘home, 5 
the American woman who has any aspirations 
sighs to reach the land of promise across the 
ocean. The sacrifices that are often made by 
American ladies to complete their studies in 
Europe are scarcely to be imagined by their 
British sisters, and are indeed only familiar 
to those who either know America well, or are 
constant readers of American literature. The 
bravery with, which a young American girl will 
leave home unescorted and settle down alone in 
London or Paris, or in some German town, to 
pursue the study of the languages, of music or 
painting, is a feature which can solely he explained 
by , the complex nature of American life. Such 
ladies form a considerable section of the resi- 
dent Americans whom we have among us. They 
keep very much to themselves, and bear their 
many trials very patiently, aware as they are 
of the privileges they are enjoying at such a 
moderate rate. As a class, they can alone be 
compared with the many young American painters 
who are crowding the ateliers * of Paris and 
Munich, and whose ability to exist on next to 
nothing is A standing wonder even to the frugal 
and thrifty foreign art student. 

To these sets of Americans to be met abroad, 
there are to be added the various - resident colonies 
c located 3 in Paris and London, or scattered about 
in the more pleasant European resorts of pleasure 
and fashion— colonies in great part made up of 
grass- widows, whose husbands are mysteriously 
absent in the States for years at a time. To this 
section of the Americans resident abroad, the 
Epical Western tourist is a standing source of 
horror : liis openly expressed irreverence for the 
most hallowed of the Old World traditions ; his 
; independence of views on. every matter of art and 
culture generally ; his very appearance — are criti- 
cised by Ms own compatriots even more severedy 
than by us. Happily, the proportion of Ame- 
ricans who are ashamed of their country and its 
deficiencies is comparatively small, and their 
influence inconsiderable, for they constitute an 
anomaly such as will be found in no other 
• nation. ; . k ;® f :k|:' I;: , "'/I I - ; '® 

Socially speaking, from our European point of 
view, such ‘conscious 3 Americans, as Mr James 
has termed them, may be more agreeable than 
i their imcouther countrymen ; yet, let it not be 
forgotten that it is- with the rawboned, broadcloth- 
; covered, broad-shouldered, slouch-hatted ‘ Yankees 3 j 
who jprotrude their presence so conspicuously, that ; 
the future destinies of America rest ; by them its ] 
wonderful past has been moulded. It is not with 
the namby-pamby American— too usually a snob- 1 
oish worshipper of the rank and family in which j 


he is deficient, and a connection with which he is 
ever eager to prove— that is to be found the 
eagerness, the energy, and aspiration which have 
induced America to ily her kite, and in many 
cases successfully, at every object of excellence, 
and of which such singular proofs have been 
given at the Exhibition at EaiTs Court, where 
have been seen, if not exactly under one roof, at 
least in one enclosure, the aborigines of the still 
undeveloped West — redskins unable to communi- 
cate except through an interpreter, side by side 
with the latest inventions and creations of science 
and art, produced by a nation which, within but 
a few years, has reclaimed from solitude and 
savagery the great continent which stretches from 
the storm}' shores of the Atlantic to the quiet 
deeps of the Pacific. 


THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 

CHARTER II,— WHO DID IT ? 

When the first sensation of horror produced by 
the burning of Colonel Humby’s bungalow-— -a sen- 
sation, it must be noted, due not so much to the 
conflagration itself aa to the tragic possibilities, 
which might be involved in it— gave way to the 
natural excitement incident to such an occurrence, 
a rush took place from the Assembly Booms in 
the direction of the fire. In a few minutes every 
man in the station was on the spot. The spectacle 
which met our eyes as the first of txs arrived was 
an awful one. The natives stood together in 
groups at a distance, dumb and shivering with 
terror. The bungalow was ! an old one, heavily 
thatched, and as dry as tinder. All the water 
of the Indus would not have saved it. The fire 
devoured it in one monstrous mouthful, and was 
licking the bare and blackened walls when we 
reached the place. The personal interest of the 
writer of this narrative in that scene was deeper 
than, that of any other man in Jullabad. I was 
the Lieutenant Charles Everest more than once 
mentioned. I liad seen Mrs Humby in the radi- 
ance of her beautiful and happy maidenhood, and 
realised more than any one else her strange and 
unhappy fate in falling into the hands of this man. 
I had had her in my arms, unconscious indeed, 
and as I then believed, dying, and the thrill of the 
contact was still upon me. In my heart of hearts, 
I believed that her husband, for some reason 
known only to himself— and perhaps to her— was 
compassing her death— driving her to it in such 
manner as to insure his own safety from the law. 
Murders of that class are every year committed 
with impunity where women are Iveak and men 
are brutal. And the horror of horrors which 
momentarily paralysed me, gazing on the gutted 
and smoking bungalow, was the dread conviction 
that Humby had himself set fire to the house, in 
order to burn his sick and helpless wife in her 
bed.: 

I recognised among the natives a Mridmatgar 
belonging to Colonel Humby’s household, and 
beckoned the man to me. ‘ Who were in the 
bungalow when the fire broke out? 3 Basked. 

* Sahib and Mem-Sahib/ was the answer. : 

1 Where are they now I 3 

The man shook his head and answered, tremb- 
ling ; ‘ 1 don’t know, sir, 3 - 
A quick inquiry among the others, elicited the 
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horrifying fact that neither Colonel Humby nor 
Ms wife had been seen by any of them. All this 
had not occupied sixty seconds from the moment 
of our reaching the spot, I staggered, rather than 
walked, back to the others. 6 1 believe they have 
both been burned to death,’ I said. 5 Let us search , 
the ruin/ i 

*1 feared as punch, at least ..in the case of Colonel 
Humby/ replied one of the men, as we moved 
towards the bungalow, 4 I saw him driven home 
this ; evening so intoxicated that, if he took any 
more, lie must have fallen in a stupor. What aii 
awful death !’ 

4 If he were the only victim, the holocaust would 
matter little/ I said ; and then we commenced our 
search. 

The ground beneath our thin shoes was hot, I 
and the smoke rising from the embers blinded 
ns. We went round the veranda first. All that 
remained here was a portion of a rocking-chair, 
with a partially burnt shawl on the floor near it, j 
and a pair of lady’s slippers. Mrs Humby must I 
have been sitting in that chair. Had she left her 
shoes in the veranda and walked to her chamber 
without them '? 

I did not know which room she had occupied 
in the bungalow, and the walls were red-hot 
and crumbling, which made it dangerous to enter 
them. But the strain of my anxiety was so 
painful that more than this would not have held 
me back. My eyes were smarting from the pun- 
gent smoke, my feet blistering from the heat of 
the brick floor through the dancing-shoes which 
I wore. I rushed- through two or three rooms, j 
There was nothing but smoke and ashes and 
smouldering pieces of timber. Every combustible j 
thing was consumed. I escaped a foiling wall by 
leaping back just as it fell, in a heap. At the same ; 
instant from an adjoining apartment came a shout 
of horror. I thought some other explorer had i 
been killed or injured, and I clambered over the j 
fallen masonry to the place. It was sickening, I 
1 will make no attempt to describe it Colonel 
Humby had been roasted to a cinder on his bed. 
The attitude in which the body was discovered 
suggested that the stupor of intoxication had 
passed into that of asphyxia, and that he had 
not moved a limb in the furnace of death. The 
iron bedstead was the only thing unhumed in 
. the chamber. Something was thrown over the 
remains, and we reeled out of the fearful presence. 

Outside the walls, I asked if any person had 
discovered a trace of Mrs Humby, 4 If not/ I said, 

4 further search must be made. It will be awful if 
she has been burned to death too !’ 

* No occasion to be anxious, Mr Everest/ said 
a dry Scottish voice behind me; ‘she is quite 
safe, I assure you I * 

I turned quickly with a start. The speaker 
was Colonel Jack, our cantonment magistrate/ 
as unemotional and honest a Scotsman as ever 
came from north of the Tweed. His assurance, 
•as may readily be imagined, was a welcome one — 
I could have thrown myself, woman-like, on 
the old fellow’s neck for his words— but some- 
thing in the very dryness of his voice was un- 
comfortable to iny feelings of relief and grati- 
tude/ However, it .was no time for analysing 
fancies 5 it was an intense gratification to every- 
body to know that poor Mrs Humby had some- : 
how-no one- as ■ yet knew how— escaped from 


the holocaust, and was now safe and well in the 
bungalow of Colonel Jack. Excepting our mess- 
house, that of Colonel Jack was the nearest 
refuge. 

Next clay, she received numerous calls of sym- 
pathy from the ladies of JullabacL Associated 
with their natural sympathy for the poor girl 
was, of course, a considerable amount of equally 
natural interest in the particulars of the catas- 
trophe of the previous night. They came away 
much disappointed. Mrs Humby was grateful 
for their sympathy, but recoiled, with a look 
of fear that was mystifying, from every reference 
to the burning of the bungalow and the fate of 
her husband. Even Mrs Jack, who was minis- j 
tering to her with the solicitude of a mother, j 
could not bring her to speak upon the subject, 

‘She seems so dazed, poor child i 3 said Mrs j 
Speedy at a tea-drinking that evening; 4 1 fear i 
her brain is a little affected/ 

4 1 shouldn’t have been, surprised if it had been 
affected before now/ observed another lady. 4 The 
life she has led in Jullabad would drive many 
women mad/ 

4 Ah/ said Mrs Speedy, shaking her head, 4 she 
hadn’t spirit enough to be driven mad. It is 
melancholy such passive women as Mrs Humby 
are driven into-— or rather, they quietly sink 
into it/ , 

Colonel Jack, however, as cantonment magis- 
trate, found it necessary to inquire into the 
circumstances of the fire and of the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s death; and in the course of a 
few days these became tolerably well known. 
Mrs Humby had been examined, as well as those 
of the dead man’s native servants who were able 
to throw any light upon the matter. 

Colonel Huniby had. come home that afternoon 
very much the worse of drink. His wife was 
sitting in the veranda— for the first time after 
her illness — when she heard him staggering 
through the rooms within. She had just given 
some silver bangles (ornaments so dear to the 
natives) to an interesting child of six belonging 
to the bawemhi (or cook), and the man was 
standing a few paces off, with folded hands, re- 
garding the child with eyes beaming pleasure 
and gratefulness. The natives are passionately 
fond of their children, and the least indulgence 
to their little ones wins their affections. In this 
way the solitary wife had made herself attached 
friends among her dusky menials— -the only Mends 
she had. 

Suddenly the native started nervously on hear- 
ing the 4 Sahib 3 in the bungalow, and with a 
quick but respectful salaam" to his mistress, 
snatched up his little girl and hurried away to 
his cookhouse. The colonel, however, had seen 
him leave the veranda with the child, and the 
incident was enough for his ill- temper. 

4 Is there any tiffin ready ? ’ he demanded, 
reeling up to where his wife sat.— 4 What has that 
fellow been doing here with his black spawn? [ 

4 1 was giving the child some bardes/ -was 
the answer. 4 1 had promised them before — I 
fell ill/ 

4 Bangles % Let me catch the brat and it shall 
get something else ! — D’ ye hear me, madam ? 
I’ll have no more philandering with these niggers 
—the fellow would cut your throat as soon as 
thank you^and serve you right l 3 
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Colonel Huxnby emphasised what he said by 
shaking his clenched fist in his wife’s face. She 
merely turned her head another way. He looked 
in a more than usually savage mood; and she 
breathed more freely when, after half a minute’s 
pause, he walked away from where she sat. v She 
hoped he would go in and throw himself on a 
couch to sleep the fit off. But he was in a 
temper for mischief, and instead of doing so, he 
staggered over the compound to the cookhouse. 

' Mm’ Humby ' held 'her : breath. There was a cry 
of pain from the poor cook, followed by a scream 
from the child, and Colonel Hiunby immediately 
appeared at the door of the cookhouse actually 
dragging the little girl after him by the hair. 
At the door he swung her round in front, and 
flung the little body from Mm with a kick, like 
a football. Before picking the child from the 
ground, the cook stood a moment regarding his 
master with a look which, drunk as he was, 
might have done much to sober Colonel Humby 
had lie seen it. But he was on his way hack to 
the house ; and by the time tiffin was laid for 
him, was lying on his back asleep. 

Colonel Hiuhby rose about half-past seven, had 
some dinner by himself, and afterwards sat in 
the veranda smoking and drinking Tbrandy-and- 
waier for an hour. Mrs Humby was lying on 
her bed, dressed, at about nine o’clock, when 
she heard her husband go into his own room 
and close the door. At this point the mystery 
of the event began. The cook — his name was 
S Inya~- lived in the native bazaar, some distance 
across the station, and after removing the dinner 
and performing the remaining duties of the day, 
lie shut his cookhouse and went home to see after 
his child. He did not return again until after" 
the place had been burned, so that he was able to 
throw no light on the origin of the lire. 

The Ichuhmtgar deposed to paraffin lamps being, 
burning in the drawing-room, the dining-room, 
and in the bedrooms of Mrs Humby and her hus- 
band. This was the usual practice, and except 
the dining-room lamp— which was extinguished 
at ten— -they were left burning all night. The 
lamp in Colonel Hiunby’s room was placed on a 
table, a distance of several feet from the bed. On 
the theory that he had accidentally overturned the 
lamp and thus originated the fire, how was his 
position on the bed — the position in which. his 
charred remains were discovered — to be accounted 
fori Only by assuming that after overturning 
the lamp and setting the fire agoing, he was too 
stupefied with brandy to be conscious of the acci- 
dent, or to be aroused to consciousness by the 
fierce flare which must have immediately enveloped 
him. W as this possible ? Bid the unfortunate 
man, after upsetting the lamp, stagger to his bed 
and lie thebe inert to ; be r0hst|| i 

Upon one point flic khidmafgar was positive : 
Colonel Humby never smoked in his bedroom. 
He smoked little as a rule, but never in the bed- 
room. The possibility of the fire, originating in 
this way was consequently out of the question, 

Mrs Humby, as has been said, was lying on her 
bed dressed. Some time between nine i and ten 
o’clock, she dropped asleep. She heard no sound 
from the direction of her husband’s apartment 
after he closed the door. But she had not been 
lohg asleep when she was startled into wakeful- 
ness by a rough hand grasping her threat and 


choking her ! With the strength of desperation, 
she uttered a shriek of terror, and then the fingers 
relaxed their hold ; the man rushed from the 
room, and a volume of smoke poured in through 
the door as he did so. 

The strangest part of the story was her declara- 
tion — reluctantly wrung from her by pressure ol 
repeated questioning— that her assailant was her 
husband 1 When awakened by the hand upon : 
her throat, the lamp in her room was extin- 
guished ; but when he turned outside the door, 
the glare of the fire fell upon him, dressed in his 
every-day suit of Scotch tweed, and wearing his 
helmet with the green and yellow puggaree which 
was invariably around it. Mrs Humby sprang 
from the bed and fled for her life to the bungalow 
of Colonel Jack, where she fell fainting in the 
veranda. 

It was not for three or four days that Mrs 
; Humby could be induced to speak on the occur- 
rences of the dreadful night ; and it was only by 
pertinacious persistence that Colonel Jack obtained 
from her the foregoing statement of what she 
remembered. She was not in the least mentally 
affected by the shock, as the ladies had supposed 
her to be ; she spoke like one having a clear and 
reliable memory; when she did speak. But the 
simple and unaffected tenacity with which, when 
over and over again questioned in every variety of 
way, she held to the accuracy of that extraordinary 
statement, was literally staggering. 

Of course there was no other topic of conversa- 
| tionin Jullabad now. Hot a man of us doubted 
j the entire and childlike truthfulness of Mrs 
Humby. But accepting her statement, we were, 
confronted with what looked to be an unfathom- 
able mystery. Ho one denied that Colonel Humby 
was capable of murdering his unhappy wife ; that 
his murderous fingers were fastened on her throat 
was in itself possible enough, assuming the man 
so intoxicated as to be reckless of his own safety. 
He had not completed the attempted murder— 
and the bungalow was on fire at the time he 
attempted it. Was it his fiendish intention first 
to strangle Her, and then consume the traces of 
his guilt in the fire? Many thought this sugges- 
tion the most plausible one. Knowing Humby 
as all knew him, it would be quite consistent with 
his character. Cruelty not killing her rapidly 
enough, a scheme like this would, be the very 
one to do it for him. Charred remains would 
show no finger-marks on the throat, would defy 
the terrors of a post-mortem examination. But 
the men who held hardest to this theory— 
and let it be noted that Mrs Humby -s throat 
showed distinct marks of the attempted strangu- 
lation— were dumfounded and mystified by two 
obvious questions : Would Colonel Humby have 
been scared from the completion of his murderous 
intent by the awakening scream of his victim 1 
Would he, having allowed himself to be so scared, 
have left the chamber-door open for her escape, 

t one hack to his own room, and deliberately laid 
imself on his bed to be roasted to death 1 
The wildness of the excitement which exercised 
people’s imaginations in Jullabad may be judged 
from the fact that a new sensation was created by 
die suggestion that the charred and, of course, 
unidentifiable remains found upon the bed were 
not those of Colonel Humby, but of somebody 
else I If it were only possible to fix the identity 
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upon somebody else, with any fair amount of 
plausibility, this suggestion might have been 
accepted. But it was not found possible, 

4 1, for one/ said our charming Lady O'Reilly, 
who was very outspoken all through the dreadful 
business, ‘should be extremely sorry if such a 
story were true. I should never get over the dis- I 
appointment of knowing that Colonel Hamby had I 
only been burned by proxy V 
In India, we are thrown entirely upon our own 
resources in such a sensational emergency as this. ! 
We have no enterprising press to inform us 1 
of all the mysterious ins and outs of the affair, j 
The two newspapers which we received were pub- ] 
li shed at the far-away cities of Lahore and Allah- 
abad : the former we generally got either one or 
two days after issue ; the latter, three, four, or 
even five. Neither could possibly command such 
machinery for the collection of news, and espe- , 
dally for the investigation of a tragedy like ours, 
as people at home are accustomed to. They 
depended entirely on voluntary reports from 
residents. Their reports, therefore, were a good 
way behind our own information, and were "per- 
used by us with a merely languid interest But 
the Pioneer of Allahabad took our breath away 
some ten days after the tragedy, just as we had 
begun to despair of ever finding a satisfactory 
explanation of the still mysterious occurrence, 
with a report— dated from J ullabad — that the 
conviction was at last forcing itself on the public 
mind that the author of the fire, and the agent of 
Colonel Humby’s death, could be no other than 
— Mrs Humby herself ! 

A thunderbolt could not have fallen with more 
astounding effect. The sensation created by this 
announcement was in itself evidence that one por- 
tion of- it at least was entirely false— that ‘the 
conviction was at last forcing itself on the public 
mind/ Not a whisper — nay, I believe, not a 
thought — of such a solution of the mystery had 
passed in the station. 

Who had furnished the newspaper with that 
report 1 Somebody in Jnllabad must have clone 
so, but none coufd guess his identity. In the 
excitement of discussing this new and terrible 
theory of the awful event, people ceased very soon 
to concern themselves about the authorship of the j 
report. The suggestion of poor Mrs Humby’s j 
guilt took such a hold upon the imagina- 1 
ferns even of those who had felt the deepest) 
sympathy with her in her unhappiness, as to 
make one think that the best human nature has j 
a remorselessly cruel side to it. It was, to my i 
mind, shocking even to discuss such a possibility 
as that of her guilt — nay, as that of her passive 
assent to such a horrible deed. 

4 It is no use fuming about it, old fellow/ said a 
goocl-heaided brother-officer to me ; 6 you know 
Low poison flies through the blood when it gets in 
through ever so tiny a puncture. It is the dread- 
ful mystery of the affair which makes one 
mad!* 

| Ay, there was the rub now ! I remembered the 
| dry voice of Colonel Jack that night assuring me 
| that she was ‘rpiite safe 5 — and an honester and 
less ill-natured man than the colonel did not 
breathe. I understood it now ; he had been 
suspicious from the first. 

The extraordinary story of Mrs Humby, to 
J which she still adhered, dumfounded her best 
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friends. That, after the fire had started, her 
husband was dressed in his out-of-door clothes, 
helmet and all— that he attempted to strangle her 
in her bed, and was frightened from his fell pur- 
pose by her shrieking— -and that then lie went 
back to his chamber and lay down on the bed to 
be roasted alive— it was incredible. And yet 
there was not a symptom of mental weakness 
about her. Dr Rainsiord, one of her warmest 
friends, saw her several times, and was positive 
her mind was as cleat' as his own. She was under 
no delusion. Yet who could attempt to explain 
such a story as she told 2 

I have endeavoured to keep myself in the back- 
ground whilst relating this narrative. I think, 
too, that during those exciting days I was the least 
demonstrative man in Jnllabad. The reason was, 
that I could not trust myself. For months, tire 
image of that defenceless and unhappy wife had 
haunted me. It was inexplicable to myself, but 
none the less the fact, that the white unconscious 
face that lay on my shoulder that night in the 
garden was constantly present to me like a silent 
reproach. I often think that, if matters had gone 
on in that bungalow much longer as they were, I 
should at last have ended Colonel Hmnby’s life 
with my own hand. I could not have borne the 
contemplation of that poor girl being slowly and 
surely * clone to her death/ I had seen her in 
brighter days, when, in lovely youth and gay 
innocence, sfie looked nearly akin to the angels ; no 
one else in J ullabad had so seen and known her. 

The horrible imputation of her possible guilt I 
could not endure with patience ; I bore it for a 
day or so, until I witnessed the fearful fascination 
which it exercised over people’s minds, and then 
I resolved that one man at least should stand out 
in Mrs Hiunby’s vindication. 

The rumour went round one afternoon that she 
was making preparations to leave India at once. 
It was quite credible— for what means had she of 
defending herself? The moment I heard it I 
determined to do my utmost to dissuade the poor 
girl from so fatal a step. I went straight to that 
loveliest and best of women, who was at the same 
time the friend and Mol of every young fellow in 
the station— Lady O’Reilly. I saw her at once, 
explained my business, and asked her advice. 

■ 4 You are entirely right, Mr Everest ; she must 
not be allowed to go/ was the prompt reply. 

4 Stop her from doing" so, if you can ; and should 
you fail, come to me again. I may be able to help 
you/: 

4 1 think a lawyer ought to be retained in her 
interests, Lady O’Reilly V 

‘Certainly. There is Mr Mapleson, the bar- 
rister, an excellent man. Have you money 
enough to retain him % 3 

The question awakened me to a new aspect of 
the business. But there was no occasion for 
embarrassment with Lady O’Reilly, so I answered 
frankly, looking straight into her blue eyes:^ C 1 
am unfortunately the poorest man in the station. 
I have an invalid mother and sister at horns 
to support. But money will not be wanting, 
1 am confident ; every fellow in Julkbad will 
contribute freely, if necessary/ 

4 Go and see her, Mr Everest/ said the lady 
after a pause ; ‘and later: on, you can engage 
the lawyer, I shall expect a call from you. again 
this evening/ '/• - 
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Thus fortified by Lady .O’Reilly’s ■ approval of 
•what I purposed doing, 1 directed my steps to the 
bungalow of Colonel Jack the magistrate. I felt 
nervous upon approaching Mrs Humby on so 
delicate a mission, for although her image and her 
sorrows filled so much of my being, I was yet a 
comparative stranger to hen I did not even 
know whether she had any remembrance of seeing 
me a couple of years before at Mentone— any 
knowledge that it was I who had borne her in my 
arms up the garden that night — whether, in fact, 
I was less a stranger to her than the other young 
men of Jullabad. What expression would her 
eyes assume when I presented myself before her 
with the mission which I had taken upon me % 

As I drew near, I was glad to observe Colonel 
Jack sitting alone in the veranda. He evi- 
dently regarded ine with sohie interest as X ap- 
proached. I was a little embarrassed by his 
attention, but I walked up as indifferent as X 
could. 

4 How d’ye do, colonel?— Mrs Jack is well, I 
trust ? 3 

‘ Y ery well, Mr Everest, thank you. —Take a 
chair. Will you drink anything i 3 

4 Thanks ; ho/ I sat down, hardly knowing 
how to break my business — it was, in fact, 
specially so little business of mine. But the 
colonel looked expectant, as though he clearly 
divined I had not called out of mere courtesy.; 

4 Colonel Jack, 5 I said, fidgeting, 4 it may seem 
no particular concern of mine, but some one 
was bound in duty to take it up. I refer to 
this terrible charge which has been insinuated 
against Mrs Humby. She has nobody to defend 

liOlY 

4 If she has any friends/ observed the colonel 
quietly, 4 they are far away just now. 3 

This might mean two things. 

4 She has plenty of friends in Jullabad/ X re- 
plied, 4 who are willing to help her, if they can 
see a way to do so. We will take up her cause 
for her/ 

4 That V very chivalrous— very proper/ said 
the colonel. 

4 It is rumoured that she is thinking of return- 
ing to England. Is that so % ’ 

Colonel Jack’s voice was exactly what it was 
the night of . the fire. 6 1 don’t know what she 
flunks, poor thing ; but she is not going to Eng- i 
land— yet/ He turned his face, and 1 followed 
his glance with cold horror : at a door in the 
veranda X saw a native policeman. Mrs Humby 
was a prisoner 1 

SENSITIVE PLANTS., 

The sensitive plants Mimosa ym&im and sendiim 
are among the most interesting products of the 
vegetable kingdom. Nearly every one has seen 
these graceful and humble children of nature, and 
iouched their tender, shriiiking leaves with an 
experimenting hand ; but very iew have taken the 
trouble to examine them as they deserve. The 
botanist— restrained, perhaps, by pity for their 
humility— seems to have seldom used his section- 
knife and forceps on them f and while: other 
wonders of the plant- world have been; fully 
; investigated, . the Mimosa remains almost un- 
known. 

The is a native of Brazil : but it has 


long been an occupant of our British greenhouses. 
In grace of form and beauty of colour, no other 
plant surpasses it. Its tender leaflets shrink and 
droop at the lightest touch, like a meek spirit 
from the world’s gaze. Its graceful feather-shaped 
leaves, in common with most similarly shaped 
leaves of the Legimiinosce or Pea tribe, to which 
botanical order the Mimosa belongs, close at the 
approach of darkness; and its extreme sensitive- 
ness is but an extension of this peculiar plant- 
sleep. Wind or rain causes its leaves to close 
and its stalks to droop. When suddenly shaken 
by the wind, the leaflets and leafstalks fall 
'•simultaneously,: The same effect is seen when a 
plant is put into a darkened room during the 
day. A strong light from a paraffin lamp was 
placed near two plants, of Mimosa seiisUiva at 
night. After thirty minutes had elapsed, one of 
the plants, the more vigorous of the two, opened 
its leaves partially ; the other or less robust plant 
showed almost no feeling. A plant which had 
been on an exhibition table at a flower-show for 
two days, and which was noticed to receive con- 
stant attention from some children present, was 
found to have lost much of its excitability, and 
did not again return to its normal state, though 
the plant continued in a seemingly healthy con- 
dition, for about a month afterwards. Two leaves 
which were nearest the edge of the table, and 
consequently oftenest touched by the children’s 
fingers, were completely immobile for ten days 
after the show. 

The vapour of chloroform, prussic acid, ether, 
and nicotine, irritates the leaves, and in some 
cases destroys their mobility. A little chloroform 
dropped on the base of a leafstalk causes it to 
droop ; and the leaflets, beginning at the apex, 
and proceeding to the base of the leaf, close in 
: succession. A plant, the leaves of which were 
heavily chloroformed several times, withered and 
died in a few days. The, sun’s rays concentrated 
in *a lens and thrown on a leaf cause it to con- 
tract quickly. 

The cause of the peculiar excitability of sensi- 
tive plants, and the centre of its action, are 
still undetermined. Various theories have been 
adduced to explain them. Dr Dutrochet’s theory 
is most favoured by botanists of the present day. 
His explanation is, that 4 the principal point of 
mobility exists in the little swellings situated at 
the bases of the common and partial leafstalks. 
This swelling, or intumescence, is formed of deli- 
cate cellular tissue/ He says that 4 the agency 
producing the mobility is in the ligneous" part 
of the central system of this intumescence, and 
in certain tubes supplied with nervous corpuscles 
serving for the transmission of the sap/ 

Dr Balfour says : 4 In the swellings at the bases 
of the leafstalks the vascular bundles are disposed 
in a circle near the periphery, and may be con- 
cerned in the leaf -movements. Mechanical and 
chemical stimuli are supposed to act by inducing 
alterations : in the contents of the vessels ami 
cells/ ■ . 

These theories are unsatisteW 
still much room for/furtto 
origin of the peculiar phenomena seen in the 
Mimosa. The manner in which it closes its stalks 
and leaves at the approach of darkness is very 
interesting. As the gloaming gently falls round . 
the plant, the leaflets move upwards towards each 
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and 1 hadn’t money enough to bring my wife 
along ! 1 This story was told to the editor by a 
clergyman, who heard it from a friend of Ms who 
Mio'ib, and who had just returned from, the West 
In the December following, the Editor of the 
Drawer was told a story to precisely the same 
effect by a gentleman who heard and saw it when 
going down the Danube from Pesth. The editor, 
in the following summer, received from a gentle- 
man in Paris a letter, in which the writer said 
that a curious incident happened to him when on 
a Rhine steamer. Need we say that the incident 
which the writer mentioned was almost exactly 
the same as that which had happened in the 
experience of the two other persons in the same 
year— once near Chicago, once on the Danube, 
and now on the Rhine ! The editor naturally 
doubted whether the experience narrated had hap- j 
pened to any one of these un veracious persons ; j 
and subsequently, on hearing the ‘ original ’ of the 
story, concluded that they had only given to it ‘ a 
local habitation and a name . 5 In Mark Lemon’s 
time it was the custom to keep an elaborate index 
of the jokes in Punch; but even this precaution 
did not wholly protect it from unscrupulous 
‘adapters.’ Several jokes were printed in the 
belief that they had been heard by those who sent 
them in, and it was not discovered until too late 
that they were copied word for word from some of 
the earlier volumes. 

There are certain subjects which are by com- 
mon consent deemed suitable for witticisms, and 
many of these are rarely mentioned without a 
smile. Some of these witticisms are veritable Joe 
Millers— not to go back any farther— and yet we 
go on using them as freely as ever, and probably 
will continue to do so for many years. Mothers- 
in-law, now : is it possible to invent a new joke 
in connection with those much-abused ladies? 
Landladies, too, have suffered a heap of indignities 
from the professional wit. The food they supply 
to boarders and the smallness of their scuttles of 
coal are considered fit and proper subjects for 
numberless jests. Then, there is the editor’s 
waste-paper basket 5 how many, many times it 
lias been thrown at the head of luckless authors ! 
And the paper on which contributors write has 
been the means of introducing scores of hints 
about the butterman and the manufacturer. Any 
joke in connection with a legacy from an old aunt 
or uncle, or any reference to the pets of the 
aforesaid relatives, ought almost to he suppressed 
bv Act of Parliament. Sausages, 6 pork ’ pies, 
umbrellas, false teeth or hair, newly married • 
couples, old maids— what adequate punishment! 
Wdulcl < fit' the. crime ? of joking on these and many 
other equally hackneyed subjects, only Mr Gilbert 
: could -sap - ; 

Every man has a pet joke, just as every man 
has a pet word or phrase. The Professor, 'in the 
Autocrat of.. the Breakfast Table, on discovering that 
lie ihad ^ the same 

person in the same circumstances, satisfied him- 
: self by observing: that oixly a perfectly balanced 
mind could so exactly reproduce itself. > The anti- 

S of jokes and stories is a striking proof of 
:onser vat ism ; v of the mind ; and to banish 
those stories which are familiar would deprive 
us of all . themes for jest. After all the cynicism 
lavished on hackneyed jokes, however, most of 
us must agree with Washington Irving, that 


‘honest good-humour is the oil and wine of 
merry-meeting, and there is no jovial companion- 
ship equal to that where the jokes are rather 
small and the laughter abundant.’ 


LOCOMOTIVES FOB HIGH STEED. 

As if the present high rate of speed of our 
express trains w T as not swift enough, engineers are 
endeavouring to increase it in some cases from 
sixty to eighty miles an hour. We learn that 
Engineer John Hogan, 011 the Philadelphia and 
Beading Railroad engine No. 134, has driven it 
at the astonishing speed of a mile in thirty-eight 
seconds. Other engineers, with Beading engines 
Nos. 206, 411, 90, 97, 98, and 99, have made miles 
in forty- three and forty-four seconds. Hogan’s 
speed is at the rate of over ninety-four miles an 
hour ; those of the others are respectively eighty- 
three and a half and almost eighty- two miles an 
hour. These high rates of speed were made 
under circumstances all of -which were favourable 
to a successful test. — A novelty in the line of 
engine-building is just now attracting the atten- 
tion of engineers and builders. It is a locomo- 
tive designed by M. Estrade, a graduate of 1’EcoIe 
Poly technique, which is to be experimented with 
on the southern lines of France. The new r loco- 
motive depends on its large-sized driving- wdieels 
for the speed of seventy-eight miles an hour 
which it is expected to attain. The engine, 
tender, and carriages are fitted with wheels eight 
and a half feet in diameter. The engine is of 
the outside cylinder type, with slide-valve 011 top 
of cylinder and all the gearing carried outside. 
The average speed which the locomotive is 
expected to make is between seventy-two and 
seventy-eight miles an hour with a train of 
loaded carriages. If the French engine averages 
the speed expected, it will be able to make runs 
exceeding anything on record. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

A blue forget-me-not 
In some nymph-haunted spot 
Rends o’er a stream ; 

What sees it mirrored there ? 

Itself— as sweet and fair 
As flowers may sometimes seem that light a 
heaven-sent dream. 

What is it that doth make 
The swan, that on a lake 
Floats through the night, 

. To gaze so fixedly ? 

Ah l surely it doth see 

Its beauty made more bright than in the day’s 
broad light. 

And I, too, once did look : * 

Within a rippling brook, 
d Rut saw not tliere 
Aught save the sunlit eyes 
: - (Vision of Paradise) 

Of her who is most fair of maidens, and most 
rare. . . , 

SS® , H.Bxwsox Lowky. 
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IN A WILD GARDEN AT SHIRAZ, By the sides of the many streams the foliage 
Shiraz is thoroughly Persian. No European inno- is thick and lush. The place swarms, literally 
vations are to be found in the city where sleep swarms with nightingales. A nightingale is a 
the two great poets of Persia, Hafiz and Saadi, very poetical bird; but even nightingales pall 
In summer, Shiraz is hot, and those who can do when in thousands and when their song dis- 
it, pass the very hot weather in a garden. It was fcurbs one’s slumbers. They are very busy about 
the writer’s good fortune to be on friendly terms midnight; but just an hour before dawn the 
with a Persian grandee who was the happy pos- music is deafening and sleep impossible. Nature’s 
sessor of one of the largest, shadiest, and most alarum is, howeveiy a blessing, for what more 
retired of the gardens of Shiraz. No Persian will enjoyable than the early stroll in the cool garden 
refuse the hospitality of his garden to any decent by the bubbling waters. No one is here save 
person; practically, any man’s garden is open to ourselves, our servants, and the gardener and his 
all the world, save when the owner, his wives, or boy. No one will call save on urgent business, 
his friends are enjoying their dolce far mcnte for it is understood that a man goes to a garden 
there. Fortunately, the proprietor of the Resht-i- for privacy, to take his holiday, to recuperate. 
Behesht (Envy of Heaven) also had a magnificent The dogs having fraternised with the gardener’s 
garden attached to his town inansion for his own watchdog are turned loose for a run, and himt 
use ; this enabled the writer to pass the dog-days the small birds in the brushwood. A bubble- 
in that earthly paradise. bubble and a cup of coffee— the former smoked 

About a mile from the walls of Shiraz, just sitting on a stump beside the running- waters in 
across the empty river-bed— for in most summers the cool shade —-are very grateful in the early 
; the Shiraz river runs dry, the waters being drawn morning. Still more so is the hath in the icy- 
off for irrigation-— lies the garden of the Resht-i- cold tank which has been duly cleared out for our 
Behesht. The three large rooms have been car- use. Then perhaps a book for an hour. Soon 
peted. Fly-blinds have been hung over the doors the sun rises ; soon we feel its heat, and retire to 
and window-holes, for the building is a mere umbrageous nooks to avoid it. But the Persian 
summer-house. The tiles have been swept and sun is not to be denied ; we are driven into the 
sprinkled. The servants have pitched a little tent building, as the heat becomes stronger and the 
for themselves. The cook has constructed a series flies get active. The hum of insects becomes loud, 
of furnaces in the open air. The little brick- But indoors all is cool, all is quiet We have 
bound stream running in front of the three rooms come to be lazy ; we are so. No blush suffuses 
gurgles merrily. The great brick saflcti, or raised our cheeks when we find that we have slept and 
platform, has a carpet spread on it; and a lounge-’ that it is nearly noon. We have come to avoid 
chair, or a mattress with big Persian pillows, is the sun ; we succeed in doing so, for we breakfast, 
placed there to invite repose. All is shade here, still in the ? shade, in the portico. Again a lounge 
The trees, are so; planted that one saflm is over- under the trees and by the brooklets. - Bomeiiow 
.shadowed till afternoon ; the other, two hundred or other, we get through the afternoon, Haye we 
yards off, till sunset. By the side of each broad slept 1 Possibly. At five, however, ■■■thfi'-Etisyaii,: 
path is running-water. But there are no- ‘rows- samovar is . brought with many fruits, and we 
of stately lilies/ no ‘winding walks where roses partake of tea in tiny cups, and the everlasting' 
grow ; * an occasional hedge of moss-roses, thou- but grateful hirbble-bubblc+ • 
sands of tiifts of the double and single narcissus— Now is the time for very ; intimate ' iriendS'. tq- 
these are all the flowers, save the wild ones. The call* We sternly deny ourselves to importunafces 
rest is a sort of jungle of fruit and forest trees, on business. : Are we not m rairmtef Are we not; 
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m the garden? The sun will be down in half 
an hour. It is cool ; the pleasant wind which is 
always felt towards evening in Shiraz 'lias com- 
menced to blow. The horses are brought. We 
enjoy a two hours 1 ride; a smart canter through 
the gardens of Meshed Verdi, or across the sandy 
plain of Jahirabad, Or we, too, make our calls 
on other sojourners in gardens. But we avoid the 
town, the hot dusty town. If we must go, we 
do, much against the grain, hurriedly returning to 
our wild garden. Oftener than not we visit other 
gardens, empty as a rule ; several abut on our 
own Besht-i-Behesht. Perhaps we find them 
tenanted ; we attempt to discreetly retire ; by no 
means is this allowed. ‘Bismillak ! you must take 
one cup of tea and eat a pomegranate ; 5 or what- 
ever the garden is iamecl for, for each of the 
gardens has its speciality. There is no intru- 
sion in the matter. The people are summering, 
and honestly glad to see us. They will surely 
return this chance visit, and we shall regale them 
in the same way, and be as unaffectedly glad to 
see and chat with them. 

Our particular garden is celebrated for a white 
apple which has an unmistakable flavour of rose- 
water. But it is also the shadiest garden near 
Shiraz, and the coolest. W e are quite sure. Have 
we not lived in them all, and do not we come to 
this particular garden every year ? That is proof 
enough, at all events for us. 

It is getting dark ; but the moon is rising, 
the glorious Persian moon. As we return to our 
garden we see lights in nearly every neighbouring 
one. On the mrku in front of our living-roomV 
is set the table with all its civilised appliances ; 
the wine is in snow, for, in Shiraz, snow is the 
luxury of even the poorest, ice being rare and 
dear ; but there is always plenty of the pure snow 
to be got from the crevices of the neighbouring 
mountains. Dinner is served, the regulation 
English dinner, perhaps with a native dish or 
two— -the smoking pillcm with its fowl boiled to 
rags, or afiwinjahn of partridge, or of lamb (we 
get lamb twice a year in lucky Shiraz). 

Dinner is over ; we sit on our sarkti, the moon 
peeping through the trees and lighting the place 
up. The dogs are chained up as sentinels around 
the building. ^ The gardener’s pet bear descends 
the tree to which he is chained, as soon as the dogs 
are secured ; he discreetly retires to the branches 
when his enemies are loose. We provide Bruin 
with a meal of boiled rice, From the servants 5 
quarters resound the melancholy love-ditties of 
Iran, our literary cook improvising scandalous 
local songs, which are received with much mirth. 
Gradually, as the servants lapse into silence, we 
retire to the roof where our bedding is prepared. 

‘ Tweet, tweet,, tweet, bubble, bubble, bubble ; 
a nightingale. The noise is repeated with varia- 
tions';: but, we are not romantic. We are tired ; 
we have dined ; we turn oyer, and our roof being 
• free from mosquitoes, we drop off. . 

6 Hoi, hoi— thieves, thieves i 5 .Bang goes a gun 
from the servants 5 quarters ; there is much 
; running about, much, barking of clogs. In .the 
: morning, nothing is missing. There is no sign of 
the robber ; he probably was but a visionary one. 
As before, an hour before dawn the : concert of 
birds blames deafening. We pop on an Afghan 
poesmn* a long sleeved robe of sheepskin, fur 


inside, for it is slightly chilly. Again we potter 
aimlessly about the wild garden. Another day,, 
which will be passed much as its predecessor, has 
commenced. 


BICHAED GABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

CHAPTER XL VII, — DISMISSAL. 

After Mr Tickary had seen Josephine leave 
Captain Selhvood’s room with his boot, he waited 
about, keeping himself concealed, till she returned 
with the boot and shut the door, whereupon he 
went to Miss Otterbourne in the drawing-room, 
whither she had retired after dinner, and was 
waiting for her nephew to rejoin her, when he had 
sat sufficiently long over the wine and dessert, 

6 1 beg your pardon, ma’am/ said the butler ; 

4 1 do hope I’m not taking a liberty, ma’am ; 
but may I ask if you told Gable to go in and 
out as she liked of the captain’s apartments I V 
c Of course not, Vickary. 5 
4 I’m sorry to trouble you, ma’am. I see her 
running in there a score of times — it’s remarked 
by the servants, and rather unpleasant, and Mrs 
Grundy says she has given no such orders ; so we 
thought it best, ma’am, if I were to ask if you, 
ma’am, had empowered her so to do. You will 
excuse me, ma’am, but when there is talk— and 

when the young woman tells lies about it J 

4 Lies, Tickary ! 5 

4 Well, ma’am, just now I see her go in there, 
and the captain there too. I said to her that 
I didn’t consider it quite right — it was not her 
place 5 and she told me that the housekeeper had 
set her to attend to the room, which, ma’am, 

I knew not to be true/ 

4 The captain is in the dining-room/ 

‘ I’m sorry to differ from you, ma’am; but he 
went up very quickly to his rooms, and Cable 
was in after him directly. It must be very 
unpleasant, ma’am, for a young gentleman to be 
so run after, and it makes talk in the house/ 

Miss Otterbourne was much astonished and 
greatly indignant. 4 Do you mean to tell me, 

Tickary, that she is there now V 
* I believe so, madam/ 

4 And the captain is there ? 3 
4 1 saw* him by the fire; and Cable shut the 
door after her when she went in/ 

4 Go and fetch her at once. — ISf o. I will go 
myself. I really — upon my word— to say the 
least— how inconsiderate/ 

The old lady was very angry. She raised 
herself with difficulty from her armchair, drew 
a silk handkerchief over her shoulders, as a pro- 
tection against damp or draught outside the room, 
and walked in the direction of her nephew’s suite 
of apartments. When she opened the door and 
saw Josephine seated in an armchair on one. side 
of the fire and the captain standing, near her, in. 
earnest conversation, she was as irritated as if 
her neitlerask had suddenly coine out over her 
temper. ■ • 

’ ; As soon as Josephine' had left the. room, Miss 
Otterbourne said— -she was panting from having 
ascended a flight and walked fast — 4 1 — 1 ana 
surprised. These may be Indian barrack habits,:, 
but— but’— — 
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Captain Sellwood managed to get bis boot on ; 
bis face was nearly the colour of bis stocking. 

/And only partly dressed too/ gasped Miss ! 
Otterbourne, ‘half shod, and — and, with a bole in : 
your stocking sole. Good heavens, bow indeli- 
cate!* 

4 There was a peg in the boot/ explained 
Captain Sellwood. . ■ | 

‘ My dear Algernon, there generally are pegs j 
in boots/ . j 

M mean — it hurt me, and I asked Jose- 1 

pbine * 

‘Josephine!* 

1 My dear aunt, we have known each other ' 
since children.* 

J Oh l* The netilerash was alleviated. But 
presently it came out again. 4 That does not j 

explain her coming to visit you in your private j 
room, sitting in your armchair,’ j 

‘ Where would you have had her sit, aunt ? 5 ! 

4 Algernon — she is a servant.* 

‘ Aunt — -she is a lady/ 

* A real lady would never have rim after you 
into your private apartments/ 

4 She did. not run after me. She did not know 
I was there. She was picking up the swansdown 
. I ha’d inconsiderately strewed on the carpet, when 
I came in/ 

1 Then she should considerately have gone out/ 

‘ 1 asked her for a hammer/ 

‘She had no right here. — And are you aware, 
Algernon, that you have had a hole the size 
of a threepenny piece in the sole of your foot, 
at the-— heel, exposed 1 If you had had any sense 
of decency, you would have kept your foot fiat 
on the carpet, instead of turning it up. — I don’t 
care whether she is a lady by birth and breeding ; 
she is no lady at heart, or she would never 
have sat here half an hour or three-quarters, j 
staring at a bit of your heel exposed, the size 
of a threepenny piece. That alone stamps her. 
Bile has a nasty mind, and must go/ 

‘My dear ami t— surely you are hard in judging. 
There was a peg in my boot that stood up, 
and that hurt my foot, and no doubt at the 
same time worked the hole in my stocking/ 

4 That is very probable/ said Miss Otterbourne. 

4 But I should like to know, were you aware 
it was there? 5 

‘No ; I felt my heel painful ; I do not think 
I noticed that my stocking was rent/ 

* That excuses you, but not her/ 

4 Perhaps she did not see it/ 

4 Nonsense ; of course she saw it/ 

4 Aunt, do sit down* 

4 In that armchair; vacated by her ! — No ! She 
has been looking at the hole in your stocking 
from that armchair. —I couldn’t do it/ 

4 'Do what, aunt ? * 

‘ Sit in the chair after that * — the old lady Was 
• now very angry, and very convinced that Jose- 
phine was no lady— 4 gloating on it— positively 
gloating; on it* 

‘If any blame attaches to any one, it is to 
me/ said Captain Sellwood. 4 1 came in here 
but of iny bedroom, with my boot in my hand, 
for the poker, with which *— 

4 Why did you not ring for John Thomas V 
‘It was not worth while. When I came in, 

1 found her on her knees picking up the bits 
■of /down,. and:. I: 'asked her for a hammer, or 


she offered one, I do not recollect which ; and 
then she whipped the boot out of my hand 
and went off with it. It was most good-natured 

of her/k'/V. / ;%d 

4 1 object to young women being good-natured 
with young men. Good-nature may go too far/ 
‘And then I asked her to sit down. I wanted 
to talk to her about Hanford, and my mother, 
and mutual acquaintances, I was awfully sorry 
for her, to see her in such circumstances.* 

4 1 disappro ve of young men being, as you call 
it, “awfully sorry** for distressed damsels; there 
is no knowing to what this awful sorrow may 
lead/ 

4 My dear aunt, it was natural. I have known 
her, and she was my playmate since we were 
children. I do like her ; I always have liked 
her. Why, if I were in reduced circumstances, 
yon, aunt, would not cut me/ 

4 No* — slightly mollified. 4 But I am your aunt, 
and not a young creature. That makes moun- 
tains of difference. —And pray, is it only her 
reduced circumstances that stirs* up in you such 
awful sorrow? She has had some other trouble, 

I know. Are you acquainted with her intended ‘I 
Have you brought her a message from him ? * 

‘ She has no intended/ 

‘Then it is broken off ! I was sure she has 
had an affair of the heart, she has looked so 
peaky and pale since she has been here/ 

4 1 do not know anything about her heart, 
affairs/ said Captain Sellwood. 4 1 know that 
one or two fellows have been awfully fond of her/ 
‘Indeed ! Is it possible that one who has con- 
fessed to awful sorrow should also allow awful 
fondness? That it leads to awful chumming, I 
have seen with my eyes.* 

Captain Sellwood did not answer. He had 
spoken inconsiderately, and his aunt had taken 
advantage of his mistake. 

4 Good gracious, • Algernon ! You don’t mean 
to tell me that there has been an attachment 
in this quarter ? 5 

4 No attachment/ he said, looking down and 
knitting his brows. ‘For an attachment, the 
chain must hold at both ends/ 

4 Merciful powers, Algernon ! Can your: mother 
have sent this chum of yours here to be out of 
your way h— You; were so infatuated,: there wms : ; 
no knowing what lengths you would go, and 
my dear sister hoped that by putting a distance, 
between you **— - 

4 No, aunt— nothing of the sort/; 

4 But I must get to the bottom of this. There 
is something kept from me. Is it true that you 
have— -that you have — harboured an unfortunate 
passion for this young person-— this chum, as ypit 
call her?’ * A. 

4 1 did love the young lady We have known 
each other since we were children-— at least ' since 
she was a little girl and I a big 'boy /.SHd.msi/sa' '••;• 
lively, so daring, so witty, I could not help loving 
her. But that is over now/ // 

4 1 should hope so-— I should hope so Meed. A. 
servant-maid — a servant-maid in my house 1 Lord 
have mercy on ml It'-' is 

not turn Mohammedan in India, and put your 
neck under Juggernauts car/ 

4 My dear aunt, what have Juggernaut and his 
car, and Mohammedanism and Josephine, to do 
with each other ?/ 
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4 What a world we live in!’ groaned Miss 
Otterbourne. ‘ Radicalism everywhere ! 5 

‘You forget, aunt, that she belonged to the 
class of life to which I belong. I may tell you 
this— -that she has inherited a very handsome 
estate, but has conscientious scruples, which I do 
not understand, because I do not know the cir- 
cumstances, against her enjoying it ; and rather 
; than violate her conscience, she has come into | 
service to you. I honour and respect her for it, 
aunt 1 ’ i 

4 But— she is a servant. She is my lady’s-maid. 
It does not matter one hair whether she be heiress 
to untold millions or be a household drudge, 
the moral indelicacy is the same. She ought 
never to have sat here in your chair, talking to 
you when you had a hole in your stocking.— No, 
Algernon, you may say what you will— you may 
try to throw dust in my old eyes, but I shall 
never get over that hole in your stocking/ She 
had said enough and heard enough, and she left 
the room. — ‘Smoke your cigar,’ she said as she 
left, ‘and then come down to me. I presume 
you can light it without the assistance of your 
chum/ ■ / 

When the old lady reached her drawing-room, 
she was so hot that she sank into her chair and 
fanned herself for several minutes without getting 
any cooler. She rang the bell, and bade John 
Thomas send her Cable at once; and. in two 
minutes Josephine came to her. 

‘ Cable,’ said Miss Otterbourne, fanning herself 
vigorously, 6 1 am surprised and offended. I did 
suppose you knew your place better, and' had 
more delicacy than to sit in a room with a gentle- 
man who had a hole in his stocking.’ 

‘Had he? I did not know it, ma’am/ 

‘ Bid not know it ? Of course you knew it ! 

I saw by the direction of your eyes, the instant 
I came in, that you were examining it.’ 

‘ I did not give it a thought, even if I saw it, 
and I do not believe I did that. But, surely, 
ma’am, there is no harm in that/ 

‘ No harm in sitting in an armchair in the 
same room with a gentleman, a captain in Her 
Majesty’s service, who has been in India, when 
he is in a condition of partial undress ! In such 
a house as tins, such transgressions cannot he 
passed oyer. My nephew informs me that you 
nave been old acquaintances 5 but old acquaint- 
anceship does not remove all the barriers of 
female delicacy, and give a woman liberty to 
look at a man’s foot without his boot covering 
it. It is perhaps allowed us to know that the 
• other sex has feet, because they are mentioned 
in the Bible ; hutwe know it as we know that 
we have antipodes,; by ; faith, not by sight.’ She 
fanned herself with a vehemence which made 
her hot, and fluttered the Httle silver barrels on 
■ both sides of her brow/ ■ / Cable— it does not 
please me to have simultaneously under my roof 
, a nephevy as a visitor and an bid acquaintance 
: of his— c/m?v he ; called you— as a lady’s-maid. 

The situation is incongruous, and leads, as I 
: : have seen to-night, to. injudicious; conduct,; which 
may, which has occasioned scandal ; and such 
a house as this must be maintained in its dignity 
and irreproachability. Either the . captain, xnv 
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‘If you can make it convenient to depart 
to-morrow, you will oblige. I am sorry to say 
this, but— it is quite impossible for me to have 
my nephew and you under the same roof together. 
I have the greatest reliance on his discretion ; 
I wish I could say the same of yours. You shall 
receive, as is your due, a month’s wage, because 
you leave to suit my convenience. There is an 
excellent Refuge for domestics and governesses 
out of place at Bath, to which I subscribe, and 
you can go there till you hear of a situation.’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Otterbourne, but I shall 
not stay in Bath/. 

‘ Will you go back to Hanford % ’ 

Josephine shook her head. 

‘ 1 am sorry — I am sincerely sorry. There is so 
much good about you, so much that I have liked ; 
but, under the circumstances, I cannot retain 
you. It would not be right ; and in this house 
—from myself down, I believe, to the scullery- 
maid and the boy who cleans the knives— I trust 
we all try to do that which is right. Mr Vickary 
is a burning and a shining light, and Mrs Grundy, 
hardly less so — a moon beside the sun. But I 
will not speak of this. I never dismiss a servant 
except for some gross offence — and I really do 
not believe such has occurred— without some 
little testimonial of my regard ; so you must 
allow me to present you with a five-pound note 
in addition to your wage. You have been guilty 
of an indiscretion — I firmly trust, unpremedi- 
tated/ 

‘ 0 Miss Otterbourne ! ’ 

‘Where do yon purpose going?’ asked the 
old lady. ‘I cannot possibly permit you to 
depart without some knowledge that you are 
going to a place where you will be cared for/ 

‘1 am going’ — Josephine looked down, then 
up — ‘ yes, I am going down into Cornwall/ 

■ Into Cornwall. Where to t ’ 

‘ To my husband.’ 

‘Cable — what? Husband I I do not under- 

stand.’ 

‘ To my husband, madam.’ 

‘ You are a married woman V 
Josephine bowed. 

‘ Goodness gracious me ’—But that somewhat 
alters the complexion of affairs. A married 
woman ! Does my nephew know that 1 ’ 

Josephine bowed again. 

‘ A married woman ! — But where is your 
wedding ring 1 ’ 

‘ In my bosom. 7 

Miss Otterbourne fanned herself lastly, not 
with wrath, but with the agitation occasioned by 
amazement. ‘ Merciful powers !— you married 1 
Who would have thought it l And so young, 
and so pretty 1 It hardly seems possible." But 
—if you are married — it is not so dreadfully 
improper that you should know men have feet 
under their boots. I do not say it is right ; but 
it is not so very wrong that-'-tliat you should 
have seen a hole in my nephew’s stocking, 
because married women do know that such things 
occur/ : ( ■ 

; . Josephine : smiled ; she thought Miss Otter- 
bourne was about • to retract her discharge, so 
she said: ‘Madam, I cannot stay here. I have 
.explained my reasons to Captain Sell wood, who 
- will tell you after I am gone. ; Now I have made 
my resolve, I go direct to my husband/ 
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The dooxv of the drawing-room opened and 
the butler came in. He advanced deferentially 
towards Miss Otterbourne, and stood awaiting 


her permission to speak. 

‘ What is it, Viekary? Bo you want any- 
thing? 3 

6 It is Cable, madam/ 

‘Well — what of Cable, Fickary i* 

* Please, madam, Cable’s husband have come to 
fetch her away. 5 

CURIOUS FACTS OF INHERITANCE. 

The strength of the law which determines the 
transmission of character — physical or otherwise 
—from parents to children is still far from receiv- 
ing due attention and recognition. A striking 
instance of inheritance is often hailed as wonder- 
ful and inexplicable ; yet such cases are merely 
exaggerated examples of a phenomenon of which 
every family, nay, every individual affords proof. 
We all inherit in a more or less variable degree 
the physical constitution and the mental aptitudes 
of our parents; but this law of inheritance is 
liable to so much modification, that frequently 
its operation becomes entirely lost to view. When 
two forces act upon a body, the resultant is a 
mean between the two components. This mean 
is not merely in all cases different from either 
component, but it is a variable mean, the varia- 
tion "depending upon the relative strength of the 
two component forces. Inheritance affords an 
exact parallel to this elementary law of mechanics. 
No child is entirely like either parent ; and the 
inheritance of two sets of tendencies which may 
be allied, opposed, or indifferent to each other, 
may result in characters possessed by neither 
parent. This result is no breach of the law of 
inheritance, but is in strict Harmony with its 
most precise conditions * yet it is not surprising 
that a law subject to such indefinite variation 
should gain scanty recognition except from those, 
who have made it a special .study, and can, there- 
fore, readily distinguish an explicable exception to 
a law from an actual breach of it. 

That the dlaw of inheritance should be constant 
in its operation, however variable in its effects, is 
not a matter for surprise. That like produces 
like is the law written upon the universal face 
of nature. Sir Henry Holland truly observes 
that the real subject * fox* surprise is not that 
any peculiarity should be inherited, but that 
any should fail to be inherited ; and Darwin 
remarks that the most correct way of viewing 
the whole subject would be to look at the inherit- 
ance of every character as the rule, and non- 
inheritance as the anomaly. 

It is obvious that instances of inheritance are 
most likely to be noticed and recorded when the 
inherited peculiarity is striking and abnormal. 
Countless instances of inheritance come under our 
notice almost every day ; but the vast majority 
of them are too slight and insignificant to attract 
attention. A slight peculiarity of feature, com- 
plexion, or voice will readily pass unnoticed ; 
but if a striking deformity be inherited, or some 
disease pursue a family through several genera- 
tions, it can hardly escape the most careless 
observation. Cases are on record of families 
whose members were characterised by the posses- 
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sioix of a supernumerary digit on the hands and 
feet, and this remarkable peculiarity has been 
transmitted through five generations, showing 
how strong is the force of inheritance even in 
such a minor detail of structure. A still more 
singular instance is that of Lambert, the well- 
known ‘porcupine-man/ whose skin was thickly 
covered with warty projections, which were 
periodically moulted He had six children, who 
were similarly affected ; and two of his grand- 
sons inherited the same strange peculiarity. The 
writer is acquainted with a gentleman who has 
a marked drooping of the left eyelid. His son 
inherits this peculiarity, but in a less remarkable 
degree. One of the most singular instances of 
inheritance is that recorded by Decandolle. 
There was a family in France of which the 
leading representative could, when a youth, pitch 
several books from his head by the movement 
of the scalp alone, and he used to win wagers by 
performing this feat. His father, uncle, grand- 
father, and his three children possessed the same 
power to the same unusual degree. This family 
became, divided eight generations ago into two 
branches, so that the head of the above-mentioned 
branch is cousin in the seventh degree to the 
head of the other branch. This distant cousin 
resided in another part of France, and on being 
asked whether he possessed the same faculty, 
immediately exhibited his power. 

Haller, die celebrated physiologist, records that 
the family of the Bentivoglio all possessed a 
tumour which used to swell when a damp wind 
blew, and this strange peculiarity was transmitted 
from father to son. The frequency among the 
Romans of surnames indicating some physical 
peculiarity— Naso, Labeo, Bueco, Capito— would 
seem to show that the fact of certain types of 
feature being transmitted through several genera- 
tions had already been remarked. This fact lies 
almost unnoticed under many current forms of 
expression. We speak of a certain type of face 
being aristocratic or the reverse, by which we 
mean that physical features characterising certain 
classes are transmitted so surely as to become the 
recognised appanage of those classes. The aris- 
tocracy of Western Europe pride themselves upon 
possessing and transmitting sxnull hands, the out- 
ward and visible sign of long exemption from 
manual labour. The aristocracy of China pride 
themselves on the smallness of their feet. The 
implication is in each case the. same. We often 
speak of ‘blue blood’ without any clear idea 
of the meaning of the expression. The phrase 
probably arose from the recognition of the fact, 
that the aristocratic and luxurious classes, who 
are exempt from actual labour, possess a line : 
white skin, through which the veins show them- 
selves clearly, and that this peculiarity is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. It is a 
fact of history that Frederick- Willianv -I. of 
Prussia succeeded in producing a stock of gigantic 
grenadiers by matching his tallest soldiers, with 
women of similar proportions, y 

No point of structure is too ■ minute to afford 
instances of the law of inheritance. A little spot 
on the iris has been transmitted from parent to 
child. The possession of a few abnormally long 
hairs in the eyebrows has been known to char- 
acterise the various- members of certain families ; 
and the characteristic of a patch of prematurely 
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■ gray hair lias been transmitted through several 
generations. Many curious records exist of 
families which possessed and gloried in their 
scars, moles, and other family marks, faithfully 
transmitted from parent to child— a sort of 
secret hall-mark stamped by nature to attest 
the genuineness of the line. Peculiarities iu the 
structure, arrangement, and even in the chemical 
composition of the teeth, frequently run in 
families. The writer, among whose professional 
duties the frequent inspection of tongues holds a 
humble but not unimportant place, has remarked 
a notable peculiarity in tbe shape of that organ 
transmitted from mother to daughter. 

Peculiarities in the expression of the face are 
frequently inherited. Many cases may be re- 
marked where an inherited resemblance is quite 
latent! when the features are in repose, but 
comes out with startling vividness when they are 
agitated by emotion. Among the acquaintances 
of the writer is a gentleman who, when smiling, 
exhibits a most peculiar and unusual arrange- 
ment of lines at the oxiter angle of the eyes, and 
this characteristic has been faithfully transmitted 
to his children. 

When we turn to the lower animals, the 
instances of striking peculiarities being inherited 
are still more numerous, and have been recorded 
with greater care and accuracy. Every breeder 
and trainer is aware of the vast importance of the 
law of inheritance, and no instance is allowed to 
escape notice but it is only in recent years that 
philosophers have become alive to the fact that 
in his physical nature man obeys the ordinary 
biological v laws which prevail among the higher 
animals, and that among these laws the law of 
inheritance holds the first place. A breed of 
cattle once existed which, possessed only one 
horn, and this was transmitted. A one-antlered 
stag has been known to propagate this pecu- 
liarity in his offspring. A rabbit produced a litter 
in which one of the young was one-eared, and 
this was transmitted. Many of the most famous 
breeds of sheep and cattle have arisen through 
the accidental appearance ;of some striking pecu- 
liarity of structure, which has been preserved by 
careful selection and breeding. Thus the well- 
known Ancon or otter-breed of sheep, now ex- 
tinct, arose in the last century iu Massachusetts 
by the accidental birth of a ram characterised by 
crooked , legs and a long back like a turnspit 
These peculiarities rendered him unable to leap 
fences, and as this was a point of great importance 
to the early settlers, this ram was selected for 
breeding, and his abnormalities of structure were 
f ixitlrf tilly transm ittecL The breeds of Mauehamp 
. sheep and Hiata; . cattle had a somewhat similar 
origin. Earwin relates how in a litter of pointer 
pups one ; was observed to be of a blue colour. 
This remarkable circumstance led to inquiry, and 
it was found that, four generations earlier, there 
had. been in the same breed a pointer bitch named 
Sappho, celebrated for her blne colour. We have 
here an instance of one of the secondary : laws of 
inheritance known as the law of Atavism (from 
atrnus, an. ancestor). According to this law, any 
peculiarity, instead of passing directly from parent 
to child, may skip one : or more generations, 
and reappear lower down in the line of descent. 
Of this curious law innumerable instances occur. 
It is not uncommon for a child to resemble 


his grandparents much more closely than his 
father or mother. This is frequently noted in 
the case of animals, where we have the opportu- 
nity of observing several generations, and analogy 
would lead us to expect a similar principle in the 
case of man. The law of Atavism can only be 
explained by assuming that the qualities which 
were patent in grandfather and grandchild were 
latent in the intervening generation. There is 
nothing difficult or arbitrary in this hypothesis, 
as multitudes of facts are on record to prove that 
physical and intellectual peculiarities may remain 
dormant for long periods in an individual, and 
suddenly develop into prominence Under some 
unwonted pressure. Thus, privation or confine- 
ment in an unwholesome atmosphere may develop 
a latent tendency to consumption. A severe 
illness has been known to determine the onset of 
insanity, to which the individual had a hereditary 
predisposition \ or, to take more hopeful instances, 
a severe shock, such as bereavement or the 
sudden loss of fortune, has been frequently known 
to bring out unexpected traits of character, and 
to develop a resolution and a magnanimity, of 
which the individual had previously exhibited no 
evidence. Our characters, in addition to those 
prominent traits which attract general attention, 
have a multitude of secret marks traced as it were 
in invisible ink, and ready to spring into promi- 
nence on condition of the necessary stimulus being 
applied. 

When we leave the domain of structural 
peculiarities and turn to that of mind, habit, and 
instinct, we find an inexhaustible store of curious 
facts of inheritance. Contrary to popular belief, 
there seems no reason to doubt that genius is 
hereditary, though, from the obvious conditions of 
the. case, it is rarely transmitted in like quality 
and degree from parent to child. The subject is 
too large to be advantageously considered here ; 
but those interested in it will find a vast mass of 
striking information and ingenious reasoning in 
Mr Francis Galfcon’s admirable work on Hereditary 
Genius . 

A case is on record of a man who pos- 
sessed the habit of sleeping on his back With 
the right leg crossed over the left. His daughter, 
while still an infant in the cradle, exhibited the 
same peculiarity. The possibility of imitation, con- 
scious or unconscious, is here obviously excluded, 
A case has been reported to the writer of a 
man who had the habit of alternately flexing 
and extending his great toe while lying in bed. 
His grandson developed the same habit, though 
quite ignorant of his grandfather’s peculiarity, 
liibot records a curious instance of a domestic ser- 
vant who exhibited an” incurable vice of loquacity. 
She talked incessantly to any one who would 
listen, to animals, to inanimate objects, and even 
to herself. When upbraided with her folly, she 
said it was not her fault, as her father had 
possessed just the same habit, \ and had almost 
driven her mother distracted by it ! 

Instinct is strongly hereditary in animals, even 
under the most unfavourable conditions, buck- 
lings hatched by a hen take to water immediately 
on breaking, their shell | and every one is fami- 
liar with the spectacle of the distracted mother 
wildly running to and fro on the margin of the 
duck-pond, while her youthful family, heedless 
of her terror, disport themselves delightedly upon 
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its surface. If tlie eggs of tlic wild-duck be 
placed under one of the domesticated species, 
the young, when their feathers are complete, 
immediately take to the. wing. Birds hatched in 
confinement construct in their cages the same 
kind of nest as their more fortunate brethren of 
the jsame species build in the virgin forest. Many 
curious and apparently mysterious facts are ex- 
plicable on the hypothesis of the permanence 
under changed conditions of traces of aboriginal 
instincts. Thus, the domesticated dog, even when 
thoroughly well cared for, is very fond of burying 
a, bone in some secret spot— a lingering trace, pro- 
bably, of the time when he ran wild in the woods, 
and the secreting of surplus food for a future 
occasion was a matter of practical importance to 
him. When the squirrel is reared in confinement, 
it stores away in a corner of its cage a portion of 
the nuts supplied to it, an instinctive preparation 
for the coming winter, unnecessary, indeed, for 
this individual squirrel, but highly important for 
its ancestors and congeners living in the wild state. 
Every one must have observed how difficult it 
is to make the common ass leap over a stream, 
however small. This unwillingness is not the 
result of an inherent incapacity for jumping, 
as the ass leaps over other obstacles with ease, 
while it hesitates obstinately at the tiniest stream- 
let We have here, in all probability, a rem- 
nant of an instinct dating far back to the time 
when the ancestors of the ass were exclusively 
desert animals, and so unaccustomed to the sight 
; of running- water as to be confused and terrified 
by it. If any one observes a field of lambs at 
play, he will notice with what delight they frisk 
upon any hillock within their reach. Here we 
have probably a trace of the time when the 
progenitors of our sheep were Alpine animals, 
and possessed the habits of the chamois. 

Iii the realm of disease, the facts of inheritance 
are most numerous, and are daily accumulating. 
Here they are no longer, alas, curious and amus- 
ing, but terrible, fateful, overwhelming,. No fact 
of nature is more pregnant with awful meaning 
than the fact of the inheritance of disease, It 
meets the physician on his daily rounds, para- 
lysing his aft, and filling him with sadness. The 
legend of the ancient Greeks pictured the malig- 
nant Furies pursuing families from generation to 
generation, and rendering them desolate. The 
Furies still ply their work of terror and death j 
but we have stripped them of the garb which 
superstition threw around them, and they now 
appear to our eyes in the more intelligible but 
not less awful form of hereditary disease. Modern 
science, which has cast illumination into so many 
dark corners of nature, has shed a new and still 
more lurid light on the words of the Hebrew 
Scripture : ‘ The sins of the fathers shall he 
visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. 3 Instances of hereditary disease 
abound on every hand. Fully fifty per cent, of 
cases of gout are inherited. The proportion is 
not much less in that fell destroyer of families, 
our national scourge, consumption. Cancer and 
scrofula rim strongly in families. Insanity is 
hereditary to a marked';. .degree \ but fortunately 
diseasds, tends to wear 
itself out, the stock becoming extinct Nearly all 
defects of sight are occasionally inherited. Sir 
Henry Holland says truly that ‘no organ or tex- 


j ture of the body is exempt from the chance of 
! being the subj ect of hereditary disease,’ Probably 
; most chronic diseases which permanently modify 
the structure and functions of the body are more 
or less liable to be inherited. * 

The important and far-reaching practical de- 
; d actions from such facts-— affecting so powerfully 
the happiness of individuals and families and the 
collective welfare of the nation— will be obvious 
to reilective minds, but cannot be dwelt upon in 
the present article. 

THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 

CHAPTER III. — DARKHS1KG-. 

The sight of that policeman lounging at the 
door temporarily took away my power of speech. 
It was the visible realisation of what I previously 
regarded as either malicious cruelty or the baseless 
folly of imagination. 

‘Colonel Jack,’ I said at last, ‘yon surely do 
not believe that P 

The colonel shook Ms head. £ I believe noth- 
ing until it is proven,’ he answered. 4 1 am 
as grieved as you are, young man, that this 
should be Mrs Humby’s situation — poor child, 
poor child 1 But the charge is raised, and her 
innocence must be cleared. I shall be as glad 
as any to see it cleared. But Until that is 
done— — Well, X need not go on.— Do you wish 
to see her V 

( I came here for that purpose. I should be 
very glad to speak with. Mrs Ilimiby — if she will 
see me.’ * . 

Colonel Jack, without another word, left me. 
And now I began to feel the natural embarrass- 
meat incident to my present position. How 
should I open my mission to her ? It occurred 
to me, for the first time, that her natural in- 
dignation against so foul a charge might transfer 
itself to me for my impertinence, as a stranger 
— and a young man to boot— in approaching her 
with the suggestion that her innocence needed 
defending. The thought took a most imeomfort- 
able hold upon me, and I began heartily to 
wish I had given the matter more consideration 
before volunteering upon such an errand. How- 
ever, here I was— fed there was Colonel Jack, 
in her room, informing her of my desire to speak ■■] 
with her— and I must go through with it now. j 
Only, I could hardly repress the faint hope ] 
that she might either flatly refuse to see me, or | 
decline the interview on some pretence of indis- 
position. She did neither. Colonel Jack pre- 
sently reappeared, holding back the chick or 
blind which hung over the doorway, to aUow her 
to pass. As she appeared, she glanced Towards 
me with a quiet, questioning look; Colonel Jack- 
led her to where I stood, and introduced me, 
and then, with a slight bow, she sat ; down in j 
the chair which he had .left.'- 

The colonel went into the house.; and the 
policeman, obedient to a sign from Ms superior, 
retired to a distance. We were quite alone, and 
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I feared for my first words, lest they should be 
such as to create an unfavourable effect. 

The way I opened the conversation illustrates a 
common experience of those who study overmuch 
beforehand what they will say on a particular 
occasion. I have mentioned that I believed 
it more than doubtful whether she remem- 
bered having seen me at Mentone two years 
before— -she had not seen me much, and I was 
changed in looks — and I had made up my mind 
not to make so slight and doubtful a reminiscence 
any ground of introduction or justification for 
one ; yet in my perplexity as to how to open 
the interview, it was the very thing which I did. 

‘I am more than doubtful, Mrs Humby/ I 
said, ‘as to whether you have the slightest 
recollection of having met; me before you 
came to India ; I hardly think you can. But 
my having seen you then is the only special 
explanation of my intruding upon you now, 
instead of many others who are equally earnest 
in their desire to — to give you their sympathy 
and help, should you accept it. 5 

She looked up, gently and gravely and atten- 
tively, in my face — as a child might, to whom 
you were, imparting some serious and interesting 
lesson— and answered: ‘I remember you well, 
Mr Everest. I met you at Mentone, when I 
was there with my father. I saw you afterwards 
in London,’ she added, after a moment, * at a 
theatre ; but you did not see me/ 

‘ Then, perhaps, you will not mind my coming 
here now V 

‘Surely not. You have come kindly, I know. 
How could I. resent that? I am grateful for it— 
grateful to every one who has given me sympathy. 
And— and 5 — I saw the colour dawning on her 
white face, hut little dreamed what she was going 
to say— ‘and I owe you personally a word of 
thanks, Mr Everest, which I have had no oppor- 
tunity of speaking until now. If only for that, I 
am glad you have come/ Her face was crimson 
now, but she looked at me full with her clear eyes 
as she added : ‘ I remember that night in the 
garden. I was prostrated, hut not unconscious. 
| remember everything, every word. — W ill you 
accept my thanks, Mr Everest V She said it 
simply, without the slightest tremor in her soft 
low voice. 

I passed from the subject as quickly as I could ; 
I felt an embarrassing Warmth suffusing my own 
face, which I would have given the world for her 
not to see. 

* I have come here this evening— Lady O’Reilly/ 
I added more boldly, / has commissioned me— to 
offer you any help you may. need in your present 
circumstances, Mrs Humby, I will not refer to 
what our convictions and feelings are— but, you 
will let us help you? You are alone, in a 'strange 
country, and this will justify us in what we ask/ 

‘Thank you ; I thank everybody/ she answered, 
with a tremor in her tone. ’ 

‘Then you will permit me to speak freely V I 
eagerly asked. * Be assured that nothing shall he 
left undone to— to 5 — ' How hard it was, in the 
presence of. that pule and friendless girl, so .lovely;: 


in her simple dress of black cashmere, to give 
utterance to the horrible charge which hung over 
her guiltless head ! 

She was braver than I was, and saved me the 
task. { You want to defend me V she said. ‘It Is 
terrible to need defence. But I felt ;ifc still more 
terrible to be alone— as I have been until now.’ 
The tears burst from her eyes. God help her ! 
how she must have suffered since her solitude was 
changed in to a prison. 

‘Ho one knows where or how the accusation 
originated — no one in the station credits it/ I 
answered. ‘All the same, for your honour we will 
leave no stone unturned to discover the guilty 
party — if there, has been any guilt— or otherwise 
clear up the horrid mystery which surrounds that 
night. You will help us yourself, Mrs Humby; 
and with what you can tell ns we shall be able to 
succeed in time. We must have a lawyer ; and 
Lady O’Reilly has herself selected one/ All this 
I spoke rapidly and eagerly. 

She dried her tears and rewarded my zeal with 
a faint smile. ‘Alas/ she replied, ‘what help can 
I give you % I have been questioned so much that 
I can only repeat over and over what I have 
already said. 1 know nothing else !* 

How, it was very probably her own extra- 
ordinary narrative of the events of that night 
which first turned sinister suspicion towards her. 
Colonel J ack, honest as he was, was suspicious 
from the force of habit derived from his magis- 
terial office; and the mere fact of Mrs Humby 
escaping from the fire while her husband perished 
in it would never have associated her for a moment 
in any ordinary mind with his death. But that 
strange story which she told, and adhered to, was 
highly calculated first to create surprise, and then 
to move suspicion. And even the declaration of 
Lady O’Reilly, made the day before and carried 
all over the station, may have unconsciously 
opened people’s minds to the idea of Mrs Humby’s 
guilt. 

But that story of hers— I felt it was the 
stumbling-block. How were we to get rid of it? 
It is very hard to get rid of an iterated statement 
in such a case and of such a character ; in fact, we 
know it is impossible to get rid of it ; yet the idea 
held me strongly that Mrs Humby was under 
some mental delusion, some hallucination, due to 
fright or excitement, in regard to what took place 
— that she might have thrown, unconsciously, the 
lurid colours of a dream of terror over the first 
moments of her awakening, and confounded or 
identified the two ; and I believed that if we could 
establish this assumption as fact, something of 
substantial importance would be gained. 

I led her, without difficulty, to talk freely of the 
events of that night. I took care to lead her up 
to that point only— at about nine o’clock— when 
she heard her husband close the door of his room. 
It was soon after this that she .-went.- to sleep. Now 
this was the point at which my anxiety took its 
stand, - 

It was the first day she had been as far as the 
veranda since her illness ; she said she had sat 
there for several hours. She told me, in answer 
to my questions, the incident of the cooled child. 
She admitted, with reluctance, that she was herself 
in fear of her husband’s violence that evening — 
not because the thing would have been new to her, 
but because she would have been less fitted to bear 
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it, on account of her weak health. The man was 
dead— had died a death horrible enough to appal 
even an enemy— but the mere thought of this fear 
made my blood boil against his memory. 

She was fatigued when she lay down, dressed as 
she was, on her bed, and the fatigue caused her to 
drop off asleep. Now, what was more natural, 
than that a sleep under such conditions, in the 
close vicinity within the same walls of a man in 
her husband^ state, should be filled with visions 
of fear? This was my theory, and my anxiety 
was great to get ground for it to stand firm 
upon. 

‘Are you in the habit of dreaming % J I 
inquired. 

She gave me a quick earnest look, and answered, 
with some surprise : ‘ I hardly ever dream.* 

The answer, and the manner of it still more so, 
disconcerted me. I was too eager to win my 
point to renew the approach by some other 
method, and I dashed at it at once with all my 
energy. 

‘Is it not possible, Mrs Hnmby, that some 
portion of your impressions after awaking may 
have been derived from or coloured by a vision 
you had in your sleep ? Is it too late now to try 
and recollect whether you had been dreaming ? 
Nothing is more likely, under the circumstances— 
yoiu* mind was full of certain excitements and 
fears— and everybody knows that the brain goes 
on after the body has sunk into sleep, just as the 
sea still rolls after the storm has ceased blowing. 
Pray, think : it would alter everything so much, 
if my impression turned out correct ! J 

I noticed her clasp her hands in her lap, and 
her face assumed a grave and even earnest expres- 
sion. She was silent for the space of nearly two 
minutes, and from the direction of her eyes I 
knew she was looking across the intervening 
grounds at the fire-blackened remains of her 
late home. ‘ Mr Everest,’ she answered at last, 
speaking low, without removing her eyes from 
that spot, ‘ my senses were too alert that night 
to deceive me. — Look ! 3 she added, untying a 
small scarf from her neck. 

I lmd heard of this before, and the evidence 
was perplexing— to me painfully so. The brutal 
marks were still clearly discernible on her delicate 
throat, even through tiie pink tinge which rose to 
veil them as she displayed her neck, 

‘ Ho, no ! 5 she went on, in the same low voice ; 
* I was not dreaming. 1 1 was all exactly as I have 
described it, with nothing to add and nothing, to 
take away. What I do not remember clearly is 
the manner of my escape from the bungalow and 
my reaching here. 3 

‘That is easily conjectured/ I replied. ‘Of 
course, now, I entirely believe that what you 
state was fact, and not fancy. The mystery 
which surrounds it must be cleared in some 
way or another. Why should your husband be 
dressed, for instance f Gan you think of any 
explanation, -Mrs.- fiumbyl 3 

‘None, Mr Everest. It is as mncli a mystery 
to me as to you. As well as— as his . returning to 
his chamber again. 3 

‘It is' almost incomprehensible, seeing that the 
a house was then actually on fire.* 

It was only comprehensible on the theory that 
the man liad committed suicide. That no one in 
Jiillabad would bestow a moment’s consideration 


on such a theory in connection with Colonel 
Ilumby, is in itself a fact that may be noted. 

‘Do" you fancy, Mrs Numby, that any of the 
natives might have fi red the bungalow — intention- 
ally or accidentally V 

‘I do not think so. Hot one of them would do 
harm to 'me* 

‘Your husband had ill-used the cook’s child?* 

I suggested. 

‘ Yes ; but the man would not have done it. 
He knew I was there, and that I was weak. He 
would not have risked injuring mef she said, with 
a quiet faith, that was convincing. 

The fire broke out soon before eleven o’clock, 
and there were no natives on the premises then 
except the hliMmatgar already mentioned and an 
ayah. Ho suspicion rested, or could rest, on 
either ; and if the fire was the result of an acci- 
dent, it was impossible to assign a cause after the 
most searching inquiry. 

The long and short of it was that the inherent 
improbability of poor Mrs Humby’s story was the 
source of all the misfortune which hung around 
her. She would not recede from one word of it. 
Ho one could understand it. How many were 
daily and hourly coming to disbelieve it t 

If she had only been silent, she would have 
been safe. To myself, her very persistence in the 
statement, extraordinary as it was, was conclusive 
proof of her conscious innocence. But the same 
faith was not to be expected from others. 

I spent more than an hour with Mrs Ilumby ; 
and before I left her, she talked to me with as 
much confidence as if I were her brother. She 
let me see a little into that mystery of her . life 
into which no eye had penetrated before. I 
gathered from the poor girl that she had been 
deceived, and had disobeyed her father, and that 
she was now filled with a natural hut fatal craving 
to go back to him for pardon and rest. 

4 Above all things, Mrs Hnmby, you must not 
think of leaving, this country, until your honour 
is clearly vindicated. You shall have warm 
friends to defend you and fight for; you— be 
assured of that. Have courage ; your friends 
are more than you know \ 3 

The tears were in her eyes when she gave 
me her hand at the conclusion of this iiiter** 
view. I promised to send the lawyer' to her 
next day ; and with a feeling of disappointment 
and deep despondency, I took mv way again to 
Lady O’Beilly. ", : 

I related all that had passed, and my fruitless 
efforts to move the foundations of Mrs Hmnby’s 
unfortunate statement. Lady O’Beilly listened 
to me attentively, and somewhat startled and 
shocked me by quietly asking, with her blue . 
eyes observantly upon me : ‘ Tell me truly, Mr 
Everest— have you entire faith in Mrs Huinby’s. 
innocence 1 3 

‘She is as innocent as my mother/ I answered.. 

‘I will think over it all . before to-morrow, 3 
she said, after a pause. — ‘Mr Mapleson must 
see her, and his opinion •will, beof more .value 
than ours.’ 

Before leaving, Lady OMteilly invited me to 
call at four nett day. I will pass over the 
intervening hours, which were anxious ones to : 
me. 1 felt more than ever bound up in this 
young widow’s fate, and it whs torment to me 
to be so powerless as I was. 
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Lady O’Reilly's ayah conducted me into her 
ladyship's private sitting-room when I arrived 
next afternoon at four o’clock. Mr Mapleson 
was already there, having come direct from his 
interview with Mrs Humby, 

‘Mrs Humby has no more devoted friend in 
Jnllabad than Mr Everest/ said Lady O'Reilly. 
— £ Now, Mr Mapleson, will you kindly tell us 
what you have learned, and what you think V 

He told iis, ! briefly and clearly, like a lawyer, 
what he had learned from his interview. Mrs 
Humby was perfectly frank with him— but it 
all came to this: he had gathered nothing 
new. 

Questioned as to the line of defence he would 
adopt, he answered : * It must in a great measure 
depend upon circumstances. We may try to 
prove it was an accident — there is no evidence j 
to show that it was ; we may try to prove that j 
| it was due to native malice or revenge— here j 
, again there is not a tittle of evidence to go I 
| upon. And mark : Mrs Humby's narrative goes ! 
; against both of these possible arguments. If j 
; that story is true, how can the death of her I 
husband be ascribed either to accident or the act 
i of native servants % It would show that he was 
| up and dressed, and in a position easily to escape. 

I II it is impracticable to prove accident or malice, 

I Lacly O’Reilly— as at present it really is — there 
remain only two other theories by which the 
terrible event can be explained.' 

4 Please tell us what they are/ said Lady O’Reilly, 
as the lawyer paused. 

4 We must be ready, as best we can, to meet j 
every view of the case/ he answered, fingering j 
his watchchain and looking at the carpet. 4 The. 
two theories are— firstly, that Colonel Humby’s | 
diseased brain contemplated murder and suicide ; 
and that failing to do the one, he did the other.’ 

4 Nobody would accept that theory/ I answered, j 
c Colonel Humby hadn't grit enough in him for i 
suicide. He certainly had his grip on his wife’s | 
throat, though — how is that to be explained ? ' j 
I felt this the one strong point, and I laid stress 
! upon it, I was resolved it should not be lost 
I sight of. 

The lawyer’s answer was exasperating in its 
very coolness : 4 That is a point, Mr Everest, 
as you, say. I wish we had another point or 
two to support it. We must bear in mind, 
however, that Colonel Humby often laid hands 
upon. Ms wife— it is notorious, and she admits 
; it. These marks might have been received by 
, her before the time she mentions — we shall have 
I to prove that her statement is true, if we rely 
I on any part of it— true as a whole. Can we 
; : do that ? ’ ■ ' 

[ Lady O’Reilly looked at me. I was terribly 
! dejected by the lawyer's cold professional dis- 
section of the case. He foresaw and took clear 
measure of all the obstacles.' ; 

- 4 We must take the fact as it stands/ he went 

on. 4 Colonel Humby was burned to death on 
Ms bed. You reject the idea of suicide. So do 
I, in mj private judgment. Of course, as a 
lawyer I must make what I can out of every- 
thing that suggests itself in favour of my case. 
If we cannot prove an accident, we must adniit 
a ; wilful and felonious act— in a word, that 
; murder was perpetrated. I am afraid it will 
i have to come to that/ he said gravely. 


This was literally appalling, coining profes- 
sionally from Mr Mapleson. It left no room 
for protest, for argument, hardly — as it seemed— 
for defence! What a fatal web circumstances 
had woven around this innocent and unhappy 
woman ! 

There ensued a painful silence, lasting several 
minutes. We did not ask the lawyer what the 
alternative 4 theory V was — no need for that It 
weighed like a mountain of lead upon me. 

At last Lady O’Reilly broke the silence. For 
the question which she now put to Mr Mapleson, 
her tone was quiet, measured, as though she asked 
with a deliberate purpose : 4 Mr Mapleson — if it 
is a proper question to put to you, in confidence 
among ourselves— what is your own .opinion, 
frankly, as regards Mrs Hamby?-' 

The lawyer was taken aback. For myself, 
I held my breath, as if it were the verdict of 
the jury which was about to be pronounced, 

4 Frankly/ he answered, 4 1 think she fired the 
bungalow. Under temporary derangement, per- 
haps, and without distinct intent to cause her 
husband's death. Rut from all I know at present, 
I cannot come to any other conclusion than that 
her hand did it i ' 

This was horrible. What I should have said 
or done, but for the quick and thoughtful inter- 
position of Lady O’Reilly, I do not know. She 
rose, and, with reeling head, I was barely con- 
scious that she bowed to Mr Mapleson, and went 
as far as the door with him. Then she came 
back, her lovely face lit up with that luminous 
kindness which heaven gives to the true woman, 
and laid her hand gently on my arm. 4 My poor 
boy/ she said, 4 it has ‘been hard to hear that 
sentence spoken. Will it comfort you if I say 
that my belief in her innocence is as unshaken 
as your own?’ 

I could have fallen at her feet and kissed the 
shoes she wore. I only put my lips reverently 
and gratefully to her hand, without uttering a 
word. My heart was too full — too full of that 
which this noble woman discovered ere I was 
aware of it myself — love! Yes; that was my 
case * and, knowing it now, the state of my mind 
will be appreciated. 

In my fevered dreams that night I saw her, 
from where I stood on the shore of the sea, 
drifting away in an open boat; her white face 
was turned to me in silent and hopeless appeal 
for the help I was powerless to give ; the sharks, 
with their horrid premonitions of death, were 
gliding around her, their hideous fins showing 
above the water, waiting for the frail vessel to 
capsize and give them their horrible feast ; and 
from time to time she put up her poor small 
hands to protect her uncovered head from the 
beating of the merciless sum I awoke with a 
cry. But it was no relief to awake ; the reality 
was quite as full of distress and peril as the 
dream, and my sense of powerlessness equally 
agonising. / ' • 

Next day, which I drearily looked forward 
to as; one of dull and helpless anxiety alone, 
was fraught with an event which excited Jnlla- 
bad to -a ; white-he'at,; ; and gave me. such a blow* 
as a man never receives twice during Ms lifer 
time, f 

I rose very early— as everybody does in India— 
and had a canter through the park before the 
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living demands to be supplied through such a 
small circumference, yet the creature lived, was 
fat, and looked healthy. 

Cats in their hunting expeditions sometimes 
meet with an untoward fate. The writer saw the 
mummy-like remains of one of these animals 
which had been discovered in altering an old 
building. From its peculiar appearance, the un- 
fortunate creature had evidently been suddenly 
crushed fiat, for, in its dying agonies, its teeth had 
almost bitten through a piece of wood about a 
couple of inches square, which was still embedded 
in its jaws. Some of our readers may recollect 
the discovery of a petrified cat in tlie crevice of 
an old stone wall, during some repairs in Newgate 
jail. In the opinion of a naturalist, this curiosity 
must have been in a petrified condition for some 
hundreds of years. 

As some workmen were felling timber near 
Herne Bay, they discovered in the centre of one 
of the trees a cavity in which were the remains 
of a cat. The skeleton was entire, and some hair 
of a sandy colour yet remained on the skin. It 
is conjectured that the animal, having entered a 
hollow part of 1 the tree, was unable to extricate 
itself, and the wood in process of years had grown 
around it. 

Curious finds have not unfrequently been made 
in trees. Some woodcutters in the forest of 
Brdmmling made a strange discovery. They 
began to fell a venerable oak, which they soon 
found to be quite hollow. Being half decayed, it 
speedily came to tlie ground with a crash, dis- 
closing a skeleton in excellent preservation ; even 
the boots, which . came above the knee, were per- 
feet. By its side were a powder-horn, a porcelain 
pipebowl, and a silver watch* The teeth were 
perfect. It w’ould seem to be the skeleton of a 
man between thirty and forty years of age. It is 
conjectured that, while engaged in hunting, he 
climbed the tree for some purpose, and slipped 
into the hollow trunk, from which there was no 
release, and he probably died of starvation . — 
Another mystery was found in the heart of an 
oak. From a tree of this kind, a large block, 
about eighteen inches in diameter, that had been 
knocking about in various yards and woodsheds, 
was split up lately, and in it was found an auger- 
hole about three-fourths of an inch in size, con- 
taining a bunch of human hair done up in a piece 
of ; printed paper. The hair was near the centre 
of .the block, and fastened in with a pine plug. 
It was apparently put in when the tree was quite 
small, as the tree had grown over the , plug to the 
thickness of about four inches, with the grain 
perfectly smooth and straight. 

A natural curiosity was shown in a timber- 
merchant’s workshop ; this was the nest and 
skeleton of a bird embedded' in a piece of beech. 
The timber seemed quite sound all round the 
cavity, and ‘there was no sign of any aperture into 
it ; v but the timber being sawn up, the nest with 
the bird sitting upon it was found. The nest 
appeared to be built with ' mud, and the bird- 
resembled a titmouse. Probably, at the lopping 
of a branch, a cavity was formed, and the out- 
side subsequently grown over ; but how the bird 
' was enclosed seems difficult to imagine. 

In the centre of a log of Honduras nmhdgany 
the saw revealed a large piece of honeycomb. 
The finder says the wax with the cells was hard, 



and resembled in colour and appearance a 
mummy. The remains of the bees were inerusted 
in the wax. — Another log of mahogany was being 
cut in veneers by a cabinetmaker, when has 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
remarkable and striking profile of Her Majesty 
in a knot in the wood. The likeness was 
so true, that all who saw it acknowledged the 
resemblance. Had this curiosity only been dis- 
covered in the present year, we might have had 
J ubilee mahogany added to the never-ending list 
of articles so distinguished. 

So often have toads been found enclosed in solid 
bodies, that it is not surprising to read in a 
Scottish paper that a servant while breaking a 
large piece of coal for tlie fire, was startled to find 
in the centre of the block a full-grown toad, which 
appeared to be in excellent health and spirits. 
A less common discovery was made in Birkenhead. 
A gentleman there was presented with a cow’s 
tongue which appeared to be perfect in every 
respect. After the tongue was boiled, he dis- 
covered a piece of sandstone embedded in it, 
about three-quarters of an inch in length, half 
an inch in width, and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. 

Borne curious discoveries of valuable articles 
occur from time to time. For example, a singular 
literary discovery was made at a monastery in the 
island of St Lazarus, at Venice. A pet monkey 
had climbed to the top of a bookcase, and was 
amusing itself in imitating a venerable monk, who 
was trying to induce it to descend. The animal, 
in a sudden freak, seized a bundle of papers, and 
breaking the string, showered; do wai on the father’s 
head a number of letters the ink of which had 
become yellow with age. They were said to be 
a series of letters which Lord Byron wrote to the 
monks of Bt Lazarus, with whom he had once 
resided. 

An extraordinary instance of the recovery of a 
lost ring may be added to the list of curious finds. 
A lady when digging holes for planting celery, 
unconsciously dropped the ring into one of the 
holes. A plant was inserted, doubtless through 
the ring, and as the root grew, the ring must have 
become embedded in its substance. The ring had 
been given up for lost until the following winter, 
when" the mystery was cleared up by the ring 
making its appearance among the soup at dinner 
in a portion of the celery root. 

A woman employed as a rag-sorter lately met 
with a lucky find. While she was engaged in 
sorting a quantity of rags which had been in 
stock for a long time, having been sent from 
France, she came across something resembling a 
dress-improver, which she cut open, and found in 
it French coins and notes to the value of over 
twenty-eight pounds, which became her property 
as the finder, 

A very, opportune discovery of money occurred 
to a distressed person in London. A distraint 
for arrears of rent to the amount of eighty pounds 
had been levied on some premises by tlie landlord, 
for which sum the whole of the household furni- 
ture had been condemned, and placed in two 
vans for removal, with the exception of a chest 
of drawers of antique appearance, which had 
been left to the last from 'mere accident. Oh 
looking into one of the drawers, a small paper 
| parcel was discovered, which was found to contain 
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one hundred and fourteen old guineas of the 
reign of George III. The claim was of course 
soon discharged, and the furniture restored to its 
proper position. '■ 

But perhaps as curious a find as any was that 
which lately took place at the New British Iron 
Company’s Works, Oradley Heath. Amongst a 
quantity of scrap-iron forwarded to the works 
was a disused malt mill. Upon some workmen 
placing the mill under a steam-hammer for the 
purpose of breaking and preparing it for the fur- 
nace, money was scattered in all directions from 
the mill. The find is said to have been about 
one hundred pounds, and the workmen were 
allowed by the manager to retain the money. 

THE COXSWAIN’S YARN. 

4 Keep her away a p’int or so, sir— there’s some 
uncharitable rocks oil' here.’ 

‘Ay, ay, Jack. 7 

The tiller was pulled over an inch, the sheet 
squirted in the block, the yard swung slightly, 
and the brown-tanned lugsail filled out a tribe 
more, as the Spindrift, flinging sho ; wers of spray 
diamonds off her red and blue bows as she swished 
through the waters, opened the narrow cove, 
where the rugged chalk- walls bend back a hun- 
dred yards to m the steep roadway which 
leads from the country inland down to a strip 
of shingly beach where the waves break with a 
musical roll. 

‘ The Landing looks quiet enough to-day, Jack.’ 

‘Quiet enewf alius wi’ a breeze anything 
westerly o’ nor 1 ,’ responded the blue-guernsey- 
frocked figure in the bows. c But you come here- 
aways when thar be a no’tlierly gale a-sending 
tons of water smack agin yon cliffs, and you ’d 
see it a very perdition of a place. Ay ’—-removing 
the short cutty from his lips, and blowing a cloud 
of blue smoke to leeward — ‘ I ’sc h ad some rare 
tussles wi’ t’ sea mesel’, and yance was owerboord 
’mong waves close to yan rocks, out of t’ lifeboat, 
a time as I ’ll never forget.’ 

Now, Jack Crawford, coxswain of the lifeboat 
Gertrude, and owner of the Spindrift, was the 
‘uncrowned king’ of that little community of 
Yorkshire fisher- folk, and as fine a specimen of 
a hardy seadog as were ever any of bis ancestors 
who sailed in the long ships of Ida the Fiame- 
bringer, when that doughty Taking sailed over 
the Swansbafch, and landed at this snug cove, to 
win the kingdom of wild Northumbria. He had 
the blue-gray eyes and golden beard of the old 
Norseman, was big of stature and bronzed of face 
like a true Elameburgb-man ; and as honest and 
fearless as they and their fore-elders have always 
been. Many a desperate fight had lie had with 
the storm-spirits, when more than one gallant 
mate had gone down with the foundering craft, 
leaving wile or sweetheart to weep and tell how 
the cruel f sea gat him.’ Bo Ins yarns were always 
worth listening to ; and now, eagerly invited, he 
told this story in the rugged, quaint dialect of 
the north-east coast— -winch is here toned down 
fox* the gentle reader’s ears — to the accompaniment 


of heaving surges and the softened murmur of ; 
the distant surf sobbing and gurgling in the 
| weird caverns which here pierce tile cliffs. 

It was a dirty March day, twenty years and 
! more ago, and the glass had gone down with a 
| run before the keen wind which got up with the 
dawn, and brought great banks of leaden clouds 
out of the east ; and by afternoon a whole gale 
was blowing, and the snow-flakes were hissing 
clown the village chimneys and spitting into the 
fires on the hearths. But it was not many of us 
as saw much of the corner-seat that day, for 
there was plenty to do in hauling the cobles up 
beach, which is like a house-roof for steepness, 
and seeing that everything was fast, and not 
likely to be carried away in one of the heavy 
squalls which whirled up off the roaring sea. 

Most of ns bad finished by five o’clock, and 
were gathered to loo’ard of the boathouse at the 
top of the cliff’, a-smoldng and talking a bit, but 
mostly watching the steamers as were fighting 
their way south’ ard, plunging and rolling out in 
the offing. 

| ‘Toil’s the Conisbrough, an’ it’s time she was 
I hauling off a hit/ said Ned Wallis, nodding 
| towards a black-hulled boat whose red-and- white 
funnel showed out sharp again 1 the cold gray 
! sky, and whose screw threw up a heap of foam 
when, every now and then, she pitched it clean 
out of the water as she headed for the open sea. 

‘Gap’n Thompson knows what he be about,’ 
growled out old Benson. 

4 Hullo, mates ! there ’$ one yonder as has got 
her work set/ says I, catching sight of a barque 
which suddenly showed over the north point of 
the Landing, a deal too close in for safety. 

‘Her canvas be going — eli, Jack?’ says Tom 
Smith, handing me his ^lass. 

She was a smart-looking craft, and she plunged 
madly at the rolling seas, her tops’Is in ribbons 
and her yards askew, but standing up bravely 
under a double-reefed mains’! and jib. 

‘She’s a beauty, poor dear, and well handled/ 
says Robert Barnett, 

c If only she’d a dozen cable-lengths more under 
her lee— but she 11 weather t’ Head yet, if. only 
she can hold on/ says I. 

‘ She won’t clear yon reef— she must gan about 
soon ; and if she hangs for half a minute, she ’s' 
done for/ says Dick Gibbon, going off into the 
boathouse, where he begins quietly seeing that 
all the gear’s aboard and the Seabird ready ; 
for it was before the bigger boat was sent 
here, and he Was first-cox’ii then, and I was 
second. And a fine fellow he was too, and 
many’s the time we’ve been out together; but 
a sou’- caster killed his coble ten years come 
Candlemas, and he’s sleeping out yonder in five- 
and- forty fathom, for he never come ashore. 

Well, the rest of us stood watching tlie fight 
I between fc’ barque and t’ heavy seas, which were 
| trying hard to smother her ; but :she : flung .them. 

; off/ and held on bravely ; and' : 'a -fine sight ; ; it was • 
j to see, and we hoped as she might win. But the 
gale grew, and the crests of the great waves as 
[ they rolled in were cut clean off by the gusts, and 
blown right over the cliff- tops ; and the foam- 
clots were lying like snow upon the hedges a 
quarter of mile inland. 

The dusk was deepening ; but she was growing 
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bigger and more distinct, and we could hear the 
torn canvas ilicking like pistol-cracks. 

fi Sakes-a-dearie i t’ ebb has begun to make, an’ 
shoots a lost ship,’ says old Dan Gibbon, Dick’s 
father, shaking his head. j 

‘Ay, thar it comes,— ’Bout ship, 5 says I. Her 
skipper saw she was coming fast in-shore, and as j 
Ms only chance, was going about to beat out to J 
sea, if so be as he could, and we knew it was the j 
last dying struggle, like. Down went the helm, ! 
and we saw her coming shaking into the wind, and j 
heard the shouted orders as the hands haul on the j 
braces, and the creaking of the swaying yards ; 
and then, just as the canvas begins to steady and 
draw — God help ’em I a big sea rose up ahead wi’ j 
a roar we could hear above t’ gale, struck her slap 
on the weather-how, and poured along her deck 
like a millrace. Her head fell off, and then her 
taut masts whipped savagely across the black sky 
as she rolled broadside on to the leaping waves, 

‘ How, lads, it ’s our turn/ cries Dick Gibbon in | 
3ns cool, resolute way. ‘Gome, look alive— out' 
with t’ SecibircV 

But before he spoke, we knew what was' wanted, 
and most of us had got our cork -belts on and | 
were hooking the ropes to the skid — for, you see, ] 
a carriage ain’t no use here, owing to the steepness I 
of the cliff * and so we ran the lifeboat down on | 
rollers, and in next to no time she was on the 
water’s edge. Hews that the boat was for service j 
had fetched every one from the village, and there 
was a bit of sobbing here and there ; but our 
women be game, and there was none of them as 
wanted their men to stay. I had only been wed 
three weeks then, and didn’t know as how t’ wife 
would take it, when I catches sight on lier on 
t’ beach. But she comes up to me and looks 
bravely at me, and say s : £ The guid . Lord Ml tak 
care on thee, lad ;’ and never a word to stop me 
from what she Imow’d was duty — I being, as I 
said, socond-eox’n. 

‘Tumble in thar !’ shouts Dick, as has got 
aboard, and is handling the yoke-lines, in a hurry 
to be away. 

We scramble up into" the boat. I stand up by 
my skipper aft, and the rest settle on to their 
thorts and get out the oars, whilst our mates as 
are left ashore seize the launching lines. 

‘ Are ye ready?’ sings out the eox’n. 
fc Ay, ay/ comes the chorus from for’ard. 

* Then, off wi’ her handsome, now V 
The ropQ3 tauten and strain, the boat begins 
to quiver— slips a bit— and then, with a big rush, 
she takes a noble plunge slap into the breakers, 

; sending thespVa^ ; the oar-blades dash into 
the foamhig Water, arid ; the men pull like very 
demons. 

If you ’ve had to get a boat off a lee-shore when 
there ’a been anything of a ‘popple ’ on, you know 
what sort of work it is, and how it takes a power 
of pulling to get well but of danger of being 
thrown back oil shore again. But we had as fine 
a set of fellows as you could find anywhere, and 
they stuck to it like good tins ; and soon the 
Seabird , rising and falling easily, told us we were 
safely off in deep water. 

: ‘Thar goes their gun, poor souls/ sings out Tom . 
Smith the . bowman, ■ as a dull, booming sound 
rolled past the cove mouth ; and a moment later 
we catch sight of a rocket a-trailing up a Hue of 
Mss above the cliff-top. 


‘Thar’s t’ answer, then/ Hed Wallis says as a 
second screams up to the black clouds from the 
boathouse astern. 

‘If only they can hold on till wo get at ’em/ 
says Dick to me in a low tone. ‘Bui look tliaiy 
and you’ll not have to guess what it’s like at 
t’ other side/ 

I looked ahead as he spoke, and saw a huge 
breaker dash itself straight at the wall of ragged 
rock, which we had to pass within a dozen yards, 
and then spout itself into hundreds of hissing 
tongues of foam high in air, to fall back into 
the churning surf with a deadly rush. I tell 
you, to look at that caldron, and feel the fierce 
waves shake the boat fore and aft, and see them 
leap up over the stem, and pour in green seething 
cataracts off the bow air-case, was enough to shake 
you a bit. But though Tom Smith was almost 
drowned at his post for’ard, and we were often up 
to our knees before the tubes could free the boat 
from the water, and drenched with the spray, yet 
we held on; and it was a treat to see how she 
drove through that sea. 

How, there’s a lot of talk that these self- 
righting lifeboats are crank, and some of the 
newspapers cry out again’ them, and say they are 
a fraud and a snare. All gammon, says I ! Why, 
what does a newspaper chap as sits writing all 
comfortable afore a fire know what a lifeboat 
can do ? They moatlins get their ideas from 
some of them inventing fellows, who can always 
improve every blessed thing going, if you 11 
believe ’em, as cry out that; the self-righting boat 
is a bad design, and they could make it quite 
safe, and so as she’d never roll over. How, 
there’s a lot of pints needed in a lifeboat besides 
those as have to do with upsetting. She must 
be easy to pull ■with oars by a dozen men, and 
at the same time stand- tip’ handsomely under sail/ 
if so be as t’ wind serves ; she must be buoyant 
enough to float her crew and passengers, if she 
gets stove in agin’ a wreck or rock ; she must 
clear herself of water as she ships the water, for 
there ’s plenty to do for all hands without wasting 
themselves and time in baling ; she must right 
herself when she goes over, for with all this tall 
talk, there ’s no way of making an open rowing- 
boat^ as won’t upset at times ; and then, she must 
be light ancl handy enough to be taken about 
and launched off a beach. And when you’ve 
got all these, you’ve got somewhere near a 
perfect boat; and I make bold enough to say 
as you’ve got ’em all in the Institution’s boats. 
And as to' all that yarn about ’em not being 
‘ stiff/ why, bless you, there are fellows as think 
and call themselves boatmen as will run broad- 
side on to a smashing sea, and then sing out 
because in course they heel over— as what craft 
wouldn’t ? Fact is, sir, a lifeboat is like a 
thoroughbred horse— put a duffer aboard, and lie 
can’t handle it, and gets thrown, maybe, ' and 
then comes and says it ’s the fault of the animal. 
Lifeboats, I don't deny, want skilful handling, 
and then, they be as safe as winking. How, 
I /ve : been cox’ii on this station for twenty 
years, and; out in all sorts of weather, and I 
says, give me a good crew— of sailors, mind you, 
not longshore lubbers in sou 3 - westers— -and I ’ll 
back us to go anywhere at any time in the 
Gertrude there, or any other self-righting boat 
as belongs to the Hafcional Lifeboat " Institution* 
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you likes. — Avast, though; 1’se forgetting the 
yam I was spinning. 

Well, we fight our way on somehow, and at 
last opens the wide sea— one great stretch of 
mad, tossing waves, enough to make any chap 
wish himself ashore. There was a little group 
of folk up on the p’int as had climbed there to 
see us pass ; and as we forged out of the cove, 
we could just see them in the gloom, and they 
gave us a cheer, which sounded feeble enough 
in the din of the gale ; but it put new heart in 
us all, and we meant having the poor fellows 
off the barque. 

‘Thar she is!’ hails Tom, p’inting to where 
tlie sea was all white, like tossing, whirling snow- 
drifts, and where the breakers were raging over 
the sunken rocks; and sure enough her hull 
showed out like a long black bar just beyond. 

‘ Stick to it, my lads— she’s got her anchors 
down, and, please God, they ’ll hold till we can 
fetch her,’ says Dick Gibbon, as we begin to meet 
a three-quarter tide a-sluieing along. ‘Show them 
a glim — it’ll cheer them a bit.’ 

So I got out the signal-box, and struck a fuse, 
and it splutters and spits, and then shines out 
like a big star ; and we hear a faint hulloo away 
to loo’ard, and know they ’ve seen us. 

Dick works out with the tide, and we. get 
steadily well up to wind’ard, and to where he 
and I reckon we may venture to drop down 
to the ship ; so he watches for a bit of a smooth, 
and then over goes our rudder; and the port 
oars pull us round like a top. 

‘ They be worth saving, yon chaps, for they 5 se 
making a good fight for t 3 ship, and not giving 
in yet. You bet they be English; a French or 1 
German lot would be a-howling and a?ringing of 
their hands, instead of cutting the masts away, 3 I. 
says, as suddenly the foremast went by the board, 
and we saw men hacking at the mainmast 

‘Stand by with t’ anchor, Tom !— All clear 
foikird?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ answers the bowman, steadying him- 
self to heave. 

‘Let her go I’ shouts Dick, keeping his eye on 
the wreck ms the boat drives towards it ‘'Hold 
her up a bit, lads ; smartly now. 3 A dozen strong 
strokes stop her stern way, and the anchor holds. 
‘Pay out— steady l’ : 

The cable runs rapidly over the stemposfc roller, 
and we drive quickly on to her starboard bow ; 
but the distance between scarcely lessens, and 
the loud hail, ‘We’re dragging,’ comes from the 
ill-fated ship. 

‘ Belay that cable,’ roars Dick y s and look handy 
with that heaving line, Jack.’ 

And whilst Tom and Ms mates take a turn 
round the bollard, I nips up the loaded stick, 
and flings it with all my might at a group of 
men on her fo’c’sle, and it falls right among them. 
In next to no time they had bent on a rope, 
and we haul it aboard and make it fast smartly 
enough, for ten minutes we knew would see her 
on these dreadful rocks. 

‘ For your lives’ salts, look lively ! ’ Dick bawls 
through his trumpet. • 

Bt% poor creature^ they need no hurrying, for 
they see it’s all up with the ship ; and a man 
seizes the line and drops himself along ; and 
another and another come, and we have them 
safe inboard. 


‘Drop a bit nearer ; we’ve got a woman aboard/ 
calls out a voice from her bows* 

‘ Daren’t do it,’ we shout in reply. 

There’s a bit of a delay ; and then a man 
stands out and seizes the rope, the figure of a 
woman slung to him, and he begins to come 
hand over hand along it, and gets half-way, when 
all at once a gi'eat sea breaks right over us, 
filling the boat, and then rushes on,*’ burying the 
poor souls on the rope deep beneath it. With 
a heave the Seabird rises up bravely, the rope 
tautens, and lifts its dripping burden clear ; and 
we all give a cry, for the woman’s gone, and we 
see a dark something show for an instant on a 
wave-top, and then disappear in the boiling surf 
amongst the rocks. We drag the man in half 
drowned. But time’s too precious to ask ques- 
tions, and we think only of getting the rest off 
their doomed ship. 

The captain comes last ; and when we help him 
in, he has a litle girl-baby in Ms arms, all done up 
in a big white shawl, and this only just in time, 
for the line snaps like a piece of packthread ; and 
then we knew her anchors had dragged clear 
away ; and sure enough, before ever we had hove 
our own up, we see her give one tremendous roll, 
then a great heave, and crash she goes right on to 
the reef-end, and good-bye to her. 

‘ Up with a corner of t’ lug,’ is the order ; and 
we begin to stagger through the seas, and race 
the hissing surges towards the shore under; sail. 
As we get near the mouth of the little bay, the 
man as had been so nearly done for 'when the 
sea buried Mm and tore the woman away, comes- 
to, and begins to moan for ‘ Lettie ; 3 and the 
cap’n of the barque just shoves the little lass into 
Ms arms with never a word. 

Then the poor chap opens his eyes and looks 
down the boat with a dreadful earnest stare, and 
cries : ‘ 0 God, where ’s Lettiei’ 

The cap’n says nothing, and turns away his 
head ; and then the other seizes hold of Dick’s 
arm and cries fiercely ; ‘Where’s my wife? Tell 
me !’ ; . : : • y ; ; 

And Dick clashes his oilskin sleeve ath’ort Ills 
eyes, and then p’iuts up aloft, and says in a hoarse 
sort of voice : ‘ She ’s there, mate 1’ 

He gives a wild, unearthly sort of scream ; and 
then, before ever we guesses what ’s up, he seizes : 
the baby in one hand, and pitches himself clean 
over the gunnel into the tumbling waves. I catch 
sight of the tiny thing for a second close to the 
boat as we rush on, and make one desperate grab, 
catch hold of it, and pitch head first over into the 
black water myself. I clutch like mad at the side 
as I go over; and as luck, or something better, 
maybe, would have it, my fingers click one of the 
life-lines, and I grip it tight, and hold on like 
death ; the cold water pours over me as the boat . 
tows me through. The pull on my arm was some- 
thing awful; but they soon drag me in by the 
collar, with, the baby in; my- other : hand ; .and I 
had just time * to see it was alive' and -'to- shake' ; 
myself dry a bit before we get among the rollers 
and crash on to the beach ; and a score of lusty 
arms seize the SeaUnl and hold her tip agin the 
backwash and haul her out of the surL 

The folks all come crowding round ; but the 
coastguard keep them back; and the eleven 
sailors with the mate and cap’n are carried off 
to the King's Anns, But I keep the little mite 
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as Pel saved, and just put it into my wife’s 
arms ; and away site flies with it, and never 
a question to ask 

When I get home, after having helped Dick to 
stow the boat and the gear, I land a dozen 
neighbours .all a-looking and talking of the poor 
baVn as was sleeping peacefully on Mollies lap ; 
and then, of course they want to know all about 
it; and as I don’t know, I go off to see the 
cap’n. 

The wrecked ship was the Evangeline of Bristol, 
from Leith to London in ballast; and the poor 
chap as had jumped overboard was a passenger ; 
but no one knew his name. He seemed a gentle- 
man, but very poor, and had begged a passage 
from the kind-hearted skipper for himself and 
wife and baby ; and it was his wife as had got 
drowned, and the baby as was at our cottage. 

When I tell Mollie, she cries a bit, of course, as 
a woman will, and then sets to hugging the bit of 
a lassie, and vowing she 11 be its mother ; and 
nothing would make her think or say different. 
Well, the parson wrote to all the papers, trying to 
find out any relations ; but none ever came, and 
so we kept her. 

The owners of the Evangeline behaved very 
handsome to us, giving each man of our crew a 
fiver ; and Dick and la watch apiece ; and the 
ilnstitution they vote me a medal for saving the 
little im. And they send one hundred pounds to 
parson for her, which he said he J d give to me and 
the missus when she was grown up, for our care 
on her. But we tell’d hint straight we H not 
touch a penny of it, for she was just like our 
own to us ; and we called her 4 Eva’ after the 
ship she ; was took from. And now she’s just 
the bonniest, cobbiest lass in the village ; and' she 
and Jack, my eldest lad, have made up their two 
minds to be spliced when the herring season’s 
over ; and she J s having a new coble, and a beauty 
too, built for him out of her bit of brass ; and ; 
t’ rest of it’s for a rainy- day. You 11 hear her in 
V choir at church on Sunday, and you’ll see her, 
likely, when we land, for she’s mighty fond of 
the beach and coining to meet me ; and she can 
tell the Spindrift far enough. 

There, sir, that’s the yarn; and if you’re 
willing, we’d better be running for home, as the 
tide has begun to make and the breeze seems like 
falling. 


ANCIENT GREEK ART. 

A modern Greek publication gives an inter- 
esting account, with a drawing, of a curious 
monument lately discovered at the Acropolis of 
Athens; 'This piece of very, antique Greek art 
consists of a bronze relief, made up of two thin 
plates, each of which represents one side of the 
figure, and these, two plates are fastened together 
with small mils, not rivets. The relief, which is 
not -thick* is almost ffat, and oh one side there is 
the appearance of slight modelling, which, singu- 
larly eiiough, does not correspond with the other 
side; ; In fact, the working of 
is altogether superior to that of ' the other. On 
this side, too, traces are still to be seen of gold on 
the hair, and garment. Probably the whole work 
was originally gilt, which, when first executed, 
had doubtless a beautiful and rich appearance. 
- The figure is supposed to- represent the goddess 


Athene. The figure wears the peplus, or long 
robe worn by the women of Athens, and reaching 
nearly to the feet, and the chiton, ov coat of mail, 
so commonly given to Minerva ; but she has no 
helmet. This latter she may have carried in her 
left hand ; but this part of the work is much 
damaged by rust. The gold-work which yet 
remains shows evident traces of the action of fire. 
The style and execution of this bronze relief are 
far superior to, and infinitely more natural than, 
any other of the large number of female figures 
by which it was surrounded when discovered. 

Whilst on the subject of classical antiquities* 
we may draw attention to the addition lately 
made to the British Museum, consisting of a very 
fine large terra-cotta sarcophagus, having on its 
lid a beautiful life-sized figure of a reclining 
woman. Everything about this figure is coloured 
to life — the robing, the ornaments, the flesh, all 
coming out with striking reality. The date of 
this work is considered to be about two centuries 
B.c. It bears a close resemblance to the famed 
sarcophagus preserved in the city^ of Florence, 
which is of the same date, and is celebrated for 
its extreme beauty. The inscription, as published 
by the British Museum authorities, gives the 
names of the lady as 'Seianii Thanunia Ties- 
nasia.’ The work is very ancient Italian, and 
being rare, is all the more interesting. 


WEALTH UNTOLD. 
Ry Charles Mack ay, ll,». 

Beijk your treasure, and you ’ll End 
It exists but in the mind. 

Wealth is but the power tluit hires 
Blessings that the heart desires ; 

And if these are mine to hold 
Independently of gold, 

And the gifts it can bestow, 

I am richer than I know 1 

Rich am I if, when I pass 
’Mid the daisies on the grass. 

Every daisy in my sight 
Seems a jewel of delight ! 

Rich am I, if I can see 
Treasure in the flower and tree, 

And can hear ’mid forest leaves 
Music in the summer eves ; 

If the lark that sings aloud 
On the fringes of the cloud, 

Scatters melodies around 
Fresh as raindrops on the ground ; 
And I bless the happy bird 
For the joy it has conferred ; 

If the tides upon the shore 
Clumt me anthems evermore ; 

And I feel in every mood 
That life is fair and God is good 1 
I am rich if I possess 
Such a fund of happiness, 

And can find where’er I stray 
Humble blessings on the way, 

And deserve them ere they ’re given 
By any gratitude to heaven. 
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AN OCTOBER WALK. 

The lake I love is a liomely level of water 
embosomed amid trees and content to mirror 
the sky, but it is the dearest in the world to 
me, for it is the shining face of a familiar friend. 
The curving path that leads me round its verge 
is a resting-place of which I never weary. Here 
I have pursued the silvan spring and loitered 
| with languid summer $ X have romped with the 
I merry autumn gales, and fought many a rough 
and healthful "battle with the keen north wind; 
and to-day I tread the path, carpeted with a 
prodigal wealth of fallen leaves— tenderly, because 
I love it ; it is akin to me, for am I not also 
earth from the bosom of Mother Nature ? Here 
I have followed the procession of the Seasons, 
feeling that I was the invisible ghost, and they 
the tangible reality ; and I have tasted of Nature’s 
secret elixir of life, finding in the precious draught 
an existence of joy vague and unexplainable, 
yet real and boundless as this brisk October 
wind. • 

Nature's ways— -her revelations are endless ; 
familiarity with her breeds no contempt, for she 
is ever the leader and the wonderful revealer ; 
although she seems so near, she is for ever beyond 
our reach ; as far as we are capable of going, 
she will lead us, but still above us there will 
shine virgin heights unsealed. 

The secret of Nature’s influence is— peace. I 
feel it the moment I open this Tittle green gate 
which leads to the lake. The ‘ click ■ of its latch 
is a fairy talisman, changing the shoes in which 
T have come through the world’s mire into rarer 
slippers of glass than ever Cinderella wore. No 
worldly dust can defile my feet here, for this is 
the silent home of pure tranquillity. I turn 
down past the yews, where, in the spring, a 
wren nfety: X used to pull down the 
sombre screen of houghs that concealed the mossy 
structure, to observe the little brown creature, 
who sat on her eggs— in spite of -my approach— 
with a trembling courage that amazed me. She 
L would even let me touch her shrinking wing, 


1? 1 1 


but she Would not fly away; and one day, when 
I was over-persistent in my attempts to gauge 
the depths of her courage, she turned upon me 
a pathetic look that made me feel abashed ; for 
X recognised in its timid appeal the mother’s 
instinct, which brought me down to the level 
of the tiny wren, and made thenceforth her nest 
as sacred as my home to me. 

Now the expanse of the lake lies before me, 
and my ears are greeted with the monotonous, 
creaking solo of the coots. The sun is glinting 
on their white under-feathers as they dive into 
the shining water ; and they seem very busy, 
although somewhat shrewish to my mind, in 
the management of their household affairs. 

Bustling grasses, swaying in the wind, grace- 
fully fringe the brink of the lake ; and the bul- 
rushes stand stiff and aggressive among their 
warlike reeds, with blades grown somewhat rusty 
now that their fighting days are nearly over ; 
and tall stalks of spotted hemlock are seen beside 
the seeding umbels of v cowVparsley among the 
sear and rustling sword-grass. The mellow smir 
shine seems to radiate from this group of horse- 
chestnut frees, now resplendent in golden autumn 
tints, and dropping jagged nuts among the dewy 
grass ; the wind, too, has a special delight in the 
radiant group, and tosses about the golden fans 
Tn;a'fro% tlieia from.' the trees far along 

the russet path. Light and motion and beauty 
are visible here, and something more, for to me 
the horse-chestnut tree has always appealed as 
specially symbolic in Nature’s language. The 
alphabet, of an unknown or lost tongue is visible ■ 
among the branches, for these are indented at 
intervals with the semblance of a tiny horseshoe, 
studded with nails of the mystical numbers five 
or seven ; and these figures are .again repeated 
in the finger-like points of every leaf. I wonder 
if the Druids knew it? To them, it would have 
been a sacred tree. 

How different is the autumnal from the summer 
sunshine l The latter is high and clear, with 
; a colourless brilliance which cannot be tolerated : 
| out of the shade ; but mellow autumn throws 
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a veil over the surds face, so that man may gaze 
upon the splendour and yet live, A weasel 
crosses the path, arching its cruel neck. I can 
distinctly see its tusk-like teeth. If is hunting 
for rabbits ; hut, at my approach, it hides among 
the grass near the water, and I walk quickly 
past the lurking evil. A robin comes out of a 
rhododendron hush and hops quietly before me, 
pausing now and then to sing a little sibilant 
note of pleasure ; and I follow liis sober route 
gladly, for lie is an old acquaintance. In this 
little arbour beneath the firs I have kept many 
a wintry tryst with him. The icicles hung 
then round the sloping eaves, the low red sun 
shining upon their fantastic forms, and the snow 
lay deep and crisp ; but I brought my dole of 
crumbs regardless of the woful (unfulfilled) pre- 
dictions of fireside folk ; and now I am rewarded 
by this steady friendship with robin, of which 
I am so proud. 

This aisle of brilliant beech and mottled 
elm is the loveliest part of my walk. The 
sudden sunshine strikes with a white radiance 
irpon the silvery pillars of the beeches, and 
the hriglit copper hue of the leaves upon the 
overhanging branches is reflected far upon 
the rippling lake — a medium which does not 
quench hut rather intensifies the glow. The 
swan— surely the Voidest inhabitant ’ here 1 — is 
floating in. lonely majesty through the reflected 
autumn tints, a white speck upon fclio burnished 
| mirror; The breeze is whirling the beech mast 
f along the path before me ; and skirmishing com-- 
[ panics of brown crackling leaves are rustling 
away in wind-driven flight, emitting a whistling 
metallic sound as they flee. A squirrel comes 
tumbling along the sunlit way, like a ball of 
autumn leaves which has suddenly become pos- 
sessed of life. Now there are two, chasing each 
other in a spiral progress up the trees with a 
curious gurgling sound like unctuous laughter. 
What a mad and rigmarole scamper ! Now they 
glide up the smooth gray beeches, their tails being 
seemingly superfluous encumbrances ; but with a 
sudden spring, they turn them into wing-like 
balances, and disappear within the branching 
screen of an elm. 

This windy whirl of hurrying clouds, of sudden 
sunshine, of scattered leaves and flashing squirrel- 
flights, imparts to me a portion of the universal 
buoyancy of motion. I, too, participate in the 
brisk alacrity of this October day ; for the wind 
has a note for me, and the sparkling water a smile. 
This is the place of my thoughts, the abode of the 
spirit of Nature, the path of moral and spiritual 
= growth, the treasury of beneficent counsel. The 
temperate light of the sky, gleaming far above the 
.swaying boughs, marks only the limit of the 
physical eye,, for the soul: that looks out of it owns 
' no limitations ; the spaces which it traverses are 
boundless, though still' it abides within the veil of 
man% visible frame. 

Still I follow with tmwearied feet the silvan 
curve of the lake, passing beneath stalwart oaks. 
, not yet at the zenith of their autumn splendour, 


but bearing here and there a broad daub of orange 
or crimson amid the green clusters, as if Nature, 
like an artist, were groping for her key of autum- 
nal colour. The path becomes mossy now, and 
broadens into an orchard-like beauty of gently 
sloping knolls, crowned with ancient hawthorns ; 
ana the lake, which is near its source, is almost 
hidden amid a tangled mass of water-weeds and 
grasses; A faint blue haze hangs before the dis- 
tant upland trees, which seem to crouch together 
before the wind. The liaws are ruddy on the 
almost leafless thorns, and many a nest, deserted 
now and sodden, is made visible. Here is one 
that belonged to a pair of chaffinches or 4 shilfas,’ 
snugly placed in the very heart of a bushy 
hawthorn. The blithest bird in Baith sang on 
these branches ; he was always singing to cheer 
| his patient mate within the nest, hidden then in 
i a rosy cloud of hawthorn blossom. 

[ Upon the sward beneath the hawthorns the 
I dew still lingers, begemming with diamonds the 
| scolloped leaves of the green ladies’-mantle, which 
I grows here in great profusion ; and amid the 
russet blaze of the bracken there twinkles a net- 
[ work of filmy gossamer. The azure harebell, 
i the last of the flowers, trembles on the verge 
:.. of the fern ; and a few belated blossoms of the 
red-campion still flaunt their tawdry charms. 

I have now reached the rustic bridge; beneath 
which wimples the nameless burn that feeds 
the lake. It is a tranquil little streamlet, not 
much given to indulge in stormy moods ; but 
to-day it is brown and foam-flecked by recent 
heavy rains. I always pause to look down into 
the stream ; and when the water is clear, if I 
take care that my shadow does not fall upon 
| the shining surface, I can’ see the trouts gliding 
| about, and the long black eels winding their 
slippery way among the stones at the bottom. 
This is a favourite haunt of i the birds, which., 
are 4 tippetiug ’ and flirting about the brink of the 
singing -water. 

But now I come to a sombre bit of my walk, 

I where yews stand sentinel on either side, their 
| gloom made more . apparent by the gleaming 
waxen red of their green-stoned berries. In the 
; leafy summer-time, I incline to despise these 
evergreens; but the robins and the starlings 
love them when the trees are bare ; and the 
wind-harassed leaves find a quiet grave beneath 
their spreading boughs. I get a glimpse of the 
lake once more as I emerge from the shade 
l and pursue my way past a grove of tall firs, 

! whose heads are lost in a dusk obscurity. Here 
the nettles grow rank amid fallen cones and 
| brown fir-needles ; and from out the dim recesses 
| a pheasant calls, while another rises almost at 
my feet, flying heavily away with a startled 
4 whir ! * the lovely green lustre of its neck plainly 
visible; 

•Beneath some straggling rhododendrons, a 'semi- 
circle of clammy fungi has sprung; forming the 
half of a 4 fairy-ring.’ One can fancy the dainty 
figures : of the woodland elves seated: Beiieatb: 
those , grotesque umbrellas, their romantic feign 
marking an epoch in man’s progress, when, having 
^.survived Ms first blind terror of Nature’s primal 
forces, he sought to express, in the quaint forms 
l of fairies and other woodland spirits, the myste- 
| rious feeling of kinship with • Nature which was 
i slowly awakening within him. 
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Now I pass the thundering waters of the sluice 
which relieves the lake and sends the surplus 
flood to turn the miller’s wheel ; and I pause 
for a moment to gaze upon the wonderful tints 
of the beeches across the reflecting lake. I reach 
a veritable 6 crooked corner’ where two laburnums 
being intertwined in their pliant youth are 
dragging each other to a crabbed and certain 
: doom. These are the victims of man’s caprice, 
for Nature would scorn to perpetrate such a fraud 
•upon beauty. I stoop my head, and hurrying 
I past the unlovely sight, I come upon the pathetic ■ 

| remnant of a once graceful birch, now the prey 
| of a wandering parasite, for the ivy’s fatal beauty 
festoons the barren trunk, which, slanting far 
! into the lake, seems to anticipate its grave. 

By its side a gaunt and piebald sister-birch droops 
[ forlorn branches ; and a gnarled oak stretches 
one long, dying arm towards the rippling, living 
lake. Truly they form an enchanted group"! 
They look like human beings transformed into 
this uncouth guise by some grimly humorous 
witch of yore. 

But my leisure hour has almost fled, and I ! 
must hurry on between yews and hollies and j 
lustrous rhododendrons, startling many a black- j 
bird from its quest for food among the fallen 
leaves. I pass the rustic wooden house bearing 
the sign of two curling-stones, and familiar to 
the ardent lovers of the "‘roaring game,’ and now 
once more I reach the little gate. I open it, 
and turning, take a last look along the vistas of 
the trees. I close it again with a lingering 
touch. c Shut, sesame P, I whisper, ‘and guard my 
boundless treasure 1 ’ 


BICE ABB CABLE, 

TUB LIGHTSHIPS! AN. 

CHAPTER SLVIII. — A REPETITION. 

One Sunday when Richard Cable was at home, 
after he arid his children and mother had dined, 
he said : ‘Now, my dears, we will all go out and 
walk together, and see the place where my new 
house shall stand with seven red windows.’ 

Then the little maids had their straw hats, 
trimmed with blue ribbons, put on, and their 
pinafores taken off, and they marched forth with 
their father on the road towards Rossearroek. It 
was winter, but mild and warm ; and the sun 
shone ; red beech and oak leaves lay thick in the 
furrows and sides of the road, and under the ash- 
trees the way was strewn as with scraps of black 
string. The leaves had rotted, leaving the mid- 
ribs bare, The starlings were about in droves, 
holding parliament, or church, or gossiping parties. 
The holly, grown to trees in the, hedges and woods, 
was covered in the hedges with scarlet berries ; 
but bare of fruit in the wood, where the shadow 
of the oaks and beech had interfered with the 
setting of the flower. 

When Cable came to the coveted spot, whom 
should he see but Farmer Tregurtha i In fact, 
from his house, Tregurtha had heard the chattering 
•of the little voices in the clear air, just like the 
chattering of the starlings, and some one had said 


| to him: ‘Uncle Dick be coming along wi’ all 
| his maidens/ V- Then Tregurtha had walked across 
the fields to meet him. 

Among the Oornish, any old man, or man 
past the middle age, is entifcled Uncle. Now, 
Richard had not attained the middle point of 
life ; but the St Kerian folk did not know his age, 
and thought him older than lie really was, partly 
because he had so large a Jamily, but chiefly 
because his trouble and his gloomy temper had 
given a look of age beyond his years. 

Things had not gone well with Tregurtha. He 
had been engaged in a long lawsuit with Farmer 
Handy n. about a right of way, and had lost, it 
was whispered, several hundreds of pounds, be- 
cause he was so obstinate that he carried Tub case 
by appeal from court to court. Cable knew this, 
very well, and would not have been, the Oable he 
had become if unready to profit by it. 

‘ Hulloh, uncle ! * called Tregurtha. ‘ Glad to 
see you home again, and in the midst of your 
stars, as the sun among the seven planets.— Ah ! 
folks always say that children bring luck,, and 
a seventh maid is born with hands that scatter 
gold. Luck has hopped off my shoulders and 
lighted mi yours. —Have you stiff a fancy for: 
Summerleaze V ' 

‘ Where law is handled, luck leaks out/ answered 
Bichard Cable. ‘Come into the road, and we’ll 
have a word together/ Then he bade the seven 
little girls hold hands and walk on beyond ear- 
shot. 

They were some time together ; but before they 
parted, Cable had agreed to purchase Summer- 
leaze and to give for it a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Tregurtha was glad to get that price 
for it. Thus it was that the land became Cable’s, 
and the first step was taken towards .the; fulfil- 
ment of his dream and the realisation of Ins ambi- 
tious scheme. But lie was not yet prepared , to 
build ; for that he needed more money. 

Once again ho was at Bewdley, and he went 
there with the determination of seeing Josephine, 
without allowing her to see him ; hut when lie 
was there, some indistinct feeling held him back, 
and he went away without having caught sight 
of her ; but he had made inquiries concerning 
her of Ms landlady, Mrs Stokes, without appear- 
ing to interest himself especially about her. No 
sooner was he away, with his face turned home- 
wards/than he regretted his lack of courage, and 
made a fresh resolve to see her. 

And now that he was possessed of land, lie 
became more eager after money and .more adven- 
turous in : his .speculations. ; He was never at' 
rest He denied himself the, supreme , pleasure 
life had for him—- the pleasure of being at home 
with Ms children. He travelled over the north 
of Cornwall, from Bodmin and Oamelford to 
Stratton, and through the poor land from the | 
Tamar to Hols worthy and Hatherleigh, buying 
stock and sending it off. He purchased all the 
calves he could in the dairy country and sold 
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them to the stock-rearing farmers, and the money 
was never idle in iiis pocket; he turned it and 
turned it, and it multiplied in his hands. 

Then Cable went to Mr Spry, the mason, and 
ordered him to build the house. 8 1 will have 
it a long house/ he said. * The ground rises so 
sharp behind, that it cannot be more than one 
room deep, and so I will have seven red windows 
up-stairs— three on one side and three on the 
other, and two below to right and two to left 
and two shams, and over the door in the middle 
a window. That will make seven windows in 
the front up-stairs and four below ; and on one 
side of the door shall be the dwelling part for 
me and my children; and on the other side of 
the door shall be the kitchen and back -kitchen ; 
and there shall be a great sort of lobby and ball 
in the middle, where the children can romp of 
a rainy day ; and because the land falls away so 
rapidly in front, there must be a flight of stone 
steps up to the main entrance/ 

When this was settled, away went Bichard 
Cable again, and now lie went to Bewdley, and 
as he travelled he thought : ‘I should like her 
to see my land and my house that I am build- 1 
ing, and how I am going to make myself a gentle- j 
man and alt my maidens to be ladies, with no 
help from her, ail out of my own work with my 
head and hands/ 

In this frame of mind he arrived at Bewdley, 
but without having come to a decision whether 
he would see her or not. Perhaps, some day, 
when Bed Windows was finished, he would have 
a large photograph taken of it, with the colours 
put in, green for the trees, and red for the 
windows, and send it to her by post. When she j 
saw the picture and read under it, 4 Bed Windows, I 
the property of Mr Richard Cable/ then she j 
would learn how great and rich a man he had 
become, anch how lie throve when separated from 
her. 

He was at the Bewdley tavern again, and he I 
looked at Mary Stokes, and told "her mother j 
that the girl was growing into a fine little woman, 

4 Down in the west where I am/ said he, 4 there 
are no girls, only maidens. If you speak of a 
girl, they either don’t know what you mean, or 
think you mean something-insulting. I suppose, 
now, in a little while you 11 be thinking of 
■getting Mary a situation in the great house? 
What will she take to 1 — housemaids’ work or 
the kitchen ? The nursery is out of the question, 
where a baby’s voice has not been heard for over 
'half .a century/ ■ , : ; | 

Mrs Stokes shook her head. 4 Ho, Mr Cable, 
my little girl don’t go there/ 

f But why not ? You ’re a tenant under , the 
lady/ 

/I shouldn’t wish it/ said Mrs Stokes mysteri- 
ously. 4 1 don’t mind saying as much to you, j 
as yon/re a stranger, and can’t or wouldn’t hurt j 
■ rue with Mr Yickary or the old lady— but^ I 
can’t afford to send my Mary there/ 

( Can’t afford 1 Is it like an appointment in 
. the army, more cost than, gain ? ’ ■: * . 

. .Mra Stokes again shook her head, 4 You see, = 
Mr Cable, things in that house ain’t as they 
ought to be ; and I wouldn’t have my child 
there not for a score of pounds. The old lady, 
slip’s good and innocent, and thinks she ’ll make 
all the\ 'world about her into Christians ; but, 


Mr Cable, that house is not a Christian household 
outside of her sitting-room.’ 

4 What do you mean?’ asked Richard, uneasily 
working 021 his chair. 

4 1 don’t mind saying it before you, because 
you re a stranger, and wouldn’t hurt a fly, let 
alone me ; but Mr Yickary is a bad lot, and 
he leads the old madam by the nose. Bless you ! 
if it was only picking and stealing, I’d shut my 
month and say nothing, for what is riches given 
to some for, but that those who haven’t may help 
themselves out of their abundance! But’ — she 
began to scrub the table-— 4 there be things go 
on there, or is said to go on, that would make 
decent mothers shy of sending their servants 
into that house/ 

Richard’s face became red as blood, and his 
hair bristled on his head. If Mrs Stokes had 
looked at him instead of looking at the table 
she was scouring, she would have been startled 
by his face. 

4 Why, Mr Cable, when you come to think of 
it, it is wonderful what a lot of evil is clone in 
the world by them as intend to do good* — I do 
in truth believe, more than by the out-and-out 
wicked ones. And I take it the reason is, your 
well-intending people begin their bettering of 
others by taking leave of common-sense them- 
selves.— There comes Mr Polkinghorn ; don’t say 
nothing of all this to him/ 

4 How do you do, Mr Cable? How are we, Mrs 
Stokes?’ asked the pleasant footman entering, 
rubbing his hands. 4 A little frosty to-night. 

I shall he glad of brandy-and- water hot, please, 
and sugar.— How go the calves in the van, sir, 
an d the kids at li ome V 

4 And how is my namesake, Mr Polking- 
horn?’: 

4 Oh, the lovely Cable! 5 He shrugged his 
shoulders. 4 1 don’t think she ’ll be much longer 
with us/ 

4 W hat— dy i ng ? ’ Th e colour deserted Richard’s ; 
brow. 

4 0 dear, no ! Very far from that— a little too 
much alive, that is alt/ 

4 1 do not take your meaning, Mr Polking- 
horn/ 

4 1 have a tendency to cloudiness/ answered 
the flunky. 4 1 have generally been thought a 
wag. — Thank you, Mrs Stokes. This is real 
cognac, I hope, and the water boiling ? ’ Having 
been satisfied on this score, Mr Polkinghorn 
poured himself out a stiff glass. 4 The cold 
settles in the stomach, Mr Cable/ he explained. 

4 What about my namesake V again asked 
Richard, whose face was serious, and who sat 
with his hand to his head, looking across the 
table at the footman. 

4 Oh, as to Miss 0.— we ’ll use initials, and that 
obviates the chance of giving offence— she’s a 
high-flyer/ 

4 She is proud and disdainful, you mean ? ’ 

4 That she is. But that is not what I allude 
to/ ,He took a pipe and filled it witlitobaeeo. 

4 You see, my dear sir,, we ’ve had ;our captain' 
staying with us/ ' . 

' 4 Who is your captain?’ 


his brow. 

4 1 don’t myself give credence to, all I hear?. 
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but there's a talk that the lovely C. is setting 
her cap at the captain. That’s a pun, you will 
understand.’ 

Gable did not laugh. 

The flunky explained : < I ’m a joker. — I don’t 
pretend to say where fact ends and fiction begins/ 
Mr Polkingliorn went on to say, £ because what 
l liave heard lias come from the lips of old Y., 
and old Mr Y, can colour matters to suit himself, 
just as a blancmange can be made pink with a 
drop of cochineal ; or, if you prefer another 
similitude, he can flavour his facts to Ms taste, 
as you can any pudding with ratafia or vanillar 
There must be something to go upon, or you 
can’t colour or flavour at all. That stands to 
reason. — Are vou particularly interested in Miss 
Cable V 

;/ She bears my name/ said Richard sternly. ! 

*. Ah, quite so \ I understand the feeling. I 
myself could not endure the thought of a Polking- 
. horn doing a dirty act ; but — X don’t believe * a 
Polkingliorn could so demean himself— the name 
would hold him up. 3 

6 What is the fact, coloured or clear V 

*Oh, I can’t say. Y. will have it that Miss 
0. has been carrying it on. with the captain, 
and there has been a rumpus accordingly ; and j 
the old woman has had to interfere, and— I do 
not believe that she will let the beautiful and 
fascinating 0, remain much longer with us — that : 
is what Y. says ; hut Y. has never taken warmly j 
to the 0, ; she has been short with him/ 

Then Cable stood up, and without another 
Word, went out of the inn — he went out, forget- 
ful that he had not his hat upon his head, and 
he walked hastily in the direction of Bewdley 
Manor, a ; 

How wonderful is man’s life! It turns about 
like a wheel, and he does those things to-day 
which he did some time agone. But no — not 
those things exactly. They differin particulars, 
but in direction they are the same. His life 
moves in spirals, ever reverting to where it ran 
before, but never quite going over the same 
ground. On one memorable evening Josephine 
had been in. Brentwood .Hall, and Richard had 
run to bring her thence, hatless, coatless, breath- 
less. How lie went, by night, to another great 
house, also through a park, hatless, breathless, 
but not on this occasion coatless— there was the 
difference. On that former occasion, Josephine j 
was the most honoured guest in the great house ; 
now she was the least esteemed servant in this 
great house. 

Tor many thousands of years men Relieved ■ 
that storms blew over their heads, tearing up 
trees, unroofing houses, flashing with electric j 
bolts, pursuing a direct course. They held that j 
storms never swerved to one side or the other 
.till they had expended their violence. How we { 
are told that no storm travels thus — they all | 
move in a rotary course ; they whirl across the 
earth and sea like atrial spinning-tops. We have j 
supposed, and we still suppose, that men go ; 
straight courses from birth to death; but is 'it | 
m ? 1$ not the spirit of man a blast of the Great 
Spirit that sweeps along through life in. a suc- 
cession of revolutions? Do wo not find, when 
we look back at our own past history, that we 
do again and yet again the same things— that 
again and yet. again we drive in the same diree- 
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tiem one day, and in the opposite on the morrow. 

I myself, when I shut my eyes and hold my face ! 
in my hands, can hear the spirit within me whirl- j 
ing and humming, and eager to sweep me away I 
into some folly that I committed a few months 
ago, and vowed then I would never commit 
again. "h. : 

We think the same thoughts, as we speak the 
same words, and, alas, tell the same old stories, 
and crack the same old jokes, day after day, in 
our little teetotum spin. What an amount of 
impetus there is in our movement ; what a whir, 
what a hum we make! — but what a little move- 
ment forward in the straight line there is for the 
vast amount of rotary hurry and noise. On this 
evening, Richard Cable was doing very much the 
same thing he had done on another evening, the 
memory of which still scorched his brain ■ and 
he was doing that which he had resolved never 
to do again. . He did it with a difference. We 
all do our little rounds with a difference. Ho 
went this time with his coat on his back; hut 
he was as hot, and as agitated, and as breathless 
as before. 

Bee what an advance the man had made ! He 
went in his coat ; though, I grant, he went this 
time in his coat chiefly because he had his coat 
on his back when the impulse started him to go. 
Still this was an advance, a distinct advance. 

Richard Cable stood still when he came to 
the house. He tried to collect his thoughts and 
resolve what to do. But the dog in the back- 
yard began to bark furiously, and its bark dis- 
tracted him ; he could not gather his ideas. He 
knew that Josephine was in a place which she 
could not remain in without some taint adhering 
to her. She was under the same roof with the 
man who had loved her and had proposed to 
her; a man of her own class, a man whom she 
had known for long. Richard, put from him at 
once the thought tliat she was, what .till footman 
said, consciously 1 making up to 3 the captain ; 
but lie was by no moans We that unconsciously 
she might be drawn towards him. 

. On that other evening when he had rim to 
Brentwood, lie had been unable to gather his 
thoughts; but he had seen clearly one tiling — 
that his wife ought to be with him in his great 
trouble ; so now, his mind was confused, yet one 
idea shone out clear through the fog of thoughts 
— that his wife must not be allowed to remain 
another night in Bewdley Manor. On that other 
evening, .he thought of himself; on this, lie 
thought of her. Then, he it was who needed a 
stay ; now, it was not lie, but she. So, with this 
one idea fixed in his mind, with his ears full of 
the noise of the dog barking, and with the throb 
of the blood in the pulses in his ears, he went into 
the house. But how he encountered the butler, 
and where and how he made known what he 
needed, and how he was brought up-stairs and 
confronted with Josephine and Miss Otterboume 
in the great state drawing-room, that he never was 
able to remember distinctly. lie saw everything 
about him through a haze, as though smoke were 
rising, or the carpet steamed like a ploughed field 
in the morning sun. He saw Ins wife, but she 
seemed to him as afar off— as ii ho saw her 
through a glass. He made no effort to collect his 
thoughts ; he formed no resolution as to the course 
he would pursue, but he said ; £ I have come for 
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my wife; Give her up to me., This is no place 
for her. I insist on her coming with me — at once 
—wherever I choose to take her . 5 

Then Josephine said : 4 Bichard — I will follow 
you wherever yon go. 5 

OK.: SOME DISCBEDITED NOTES. 
Stranded by the waves of chance on the pages 
of the scrap-book now before us are a few docu- 
ments, each once possessing certain value, though 
now quite worthless, and each telling a very 
different story from its neighbours. The earliest 
in date is a bill of exchange, granted at St 
Helena on the 31st of August 1801, while yet that 
island was unknown to fame. It is in manu- 
script, and is addressed, 4 To the Honourable the 
Court of Directors for Affairs of the United East 
India Company, London; 5 these 4 Honourable Sirs 5 
being requested to pay the sum of fifty pounds 
to the order of the person named in the bill, 

4 for the like sum this day paid into your Treasury 
here.’ The paper is clean and in excellent pre- 
servation; the writing, including the signatures 
of the drawers — F. Hobson, W. W. Dove ton, and 
James Curtis ('?)-— as clear as on the day it was 
written ; but all the parties to the transaction, 
the once powerful East India Company not 
excepted, 1 have had their day and ceased to he . 5 
And the island of St Helena itself, becoming 
fourteen years later the cynosure of all the eyes 
of Europe, and remaining for six years more 
a constant worry to the British authorities, has 
again retired into its original obscurity. Much 
I has happened since this prosaic piece of paper 
; came slowly Londonwards in some old East 
• Indiaman. 

I Most curious is the history attached to the 
| document which we now examine. It is a duly 
j engraved bank-note, issued more than sixty years 
! ago from the works of W, H. Lizars, an Edin- 
| burgh engraver. But the name of the bank and 
I the coinage of the note are equally strange to 
| Scotland and to Britain. This note is dated from 
I 4 St Joseph ; 5 and it asserts that 4 On demand, or 
three months after sight, in the option of the 
government of Poyais, One Hard Dollar will be 
paid to the bearer at the Bank Office here 5 — 

; 4 here 5 being : the above St Joseph. The signa- 
tures of the manager and accountant are not 
given, because this bank-note has never been in 
circulation, and consequently its blanks have 
never been filled up. But in two places it bears 
the legend : 4 Bank of Poyais ; 5 it is embellished 
With , a coat- of -arms, doubly supported by a brace 
of Bed Indians and of unicorns; and. : down : in-: 
the left-hand corner stands the ! announcement, 
‘.By order : of His • H%hhes'a fi Grego'p; ' ••Oacique. 
of Poyai.U Strange medley of names ! Edin- 
burgh and St Joseph, bank-notes and caciques, 
suggestions of the ancient Caribs and Bob Boy— 

: uB , curiously intermingled. How ; many modern 
maps will show us the whereabouts of Poyais, 
aqd who shall declare the generation of 4 His 
Highness Gregorio 


ignorant. The position of both, however, is 
sufficiently explained by Anderson in his Scottish 
Nation, who tells ns how fan adventurer of this 
name, Sir Gregor Macgregor, at one time rendered 
himself remarkable by his exploits in South 
America, and particularly by his obtaining the ■ 
sovereign sway in Poyais, a fertile tract of land 
on the Mosquito Shore, near the Bay of Honduras,, 
with a capital of the same name. He was origin- 
ally an officer in the British army, and served* 
with distinction in Spain. In 1816 he was very 
active in the Venezuelan revolution ; and in IS 17 
he took possession of Amelia Island, on the coast 
of Florida, then belonging to Spain. In 1819 he 
attacked Puerto Bello, which he captured, but 
was soon after surprised in his bed, and obliged 
to escape out of a window. Some years subse- 
quently he settled among the Poyais, a warlike 
race of Indians, who had maintained their inde- 
pendence, and having gained their confidence, he* 
was chosen by them their cacique. In this capa- 
city lie encouraged commerce, founded schools, &e. 
In 1824, as cacique of Poyais, he procured a loan 
in London from respectable houses. 5 And no 
doubt both interest and principal were duly paid 1 
to these respectable houses— in the currency of 
Poyais. 

It further appears that a book of considerable 
size, 4 chiefly intended for the use of settlers, 5 was 
written on the subject of this Poyais colonisa- 
tion scheme by 4 Thomas Btrangeways, K.CLC.(1), 
Captain 1st Native Poyer Begiment, and Aide-de- 
camp to His Highness Gregor, Cacique of Poyais. 5 
This book, published by Blackwood of Edinburgh 
in 1822, is entitled a SJcdeh of the Mosquito Shore,, 
including the Territory of ' Poyais; and it really 
gives much information with regard to that 
country, its people, and its products. The suitable- 
ness of the place as a residence for Europeans, and 
its capabilities in the way of commerce and agri- 
culture, are dwelt upon by the writer in glowing 
terms. N or are his statements without foundation. 
This Mosquito Territory — in spite of its repellent 
name — is regarded as one of the healthiest 
and most productive portions of Central Ame- 
t\ ca ; and that the found ers of Poyais had con- 
sidered their scheme fully may be seen from 
Captain Btrangeways 5 reference to 4 the opening a. 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, 5 with regard to .which he says: 4 The* 
practicability of such a measure has never been. 
doubted. 5 Moreover, although the Highland 
gentleman with the high-sounding title was doubt- 
less swayed to some extent by vain and ambitious- 
motives, he really had the good of his woulchbe* 
kingdom at heart. 4 The proclamation, 5 says* 
Btrangeways, 4 which was addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Poyais. by His Highness:: .ihe;,.Gaciqhfi, 
leaving that country (dated at Bio Beco the isth’ 
of April 1821), states that His Highness’s present 
visit to Europe is for the purpose of procuring 
religious and moral instructors, the, implements 
of Husbandry, and persons to guide and assist in 
the cultivation of the soil ; and it very particu- 
larly mentions that no person but the honest and 
: industrious shall hud an asylum : in the Terri- 
: fcoryj After all, one has no right to assume that 
the London bankers did. not receive payment in 
Ml of their advances to the ruler of Poyais ; at 
• any rate, it is quite evident that if he , failed to 
keep Ms word with them, it was because his 
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hopeful scheme had failed also. To us, who like 
to live beneath the flutter of the Union-jack, it 
seems a matter for regret that this and other 
attempts at British colonisation in that part of 
the Isthmus have signally failed. 

As notable an attempt as Macgregor’s was that 
of another Scottish adventurer, the famous fili- 
buster Walker, who, thirty years later, tried to 
civilise Nicaragua: proper by force of arms. He, 
however, aimed at a democratic form of govern- j 
ment ; and had he acknowledged any superior i 
* protectorate,’ it would have been that of the I 
United: States. But all such schemes have quite j 
miscarried ; and both of these territories are now j 
under the sway of the native Nicaraguan I 
Republic. 

From the consideration of these modern ad ven- I 
tures on the Spanish Main, we turn now to matters ! 
of a less fanciful order. This worn and tattered j 
5 guinea-note of ‘The Falkirk Union Bank 5 be- 
longs, since it is dated 1820, to the period of the 
■ Poyais settlement ; but it does not appeal much 
to the imagination. One may suppose it to have 
figured often at the great ‘Falkirk Tryst, 5 as 
forming part of the purchase-money of a drove of I 
Cheviots or of ‘ Highland stots, 3 and as such, to 
have passed again and again through the horny 
hands of farmers clinching their bargain over 
the customary ‘gill. 5 Yet it is not wholly devoid 
of poetry ; for, intertwined along its margin, 
and again forming a graceful centre-piece in the 
design, are the rose, the thistle, and the shamrock, 
with the motto, £ Tria jnneta in uno. 5 

There must be many Americans who still pos- 
sess specimens of Confederate money, and probably 
are thus unpleasantly reminded of financial loss. 
To those, however, who have no such associations, 
a iive-dollar bill, such as the one now under | 
examination, is an interesting relic of the momen- j 
tous civil war. It is dated ‘Richmond, Ya., 
September % 1861, 3 and it promises that ‘Six | 
months after the ratification of a treaty of peace I 
between the Confederate States and the United 
States, the Confederate States of America will pay 
five dollars' to the bearer of the note. Alas for 
the hopes of the South i The nearest approach to 
such a treaty was the surrender at Appomattox 
Court-house, after which the Confederate States 
no longer existed Yet this paper of unfulfilled 
promises and humbled pride has more of pathos 
in it than of any meaner feeling. No unpre- 
judiced man can regret the outcome of the great 
American war ; and yet one may be permitted a 
sigh over ‘the lost cause/ if for no other reason 
than that it was a lost cause. Success has always 
a touch of the cruel in it ; and if the Confede- 
rates had been victors instead of vanquished, 
such sympathy as may yet be bestowed upon their 
memory might not have been forthcoming in the 
day of their strength. But, as things have turned 
out, one thinks of the South not as a league of 
slaveholdersand politicians/but rather as a nation 
bi gallaint men fighting sternly against ever in- 
[ creasing odds, and "dying hard with their faces to 
the foe. Above all, one remembers their great 
leader, the^most heroic figure in all that struggle, ] 
and the skilful and prolonged resistance which he ] 
mdde up to the very last It could not have been ! 
a wholly bad cause that was upheld by such men 
as Bee and Jackaon, who . must ever be regarded as 
examples of the very finest type of nineteenth- 


century Americans. So that even this financially 
worthless memento of the short-lived Confederacy 
possesses still a certain value of its own, since it 
awakens the memory of an heroic era. 

THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE SAB SEA. 

I walked out of the room amid profound silence. 
As I went through the door, I. lialf turned, and 
saw the colonel wiping the wine from his face 
with his pocket-handkerchief. I knew at once 
the consequence of rny insane act. The occasion, 
likewise, was the worst possible one upon which 
it could have happened. An outrage like that, 
committed in the face of the station, could hot be 
condoned or mitigated. My career was at an 
end. 

I was on my way to my quarters, when an idea, j 
fitting enough to the frame of mind in which I .j 
then was, took possession of me : could it be the j 
case that Mrs Humby was hiding in the jungle? 

It was possible enough, and quite certain that, 
if so, she would never live to see the sun rise. 

I looked quickly back, expecting to see the 
adjutant following to place me under arrest. I 
saw no one ; and without an instant's further 
thought, proceeded to devote my last few hours of 
personal liberty to the forlorn hope of discovering 
Mrs Humby. Instead of going on to my quarters, 
therefore, 1 made by the shortest way to the skirts 
of the jungle. I have always felt a sensation of 
awe in looking on an Indian jungle at night, so 
many agencies of death are silently moving about 
in its shadows ! It may be easily realised what 
effect was wrought upon me by thinking of this 
poor fugitive crouching in some thicket there, 
trembling at every movement of leaf or bramble 
as the signal of an awful fate. It drove me almost 
mad; and forgetful of that fear of an Indian 
jungle which had always been to me a peculiar 
terror, I plunged into the darkness and began to 
call aloud her name. 

Many a beast of prey ! scared from its ambush ; 
the unwonted disturbance of the silence at in- 
tervals created a weird hubbub, when I startled a 
brood of peafowl from them roost, or alarmed a 
family of monkeys into a state of hideous scream- 
ing and chattering excitement, 'My flesh was 
lacerated with thorns and brambles, my dress torn 
to rags, and my voice in time grew faint with vain 
calling out of her name. At last I dropped to the 
ground from exhaustion, and the interval brought 
hie time to think. This wild enterprise was worse 
than useless. If she had fled to the jungle- last- 
night, she was dead, or lost, before now; Such 
searching as this was vain ; and with the foolish 
wish— springing from my impotency to save her 
on the one hand, and the impending anxieties of 
my own circumstances on the other— that I were 
myself dead along with her, came the sudden 
revelation that I might not in reality be far from 
a similar fate, v v ; ■■ . , 

I had been several hours in the jungle,' and I 
could discern through the trees the approach of 
day. Morbid as mj feelings were,, a cold sensation ' 
crept over me when I began to realise my situa- 
tion, * Where was ,1? There is no place ; in the 
world where one can be so easily lost as in a. track- ’ 
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less eastern jungle. I recalled to mind a certain 
morning, more than a year before, when X had 
been through the jungle shooting wildfowl, and 
discovered, about nine o’clock, when I thought of 
getting back to breakfast, that I did not know 
I-.- which way to go. At first, I was amused by the 
adventure ; but when, after hours of fruitless 
| effort to discover a landmark which might guide 
me, I was forced to sit down — as I did now — and 
consider my situation, my sensations took an 
entirely different character. I had nothing with 
me to eat or drink, and I remembered how 
forcibly the nature of my dilemma was brought 
home to me by the nervous crouching of my poor 
dogs at my feet. Every yard I moved they crept 
close at my heels, as though fearful of losing me. 
When I climbed a tree from time to time, to try 
and discover over the dark sea of jungle some 
guiding landmark/ the poor animals watched me 
from below, uttering low plaintive whines. When, 
at other times, I halted in my weary tramp, at a 
loss which way to turn, the anxious, inquiring 
look of their upturned eyes I shall never forget. 
It was seven o’clock in the evening before I got 
out of the jungle, and I need hardly add that my 
escape was due entirely to chance. I had to keep 
ray bad for three days afterwards. 

I had been much longer in the jungle this 
night, and consequently must he now much further 
lost than had previously been the case. I had, 
however, one circumstance in my favour on this 
occasion, such as it was — the dawning day sug- 
gested my geographical bearings, and I knew of 
course that the jungle lay to the south-east of 
the station. On the first occasion, the sky was 
cloudy, and the sun wholly imdiscernible through 
the tangled branches overhead ; so I had now one 
point in my favour, but two against me, I was 
Worn out with fatigue and excitement, and I 
had no means of discovering from what direction 
1 had come, or what distance. 

I I will not dwell further on this part of my 
| narrative. It was noon when I got back to the 
l station— a sight I was to create astonishment 1— 
and I had not really penetrated more than a mile 
into the jungle all the night. I suppose I had 
been going in a circle the whole time, as lost men 
nre*said to do, 

I threw off my tattered mess uniform, and 
replacing it with a suit of khaki, I Hung myself 
on mj bed. I was weary and thirsty. "My bed 
offered me rest ; my servant brought me drink; 
but neither availed me. I lay for more than an 
homy completely broken down and wretched, 
before any one came neaiv me. Of course I was 
expecting a visit from the adjutant — who, my 
servant told me (and as, indeed, I had only 
expected), had been there already early in the 
morning— and the clanking of a sword in the 
veranda : outside soon announced his arrival. He 
halted in the middle of the room, and regarded 
me a moment with interest, without speaking. I 
pointed to my sword, lying on a chair in a corner, 
and said 4 There it is, Clinton ; I know that I j 
/have ^ffnished with it now/ ! 

But instead of going through the form of ! 
placing me under arrest, the adjutant came over 
and sat on the side of my bed. 4 I say, Charlie/ 

: he observed, 4 you have been making rather a 
mess of it. Where have you been all night ?’ 

' 1 -Hever mind, Clinton; it isn’t of the least 


consequence — I suppose I am to regard myself as 
a prisoner?’ 

‘ Well, no ; it isn’t so bad as that, old fellow. 
It’s bad enough, though. What possessed you last 
night to go on like that? And you don’t drink. 
However, it was fearfully unlucky all those men 
were there. Were it not for that, I believe-— 
between you and me— the colonel would let it 
pass.’ 

4 What ! ’ I cried in astonishment. c An act like 
, that— at the mess- table ? ’ 

4 Even so, Charlie. He was wrong himself, and 
he didn’t take into account your-A— Well, we 
all know how deeply interested you were about 
poor Mrs Hum by. But happening the way it 
did, you know, he can’t pass it over.’ 

4 Yet you don’t place me under arrest, Clinton V 
4 No, not that. But— we are every man of u.s 
heartily sorry, you may be sure — you will have to 
send in your papers. I know the colonel will 
have some trouble in arranging it for you, but 
he. will do it. You will have to act at once.’ 

This was my sentence. It was milder than I 
had expected, but was practically the same thing. 
Instead of being cashiered by the sentence of a 
court-martial, I was allowed to cashier myself. 
Yet in the service there is. a difference between 
the two things ; and I could not but acknowledge 
the colonel’s undeserved leniency. I knew well 
enough that it would cost him something to carry 
this matter in my favour against the force of 
official martinets of the staff/ several of whom 
j were present when I flung the wine in his face 
| and used to him that language. 

‘It is very good of the colonel, Clinton/ I said, 
after thinking it over. 4 I have not deserved his 
leniency. I know I behaved outrageously ; but I 
could not have helped it. — Convey my thanks to 
him, will you ? — And now/ I added, turning out, 

4 1 may as well do what is necessary. It comes to 
the same thing for me, Clinton, in the end, doesn’t 
it ? ’ 

I * Nonsense, Charlie ; you know it doesn’t/ 

I shook my head, for I knew that it did. I 
had a lively grasp of my situation now. Clinton | 
instructed me what to do ; and sitting down at 
my writing-table, I went through that form 
known in the service as / sending in your papers/ 
that is, requesting permission to resign your com- 
mission. Along "with this, I sent in an applica- 
tion for leave to return to England pending retire- 
ment from the service. As I signed these papers 
and handed them to the adjutant, my career as a 
soldier was practically terminated. It was neces- 
sary that I should leave the regiment at the 
earliest possible moment ; and to facilitate this 
the telegraph would, as a matter of course, be 
called into service. Accordingly, I might now 
set about the work of packing iip iny traps for 
England. 

It is depressing enough to a ; young man to be 
suddenly deprived of a career which he has 
learned to love ; but this was the least of my 
troubles at the moment. I doubted whether I 
had money enough to pay my expenses to Eng- 
land ; yet this did not much concern me. I was 
oppressed by other and heavier anxieties, 

. ‘ Clinton/ I asked, as I gave him the papers, 

4 has anything been heard of Mrs jlmnby to- 
day?’ ; ; • 

4 Not a word/ was the answer. ‘All that was 
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possible lias been done to discover a trace of her, 
but in vain/ 

6 Does the policeman know nothing— the man 
who was on duty at her door f 

‘Oh, the fellow was asleep. It was then that 
she disappeared. People begin to adopt Lady 
O’Reilly’s conviction on the matter as the most 
probable solution of her disappearance — indeed, 
the only one.’ 

4 What does Lady O’Reilly say?’ I asked 
eagerly. 

6 That the poor thing’s brain became affected by 
the terrible anxiety of her situation, and that she 
wandered into the jungle. It certainly is awful 
to think of, Everest. Yet what else could have 
become of her i’ 

What else ! In that Indian station, knowing 
circumstances as they did, this was the only 
conclusion that was open to them J She had 
wandered into the jungle— her diseased brain 
lured by the promise of safety which its shadow 
held out to her terrors— and there met her fate. 
Some day, a native, tending the village cattle 
among its obscure paths, would find and carry to 
the bazaar a fragment of her drees. That would 
be all v 

I will not dwell longer upon this dark ending 
to the tragedy. I dwelt upon it those days until 
I had sunk into a morbid gloom from which 
nothing could rouse me. I made my preparations 
for departure, and remained in the precincts of 
iny own quarters — having my meals brought to 
me from the mess— until the last day of my 
sojourn in Jullabad. I made my round of fare- 
well calls with a heavy heart, and was disap- 
pointed to the verge of grief by discovering, when 
I came to say good-bye to her, that Lady ■O’Reilly 
had left Jullabad. She was gone to Europe, a 
week or more. The kind word and kind look of 
that truest and loveliest of women, which I had 
hoped to take away with me as my only com- 
fort from this dark empire, I was obliged to go 
without. 

It was not until I had got on board the rnail- 
steamer at Bombay and we began to recede from 
the dark shores, that I was able to turn my 
mind to the future. With the last sight of the 
inland hills, I went below and lay down to think. 
I opened the book of the future, and tried to face 
the task. It was a hard one. A delicate mother 
and sister depended mainly on my help for their 
support ; and now my profession— to prepare me 
for which my mother had practised hard econo- 
mies v'Mch she and Agnes could ill afford — 
was gone for life. I must seek something else. 
I must take measure of my qualifications, and 
push into the struggling crowd of seekers with all 
my strength ; but alas, I might have to wait 
long and bear many disappointments, and what 
Bkoxil& ihey do in the meantime l 

For the first three days I was too ill to come 
on deck, and lay in the stifling solitude of my 
cabin, except for an hour or so in the middle of 
the cool night.. On the evening of the third 
i day I felt better, and wenk-up about ten o’clock. 
X had no idea up to this time how. many passen- 
gers were on board, and I saw only some dozen 
; or so lounging about the deck now. There was 
no moony but the stars lit up the ocean with a 
faint shimmer, which was pleasant and restful 
after the glare of the day. I hung over the side 


of tlie vessel, observing the phosphorescent roll 
of the water, and passively enjoying the quiet 
coolness, troubled with no thoughts of this life, as 
is always the case when one is caught by the 
influence of nature on sea or shore, when one 
of the last things I would have dreamed of on 
that calm luminous Indian Ocean happened to me. 

A hand lightly touched my arm, and turning 
round, I beheld" Lady O’Reilly ! 

* I thought it was you, Air Everest,’ she said. 

4 Have you been ill '? ’ 

4 Only seasick.— -But I thought you were almost 
in England by this time, Lady O’Reilly. I 
needn’t say ^ I am glad to meet you on this 
steamer, for it was a keen disappointment to me 
when I went to say good-bye and was told that 
you were gone.’ 

She put her hand on iny arm, and I walked 
along the deck with her, I longed with a morbid 
craving to talk about Mrs Humby’s fate ; but 
Lady O’Reilly avoided the subject ; and after 
two or three attempts, I recollected myself, and 
returned to it no more. Was it a topic fitting to ■ 
ask her to dwell upon? And the painful shock to ; 
her generous womanly faith which Mrs Humby’s j 
flight must have caused was in itself reason 
enough why I should avoid bringing the hap- 
less woman’s fate into our conversation. But ! 
suffering is selfish ; it was an effort to me to j 
think or talk of anything else. j 

So Mrs Humby was left in the past. I; had: j 
no interest in the present, and the future was . ! 
too dark to dwell upon. Cheerful words Lady ! 
O’Reilly did address to me with all the warm j 
sympathetic kindness of her heart; but they ! 
awoke no response in me, I soon began even 
to feel ill and faint, and stammered a confused 
apology. 

4 You are ill, Mr Everest. You must lie down, 1 
and send for the doctor.’ As she spoke, I dropped 
on a seat, and after looking at me a few seconds, 
Lady O’Reilly placed her cool hand on my fore- 1 
head. 4 My poor boy,’ she said, 1 you have fever. 
Go to your cabin at once ; I will send the doctor 
ioyou/ . ; 

Staggering somehow down the companion- way, 

I succeeded in reaching my cabin, and flung my- 
self on my bed. The gradual operation of causes ; 
long working had come to a sudden climax, and I 
felt prostrated like one having the heavy hand of 
death upon him. This was the night of' the third 
day out from Bombay; and it was not until we 
had passed Gibraltar, and were steaming along 
in sight of the sunny Portuguese coast, that the 
consciousness of life again returned to me. The 
awakening was very gradual. I think I must 
have been forty-eight hours emerging slowly from 
the shadow of delirium. The first conscious im- 
pression was that of very low, sweet humming : 
behind the curtain which shaded the head of 
my berth. I felt no interest save that of tranquil . 
pleasure ; nor was I surprised when I discovered . 
my companion to be an ayah, as, after a while, 
she rose, and drawing the white . ehsMut over 
her head, gave me iy 

was evidently not aware that the dMirium had : 
passed away, and her small Musky hand very: . 
light and cool when from, time: to time she laid ; 
it gently on my foi’ebead, i 

All the night she remained with me. Some- 
times I slept, but as often as I awoke, my • 
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watchful nurse was ready to minister to my wants. 
She was a young woman— an attendant upon 
some lady passenger — and so silent and gentle 
and attentive, that no white-faced Sister of Mercy 
could awaken a more grateful glow of homage 
in a patient’s bosom than that which I felt warm- 
ing mine towards this Indian nurse. She de- 
served it 5 if her skin was dark, her spirit was 
that of a ministering angel of light. 

In the morning, the doctor came, addressed a 
few questions to the ayah, and appeared much 
satisfied with his examination of my condition. 
An hour or so later, Lady O’Reilly came. I was 
sensible of lack of strength to speak, and there- 
fore made no sign for the present of being so 
much better ; but Lady O’Reilly whispered in 
Hindustani with the woman for a few minutes, 
and then sent her away. 

Will it be credited that this noblest of women 
took her ayah’s place as my nurse, and had, as I 
inferred, been doing so all along ? I could hardly 
credit it myself. But as hours passed, and she 
sat by my berth reading or sewing, rising at 
frequent intervals to attend to my wants, I 
realised it with an access of emotion which over- 
powered me at last. Her surprise was great 
’when, on withdrawing her hand from my brow, 
I interrupted the action and gratefully pressed it 
to my lips. I could not speak ; I struggled to do 
so ; and then slieplaced her fingers again to my 
lips and with a bright smile forbade . me. ‘ N ot a 
word now — not a word V she gently admonished. 
‘ You must be a man again, when you see your 
mother. I am responsible for you, and my orders 
must be obeyed ! ’ 

She withdrew behind the curtain to the ayah’s 
seat, and I closed my eyes and slept for several 
hours. When I awoke, the ayah was there again 
—X heard them whispering— but it was Lady 
O’Reilly who came to me. I felt so strengthened 
now, that I insisted on pouring my thanks at her 
feet, , 

1 1 don’t really deserve one-fourth of your 
thanks,’ was her answer. ‘You must give them 
to ayah, not to me.’ 

I had not forgotten the ayah. But I thought 
it strange that when I wanted to thank her too, 
she shrank still farther back from my sight 
behind the curtain. 

4 At least, ayah/ I said, addressing my invisible 
nurse, 4 when we reach England, I will give you 
a mark of my gratitude to carry back with you.’ 

5 Ayah would be proud of some Regent* Street 
bangles/ observed Lady O’Reilly with a smile. 

‘ She shall have the handsomest I can get ]’ I 
answered, . ' 

4 Very well. Ayah will remember your promise, 
Mr Everest— And now/ she added, 1 1 have some 
home-news for you ; but until the doctor autho- 
rises me, X cannot M you have :it/\. T 

Homo-news? The announcement struck me 
rather sadly. I had written to my poor dear 
mother the mail before X left India, broking the 
news : of my misfortune to her as gently as I could, 
p Knowing what it meant to her and my sister, how 
could I look for comfort in a message from them ? 
Porgiveness I should have, and abundant love ; 

; but ah, so much the harder would the message be 

| 4 The letters met ns at Malta/ Lady O’Reilly 

(■ explained, — 4 Now I will bring the doctor to' see 


you ; and if he gives permission, you shall have 
them.— Your mother, I may say, will meet ns at 
Gravesend ■; and I am going to stay a week or two 
with you myself — until I leave you quite well/ 
So saying, she left the cabin. 

All this was very mystifying to me, and I could * 
only shut my eyes, and try not to think at all 
until she came hack with the doctor. 

Lady O’Reilly was some time longer than I 
expected. While waiting for her return, full of 
impatience to obtain that home-news which had 
been announced to me with such puzzling explana- 
tions, I was struck with a sense of ungraciousness 
towards my silent nurse. ‘Ayah/ I said, £ come 
here/ 

She appeared to hesitate, but presently rose, j 
Her face was not a matter of interest to me, and j 
if it had been, it was impossible to see it; her ! 
back, as she stood before me, was to the light, and 3 
the cheddar hung low over her forehead. She 
‘salaamed’ to me with that graceful movement of 
hand and body peculiar to Indian women, and 
stood, with her hands folded on her bosom, 
silently waiting my pleasure. 

‘ Ayah/ I said in Hindustani, ‘ I am very grate- 
ful to you for your services. Only for you and 
Mem-Sahib, I should have died. My mother will 
thank you for me when she sees you/ 

The ayah bent her slight figure, and again 
placed her open hand to iler forehead in. acknow- 
ledgment of my words. Then she drew back, to 
resume her place behind the curtain ; but before I 
she did so, I could not resist— noiy indeed, did I ] 
try to resist— the impulse to catch her small dark ! 
hand in mine and put it to my lips. She took it ! 
away with a startled flutter, and quickly retreated j 
I to her place. Then the doctor came ; and I got j 
| my letters, which brought news indeed of a kind j 
[ fitted for a convalescent to read. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL METAPHORS. 

Language from one point of view may be j 
regarded as fossilised thought. Just as in the i 
strata of the rocks are found remnants of extinct ] 
genera and species, so, in our every-day language, j 
words and expressions survive still bearing the I 
almost obliterated traces of ancient and half- | 
forgotten theories. Each record is silent to the j 
untrained eye, but eloquent with meaning to 
those who have learned to read it aright. In 
our most logical moods we still employ expres- 
sions which imply belief in long- exploded by- 3 
potheses. In our calmest moments we use meta- 
phors and similes once instinct with passion, but 
now part and parcel of the common coin of current 
thought. We speak of an army being smitten 1 
by ‘disastrous panic* without rejecting that our j 
epithet implies belief in astrology, or that our J 
substantive indicates faith in the existence of :i 
the god Pan. We describe a man as ‘jovial’ or I 
/ mercurial’ in disposition without any conscious i 
reference, either to Jupiter or Mercury. 1 

: But perhaps the most remarkable series/, of/ 
latent metaphors in our language are those, of ; 
the physiological type which contain reference! 
to the organs and functions; of the human body. 
Pew words are more frequently on our lips than 
c warm-hearted/ ‘cool-headed/ ‘good-humoured/ 
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‘ a good ear for music , 5 ‘a silver-tongued 7 orator, 

* ii victim of hypochondriasis . 7 All these expres- 
sions, however loosely employed in general, in- 
volve a theory, and in most cases the theory is 
either false or partially inaccurate. This is not 
surprising when we reflect that such metaphors 
date from the infancy of human knowledge, 
when the, body and its functions were still sealed 
mysteries, : ' 

First In frequency and importance must be 
placed that vast range of expressions which refer 
to the heart as the seat of the soul, and especi- 
ally of the emotional soul. These expressions 
are found in the earliest known writings, and 
have become the commonplaces of almost every 
nation. We talk of the devices and desires of 
the heart. The heart of kings is said to lie 
unsearchable. Here the heart stands for the 
whole nature, 6 writ short/ but with reference 
rather to the natural disposition and the moral 
character than to the intellectual powers. More 
frequently, however, the heart stands for the 
affections and the emotions. The poet Ford calls 
the heart in express terms * the seat of our affec- 
tion/ Shakspeare speaks of the heart f dancing 5 
for joy, and the expression has become a familiar 
one. Tennyson, in well-remembered lines, tells 
us that 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Forman blood. 

Especially do we speak of the heart when we are 
thinking of the devotion of a lifetime. The bride 
at the altar is said to give her ‘hand and heart 7 
— the former signifying her person and fortune, 
and the latter ^ implying the surrender of her 
affections. 

The following lines express a familiar but 
always touching sentiment ; 

The Hush of youth soon passes from the face, 

The spells of fancy from the mind depart ; 

The form may lose its symmetry, its grace, 

But time can claim no victory o’er the heart* 

It w needless to multiply instances of such 
expressions, as our literature teems with them, 
and they are constantly upon our lips. 

One almost hesitates to profane such sacred 
expressions with the hint that they are one and 
all false to nature ; yet such is the hard fact. 
The heart is not the source or seat of the emo- 
tions ; it is, on the contrary, one of the most 
prosaic, although most vital, organs of the body. 
It is simply a hollowed-out muscle, which expands 
to receive the blood from the veins, and contracts 
to propel it again through the arteries. It is 
merely a natural pump, very wonderful and 
perfect in its structure and mechanism, but still 
concerned in no higher function than the purely 
mechanical one of regulating the supply of blood 
to the various organs of the body. The heart 
docs not feel emotion. It does not xvarm with j 
love or burn with hate or melt with pity/ as the j 


, .Yet it is not very difficult to discern why so 
many nations have instinctively spoken of the 
heart as the seat of the emotions, not merely 
without a consciousness of absurdity, but with 
& firm conviction of the accuracy of such expres- 


sions. Though not the source and origin of emo- 
tion, the heart is pre-eminently responsive to its 
influence. It is linked by many subtle cor ds to - 
the brain ; and when the emotional centre there 
is affected, the heart is the first organ to feel the 
electric thrill, and throbs and palpitates in ready 
and responsive sympathy* In this secondary 
sense the heart may still be regarded as con- • 
cerned in emotion. It is so concerned/ but as 
patient, not agent ; as effect, and not cause. If 
any one will carefully analyse Ms sensations when 
struck with a sudden and overpowering emotion, 
he will find tha t the head was first affected, how- 
ever momentarily, and that the effect upon the 
heart was subsequent and secondary. Sudden 
emotion produces a feeling of .fullness in the 
head, slight giddiness, and a transient bewilder- 
ment of the intellect — all signs which clearly 
indicate some disturbance of the brain. The 
quickened heart-beat and the throbbing pulse 
are secondary effects, although they may follow 
after an interval so brief as to be scarcely appre- 
ciable. 

The suddenness of the emotion is an important 
element in determining its effect upon the heart. 
There are some emotions which, although pro- 
found, are, from their nature, gradual in their 
onset, and these leave the heart almost unaffected. 
Pity may be so deep as to draw forth abundant 
tears, but it does not cause the th robbings and 
pulsations of an excited heart. The .sentiment 
of awe and reverence may be very profound, as 
when one gazes upon £ the long-drawn aisle 5 or 
‘fretted vault 7 of some ancient cathedral, or upon 
the birthplace or grave of some illustrious patriot, 
or poet; or the sense of beauty and grandeur 
with which one views the Peak of Teneriffe or 
the rushing waters of Niagara may be so deep as 
to thrill our inmost nature; but in both these 
cases the pulse remains quiet. Often when we 
are under the influence of such emotions, .the; 
breathing is more affected than the circulation. 
We involuntarily hold our breath, and our respi- 
rations become soft and shallow* In such eases, 
it would be as logical to regard the lungs as the 
seat of the emotions as, in other instances, to 
ascribe their origin to the heart* 

Love powerfully influences the heart’s action, as 
every poet has remarked and snug*. The subtle 
chain of association which makes the heart throb 
at the distant glance of an eye, the flutter of a 
dress, the sight of an envelope, the odour of a 
withered flower, the touch of a tress of hair, were 
it not so familiar, would justly be regarded as 
one of the most wonderful facts of our nature, 
Coleridge says, £ A spring of love gushed from 
my ; heart 7 — an adequate but not an exagge- 
rated • figure j • and : all poetry abounds in similar 
images. ■ 

The opposite emotion, hatred, is also one that . 
exerts a marked influence over the heart* ' Sudden 
terror affects the heart incst ..of: ;cftueihg; -v 

fainting, and, in very rare cases, sudden death. • 
‘Death from fright 7 ' is fortunately aneyent of 
extreme infrequency, but there is no reason to 
doubt its possibility. In all these cases, however, 
it must still be borne in mind that the heart is 
secondarily affected by the emotion, and -is never 
the source or origin of it. It. is like the index on 
the engine which shows the pressure of the eteam. 
The: source of the steam is the water, and. the Are 
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beneath ; and the source of emotion lies hidden j 
in the mysterious recesses of the brain. I 

Many curious expressions are thickly strewn : 
through language and literature referring to the 
relations of the heart and the emotions. Every 
one knows the exultant feeling to which Words- 
worth refers when he says ; 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the' sky. 

Another poet addresses his heart, and asks it to 
inform him why he is so mournful ; by which he 
probably implies that liis heart was the source 
of his sorrow, and therefore responsible for it. 
Every one knows the oppression conveyed by the 
words, ‘.My heart sank within me, 5 ‘ My heart 
died within me.’ 

The most piteous expression of all is that of the 
* broken 3 heart. The heart is said to be broken 
when the emotional nature has received a shock 
from which it seems incapable of rallying, when 
the. feelings are so numbed with sorrow and 
suffering as to be incapable of responding to 
any ordinary stimulus. Many, no doubt, use 
the words in, a more literal sense, and employ 
them to indicate some fancied injury to the 
structure and substance of the heart produced 
by sudden loss or overwhelming emotion. It is 
well to know that such an idea is a pure delusion. 
The heart does break sometimes, or rather burst 
(rupture is the medical term); but it is a rare 
accident, and always the result of advanced 
disease. The sequel is invariably instantaneous 
death. Death does occur sometimes, although 
' very rarely, from profound emotion ; but it is 
due not to breaking of the heart, but to paralysis 
of its action. Those persons, therefore, who seek 
sympathy on the ground of a broken heart are, 
strictly speaking, impostors, however deserving 
of our pity on other grounds. Their feelings 
may have been so cruelly lacerated that they 
will never succeed in entirely recovering their 
former elasticity and freshness ; but their hearts 
are physically as sound as ever, and death will not 
come, however often invited. Grief very seldom 
kills | but it may induce a neglect of health and 
a repugnance to the duties of life which may 
gradually undermine the constitution, and thus 
lead to a premature decease. 

The conventional use of metaphors which allude 
to the heart as the seat of emotion naturally exer- 
cises an almost unconscious influence upon thought 
and action. Queen Mary Tudor died protesting 
that the word Calais would be found written upon 
her heart. The idea , that the name of the lost 
and bitterly lamented town would be literally 
imprinted upon her body was a mere disordered 
fantasy • but the particular site selected for the 
impress was no doubt suggested by some of the 
physiological metaphors which vc arc discussing. 
Actors put their hands upon their hearts when 
they wish to indicate visibly an excess of emotion. 
This gesture is now thoroughly stereotyped • but 
it is probably a false one, due to the same influence 
of inaccurate metaphors, la real life, people, 
when powerfully excited, do not put their hands 
to their hearts. Pressing the hand to the form 
head, or bonding the head slightly forward, is a 
■ more , usual and more natural gesture, and cor- 
' rectly indicates the true seat of the. emotions. - 
i 11 o other organ furnishes us with the same 


profusion, of metaphor as the heart. The expres* 
sions referring to the head are less numerous and 
much more accurate, since, from a very early 
period, the brain has been regarded as the seat of 
the intellectual nature. ‘Cool-headed hand ‘hard- 
headed ’ do not imply any erroneous theory. 
‘ Thick-headed * probably indicates a belief that 
thickness of skull is inconsistent with mental 
capacity— a view that h as considerable founda- 
tion. 

The liver contributes materially to our stock of 
physiological metaphors. We often use the word 
‘ melancholy/ which means literally ‘ black bile,* 
and still points out how a disordered liver was 
regarded as the source of despondency and mental 
depression. This idea, although, strictly speak- 
ing, inaccurate, as the liver is not the seat of the 
emotions, and can only influence them secondarily 
through the brain, possesses more foundation than 
many similar expressions. There is truth as well 
as wit in the reply given to the question, 5 Is 
life Worth living V — ‘All depends on the liver’ 
The ‘jaundiced eye’ is another metaphor from 
the saine organ. It probably contains a reference 
to tlie rather erroneous idea that persons suffering 
from jaundice see everything coloured yellow — an 
occasional but quite rare phenomenon. ‘Hypo- 
chondriasis/ which means literally ‘below the 
ribs/ also probably contains an allusion to the 
liver. 

The spleen figures largely in metaphor. ‘Sple- 
netic 5 was a favourite epithet of some of the older 
writers, and ‘ to vent the spleen 1 is a phrase still 
occasionally heard. It is an unlucky expression, 
because tlie spleen does not manufacture any 
secretion, and has therefore nothing to vent ; 
and secondly, it has not the remotest relation to 
■ the emotions, 

| The kidneys are frequently mentioned in the 
Book of Psalms under the title of the ‘reins/ and 
are invested with various moral and intellectual 
functions. They survive in modern English 
metaphor in the single expression, ‘a man of 
that kidney/ a phrase both false and objection- 
able. '• v. 

i Many of the organs of the body are employed 
[ in metaphor in a way that is partly accurate and 
partly inaccurate. We talk of ‘a keen eye for 
business ; 5 but we know that it is not the eye 
j of the business man that w r e have most in view, 
but rather his general intelligence. Tlie ‘quick 
ear’ for music which some fortunate persons 
possess would be of little value if it did not 
really imply the correlative faculty of musical 
taste and appreciation, which belong to the brain. 

: The ‘ silver tongue ’ of the orator could, not be 
- dispensed with ; yet the , tongue is quite a sub- 
1 ordinate organ of speech, and is much more 
I closely concerned with the sense of taste, a 
faculty which we rather perversely ascribe to 
1 the palate alone. We ‘tickle our palates’ with a 
! dainty dish; but ‘tickle our tongues’ would be 
much more correct physiology. 

We do not imagine that" any conviction, how- 
! ever clear, of the inaccuracy of most- of our physio- 
! logical metaphors would be likely to dislodge them 
from the secure position which they have so long 


to W regarded, if force and fervour can be attained. 
As an American author remarks, it is not truth 
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A TERRIBLE TEN MINUTES. 


we want;, but thrill The j oily tar who 4 shivers 
his timbers 5 would noithink the expression less 
forcible if its literal accuracy were questioned. 
These expressions 'are hrmjy rooted in the 
language, and ^ it would be mere purism to advo- 
cate their entire suppression ; but their history is 
of great interest; and a clear recognition of their 
general inaccuracy may lead to greater modera- 
tion in their use, and "perhaps to the discarding 
of some physiological metaphors which are not 
merely inaccurate, but coarse ail'd objectionable. 


A TEE R IB L E TEN MINUTES. 


A STOBY OF THE MIDNIGHT 51 AIL. 


It happened one afternoon last year, during 
the month of November, that I received a tele- 
gram calling for my presence in London early 
the next morning on an important business 
matter. To such a summons there was but one 
answer possible, so, with just a regretful thought 
for a card-party I should have to forego, I wired 
back this reply : ‘Mr J. Devon, Anderfcon’s Hotel, 
London. —Shall leave Burtovra by the 12 to- 
night, and will call on you to-morrow at 8.15,— 
Knightly/ Having despatched my message, I 
finished off the day’s work with all speed, and 
then returned to my lodgings to make prepara- 
tions for my journey. These, as the masculine 
reader needs not to be told, consisted princi- 
pally of cramming a soft cap and a .spirit- flask, 
together with a few other necessaries, into a car- 
pet bag ; after which followed the discussion of a 
substantial meal, and the delivery of an exhorta- 
tion to my landlady to feed my fox-terrier Grip 
at his usual hours. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in 
skimming over the morning’s paper, wherein I 
found little to interest me. In disgust, I flung 
the tiling on the floor. It alighted at a graceful 
angle, on whose apex appeared the heading, con- 
spicuous as leaded type could make it— £ Shocking ; 
Wife Murder in BuHown— Arrest of the Mur- j 
derer/ With a mental apology to the publishers j 
of the Chronicle for the injustice 1 had done them 
as caterers to the public craving for horrors, I 
picked up the paper and proceeded to digest I 
the ‘ harrowing details/ The gist of the news I 
was as follows : An abandoned ruffian, Chippy j 
Whitson by name, had, after the fashion of his 
class, beaten in his wife’s skull with a mallet, 
in consequence of some domestic disagreement, j 
Having committed the deed, he coolly put on his 
coat and hat, and was proceeding to depart, ! 
when the neighbours and police, attracted by the ! 
screams of the unfortunate victim, rushed in and j 
secured Mm. — This was all, or nearly all the para- j 
graph contained, except for the usual information i 
that ‘the prisoner will be brought up before the j 
magistrates this morning, and charged with causing i 
the wilful murder of his wife/ 

It was now past eleven— time for me to make j 
my way : ddwn to the station; rather more than 
feme,. in fact, since that imposing structure was'; 
distant from my lodgings by fully two miles. 
Uortunafelyh'My ■ bag was light, and I shared in 
its pleasing characteristic of being unburdened by 
superfluous weight. None the less, on reaching 


j mv destination there was only one minute 
. wherein to take my ticket and secure a sea 


left me 


latter operation, thanks to the slowness of the 
booking-clerk in handing me my change, bad 
to be accomplished by running the gantlet of 
guards and porters as the train began to move. 

No sooner had I ascertained " that my limbs 
were u ninj ured by the unceremonious fashion in 
which the railway oifleials had ‘assisted * me 
to my seat, than I discovered that the only 
other tenant of the: compartment in which I 
was ensconced was a young lady, and one, more- 
over, of no small beauty. Now, I am a shy 
man as far as the fair sex is concerned/ Among 
men, I have self-possession enough and to spare ; 
but in the presence of ladies, that self-possession 
vanishes with most uncalled-for rapidity. In the 
presence of ladies, yes ; but here there was but 
one, who was. bound to keep me company for a 
whole hour until the train should nmlce its first | 
stop. So it happened that, as I contemplated the j 
charms of my vis-a-vis from behind ibe evening 
paper, which I had found time to buy on my 
flight to the station, a measure of my courage 
returned, and in the inspiriting words of Mr 
Gilbert, said I to myself: ‘I hi take heart and 
make a start ; faint heart never won fair lady/ 

‘I trust you were not alarmed by my uncere- 
monious entry ? 5 I remarked, with some inward 
misgivings, but much outward assurance. 

Egp answer, a quiet stare and a slight contrac- 
tion of the pretty month of in y companion— indi- 
cating her opinion that, as a stranger and unintro- 
duced, I had no right to speak to her. 

This to an ordinary male animal was the 
moment for strategic attack upon the fair one’s 
scruples; for me it was the exact opposite— the 
moment for flight, had flight been possible. ! 
Ostrich-like, I buried my face behind my news- ! 
paper — there being no sand available — and in a ' 
few moments heard, to my relief, a correspond- ! 
ing ; rustle from the. opposite side of the carriage | 
as my pretty prude followed suit. The sense of ;j 
defeat and disgrace fairly overwhelmed me for a ] 
while, and my eyes wandered over the paper I 
held in my hand, seeing but understanding not. 
what they saw. At length they lighted upon a 
familiar name, * Chippy Watson/ and their owner 
recovered his senses and almost forgot his grief 
as he read the following lines: ‘The Burtown 
Murder— Escape of the. Prisoner/ After detailing 
the incidents of the hearing before the magistrates 
and the remand of the "prisoner, pending the 
inquest, the paragraph went on as follows : ‘ On I 
leaving the court, "Watson was conducted between ! 
four officers to the van. Just as he was stepping 1 
in, and when the policemen were endeavouring to 
keep back the crowd that pressed round, the 
prisoner suddenly snapped his handcuffs, in some 
inexplicable manner, and knocking down the 
constables who threw themselves. upon him, broke 
through the bystanders and fled down the street. 
The whole affair took place as it seemed in a 
second. One minute, and Watson, rigorously 
guarded, was quietly walking into the van in the 
midst of the officers ; the next, and he was free, 
tearing down the street with the police and the 
populace at his heels. He was seen to dodge 
down a back alley/ known as Shut Lane, and 
followed by th e crowd of several hundreds. At 
the end of Shut Lane he disappeared round a 
corner, and, . strange to say, has not been seen 
again. There can be' no doubt that he wiE be. • 
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recaptured ; bufc his present escape and disappear- nencc : ‘You really must excuse me for ad** 
mice are most mysterious. We understand that dressing you again, madam ; but will you permit 
; the fellow possesses singular strength and agility ; me to smoke, to enliven this tedious journey V 
\ but none the less, it will be a standing disgrace As I spoke, I accompanied my Avoids by a mean- 
to our police authorities that a prisoner should ing glance, and was favoured with the reply ; 
thus, in broad daylight and in the midst of a ‘ Certainly, if you wish it ; I cannot prevent 
crowded thoroughfare, effech his escape from the you. 7 

very hands ;of justice. A reward of one hundred Thereupon, I produced my pipe and tobacco- 
pounds has been offered for his re ■'apprehension. pouch and proceeded slowly to fill the former, 
Watson is about five feet nine inches in height, as I thought out the plan of action. On refer- 
strongly built, and when he escaped was dressed in ence to my watch, I saw that the train would 
I a gray .fustian suit, with a red scarf and soft hat. stop in another ten minutes. Clearly, the only 
I He maty further be distinguished by a scar across thing to do was to wait till we reached Blackley, 

| his chin, and by having an arrow tattooed on the and there get assistance to find out who our 
I back of his left hand.’ unknown travelling companion might be. 

This was about the- extent of the information The longer I pondered over the problem, the 
; contained in the paragraph, and my readers will more curious for its solution did I become, and 
: agree with me that the news was sufficiently then, heedless of the warning X had received, I 
exciting to occupy my thoughts to the complete struck a match and intentionally dropped it. 
exclusion of the unpleasing experience I had Stooping down with a muttered malediction to 
just passed through. As. I lay back in my seat pick it up, I cast a searching glance underneath 
: to muse upon what I had read, my thoughts the opposite seat, and then my blood ran cold, 
began after a while to wander and mv head as the faint gleam of the taper revealed the back 
to nod, according to their Avont at midnight, and of a man’s hand with the mark of a tattooed 
before long I fell asleep. How long I slept I arrow upon it. Chippy Watson, then, was our 
cannot tell — probably for a few minutes only — companion — a doomed and desperate man l 
but in those few minutes I underwent a most By a mighty effort, I controlled my voice suffi- 
discomforting dream. I dreamt that Chippy ciently to say : 1 Excuse rue reaching across you, 
Watson stood over me, mallet in hand, and that madam, hut that was my last match, and I could 
my travelling companion was holding Ms arm, not afford to let it go out/ 

to avert the threatened blow. She struggled in The girl, into whose "white cheeks the colour 
vain, and the mallet fell— yet with a strangely showed no trace of returning, murmured some 
light v touch— upon my arm. With a start, l unintelligible reply, and for a few moments we 
awoke, and then saw the girl of my dream sat in silence. Again I looked at my watch, 
bending towards me with a scrap of paper in Thank heaven •! in five minutes we should be 
her hand. But her face, how terribly was it at Blackley, and the awful ride avouM be at an 
changed ! Instead of the dainty pink flush I end. Scarcely had the thought formulated itself, 
had last seen, there was a ghastly whiteness in when the girl opposite me sprang up, trembling 
her cheeks, ymd her eyes seemed starting from like a leaf, and shrieked, ere I could stop her : 

her head with terror. Holding up one finger, ‘ Oh, the hand has touched my foot again/ 

as. if to command silence, she passed me the The moment the words left her lips, I heard 
paper, bn which were written the following a siidden movement tmder the seat, and quicker 
i words : ‘ Some one is underneath the seat, and has than thought, a figure appeared upon the floor, 
just touched me. 7 In that moment I flung myself upon the ruffian 

Was it the dream which filled me with- the and clutched his throat with the energy of despair, 
thought that this was no idle alarm 1 I cannot knowing that should he once gain his feet, it was 
tell ; but this much I know, that in an instant all over ■■ with me, the lighter and weaker man. 
there flashed across my mind' with overwhelming Gan I ever forget the horror of that five 
force the thought of the. escaped Avife- murderer. ride ? The - whole compartment seemed to be fall- 
■Returning my companion’s silence-signal by a ing upon me. Teeth, nails, feet, all were attack- 
gesture of acquiescence, I wrote upon the paper: ing me at once ; but through all I kept my 
‘It is probably only a dog. Shall I look under grip upon the murderer’s throat, and though T ; 

the eeatl’ streamed with blood, and almost lost conscious- j 

Her answer was' short and to the point : £ No ; ness, still held on, while the girl’s screams rang: 
do not look. It was a hand. 5 dimly through my ears. Suddenly the train : 

Here, then, . was a sufficient dilemma ; but by stopped ; the struggle ceased ; and I fainted across , 
comparison with what had passed before between the body of my captive. j 

my fellow-passenger and myself, it was a dilemma When I recovered consciousness at length, I i 

that I felt almost disposed to welcome. The foimd myself lying tipon a table in the Blackley j 
male sex in my person was about to assunie its Station waiting-room, with a sympathetic crowd j 
rightful position of protector to its weaker, if around, me, and, best of all* I : saw a face bending j 
would-be independent companion. Sweet was tenderly over me, the face of the g'M of my dream ! 
my revenge; and yet, the revenge scarcely pro- and my discomfiture. After making two or three ! 
mised to be wholly pleasurable. . efforts, I managed to ask : ‘Where is Watson? 7 J 

was to remove any suspicion ‘Yerynigh dead, 7 replied a ruddy-faced farmer ; 

that there might be in the mind of the myste- who stood beside me. ‘You "three-quarters 1 

nous third occupant of our carriage, tlirough the strangled the life out of his ugly body ; he .was 1 

S esumably accidental action of leaving touched black in the face when they lifted you off him/ j 

e lady’s dress. Giving vent 'to an audible * Ho you know that he is an escaped wlfe-mur- ; 

^awn, as though L had just awakened from derer % 5 ’ I. inquired feebly, 

sleep, I remarked, in a tone of cool imperti- ‘Yes, we know, 7 responded my honest friend. 
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THE' JUNGFRAU DISASTER. 


6 The Bur town police telegraphed after the train 
to have it searched, because a mm answering 
his description had been seen in the station 
before it left. The police have got him safe, 
my lad, this time, and no mistake..— Why, I saw 
Win handcuffed and his arms pinioned behind 
him, and he adying half dead the while, after the 
throttling as you gave hita.’ 

Do my readers want to hear the rest of my 
story, now that the catastrophe is told '? If so, 

I Will inform them that Watson, on breaking 
loose from the police, after turning the corner 
of Shut Lane— where it will be remembered he 
disappeared — contrived, by an almost incredible 
•effort, to scale a high wall) and so gain the shelter 
of a railway embankment. Along this he crept 
until he reached the mid-town tunnel, where he 
had lurked all day, until, late in the evening, 
he crept into the station, and contrived to secrete 
himself in a carriage of the midnight mail, with 
the results before mentioned. 

There is one more incident in close connection 
with that journey to be told ; it is this, that 
there will be a marriage early this spring. The 
name of the bridegroom will be Knightly ; the 
name of the bride does not matter. She was 
never formally introduced to her future lord and 
master, and therefore it is surely unnecessary to 
tell the name she will soon cease to hear, to a 
passing acquaintance like the reader. 

THE JUNGFRAU DISASTER. 

Thebe is scarcely a lovelier sight in all Switzer- 
land than the Jungfrau — the Maiden Queen of 
the Oberland — as she is seen from Interlaken 
framed in the wild grandeur of the Lanterbrunnen 
valley, with her mantle of snow and her dazzling 
glacier-slopes, thrown into still greater contrast 
by the black rocks on either side. It is a sight 
which fills the traveller with enthusiastic ad mi ra- 
tion, and enables him to realise fully the wild 
intoxication of the mountaineer who willingly 
confronts every ■ danger-even death itself — to 
■gain the glorious summit. 

There is always to be found, even among experi- 
enced mountaineers, a certain class of men who 
decry the sendees of a guide, thinking that the 
glory is greater if, unaided, they can scale the 
higher Swiss mountains ; and to this class the 
Swiss tourists who attempted the ascent of the 
Jungfrau undoubtedly belonged. The terrible 
sequel to their rashness may perhaps cool the 
spirit of bravado in others who would have done 
likewise had they been successful. In theA^isitors 5 
Book of the Hotel Stauhbach at Lauterbrunnen 
are six names, surrounded with a black line, and 
in the margin appears the sad epitaph : 

^Overwhelmed on the Jungfrau, July :15;: 
recovered, July 21, 1887. ; The names are as 
followsr 

Docteub A. Wettsteik, de Kussnachfc, membra 
du Club A1 pin -suisse. Ggdefboi Kuhk, de 
Glams, membre du Club Alpin-suisse. - H. Wett- \ 
stein ; Charles Ziegler ; W. Bake; Gustave 
Bieehe. 

All were barely men and skilled mountain- 
eers, two of them being members of the Swiss 
Alpine Club. On Wednesday, July 13, they 


arrived at the Hotel Slavhbaeh, and passed the 
night there ; but although repeatedly questioned, 
they persistently refused to reveal their plans. 

It was evident " that they intended to make the 
ascent of one of . the mountains which surround 
Lauterbrunnen, for they came equipped with 
Alpenstocks, ice-axes, and ropes for the purpose. 

As they approached the hotel, the usual crowd :j 
of guides had beset them, offering their services ; ■ 
but they had refused all assistance, and Bad 
plainly determined to keep even their destination 
a secret. It was in vain that MV d J Allmen, the 
proprietor of the hotel— himself a member of 
the Alpine Club — had pressed them : to all 1m 
inquiries, they merely returned evasive replies. 

On Thursday, July 14, they left the Hotel 
Staubhach at one o’clock in the afternoon, carrying 
provisions with them. For some distance they 
were accompanied by a guide, with whom they 
had entered into conversation at the hotel ; and 
on his return he informed M. d’ Allmen that they 
had determined to make the ascent of the. Jung- 
frau. M. d } Allmen himself had already arrived 
at the same conclusion, for he knew that they 
had telegraphed to the Eggishorn ordering wood 
and provisions to be brought on Friday evening 
to the Concordia Hut, which is situated between 
the Jungfrau glacier and the glacier of Aletseh. 
Upon the guide’s return, there was no longer any 
doubt that their intention was to attempt the 
Jungfrau, and afterwards, probably, some still 
more difficult peak, such as the F inster- Aarliorn 
or the Viesehemorn. 

M. d’AHmen’s fears were at once aroused, for 
to attempt such a dangerous climb without a 
guide is little short of madness, even for the 
cleverest mountaineer with iron muscles and the 
strongest head. Nothing but a life spent on the 
mountains can give the necessary experience,, 
which consists not only of* a knowledge of the 
different routes, but also of the crevasses, the 
movements of the glacier, the spots exposed to 
avalanches at each season of the '.year, the firmness 
of the snow bridges, and the different points 
of shelter in case of a storm. 

Leaving Lauterbrunnen on Thursday afternoon, 
Doctor 'Wettstein and his party reached the 
Rothhal the same evening ; and on Friday morn- 
ing, July 15, they started again, on their way 
in splendid weather. From the Club Hut on 
the Rothhal to the summit of the Jungfrau 
the ascent is made along the rocks in six hours. 
This route, which is by far the best, has only 
lately been discovered : the ■ first ascent was made 
by Mu Frederic d 9 Allmen with six guides in 
September 1885. The ascent from Grinclelwahl 
occupies eleven hours : six to the hut on the 
Moire above the Little Scheideck, and ffyei from 
the hut to the summit. The way runs over the 
Guggi Glacier, the Jungfrau-Firn, and the Roth- 
hal-Sattel, and has the' disadvantage of crossing 
several enormous crevasses. The. saute obstacles 
are encountered on the route from, the Bergli, 
which is an eight hours’ walk from Grindelwaid, 
and six from the Jungfrau. The third route 
crosses the Eggishorn, reaches the Concordia Hut 
in six hours)" and the summit is gained across 
the glacier in seven hours more. ■. To ascend . 
by these three routes, it is necessary to scale 
the Rothhal-Sattel, a peak twelve thousand feet 
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Starting from the Rothhal on Friday morning, 
to unfortunate party must have readied tlie Jung- 
frau towards midday. About that time, a ter- 
rific storm, the most violent of the season, broke 
over the mountain, and a fierce gale sprang up 
from the south-east. The uneasiness at Laufcer- 
brimneix increased as the storm continued ; and 
on Saturday morning (July 16), the weather being 
still rainy, the proprietor of the Stauhbach tele- 
graphed to the Eggishorn to inquire whether the 
party had been able to reach the Concordia Hut 
A reply in the negative augmented his anxiety. 
The same evening he despatched a second tele- 
gram, and received a more detailed reply. The 
porters had arrived at tlie hut on Friday evening 
with the wood and provisions, and had descended 
again on Saturday afternoon without encounter- 
ing any one. The next day (Sunday, July 17), 
although the storm had scarcely abated, seven 
guides from Lauterbrmmen determined to start 
in search of the missing party. They passed 
the night on the Rothhal, after a fatiguing climb 
of seven hours, and returned in the afternoon 
of the following day. Despite their repeated 
and plucky attempts, their search was unsuccess- 
ful : the mist and the wind had prevented tom 
from reaching the J ungfrau. A second search- 
party, consisting, with one exception, of the same 
men, was organised on Tuesday, July 19. They 
ascended the Rothhal, and again attempted to 
reach the Jungfrau. The storm drove them 
back once more ; but, with indomitable . pluck, 
they returned to the Rothhal, whither provisions 
had been sent for their use. At length, on 
Thursday, July 21, the weather brightened. They 
resumed their search ; and about nine o'clock 
in the morning, so clear was the atmosphere 
that they could be distinguished upon the summit 
from Lauterbriumen with to naked eye. A 
quarter of an hour before, they discovered the 
debris of a meal beneath a mass of rock in the 
direction of the Rothhal. It was evident that 
the ill-fated party had stopped there on the loth 
to take some food in a spot sheltered from the 
storm. On reaching the summit, the guides 
observed several men upon the Jungfrau -Firri, 
who made signs to them to wait their arrival. 
They proved to be three members of a search- 
party oiganised by Madame Wettstein, who had 
despatched two parties, one from Grind el wald, 
and the other from tlie Eggishorn, to scour the 
glaciers itb every direction. 

From to other side of the mountain, an Eng- 
lishman, accompanied by two guides, had on his 
own account' attempted the ascent by the Bergli 
to search fop the missing men. ; He reached the 
Rothhal-Sattel, and in a short time, at a height 
of about eleven thousand feet, between the J ung- 
frait and ^ to Trugberg, lie observed upon the 
great glacier first one Alpenstock upright in the 
snow, and a few paces beyond, a second. De- 
scending a precipitous slope,: he reached the spot, 
two thousand feet below the top of to Jungfrau, 
and there, lying side by 'side, : still encircled by 
the rope, which was broken in several places, 
he discovered the six bodies. Their faces bore 
\ tmce : of suffering, though their bones had 
baen broken by their terrible fall. "Whether. 

l struck by the lightning, or carried 
by the wind, or whether— as seems 
most probable— they had been swept down by 
i. 'toAitotol ; h;;fe\ li- 


the slipping of a mass of softened snow, it was 
impossible to determine ; all that could be seen 
was that they must have fallen from a height 
of nearly one thousand feet. A battered watch 
found upon one of the bodies had stopped at a 
quarter to six, proving beyond doubt— as the 
cold renders it impossible to pass the night on 
the mountain— that the accident had happened 
in the afternoon of Friday, July 1 5, 

The news of the discovery was rapidly con- 
veyed by tlie guides to their comrades already 
at the summit ; and then the whole party left 
the glacier valley, and descended with all pos- 
sible speed to Lauterbrunnen, accomplishing tlie 
distance with unparalleled rapidity in five hours. 
On Saturday, July 23, twenty-two guides from 
Grindelwald and the Eggishorn ascended once 
more, and placing the bodies on sledges^ brought 
them over the Aletseh glacier to Fiescli. From 
Fieseli they were transported, one to Berne, and 
the five others to Zurich ; and the whole popula- 
tion of both towns testified to their sorrow at 
the sad end of ‘ their compatriots by following 
them to the grave. 


LET TUBS. 

Such a little tiling— a letter, 

Yet so much it may contain ; 

Written thoughts and unite expressions, 
Pull of pleasure, fraught with pain. 

When our hearts are sad at parting, 

Comes a gleam of comfort bright 

bn the mutual promise given : 

* We will not forget to write/ 

Plans and doings of the absent, 

Scraps of news we like to hear, 

All remind us, e’en though distant, 

Kind remembrance keeps us near. 

Yet sometimes a single letter 
Turns the sunshine into shade ; 

Chills our efforts, clouds our prospects, 
Blights our hopes, and makes them fade. 

Messengers of joy or sorrow, 

Life or death, success, despair, 

Bearers of affection’s wishes, 

Greeting kind or loving prayer 

Prayer or greeting, were we present, 

Would be felt but half-unsaid ; 

We can write, because our letters-— 

K ot our faces— will be read. 

Who has not some treasured letters, 
Fragment^ choice of others’ lives ; 

Belies, some, of friends departed, 

Friends whose memory still survives? 

Touched by neither time nor distance, 

Will these words unspoken Just ; 
r Yoieeless whispers ofthe present, 

Silent echoes of the past l 


ieIbis.: 
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Peigb lid, 

caused by the wadding 
the performance of Pizarro 

l ews rftmds, Caveat Garden was 
atality, the circumstances 
sufficiently uncommon to 


supposed to have been 
of a gun fired during 
on the previous night 

. m. . a - 

moment of the destruction the scene of another 
a attending which seen 
tg given in the merit a record 

f; ****** of 

it davs of o,fd°rt f U T d f ° r lightins tlie tll6atre exploded, 
WcuUarlv th d th 1 * taieIreep8r and gas-man were killed on 
Nc" W t f V 1 appeared illat ffie cellars, in which 
H t o 1 ' 833 apparate was Hxed, were being cleaned. 
t “ those cellars was an accumulation of putrid 
t 0lI , and dlr ‘> adhered to the sides of the 

nd tanks and floated on the surface of the water. 
as Water was being pumped into the fant-s, and 

- a continued until the oil on the 

llie sui’face ran over and covered the passages ankle 
nch deep. Ihe workmen were moving about with 

her caHd | es > fH % ,«»ne mishap, the accumulation 
her on the floor ignited. At the same time, there 
•rge was an ^ escape. of gas from one of the gasometers, 
urn and this mixing with the burning oil-vapours 
scn an explosion was the natural : result 
t Of the ^ Nearly thirty years later—on March 5, 1856— : 

- the many Covent Garden was once more demolished Tim 

Snce at tome ^ happ5Iy ’ 110 lives were M bufthe attendant 
& lance at some circumstances were sufficiently- terrible Pm. 

ons and panics fessor Anderson, the then well-known ‘Wizard of 
^d Muring ( the the North,’ had been concluding a S 
Hiest was that season with a ‘Grand Carnival Complimentary 

0 im nT ry “f* f d E" ic Ga!a -’ Such an entering 
ov,PPn, r S ' T nah,ra % brought together many revellers 
Sfj th 5 re of , questionable character, and it is said that ‘at 
^en the enhre a late hour the theatre presented a scene of nndil 

was destroyed, gmsed indecency and drunkenness.’ At daybreak 

anf the music however, many of the maskers had disappeared 

mred thf “f when ? ha 1 fire ^oke out, about two hundred 
wred: the^ same only remained. About a quarter to five, Pro- 
ved £c ®° r Ander f 31 told the band to play the national 

oweed o hose anthem, and ordered the gas-nan to lower the 

were directing lights. The gas-man proceeding to obey the ! 
The^nlf 8 - r °°r f rde f’- fi appen « d to look Upwards, and saw fire 
SLh f u-i « eakmg °f 111 filing; and the horrors of 

fliough it was the moment may be imagined by his exclamation; 


THEATRES. 

BY AH OLD STAGER. 

Is is said that at the r- • - - - 

o rompeii by a volcanic eruption in 79 
dramatic represex: ' " 
theatre. Whethe 
reliable or not I 
but certain it is 

stage spectacles theatres have been 
subject to the ravages of the fire-kinp. 

! these ravages had their origin in extern 
as m the case of the theatre in Pompeii, 
that of the eight theatres burned to the cj 
during the Chicago conflagration in 1871 
a rule, the destroying element owes its origin to I the worhnW 
actual or supposed clanger from within. 
lessening of this danger is now a problen: 
thxm im authority must face without ili 
ihe terrible disaster at Exeter has made : 
delay impossible, and the community af 
will certainly not be content until the mh 
of risk attendant on tlieatre-poin^ ha* 
realised. ° 

Before touching on a few out of the 
causes and preventives of nlnvlmiicn ™ 
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‘The house is.' on fire i Get out for your lives V 
The gas was immediately extinguished, and terror 
seized on all Fortunately, the maskers were able 
to escape with the assistance of the police, and in 
a couple of hours the building was laid low. The 
excitement caused by this conflagration was wide- 
spread, extending even to royalty, as the Queen, 
Princess Royal, Prince Albert, and the Prince of 
Wales visited the ruins the following day. What- 
ever tile cause of this catastrophe may have been, 
a fact which came out at the inquiry held after- 
wards is worth noting. It appeared that the 
central chandelier of eight hundred burners was. 
ten or twelve feet from the carpenter’s shop, 
which, with the painting-room, extended fight 
over the ceiling. ‘The burners/ says the Report, 
‘had been lighted at twelve o’clock on Monday, 
had burned brilliantly on Monday night, had been 
turned low when the performance was over, had 
burned glimmeringly during the night and follow- 
ing morning, and had been turned on to their 
fullest extent when the revels of the masked ball 
had commenced/ When to this is added the in- 
formation that the firemen were forty consecutive 
hours on duty, rendering vigilance an impossi- ; 
bility, the cause of the fire might easily be guessed. ! 
Strange to say, this was the third theatre burned | 
down during Professor Anderson’s tenancy — one | 
in Hew York, the other in Glasgow, 

The destruction of the Italian Opera House 
in Paris, on January 1.4, 1838, constitutes one out 
of the many instances of fires breaking out in 
theatres immediately after the departure of the 
audience. The audience had scarcely retired, 
when a lire broke out in the musicians 5 saloon,, 
which was heated by a stove and two hot tubes. 
There was a hard frost at the time, and water, 
consequently, was obtained with difficulty. In 
a few hours the building was demolished, while 
five firemen and M* Severing the acting-manager, 
perished in the flames. 

Further down the list may be noticed one of 
the most disastrous panics of the century, which 1 
occurred at the Theatre Royal, Dunlop Street, 
Glasgow, in 1849. Here, as is too often the case, 
a false alarm of fire caused the people to lose j 
their heads, with the inevitable result of losing 
their lives as well. To give a fillip to the : 
popularity of the theatre, the prices to the upper 
gallery had been reduced to threepence, a price 
which crowded the gallery with about five 
hundred people, mostly lads. Just as the first 
act of Tlie^ Surrender of Calais was concluding, an 
alarm of fire was given from the crowded gallery. 
The alarm was occasioned by a piece of paper 
being thrown down after lighting a pipe, and this 
igniting a small • escape of gas — which was, how- 
ever, immediately extinguished— gave colour to 
the . alarm; In vain the gallery boys were im- 
plored to . keep their seats ; in vain were they told 
that danger did not exist : the inevitable rush 
ensued, and sixty-five corpses were added to the 
awful total caused by senseless escapades. 

Another fatality, which will doubtless be in the 
memory of many of our readers, was that which 
ilHP in the • Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in 
1865, when six lives were lost, including that of 


the Dean of Guild, Mr George Lorimer. Here, 
as at the recent disaster at Exeter, the fire began 
in the * flies/ though, fortunately, it broke out an 
hour or two before the audience had assembled. 

A curious and, unfortunately, almost isolated 
instance of presence of mind in an audience 
occurred in Plymouth in January 1863. During 
the performance of the pantomime, a feeling of 
uneasiness spread over the audience, owing to a 
strong smell of fire ; but on a strict examination of 
the theatre being made, confidence was restored, 
and the performance proceeded without interrup- 
tion. After the audience had departed, Mr 
Newcombe, the manager, and others, wishing to 
make assurance doubly sure, re-examined every 
part of the building, and found everything in a 
seemingly safe condition. Soon after, however, a 
fire broke out in the property-rooms. Had the 
audience imitated the fool-hardmess of the gallery 
people at the Glasgow theatre, loss of life Vould 
probably have been unavoidable. 

Another instance of presence of mind prevent- 
ing a fatality occurred at the Surrey Theatre in 
1 865, The pantomime had j ust concluded, and 
the audience was leaving the building, when the 
fire broke out in the ceiling above the central 
chandelier. The stage-manager, advancing to the 
footlights, implored the people to disperse quietly, 
which advice, fortunately, they were sensible 
enough to follow, and, in consequence, loss of life 
was prevented. When it is known that in less 
than half an hour the theatre was in flames, and 
that the pantomimists were obliged to make their 
escape in the grotesque costumes they were then 
wearing, sufficient will have been saicl to indicate 
what might have been the result had the stage- 
manager’s advice been unheeded. 

Quite different was the conduct of the audience 
at the Victoria Music Hall in Manchester on 
July 31, 1868, when about two thousand persons, 
principally boys of the * arab 7 type, were present. 
Late in the evening, some youths were standing 
on benches in front of the pit; one or two of 
the benches gave wa y, and some of the lads, to 
save themselves a very trifling fall, clutched at a 
slender gas pendant. The gaspipe broke, but 
was at once plugged with paper by some one 
whose presence of mind was considerably more 
developed than that of his neighbours. Ho harm 
would have resulted, had not some foolish fellow 
raised the cry of fire. The usual consequences 
followed. Out of one thousand people hi the two 
galleries, scarcely twenty refrained from joining 
in the rush, in which twenty- three people were 
killed. 

Another Music Hall panic, oven more serious 
than that at Manchester, occurred in the Colos- 
seum Music Hall in Liverpool in October 1878. 
In this instance a fight gave rise to some con- 
fusion, during which some nervous person cried 
7 Fire/ . The scene which ensued was terrible* 


humanity was soon piled up, and. the lives of 
thirty-seven persons were sacrificed to meaniffif 
less terror. ■ ^ 

The destruction of He Opera House au Vice, 
in March 1881, when sixty-two lives were lost ; 
the tembb di-am r at the Ring Theatre, Vienna, 
which occurred in December of the same year, 
causing the loss of nearly a thousand lives ; the 
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equally fearful conflagration in tlie Circus at 
'Berditcliev in January 1883; the Sunderland 
calamity in the same year, which sent nearly two 
hundred poor children to their last account ; and 
the Star Theatre disaster at Glasgow, in November 
1884, are all too well within our recollection to 
require comment here. To recapitulate their 
horrors would he not only unnecessary hut ah- 
j solutely painful. While most of us can profitably 
j contemplate calamities of bygone years, there are 
few who can complacently recall fatalities within 
their own remembrance without feeling that they 
may possibly be the innocent cause of revivifying, 
in many a home, memories which are all too recent 
to be subjected to the thoughtless observation of 
the stranger. 

Without referring, therefore, to more recent 
events, let me turn to a few of the causes which 
have brought about some of the theatre catastro- 
phes chronicled in the century’s history. The gas- 
ometer explosion at Coveiit Garden mentioned 
above is happily but a rare agent in stage 
calamities ; not so the use of firearms on the 
stage; from this cause alone many a theatre has 
been destroyed and many a life lost. When the 
Garrick Theatre was burned down in November 
1846, there had been a performance of The Tuttle 
of Waterloo , and, in all probability, a piece of 
burning wadding from a cannon had lodged in 
the 4 flies ; J while a similar fatality once occurred 
at Astley’s after a performance of the same piece. 
To the use of mimic fire on the stage must also be 
ascribed the destruction of the Pavilion Theatre 
in Whitechapel in 1850. A drama entitled The 
Med Grow had been performed, one of the principal 
scenes in which was the burning of the ...Robin 
' Hood tavern. When a slight fire occurred at the 
| Munich Opera House in August 1879, it was 
I found that a flash of artificial lightning had set 
j fire to some gauze clouds, though in tliis ease a 
i steel fireproof drop-scene was immediately lowered, 
; thus cutting off the stage ; and the audience dis- 
persed without accident In November 1883, 
when the Thvafru Ikyul, Hirtinglnn, was burned 
to the ground, it turned out that a display of fire- 
works had been given the precious evening. One 
would think that warnings such as these would 
prevent theatrical managers risking both lives 
and property in unnecessary pyrotechnic displays, 
yet there are theatres even now the patrons -M 
which insist on ‘a grand display of fireworks ? 
as each fifth of November comes round, . The 
present writer has sat in a theatre and witnessed 
such a display, while between three thousand and 
four thousand people cheered lustily, and firemen 
stood with hose at the wings to put out the 
sparks as they fell 1 Surely the time has arrived 
when dangerous exhibitions of this description 
should be firmly suppressed. 

To recapitulate the numerous instances in. which 
the 4 flies ’ have been the starting-point of theatre 
fires would be but to bring to light many well- 
known disasters. • The burning of the Theatre 
Eoyal, Edinburgh, in 1865, mentioned above, 
origi ted in the ^ flies. 7 The gas-man had been 
light ng the £ battens/ when the drapery caught 
fire, and he barely escaped with his life. "To 
probably the same locality may be ascribed the 
origin of the burning of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
1867. Either in the c flies ? or in the property- 
room above them began the fire which destroyed 


the Leeds Theatre in 1875 ; and the terrible 
disaster at Vienna was supposed to have been 
caused by a lamplighter inadvertently setting fire 
to a large veil required in one of the scenes. 

Another prolific cause of lire— but one which, 
■for obvious reasons, it. is impossible to deal with 
in detail — has been the carelessness of the. work- 
men employed about a theatre. Thus, in June 
1861, some plumbers were at work on the roof 
of the Surrey Music Hall. On going to dinner, 
they left their fire behind them in a place which 
they supposed to be safe. On their return, a 
small portion of the roof was found to be on fire ; 
and as there happened to be no appliances at 
hand to procure water, the fire obtained the 
mastery, and in three hours there were but four 
bare walls remaining. A somewhat similar cause 
brought about the entire destruction of the 
Alexandra Palace in 1873. Workmen had been 
repairing the lead-work in the roof of the great 
dome. A piece of charcoal dropping from a 
brazier set fire to some timber and papfer-maclie, 
and in less than two hours the building was 
destroyed. Again, when the Czech National 
Theatre at Prague was destroyed in 1881, it was 
found that a smith had been "fixing a lightning- 
conductor in the roof, and that the conflagration 
had origin^d Hmre, 

Having enumerated a few of the causes and 
effects of some of the more notable theatrical 
fatalities, let me conclude with a brief reference 
to the preventives proposed. Perhaps the most 
generally discussed — and it might be fairly as- 
sumed the most generally accepted — safeguard 
is the iron curtain. Token for granted that the 
fire in most cases originates oh the stage, the 
very natural idea suggests itself that the first 
thing to be done is to sever the connection be- 
tween stage and auditorium. Unfortunately, the 
iron curtain is not always an infallible safeguard, 
for although it probably prevented a -panic at 
Munich in 1879. yet the ‘Berlin National Theatre 
was totally destroyed in 1883, despite the iron 
curtain and use of incombustible scenery. Iron 
curtains, too, have an unfortunate knack of getting 
out of . order just when they are most wanted, 
so that until they become more easily accessible 
in eases of sudden necessity, their utility is ques- 
tionable. Tint they could be made more easily 
accessible, goes without say imp Were they— to 
quote the happy idea of the practical editor of 
The Stage — 4 painted and used as s act-drops/’ 
there is no good reason why they might not bo 
utilised in any emergency/ The more general 
use of electric light instead of gas might be 
another means of lessening the 3iimiber of 
fatalities in theatres ; while the prohibition of 
open fireplaces, limelight tanks, and carpenter’s 
and property-makers shops within the* main 
walls of the building, would undoubtedly tend 
to make theatres much safer than they are at 
present. Then, again, the removal from the 
stage* of all scenery not in actual use, and 
ear A ■ ially — when not needed— such scenery as 
{ borders * hanging from the bilks/ ought to be 
insisted on ; while die hydrants, buckets, &c. 
at the 4 wings’ and 5 flies 3 should be inspected 
regularly by some con , fiient p'erson. It is this 
want of "inspection which often renders the most 
perfect appliances useless in time of need. On 
an Atlantic passenger steamer, the carpenter is 
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obliged to visit and test twice each day every 
bulkhead in the ship, while the seamen are 
regularly drilled in every probable circumstance 
of a fire or wreck at sea. Why not apply the 
same discipline to theatre employees ? 

In spite of the most elaborate precautions, how- j 
ever, fires will occasionally occur, and as the] 
safety of the audience is after all the first thing i 
to be considered, the real remedy consists in j 
the construction of proper and unimpeded exits, ! 
instead of the tortuous corkscrew passages which j 
are too often cn evidence in the older places of 
amusement. I lay a stress on unimpeded exits, 
for, though wide and roomy passages may be 
built ad infinitum, they will he of little service if 
impeded by a barrier, which, however useful for 
the orderly admission of the audience, is decidedly 
disadvantageous to their chances of getting out 
alive should a panic of any kind occur. Will it 
be believed that in a well-appointed theatre I 
happened to visit a week or two after the Exeter 
disaster — a theatre, too, which possessed admirable 
exits, and in which the spaces between the rows 
of seats in all parts of the house were everything 
that could be desired — that even here a harrier, 
firmly fastened hy an iron bar, extended more 
than halfway across one of the passages, and was 
not unhinged until the performance had almost 
concluded ! Doubtless, the barrier was neces- 
sary to enable the check-taker to pass the people 
into the theatre ; but surely common-sense should 
have suggested its removal immediately the 
.performance had commenced. 

After all, the greatest and most effective pre- 
ventive of loss of life in theatres rests with the 
audience itself, namely, presence of mind. W ere 
the people to 4 keep their heads/ to use a homely 
phrase, fatalities would seldom occur. This was 
happily instanced in the Casino in New York in 
September last during the five hundredth per- ! 
for lhance of Emmie, Naturally, such an event! 
brought together a crowded audience. Suddenly 
large volumes of smoke drifted into the audi- 
torium ; but the audience took matters quietly, 
and it was soon found that practically no danger 
existed, as the smoke came from a burning store 
adjacent to the theatre. In nine cases out of ten, 
a little presence of inind on the part of the 
audience would reduce risk to a minimum ; and 
could people only be induced, in case of fire or 
other danger, to leave the theatre as orderly as 
they generally do when the orchestra plays the 
national anthem, the death-list of the theatre 
would become almost] a thing of the past. 

; It 10 II A BD CABLE, 

: SHE THGHTSHIRMAN. 

■ CHAPTER XLIX,— A DROPPED C S/ 

Exchard Cable wheeling a barrow that he had 
borrowed from the stables, laden with Josephine’s 
box, went but of the "grounds: of Bewdley Manor*, 
and Josephine walked at his side. 

‘.Richard/ she said, ‘how comes it that you 
: are lamel/ . 

/You have lamed me/ .. j 

l *\ Richard/ she said, £ how oldened yon arc. 5 

‘ You have oldened rue/ 

; :■ Yonhave bowed my back.’ ' 


£ Do not speak unkindly to me/ she pleaded. 
‘I know I have done wrong, and am sorry for it/ 

£ When you break china, can you mend it that 
the cracks do not show and that it will hold as 
before? 5 

She did not answer this question. 

‘And man’s heart, when it is broken, can 
it be patched up ? If you pour love into it 
again, does not the love run out at all sides 
and leave the vessel dry ? 5 

‘ You do not forgive me, Richard ?’ 

£ I do not— I cannot/ 

‘ Then why have you come for me now ? 5 

£ Because you bear my name, and, to my woe, 
are my wife, and — I would not have you there, 
where a stain may come on the name, and where 
my wife may be — nay, is, lightly spoken of. 
Mind you/ continued Cable, bending between 
the handles of the barrow, £ I do not mistrust 
your conduct. Though he is there under the 
same roof with you who loved you, and perhaps 
loves you still, I have no doubt about your 
conduct God spare me that ! I know you 
to be proud and cruel, but I know also that 
you are not light. You have brought me down, 
but not to such baseness as to think that/ 

£ I thank you for that, Richard, at all events 
for that. — Where am I going now? What will 
you do with me ? 5 

6 You are going now to the inn, to Mrs Stokes. 
Where you go next, what I do with you after 
this night, I cannot tell ; you shall know to- 
morrow. My head is like the old lightship in 
a chopping sea/ 

As soon as they reached the tavern, Richard 
brought Josephine in, and said to the landlady: 

£ This is my wife ; take her in for the night; 
give her my room. I am going out, and shall 
not be back before morning. If she needs any- 
thing, let her have it, and stint her not/ He 
said no farewell to Josephine, but went out at 
the door, wiping his brow on his sleeve. 

He walked by the river. He had not got his 
stick, and he cut himself one from the hedge ; 
and as the night was dark and he had to 
grope among them for a suitable stick, he tore 
his hands, and they were covered with blood, 
and when he wiped his brow the smears came 
on his face. He obtained a good stout stick at 
last on which lie could lean, and he stood resting 
on it by the river, looking over the slowly flow- 
ing water to the dark horizon, and the red glare 
in the sky beyond over Bath. 

The season was autumn, the time when, at 
the rising of the sun, the whole face of a field 
and every hedge are seen to be covered With 
cobwebs strung with dew. And now, in the 
night, the air was full of these cobwebs ; one 
might have thought they Were spun in heaven, 
and came down charged with water. They 
drifted in the light air, and the dew that rose 
settled on the minute fibres and Weighed them 
down, that they came leisurely down— -down 
through the raw night-air. They settled oyer 
Richard’s head— they fell on his face— they 
came on his hands, and he was forced to 
brush them away, because they : teased , him. 
There were other cobwebs, in his brain, con- 
fusing, teasing that, charged also with drops, 
bitter and salt ; but these he could not sweep 
away— he thrust them aside, and they spread 
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again; lie squeezed them together and wrung 
out the brine and gall, and they unfurled | 
and fell again over his brain. They ob- 

scured his sight of the future ; they troubled 
his thought of the present ; and they all rose, 
thick, teasing, even torturing, out of the past; 
and all the myriad threads went back to one ■ 
root*— Josephine. But as in a web there are 
.fibres and cross-fibres, so was it with this inner 
cobweb— there were some revengeful and others 
pitiful; some hard and others'* soft; soma of 
hate and some of love ; yet by night, as he stood 
by the water, striking now with his hand, then 
with his stick, at the falling cobwebs, he could 
not distinguish one thread from another; one 
feeling was so interlaced and intertangled with 
another, that they were not to be unravelled. j 

There still lurked in his mind that fear of 
Josephine which he had first entertained when 
he saw her on the stranded lightship and heard 
her sing the mermaid's song; that fear which 
his mother had detected in him when he lay j 
crippled at the Maggie, and which she at once 
brought back to its true source — love. Richard 
Cable did not know that there remained any 
trace of his old love there ; he thought that all ] 
his feeling for Josephine was anger and re- 
sentment ; but he was not a man given' to 
self-analysis. He was aware of the over-presence 
of pain in his soul, and he knew who had hurt 
him, but hardly the nature of that pain. We 
carry about with us for many years, may be, 
a something in us that never allows us to forget 
that all is not well— a spasm of the heart, a 
gnawing pain in the chest, a shooting-needle in 
the brain, a: racking cough, and we do not con- 
sult a physician : we may soon outgrow it ; it 
came on after an overstrain, a chill, and a long 
rest will recover us of it. What it is, we do 
not know ; we generally attribute it to a wrong 
cause, and regard it as that which it is not* 
It is so also with our mental aches — we have 
them ; we go on enduring them, and often wholly 
misinterpret them. Richard supposed that he 
had acted out of regard for Ms own name, that 
the fever and alarm "he had felt were occasioned 
by no other dread but when lie sprung up from 
Mrs Stokes' table and hurried to the manor-house 
to fetch, away Josephine, he had not thought 
about the preservation of the name of Cable 
from a slur, only of her— of her in bad moral 
surroundings ; of her exposed to slights, and per- 
haps temptations. On this night," the sight of 
her in her quiet servant’s dress, with, her face 
pale, the eyes deep, the lines of her countenance 
sharp drawn, had strangely affected him. He 
thought that it had roused in him his full 
fierceness of resentment for wrong done ; but 
he was mistaken — the deepest bell in the rugged 
belfry of his heart had never ceased thrilling 
from the first stroke dealt it ; and now it wag 
touched again by the sight of her face and the 
sound of Her voice, and the whole mass quivered 
with its renewed vibrations. Though the dew 
fell heavily, Richard Cable did not fed the 
moisture ; and though there was frost, he was 
not cold. The night was long, but he was 
unaware of its length. 

He did not return to the inn till morning, 
and then he had formed a plan, and he had 
gained the mastery over himself. Early though 


the hour was when he arrived, he found Josephine 
already down. Contrary to his former frank 
ways, lie did not look her full in the face ; he 
felt his weakness, and would not venture to do 
so* • He spoke to her only when necessary, and 
with restraint in his tone. The voice was hard 
and his face drawn and cold* 

€ T truck my young calves to Exeter, 5 he said. 

We will go thither by train. After that, you 
will have to come the rest of the way in my 
conveyance, unless you prefer the coach/ 

‘No/ answered Josephine ; ‘ I will go with you/ 

He drew a weary breath ; he would Have 
preferred to send her by the coach. The op- 
pressiveness of a journey with her was not to 
be contemplated with composure. 

‘Then, 5 said he, 6 we will start at once ; that 
is, when I have got my calves in truck. The 
train is at ten-fifteen. You will be at the station, 

I will speak to a man to fetch your box, and 
I will pay him. Have it ready labelled for the 
Clarendon' Hotel at Exeter.' 

‘ The Clarendon ! Is that where you stay when 
there?/ 

4 The Clarendon is where you shall be. You 
will be well cared for there ; it is a good hotel, 
the best in Exeter ; it looks out on the close, and 
is very respectable. 5 

* Shall you be there, 'Richard 1 ? 

/ No ; X go elsewhere. Calves are not taken 
in at first-class hotels.' 

‘But I had rather, a: thousand times rather, 
be with you/ 

C I have my calves to suckle. I must go 
where I am accustomed to go, and where I can 
get milk for them.' 

‘But why should I not go there too? I will 
help you with- your calves. 5 ' 

/ He laughed harshly. ‘You are a lady. 5 

* I am a servant-girl out of place/ she said with 
a faint smile. 

6 They drink and swear and fight where I go/ 
he growled. 

‘No, Richard— you go to no place that is bad 
Where you go, I will go also.' 

He did not look in her face; lie could hardly, 
have resisted the appeal, had he done so, her face 
was so full of earnestness, so pale and anxious, 
so humble, and the eyes so full of tears. Per- 
haps he knew that he could not resist, were he 
to meet her eyes, so he kept Ms own averted. 
But the tones of her voice thrilled him, and 
made his head spin. He bit the end of his whip, 
with his brows knitted. He knew her great eyes, 
those lovely eyes that went through him when 
he met them, were fixed on him ; but he would 
not turn towards them ; Ms face became more 
frozen and drawn. 

‘You/ he said — by her Christian name he 
would not call her — £ yon — xm del-stand me. I 
am not Richard to you. You must speak of me 
and address me as Mr Cabled * 

‘But — I am your wife/ 

‘No/ ho said; ‘that is all past and for ever done 
with. For a little while, and then the tie was torn 
away by yourself. ' You are coming- with me into 
Cornwall, to St ICerian. There you will live as 
you like. If you want money, you shall have 
it ; but you shall not live there as my wife, but '., 
as Miss Cornell^, or by any other ■ name you 
like to assume. My mother will see you want 
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nothing ; you shall not live in my house ; you 
will he a stranger there ; but my mother — and I, 
yes, and I, will know how you are, what you do, 
and that you do not again fall into evil company, 
and run the risk of - — ~ 

‘ Of what ? I ran no risk* 

‘ Nog he said ; ‘you ran no risk No. You are 
proud, proud as Satan ; and yet Satan, for all his 
pride, felL* 

The tears which had formed in her eyes rolled 
over her cheeks. The disappointment was very 
great. She had hoped that he was going to take 
her back to himself. ‘ You need have no fear for 
me, * she said in a voice half choked with her 
tears ; ‘ I have that in me which will always 
hold me true and upright. Not pride ; 0 no, not 
pride : — that is broken long ago, ever since I found 
I had driven you away.* 

‘ What is it % 5 Still he did not look at her, 
but he turned his ear attentively towards her. 
She might have seen, had not her eyes been 
so dim with salt, that a nerve down the side 
of his face from the temple was twitching. 

‘It. is, that I love you,* she answered in a low, 
faint voice, but little above a whisper. 

Then he stamped on the sanded floor of the 
village inn parlour and clenched his hands, and 
stood up and shook himself, like a great hairy 
dbg when it leaves the water. ‘Ila, ha ! 3 he 
laughed ; ‘ as of old, to patronise and play with, 
and then break to pieces, as a child loves its doll. 
1 will have none of your love. I have tasted it, 
and it is sour.* 

‘Bichard i 3 

He struck the table. ‘I am not Richard— 
to you. That is part of your grand condescend- 
ing ways. You shall call me Mr Cable. Who 
knows i — in time you may come to look up to me, 
•when I am rich and esteemed. Mr Cable or Bed 
Windows, Esquire.’ Then he went forth tossing 
his shoulders, and he put on his hat in a hot and 


impatient way. 


struggle ensued in Josephine’s bosom. It 
was hard for her to go down into a strange 
country and there live, in the same village with 
her husband, without being acknowledged by 
him, divided by all England from her own friends. 
He was asking too much of her, putting her 


through too sharp ah ordeal ; and yet, after a little 
boil up of her old pride and wilfulness, she bent 
to his decision. It was not for her to rebel 


She had wrought the disunion that subsisted 
between them ; she had made the great change 
in ( hirn ; and she must submit, and suffer and 
wait, till he took licr back. She must accept 
his terms, not impose terms of her own. 

She was at the station at the time appointed, 
and Bichard handed her a second-class ticket 
to Exeter. He travelled in the van with his 
calves, and she saw nothing of him till their 
arrival Then he came to the carriage door, called 
a cab, shouldered her box himself, ami limped 
with it to the carriage. ‘To the Ulamuhn* lie 
i said, shut the door, and climbed cn the box. 

On reaching the inn, an old- Lkhi oiled hdvl, 
locking out on the close with its great trees 
rut! gray cathedral, he descended, let her out of 


the cab, and preceding Lor, onietwl the wo per 
I to let her have a room. c Tkb lady—she i$, mind 


m 


mi J 

you, a real lady —she mint have a good/ room, 
and a capital supper^ and a fire, anti be made 


comfortable.— Don’t you stare at me as if I had 
aught of concern with her. I’m a common 
man, a cattle-jobber; but I’m charged to see 
after her, and that she be well attended to, as 
a real well-born lady full of education and high- 
class manners. As for me, I put tip else where- 
at the Goat and Compasses, down by the iron 
bridge. I’ll come in the morning and fetch her 
away. It is my duty, set me by them as are 
responsible for her, to see that she be cared for 
and made comfortable. 3 Then he went away. 

Josephine was given a ? well-furnished bedroom, 
wdth a large window, looking out on the elms and 
grass and old towers. Her box was in the room ; 
and she opened it, and drew from it some little 
things she needed. Then she bathed her face, and 
seated herself by the window, looking out into 
the quiet close. The bells of the cathedral were 
ringing for afternoon service, deep-toned musical 
bells. The autumn had touched the leaves and 
turned them. The swallows were clustering on 
the gray lead roof of the minster, arranging for 
migration. There was coolness in the air ; but it 
was not too chilly for Josephine to sit at the open 
window, looking at the trees and listening to the 
bells. She felt very lonely, more lonely than at 
Bewdley. There she had the association with old 
Miss Otterbourne to take off the edge of her sense 
of solitude ; but now she had no one. She was 
with her husband, yet far removed from him. 
She was associated with him without association. 
It was better to be separated altogether, than to be 
in his presence daily without reciprocation. She 
drew her wedding ring from her bosom and 
looked at it. The night before, she had put it 
on, and had hesitated whether to wear it again ; 
hut had reining it round her neck, determined 
to wait another clay and see what her husband’s 
wishes and intentions and behaviour to her were, 
before she did so. And now, as she looked sor- 
rowfully at the golden hoop, she knew that it 
must continue to hang as before ; he had for- 
bidden her to acknowledge her tie to him and 
to wear his name. 

How strange is the perversity of the human 
heart ! She had married Richard without loving 
him ; and now that she had lost him, she loved 
him. Her love had started up out of her anguish 
over her wrong clone him. He had loved her 
when she had only highly esteemed him ; and 
now she loved him when he despised her. 

She knelt by her box and looked over her 
little treasures. They were few. Her biillfmah 
she had not; brought away; she had given it to 
the housemaid who had cleaned her room. She 
turned over her few clothes in the _hox and 
unfolded Richard’s blue handkerchief. In a card- 
board box was the bunch of everlastings. They 
were now very dry, but they retained their shape 
and colour. ‘Everlastings! 3 she said, and recalled 
the night in the deserted cottage when she asked 
the rector whether lie was looking up at the 
everlastings. ‘To the Everlasting,* lift laid an- 
swered, and she had not understood. but she 
ilu icmbered the scene and the words V had used. 

The cathedral hells had ceased, and across the 
close came the sounds of music — the roll of 
the organ and the voices of the choir, Jose- 

f hine closed her box and locked it, and went 
ack to the window, and listened to die soothing 
strains. Then, drawn as by an irresistible attrac- 
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| tion, she went down stairs and crossed the close 
and entered the side door of the cathedral. She 
t did not go far ; she made no attempt to enter 
the choir, but seated herself in the aisle on the 
stone seat that ran along the wall The evening 
light shone through the great west window, and 
filled the upper portion of the nave with a soft 
yellow glow. Below were the gray pillars and 
cool gray shadow. There were few loungers in 
the nave, and she was quite unnoticed. Her 
love of music made her always susceptible to 
its influence. The effect of the sacred music 
in the great Gothic minster on Josephine, ' in her 
then state of depression, was great : it soothed 
her mind ; it was like breath on a wound, lulling 
the pain and cooling the; fever. 

For long there had been in J osephine a craving 
for help, for something, or rather some one whom 
; she could lay hold of and lean on. It was 
this want in her which had driven her to take 
Richard Cable, in defiance of her father’s wishes 
and of the opinion of the world. Richard had 
failed her ; and she had cast herself into a sphere 
in which she was as solitary and lacking assist- 
ance as much as in that she had occupied before. 
And now, once again, she was torn out of that 
sphere, and was c about to be cast — she knew 
not where, among — she knew not what com- 
panions— -and again, she was without support. 

She sat with'; her head bowed and her hands 
clasping her bosom, listening to the music. Her" 
soul was bruised and aching? like the body that 
has been jolted and beaten. But the hurt body is 
cast on a bed and sleeps away its pains. Where is 
the bed of repose oh which the weary suffering ! 
spirit can stretch itself and he recruited 1 Jose- 1 
phine was not thinking at all; .she was feeling— i 
conscious of want and weariness, of a void 
and pain. The aisle in which she was, was 
on the north side of the church ; and quite in 
shadow, only in the beautiful vault of the nave, 
with its reed-like spreading ribs, hung a halo 
of golden haze ; and in that golden haze the 
; sweet music seemed to thrill and throb. 

The pain in Josephines heart became more 
acute, and she bent on one side and rested 
her elbow on the stone seat and pot her hand 
to hex* lie art, and breathed laboriously. The 
attitude gave her some ease; and as she half 
reclined thus, the waves of golden, light and 
angelic music swept over her, softly, gently, as 
the warm sea-waves used to glide .in over the 
low Essex coast. Presently, Josephine slid down 
on her knees and laid her head on the cold stone j 
seat. Then only did the meaning of the rector 
come clear to her, when he dropped an s as she 1 
; ,• ■.spoke of the everlastings, and lie answered her, ; 
that lie looked to the Everlasting. 

{To be covimued.) 

SOME LITERARY RELICS. 

. Ohaiiles Lame, in one of the mod; delightful of 
Ms: essays, 6 The Two Races of Men/ warns his 
reader to be shy of showing his books ; but he 
says : c If thy heart overiiowetli to lend, them, 
lend thy books ; but let it be to such a one as 
S, T, CV—Le will return them (generally anti- 
cipating the time appointed) with usury; enriched 
j. with, annotations, tripling their value. : I have 
j had experience/ One of these doubly valuable 
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books, the folio Beaumont and Fletcher^ published 
in 1616, is now in the British Museum. It con- 
tains many marginal notes both by Lamb and 
by Coleridge. .Notable amongst those by the 
latter is the following: -I shall not be long 

here, Charles ! I gone, you will not mind my 
having spoiled a hook in order to leave a relic. — 

8. T. C., Octr. 1811/ Every book-lover must 
envy the Museum the possession of this relic. It 
is the identical volume whose acquisition f for the 
mighty sum of fifteen — or sixteen shillings, was 
ifcR Lamb describes with such pleasurable zest hi 
the essay on ‘Old China. 5 After his death, it 
passed into the possession of Lieutemmt-eolonel 
Francis Cunningham, at the sale of whose library ; 
it was purchased for the national collection. 

An even more desirable possession than one of 
Lamb’s books would be the original draft of one 
of his essays. One such manuscript, that of the 
famous e Dissertation on Roast Pig/ was sold at 
Sir 'William Tite’s sale in June 1874 for thirty- 
four pounds. Another interesting relic of Lamb, 
now in private hands, is the copy of the first 
edition of Milton's Paradise fiegmned, which, in 
1820, the essayist gave to Wordsworth, with the 
following quaintly phrased inscription on the 
page opposite the title ; c C. Lamb to the best 
knower of Milton, and therefore the worthiest 
occupant of this pleasant edition — June 2, 1820/ 
Volumes so enriched must always be objects of 
interest to the' lover of letters. A few more 
examples may be mentioned. The library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is fortunate in the 
possession of Dryden’s own copy of Spenser’s 
works, with manuscript notes by the former poet. 
Two small volumes of Milton, the Edinburgh 
edition of .1755, formerly belonging to Robert 
Burns, and bearing Ms autograph on tlieir title- 
pages, are now in the library of St Paul’s School. 
There is a note inside the cover of the first 
volume, apparently in Burns’s own hand, to the 
effect that the books were a present from Lord 
Monbod do. They were giwm by the poet’s widow 
to R H, Cromek ; and from Cromek’s grand- 
daughter they were purchased in ISA) for the 
library of the school in which Milton was educated. 
Keatsh copy of Ikavmoni and Fletcher , with the 
many umlerimings which the poet was so fond of 
making in his favourite books, and his Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning f full of manuscript notes, 
are both in the possession of Sir Charles Dilke. 
Pope’s annotated' copy of Garth’s Dispensary, 
Swift’s own copy of the Jjundad, and Johnson’s 
own corrected copy of his Lives of the Poets, -were 
all bequeathed by John Forster to the South 
Kensington Museum, 

Among other interesting literary relies in the 
Forsterian collection now” to be seen at South 
Kensington are Goldsmith’s chair and the original ; 
assignment of Joseph Andrews in Fielding’s own • j 
haudv i bag. This' valuable paper was sold at Mr 
J olky’s auction in J uly 1851 for ten shillings only, 
and was afterwards purchased by Mr Forster at . 
the Daniel sale for nine guineas. The original 
assignment of Tom Junes was sold at the Jolley 
sale for twenty-two shillings ; hut its present 
whereabouts is unknown. A. substantial relic of 
the great novelist was lately presented to the 
Somerset Ax s .< fni Society 1 A M rfchyr 
Guest. It is a large and solid oaken table, made 
for and used by Fielding when he lived at Easts ; 
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Stour Manor-house. It bears on a brass plate the 
following rather unldncl inscription : ‘ This table 
belonged to Henry Fielding, Esq., novelist. He 
bunted from East Stour, 1718, and in three years 
dissipated his fortune keeping hounds.' A curious 
relic of one of Fielding’s contemporaries, John 
Gay, was discovered in 1882 at Barnstaple. At 
that time the pariah church was undergoing the 
process of restoration, and amongst the pieces of 
timber removed from the interior was a part of a 
pew with the name ‘John Gay 5 and the date 
4 1695’ cut into it. As the future author of the 
Beggars' Opera was then ten years of age, and as no 
other John Gay appears in the parish register, 
there can be but little doubt that the fragment 
was the poet’s own handiwork. 

Longfellow was in possession of many valuable 
mementos of poets of the past. He wrote from 
Coleridge’s own inkstand, which was given to him 
by Mrs S. C. Hall, and also owned the inkstand 
of George Crahbe. The latter was presented to 
the poet Moore by the sons of Orabbe, and was 
bequeathed by Moore’s widow to Mrs 3. C, Hall, 
by" whom it was sent to the American poet. The 
Irish harp which belonged to Moore is now in the 
possession of Mr George W. Childs of Philadelphia. 
A curious old bronze inkstand, loaded with figures, 
which once belonged to Ariosto, is described in 
one of Shelley’s letters to T. L. Peacock. ‘Three 
nymphs lean forth from the circumference,’ says 
Shelley 5 ‘and on the top of the lid stands a Cupid, 
winged and looking up, with a torch in one hand, 
his how in the other, and Iris quiver beside him.’ 
Truly, a fit receptacle for the ink to feed the poet’s 
inspired pen. In ‘Hone’s Table Booh there is an 
account, with a woodcut, of the standish once used 
by Petrarch. A large old-fashioned ebony inkstand 
which Gray used whilst composing his famous 
Elegy is now in the possession of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman. There are several manuscripts of the 
Elegy in existence, in Gray’s own very neat hand- 
writing, so that lio one copy can claim to be the 
original ; similarly of another famous poem, 
Burns’s Boots whet hae , the Address at Bannockburn, 
there are several 4 original ’ manuscripts known. 
One copy in Burns’s writing, framed and glazed, 
and enclosed in a mahogany case, sold at Sotheby’s 
in August 1867 for twelve pounds. The Burns 
Museum at Kilmarnock contains many articles of 
interest relating to the poet, amongst them being 
his chair, and a. perfect collection of the various 
editions of his works, made by Mr M‘Kie, a 
bookseller of the town. A very characteristic relic 
of the author oi Tam o’ Shm iter, his punchbowl, 
was sold by auction at Dumfries early in 1877, 
and realised ten guineas. 

We doubt whether Dr Johnson would have set 
much value upon Gray’s inkstand ; lie thought 
but little of its owner. Boswell tells us how one 
day at Thrale’s the doctor attacked Gray. It had 
been denied that Gray was dull in poetry. ‘ Sir/ 
replied Johnson, ‘he was dull in company, dull in 
his closet, dull everywhere. He was dull in a new 
way, and that made people think him great He 
was a mechanical poet.’ The dictatorial doc for is 
the presiding divinity of the Museum at Lichfield. 
There are to be seen his snuff-box, cup, eribhwe- 
board, and— mute witness of conjugal affection— 
the saucer oh which, his breakfast roll was placed 
every morning, and which he called ‘Petty/ in 
memory of his wife. - " ; kw"' 


In November last, at the sale of the effects of 
the late Joseph Maas, there was sold a tall eight- 
day clock in a wooden case inlaid, which was said 
to have been made for and during many years 
owned by Izaak Walton. This venerable ‘ ticker/ 
as Baw&on Crawley would have called it, was 
bought by Mr Sabin, of Garrick Street, for £70, 
17s. 6d. The. clock, apart from its association, 
with Walton, is valuable on account of its age 
and capital condition. Walton was born in 1593, 
and lived until 1683. 

There are some relics, now apparently completely 
lost, that one would like to have news of, as, for 
example, that fan which Pope painted himself for 
Miss Martha Blount. It came into the possession 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was stolen from his study, 
and has never been heard of since. There are 
others as to the genuineness of which we would 
like to have further proof. More than twenty 
years ago it was stated in the newspapers that a 
flute which had formerly belonged to Bunyan, and 
which had helped to while away the tedium of his 
imprisonment, was at that time in the hands of a 
tailor at Gainsborough ; and in 1875, Bunyan’s 
clock was said to be in the possession of a de- 
scendant of Ms, then resident m Australia. Both 
these relics would probably stand in need of 
authentication. A Bible printed at Cambridge in 
1637, , and having the signature ‘John Bunyan 5 on 
the title-page of the New Testament, is now in the 
Sumner collection in the Harvard College Library, 
and would appear to be a genuine relic of the 
immortal dreamer. 

The various objects that we have mentioned, 
with many others for which we have not space, 
would be valued by all book-lovers, although they 
can be owned but by few. To all, however, is 
possible the acquisition of the best and the most 
valuable of relics of the great writers and thinkers 
of the past— their immortal works. 


THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY. 

CHAPTER V.- — CONCLUSION, 

I was left alone to read the letters. Long I 
regarded the handwriting on the two envelopes 
before I had enough courage to open them. No 
prisoner ever shrank from fils sentence more than 
1 did from the loving forgiveness which I knew 
both these letters to contain, and which I deserved 
so little. They were of course from my mother 
and sister. As they differed only in expression, 

I can give the substance of both in that of my 
mother. Never was news from home more sur- 
prising or unlooked-for. The first thing that 
struck me was the address ; instead of" being 
written from the old apartments in Bromptoii, 
here was thick paper, bearing on the left-hand 
top corner the old crest of our family, and on the 
right the imposingly enamelled words * 6 Monk’s 
Dene, Chislefiurst. 5 

What had happened since their last communi- 
cation to me a month ago? This: my mother’s 
brother had died in South America, and left her 
a fortune worth, when invested in good securities, 
eight hundred pounds a year ! This had happened 
two months ago | but, she and my sister had kept 
it secret Loin me until everything was settled and 
they could give me a surprise. ; 

I could not keep back my tears. I was wuug 
and they flowed freely ; had I been strong, they ] 
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would have come just as gratefully. Dear, dear 
mother ! To know that she and Agnes had now 
sufficient to give them those comforts and atten- 
tions which they had lacked so long, and pined 
away inch by inch through the lacking of — to 
know this was to open the floodgates of my heart’s 
gratefulness without a thought of my undeserving ! 
self. But they had thought for me, and more 
than enough. 

‘And now, good-bye, dear, dear Charlie,’ my 
mother concluded, 8 until I press you once again 
to my bosom at Gravesend ! ’ — ‘ Good-bye, darling 
brother,’ Agnes wound up, ‘ until we meet you, 
and pay our thanks to this dear Lady O’Reilly, 
who has so kindly told us all about you. We are 
only distressed by the thought that we shall 
not have somebody else to welcome too — poor dear 
Charlie ! ’ 

This brought me back to where I was. How 
had Lady O’Reilly been in communication with 
them? She had told them my story — how she 
would tell it, I knew too well-— but when or ! 
where ? My mind was very confused, and I was I 
under a half-delusion that Lady O’Reilly had just 
been to England — by some unknown route — and 
come back to meet me on the sea. This was only 
for a minute or so, I put the dear letters to my 
lips, then placed them under my pillow, to he 
read again and again, and waited. Lady O’Reilly 
would soon be back to my cabin, and then she 
would tell me all about it. 

In half an hour she came, and it seemed so long 
to me. ‘The doctor,’ she said, ‘ believes that if 
the weather keeps fine— as the captain assures me 
it will, and must— you may come on deck for a 
while going up the Channel. It is supposed that 
English air will quicken your convalescence.’ 

‘ These letters,’ I answered, ‘ have quickened it ; 
your kindness has quickened it. — Bo you have 
written to my mother, Lady O’Reilly ? ’ 

* Of course I have, you foolish boy/ she replied, 
laughing. ‘ I knew the lugubrious account which 
yoii Would give of your troubles ; and out of kind- 
ness to your mother, ! sent her a fairer explana- 
tion before I left India. I told her you were not 
half so black as no doubt you painted yourself’ 

‘How did they know/ I asked, as it flashed 
upon me, ‘that you would be on the same ship 
with me? I never dreamt of it myself/ 

‘ They knew because I told them. I promised 
your mother to wait for you, and take care you 
didn’t jump overboard in a melancholy fit— -or 
anything. Y ou see, you wanted somebody to look 
after you, didn’t you ? ’ 

I could say nothing; I was too full of grati- 
tude. I knew, from the reference made by Agnes 
in the end of her letter to ‘ somebody/ that Lady 
O’Reilly had told them the real state of the case 
with me there ; bnt I held back from speaking to 
her about this. I resolved to wait and suffer her, 
if she chose, to open the subject herself. She did 
not do so : I understood why. What more/ alas \ 
could be said concerning the poor girl’s fate? 
One thing I was sure of— -Lady O’Reilly had never 
hinted to my mother and sister the remotest 
possibility of the guilt of her I had loved— whose 
: memory I would always revere, and whose white 
mnocence I wotild always canonise in my heart. 

I enjoyed a long, delicious, and invigorating 
sleep that night. 1 awoke - late in the morning, 
as the ship’s bell gave one stroke overhead— half- 


past eight — and the pleasant home sunlight came 
through the open port. I was at once conscious 
of a new sensation— that of hunger, and I called 
immediately to the ayah. But I received no 
answer. Drawing back" the curtain, I saw that 
she was not there. Yet I was somehow con- 
scious she had been there at one time diming 
the night. 

By-and-by the doctor came, and he ordered my 
appetite to be suitably ministered to. The food, 
and the air, and the composure of mind which j 
yesterday had brought me, all combined to accele- 
rate my recovery, and that afternoon I was able to 
sit for two hours on deck with my kind and lovely 
friend. Next day, I was almost able to get up the 
companion-ladder without assistance, and I stayed 
above ail afternoon. The day following we were 
steaming up the Channel with a delightful south- 
westerly breeze ; and only those who have spent 
years in the tropics can appreciate the rapture of 
drinking in such air and feasting one’s eyes on 
the green fields of Old England once again. The 
steamer stopped at Plymouth to land such passen- 
gers as wished to get off at that port. To my 
great surprise — for she had not given me a hint of 
her intention— Lady O’Reilly was one of these. 

I offered no comment— what right had I?— and 
she songlit me where I sat, away aft, to say 
adieu. -v .':Yy' ; ; .■ 

‘I shall come down to see you at Chislehurst 
directly/ she said. ‘ I want to get off here for a 
special" reason; I had intended going on wife 
you/ 

I did not feel warranted in inquiring Lady 
O’Reilly’s reason for landing at Plymouth, and 
from her manner of -waiting after she had told me 
this, I fancy she expected me to say something 
about it. 

8 And now, adieu. Be careful of yourself, for— 
for your mother’s sake, until you reach Gravesend. 
Perhaps/ she added with a smile after A moment’s 
thought, ‘you will find a note from me awaiting 
you there/ Then she went away, leaving me 
thinking over her last words. A note from her 
— about what l An excitement which , I could not 
analyse was gathering in my breast. But she was 
gone, and I could not ask her meaning. Gone, 
too, I presently thought wife a sensation of shame 
and self-reproach, without carrying from me one 
word of thanks to that gentle Hindu girl who had 
been so kind and attentive a nurse to me. Surely 
the ayah must think her patient ungrateful and 
unfeeling, little as natives look for thanks at the 
hands of the superior race for any services ren- 
dered. But I resolved that she should have such 
bangles as would convince her I was neither for- 
getful nor ungrateful. This may seem a small 
matter to the reader; it was no small matter to 
me, or I should not dwell upon it. 

The old Thames at last, with its low shores and 
its mighty freights ; but picturesque and lovely to 
the eyes of the returning exile ! It looks like the 
wide welcoming opening of the heart of Home 
after one’s long absence ; and the crowd of us on 
the steamer’s quarter-deck were w / 

spoke low, because of the fullness; of feeling 
within. Dear Old England! even if they are 
but coming back . to lay their wasted frames in 
one of your quiet churchyards, your breath : 
brings a tinge to the -pale, cheeks and a light 
to, the: hollow 'syes of the returning wanderers. 
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My mother and sister were there, awaiting me. 
I saw them only for a moment, tlxeir dear faces 
eagerly watching for me on the deck of the slow- 
moving steamer — only for a moment, for my eyes 
filled with tears, which blinded me. I must 
pass over all this. 

It was not until we were in the rail way car- 
riage, speeding along through the delicious air of 
Kent, that I opened the note which had been 
unfailingly awaiting me. Hard pressed as I was 
on each side by the loving caresses of mother and 
Agnes, I had for the moment to forget their pres- 
ence in the mystification of Laclv O’Reilly’s brief 
message. It was written from Plymouth, imme- 
diately after landing, and this was what it con- 
tained ; 

‘ I anciayah are just starting for London, Had 
you forgotten her when parting from me, that you 
had no word for her % I hope at least you will 
not forget the bangles, for the poor thing will cer- 
tainly expect them — and has earned them more 
than you know of, I shall come to Chislehurst to 
see you in a week from to-day, as I am of opinion 
that you will by that time be strong enough to 
endure a shock without its killing you* I am 
sorry to be the agent of a business of this danger- 
ous 'kind, but I cannot shirk it.-— Give my love, 
please, to. your mother and sister. 5 

It was of no avail to speculate on the hidden 
significance of this strange letter. I gave it up at 
last, though the words were constantly present to 
me. Only two points stood out clearly— the ayah 
must not be forgotten, and the news Lady 
O’Reilly was bringing to me was good news. 
What else could it be 'i Only my ignorance of it 
kept me in a nervous state of expectancy. 

When I told them at home of my illness on the 
voyage, Agues went to London herself and brought 
back the bangles. I would give them to Lady 
O’Reilly when she came, and then the ayah 
would no longer think of me as unmindful of 
her services. ’ Even the near prospect of dis- 
charging some portion of a debt of this nature is 
comforting, ■ 

There was an arbour in the garden of my 
mother’s house which, as soon as 1 discovered it, 
became my favourite nook. The weather was. 
delightful, and the sweet air of the sweetest spot 
in England was a draught of delicious intoxica- 
tion. "Here I lounged most of the day, reading, 
smoking, doing nothing, by turns, until the 
gloomy events out in India began to seem to my 
memory like n dream. The scenes around were 
so different from those with which my great grief 
was associated, that I could not avoid softening 

tinder their* brnrian in fin on pa 

Lady O’Reilly came a day earlier than I 
expected, and quietly surprised me in my retreat. 
She was alone j and the radiance of her lovely 
face J had never before thought so bright. 

: ‘You do not look like the agent of & dangerous 
business ! 5 I exclaimed, referring to the language 
of her letter as I sprang to my foot and took 
her hand* ‘Ah, Lauy O’Reilly, you are mie wie 
^-welcome, we for you. ova sake.— But' 

please sit: down and tell me what it is ! ’ , 

, *L have had news from Jnllabad/- she answered, 
smiling — c a letter from my husband. It came 
overland, and I received 'it on board at Ply- 


mouth, which was partly why I disembarked 
there.’ 

Hews— news from Jullabad ! How my heart 
beat 1 I could not have uttered a word to save 
my life. 

‘The mystery has been cleared up* The inno- 
cence in which your faith, and mine, were never 
for a moment shaken, has been established. Is 
not this news ? ’ 

‘Thank God for it 1 ’ I answered. ‘Alas, alas ! 
she was done to death all the same ! ’ 

‘ Let me tell you how it was. The cook, Sinya, 
was the man who fired the bungalow. It was 
discovered by another native with whom he 
quarrelled in the bazaar, and the man himself 
has confessed everything. He wanted revenge. 
But to save his mistress, and at the same time 
turn suspicion on her husband and from himself, 
he adopted that strategy which has been the 
source of so much mystery. He dressed himself 
in Colonel Humby’s clothes, and roused Mrs 
Burnby to iler danger by pretending to strangle 
her. She saw only his back, and believed him 
to be her husband.’ 

Amazement filled me as 1 silently turned this 
intelligence over in my mind. All was clear 
no w— her truthfulness, which had been her death, 
most of all ! — and the whole plot was so worthy 
of oriental ingenuity. I fancied — and I believe 
I was . right — that the cook would never have 
made confession of the maimer of his deed but 
for remorse for the fate into which he had 
plunged his mistress in attempting to save her* 
Had she lived, the world would never have seen 
her innocence established. 

‘And no word at all— of course there is none I’ 

I said with a groan — ‘of her? Ho fragment of 
her dress, no bit of ribbon— has nothing at all 
belonging to her been found V 

c Nothing ’ was tlie reply, spoken, I. fancied, 
so oddly, that I started. 

‘ The bangles,’ Lady O’Reilly went on, without 
appearing to notice the start I gave — - they are 
very handsome ones, and I will give them to 
ayah. Your sister showed them to me* — How, 
let us 'come in to tea ; I have a friend with me 
whom I should like to introduce you to/ 

‘ A friend — a lady V 
i A lady.’ 

We walked half the length of the garden in 
silence. At a spot where a clump of shrubs hid 
the house from us, Lady O’Reilly stopped, and 
looked up in my face. ‘I want a promise from 
you now,’ she said gravely — ‘a promise upon 
your honour. 5 

£ Surely/ I answered ; ‘ i. promise beforehand 
whatever you ask ! 5 

She paused, still looking me in the face, as If 
she were taking careful measure of my strength, 

I began to tremble, with foreknowledge, 

‘Come back for a minute to the arbour* I 
was going to venture on a surprise, but it is 
better not.— Do you imagine who is in the. 
: house V 

‘Lady O’Reilly/ I exclaimed, ‘for God’s sake, 

. tell me ! Has the- dead returned to life, that you > 
ask me that, question-? - 

‘ The dead never return, — Listen for a minute, 
and I will tell you. I planned and executed 
T i orenee 1 i lunbyk di sa| ipearance. You me. n t h nk 
one woman cannot help another as you would do 
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it? We can do it better! I carried her to my 
bungalow, kept Iier there, and took ber thence 
in tlie face of all Jullabad — my husband not even 
knowing it — and behold, sir, she is in England 
now, and in your very mother’s house V 
The ayah ! I was rushing out of the arbour, 
when she caught my arm. 

4 Your promise — your promise ! 3 
e Yes, yes. Tell me what it is ? 3 
c Never— never to reveal to her that you know 
she nursed you ! 3 

I laughed aloud. Was that all? I heard Lady 
O’Reilly laugh too, as I left her most uncere- 
moniously. I made straight for the drawing- 
room. There was no one there. ‘Where is she 
— where is she? 3 I cried, half aloud, as I tinned 
to the door to search elsewhere. 

A figure seemed to rise out of the floor*— or 
had I been blind when I came in? — a slight 
girlish figure, draped in black, with a white face, 
and neck draped in pink. I see her now, and 
will see her for ever, looking at me with bright 
and timid eyes, with her little hands clasped in 
front of her. Oblivious of ceremony, and hinging j 
decorum to the winds, I caught "her wildly to 1 
my breast. My captive gave a little startled 
cry, then a flutter or two— and was at rest. 


of oriental splendour and luxury and pleasure. 
He turned her head ; and in an infatuated hour 
— thinking of the East, not of Mm — she forgot 
her father, and fled with the man. The simu- 
lated affection turned to mortal hate when he 
found himself spurned by her indignant father 
with the wrathful assurance that he had ihissed 
his mark— that he should never share one dollar 
of the fortune at which he had aimed. The 
assurance Was so -given that there was no doubt 
about it ; and in the bitterness of Ms disappoint- 
ment, he turned his wife’s hopes into Dead Sea 
fruit. 

‘My poor, poor darling ! 3 I said, kissing her 
when she had told me the outline of the story. 

‘No, no, no, Charlie/ she replied, looking up 
and laughing. 6 Was it not worth going through 
to— to bring me to the present? 3 

I looked down in that sweet fair face, and I 
prayed heaven to grant me virtue to be a worthy 
custodian of a treasure so rich and pure. 


FUNNY SAYINGS AND ANSWERS 
BY JUYENILES. 


Fickle Fortune having done her worst, seemed 
Immonred to compensate us with generous hand. 
An old man from over the ocean found his lost 
lamb again, and gave us wealth which we can 
never use. He gave us his blessing, too, which 
was more to us. In that fair garden of England 
We have taken up our abode, and it is little 
to say that we are happy. Only, to this day 
we have never spoken of how Florence got to 
England. I pretend to take it that she " came 
as ""others do, and make my pretension good 
by simply not inferring to the matter at all. 
To this day, also— as I "believe will be the case 
to the end— Florence firmly believes in her 
innocent heart that I do not know who nursed 
me on that voyage home from India. 

One last word, which will furnish a sufficient 
key to what would otherwise he inexplicable. 
One August evening, two months after our mar- 
liage, we were sitting at an open window facing 
the Ghannel. I was reading aloud passages, here 
and there, from. Paradise . Lad, '' and bad just read 
the opening lines of the grand description— 


High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold— 


into tears, hid her face on my shoulder. It 
was then that my poor darling told me what I 
had never questioned her about. Her father, in 
the excess of his anxiety for her happiness, had 
brought her up in jealous seclusion from the 
world, resolved that her wealth should not expose 
her to the designs of men ,; m that . at ••eighteen 
she : was ' still a child. Colonel Humby made 
.her father’s acquaintance, and was invited/ to 
- the house as a man, from age, condition/ and 
looks/ with whom it was perfectly safe; to trust 
a child. The trust was betrayeti It was easy 
even for Humby to fdl the imagination of a 
secluded and innocent girl with glowing pictures 


■ 1st an article which appeared some time ago in 
Chambers's Journals and which was entitled ‘ Un- 
expected Answers/ the writer asserted that ‘ no 
class of men seemed so likely to receive strange 
and unexpected answers as school inspectors. 3 
This, perhaps, is not quite correct. The inspector 
only occasionally appears on the, scene at school* 
whilst the teacher is part and parcel of the scene, 
and always there. The fact is that the comical 
element amongst youngsters is not nearly so 
frequently made note of by teachers as it might 
be, and many Twain-like sayings and laughable 
answers are thus lost, giving only a temporary 
; diversion and hilarity amid the tedium anil 
I monotony of school- work. . 

! Examinations are the times at which our 
I juvenile shooting-stars pop off their unwitting 
I jokes with most frequency. Afc times, too, the 
: squibs hit the teaehexy' but only to tickle him, 

| although thoughts may cross his mind that, his 
I instructions in geography, Scripture history, or 
other pedagogy must have been defective, and 
| somehow not lucid to the ‘young idea. 3 

The vicar of a certain parish in- Sussex was in 
; the habit of giving religious ^ instruction at ; the 
j grammari-school of ihe/towh./ At the close of Ms 
• series of lessons, ho was wont to receive written 
[ replies on the subject-matter. On being asked 
| what a ‘laver 3 was, one answer was indited : ‘A 
! labourer is a washing- vessel or bason; 3 the writer 
thoughtfully concluding, for the credit of his 
caligraphy, * George Juniper, forth class, wrote 
with a sprain thumb. 3 

A teacher having told his class that 4 divers’ 
meant 4 various’ in the verse beginning, ‘But 
when divers were hardened/ added, that to make 
the sense • cotnpilete another ^ wqrd (pebple);- whs 
necessary:; whereupon a pupil instantly rosebud 
read out the petrifying! paraphrase, ^ witjf cphsicler- 
able emphasis on the articIe, ‘ Bnt wheniAu divers 
were hardened.’— Asked to ' place an adjective 
before the noun i tree/ an .unconscious but. 
grammatical one wrote, , ‘ wooden— wooden tree.’ 

It is to be supposed ihaloiirnexi youth had 
heard that the eagle could gaze at the sun with- 
out winking. He wrote, however, in a rather 
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redundant way : ‘The Komans never had flags 
but a eagle on their sticks, it is a noble bird, 
it looked up at the sun with its eyes open/ 
Historians make a mistake in calling Christopher 
Columbus a Genoese — he was an Englishman,' 
for, with the spirit of patriotism burning in him, 
a Tboy says: ‘The first Englishman who sailed! 
round the wourld was by name cristoper Com- ! 
Iambus/ 

The following geographical definitions may be 
of use to our Fellows of the /Royal Geographical 
Society: £ A cape is a piece of land joining the 
sea ;’ and /a volcanoe is a burning mounting 
wieh spits fire and lather/ That the earth 
is round is proved by the fact that the earth 
goes round the sun! — A little well-brought-up 
boy wrote : ‘Geography tells us about the earth 
and the sea, countries and rivers and lakes and* 
— with a devout and extraordinary apostrophe 
pens the invocation-— 4 above grace give us know- 
ledge? 

The under-mentioned lad held up his hand 
triumphantly whilst several companions gave the 
correct answer. His twinkling eyes showed he 
knew, if they didn't. ‘How many feet were 
there in a field where stood a shepherd, his boy, 
and five sheep ? £ Four ’ was his eager reply ; 
because : the rest, lie said, ‘ weren't feet — they 
were only trotters? 

A quiet and watery-eyed pupil transcribing, 

‘ These poor savages cannot be called the ancestors 
of the British people, 5 was slightly in error when 
he wrote, ‘These poor sausages,* Sec , — Being asked 
for examples of animals having coarse hair, one 
boy thought a Shetland pony. After a pause, 
another remarked that a pig, too, had coarse hair. 
But this was completely beaten by another boy, 
who rose to wind up the subject by stating that 
‘hedgehogs and porcupines/ he considered, ‘had 
the coarsest and stillest hair of all/ 

A master having propounded the Darwinian j 
theory that such birds as herons, storks, and the 
like owe their length of leg to the habit, extend- 
ing over ages, of seeking fieir food in . the water 
and constantly dragging their feet out of the 
mud, met a poser from a juvenile anti-Darwinian 
who requested to know, ‘How long will the legs 
of herons be in a few more ages?- 5 — A boy in 
the same division was heard shortly afterwards 
to give a malicious recommendation to another , 
rejoicing in the sobriquet of ‘Stumpy 5 on account : 
of Ms remarkably short understandings. He . 
recommended ‘Stumpy* to ‘wear heavy boots/ 

In the course of a reading lesson, the word 
‘sensation/ cropped up, and "the teacher asked 
what it meant Beceiving no satisfactory response, 
he ■ attempted to . elicit the answer by saying s 
‘Gome, boys, I 5 m sure you must know ; it's some- 
thing, for . instance, which passes up your arms 
when you touch a galvanic battery. What is It? 
Weli, iny lad, I see you know/— ‘ Something we 
feel, sir. 5 — ‘Yes, that is very good,* encouraged the 
questioner ; ‘ but I want the name for it/— ‘ Please, 
sir, I know/ came an answer from another part of 
the. class : c my mother catched one. up our Tom's 
sleeve this morning V 

; In examining the boys in the composition of 
sentences, a master began : ‘If I ask you/ said he, 
what have I in my hand? you must not say 
imply “ Chalk/ 5 but make a full sentence of it, 
aid say ■; “ You have chalk in your hand/ 5 Now 1 


will proceed. What have I on my feet?* The 
answer came immediately: ‘Boots/ — ‘ Wrong j 
you haven't been observing my directions/ he re- 
bukingly replied. ‘ Stockings/ another heedlessly 
ventured to answer. ‘Wrong again— worse than 
ever/ wrathfully exclaimed the magister, ‘ Well V 
he continued interrogatively to a lad near him. 
‘ Please, sir then he paused— perhaps he thought 
it might sound funny, but he felt it must be right, 
and so he recklessly gasped it out : ‘ Corns V 

‘What are you talking about there? 5 demanded 
a teacher, addressing himself to the loquacious son 
of a railway porter. But the teacher obtained no 
response, and was obliged to ask another lad who 
sat next the delinquent ‘What was George 
talking about?* — ‘Please, sir, he was saying as Iris 
father’s trousers is sent down to Brighton when 
they gets old, and they’s made into sugar there, 
and that’s how 'fcis sugar’s gone down !’ 

Another Cuvier has arisen. He is very young 
yet ; but the time will come when he will bake his 
proper place as the leading light among animal 
physiologists. In his essay on the horse he wrote 
only a bit, but that bit was good— it was concise, 
and to the point. The examiners showed the 
paper upon which the dissertation was written to 
one another, and smiled approvingly at the little 
author. Young Cuvier had simply touched upon 
the subject in a geometrico-physico manner : 

‘ Essay on the Horse , — The horse is a useful 
creacher. It eats com it is a sort of square animal 
with a leg at each corner and has a head at one 
end and a tale at the other/ 

The examiners forgave the little chap. He 
looked innocent. They thought his mind had 
been perhaps wandering-— that he had been think- 
ing, about his hobby-horse. 

The following is a sample of a young historian’s 
acumen: ‘In 1839 the English had to stop the 
advance of Btissia in India, and Suraja Dowla 
was made governor. In 1846 confusion again 
broke out, but the English government went out 
and stopped it. This led to the appointment of 
a Secretary of State. It consisted of fifteen 
persons/— -Mathematicians will be surprised to 
learn that ‘a circle is a figure contained by a 
straight line/ — Students of geography may not 
know that ‘ the Nile is the only remarkable river 
in the world. It was discovered by Dr Living- 
stone, and it rises in Mungo Park/ — Home in- 
fluences appeared in the answer of a child, whose 
father was a strong teetotaler, to the query, ‘Do 
you know the meaning of syntax?* — ‘Yes/ was 
the ready reply; ‘syntax is the doofcy upon 
spirits/ 

A lady asked one of the children In her Sunday- 
school class, ‘What was the sin of the Pharisees?* 



and swallowed camels, 
the patriarch Job- at the end of Ms life? 5 ques- 
tioned a teacher of the stolid-looking boy at the 
foot of the class. ‘ Dead/ was the quiet response. 
—‘What is the outward and visible sign in 
baptism?* asked a lady of her Sunday-school 
class.. There was silence for some seconds, and 
then a girl broke in triumphantly with, ‘The 
baby, please, ma’am/ — ‘ Do you know, mamma. 
I don’t believe Solomon was so rich after all? 5 
observe/ a sharp boy to Ms mother, who prided 
| herself on her orthodoxy. ‘My child’ 5 she 
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exclaimed in pious horror, ‘ what does the Bible 
say 1’— * That’s just it/ he answered. ‘It says 
that “ Solomon slept with his fathers.” Now, 
surely, if he had been rich he’d have had a bed 
to himself. ’ — A teacher, in trying to explain to 
her scholars the meaning of repentance, used this 
illustration : * Suppose a bad boy were to steal 
an orange/and his good mother should catch him 
with it, and take him by the hand gently and 
tell him how wicked it is, and how very, very 
grieved she was ; don’t you think, now, that the 
little boy ought to feel sorry?’ One of the 
.scholars eagerly replied: ‘Yes, mum’ — ‘And 
why, Marmaduke?’ ‘’Cause.’ — ‘Because why, 
Marmaduke 2 ’ 4 Because he hadn’t et the orange 
befo’ his ma cotch him and tuck it away from 
him ! ’ 

‘ Bid any of you ever see an elephant’s skin 2 3 
asked the master of an infant school. ‘ I have/ 
shouted a six-year-old at the foot of the class. 
e Where 2 ’ — ‘ On the elephant, sir.’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A E T S. 

The recent meeting of the British Association 
at Manchester conclusively proves, if any proof 
were needed, that the public take a great and 
increasing interest in modern developments of 
science. The attendance of nearly four thousand 
persons, which is more by five hundred than the 
number registered at any previous meeting, and 
the collection of more than four thousand pounds 
in money, are two facts which speak for them- 
selves. The general Committee, with the help of 
this satisfactory support, have been enabled to 
put aside half that sum for purposes of research ; 
for those purposes, indeed, which represent the 1 
real work for which the British Association was 
founded. The recent meeting was no less sue- j 
cessful with regard to papers read, and although j 
none of these can be said to deal with any 
very startling theme, several of them were 
full of interest. We need hardly say that the 
social part of the business was carried on with 
as much enjoyment as is customary. Manchester 
is a city full of factories of various kinds and 
businesses of a technical character, and thus the 
visitors had plenty to see and to study. 

It is gratifying, says the Lancet-, to learn that 
humanity, to say nothing of good taste, has 
asserted itself at last among a section at least of 
the fairer portion of the fashionable world. At 
a conference of ladies held in Bond Street on 
the subject of dress, it was decided, a few days 
ago, that the plumage of small birds should no 
longer be considered as fashionable trimming- for 
robes or bonnets. Let this decision become 
accepted by the community in general/ and a 
blot on our civilisation will have been removed. 

Messrs. Griffiths Brothers, of 9 ; New Broad 
Street,. London, E.O., call attention to the fire- 
proofing solution and paint with which the build- 
ings at the Manchester Exhibition have been pro- 
tected, They claim for these preparations that 
they will not flake off; that they contain no 
caustic alkali or chemical calculated to injure the 
most delicate material ; that the paint can be made 
in any colour; and that it is no more expensive 
than ordinary oil-paint. If these materials fulfil 


! all the advantages which are claimed for them, 
theatrical managers cannot afford to ignore them. 

Captain Cook and bis voyages in the South 
Seas belong to the romantic clays of a past era, 

I and the name of the brave old mariner is now 
seldom quoted. But once more he comes before 
public notice, and in a strange way. An old 
house in Solio Square, London, in process of 
demolition, has revealed a certain recess furnished 
! with doors, which had remained hidden and un- 
| opened for half a century. In this recess has ! 
| been found a remarkable collection of articles 
j gathered during Captain Cook’s voyages in the 
I South Pacific. The building in which these relies 
[have been found formed part of the Museum 
of Sir Joseph Banks, who accompanied Captain 
Cook on his travels. Inside the panelling was 
found this inscription, in Sir Joseph Banks’ hand- 
writing : ‘ Instruments used, carvings, weapons 
and heads collected by Captain Cook during the 
voyage of the Endeavour J Among the relics, 
perhaps the most remarkable are some old quad- 
rants and other instruments used on board the 
Endeavour ; two mummied, tattooed heads of 
New Zealand chiefs ; and a wooden bowl with 
lips, used, in the dark days of cannibalism, for 
handing round human blood. 

M.D., writing to the Times, gives a most useful 
note of warning to those who at this season of the 
year return to their town abodes. These houses, 
lie points out, have in most cases been practical! y 
uninhabited for weeks. The traps, which when 
full of water seal the sewers, have probably by 
evaporation become inoperative ; hence the shut- 
up house gets full of noisome gas, which we may 
observe does not necessarily betray its presence 
by a smell. He urges upon the returning inmates 
the importance of allowing every tap to run for 
a time, while the windows at the front and back 
of the house are opened. He has traced man jr j 
cases of sore throat to the [ neglect of tills aani- : 
tary precaution. 

An American medical ' foHowr I 

ing cure for w r hooping-cough, which is said to be 
most effectual ; it has at anyrale the virtue of 
simplicity, and, unlike some remedies, it cannot 
do harm, even if no good results from its adoption. 
The method consists in fumigating with sulphur 
the sleeping-room, as well as any other .room 
used by the patient, together with his bedding, 
clothes, toys/and everything which he uses. The j 
sulphur is simply burned in the apartments, i 
while the clothes are hung up in any conve- 
nient manner, and the rooms remain closed, and 
subjected to the funles for about five hours. 
Everything is then Well aired, and /die rooms 
are once more ready for the occupation of the 
sufferer. 

According to the Lancet, an alkaloid called 
Stenbearpine has been discovered by a New York 
doctor, which it is probable may become a for- 
midable rival to cocaine. It is said ; that if one 
or two drops of a two per : : cent, solution : of this 
preparation be communicated to the eye, ^ any 
operation may be performed on. y that sensitive 
organ with complete absence of pain. ; The anaes- 
thesia caused by 'tlx© •bl-the drug 

lasts for twenty minutes. This new alkaloid 
does not seem to have been yet tried in this 
country ; but no doubt we shall soon have reports 
as to its alleged efficiency. 
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In a paper read before the recent meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, a curious statement was made, that 
although the population had increased thirty per 
cent, in ten years, blindness had increased to the 
extent of one hundred and forty per cent, in the 
same period. Why this should be so is not stated. 
But it is alleged that the United States actually 
spend about five millions sterling annually in 
support of the blind. 

A new method of collecting gold from its ores 
has been invented by Mr B. CL Malloy, M.P., under 
the name of the Hydrogen- Amalgam process. It 
is well known that particles of gold, such as are 
found in crushed ore, readily amalgamate with 
mercury, from which metal the gold is afterwards 
freed by heat. Under ordinary conditions, the 
amalgam £ sickens/ as it is called, that is to say, 
its surface becomes quickly contaminated by cer- 
tain products of the ore, which coat its surface 
and prevent its amalgamating action. From this 
cause only, it has been computed that nearly half 
of the precious metal found is washed away uncap- 
tured. m the form of a fine floating dust. ' In 
the new process, the power of electrolysis is called 
into play. The mercury is placed in a shallow 

f an about one inch in depth and 'forty-one- and. a 
all in diameter. In the centre of this pan there 
is a battery cell, so connected with the mercury 
that hydrogen is constantly given off by that 
metal, and "forms an amalgam upon its surface. 
This insures absence of that sickening action to 
which wc have already referred. The mercury is 
kept constantly, bright, and the particles of gold 
are pressed into contact with it by means of a 
revolving iron disc which floats upon its surface. 
It is said that by this process every particle of gold 
is bound to be caught ; it cannot possibly escape. 
The entire machine weighs about live hundred- 
weight, and will deal with ten tons of ore per 
day" 

mr Henry Ffennell, who has for many years 
been endeavouring to preserve an authentic record 
of the largest salmon caught in the various -waters 
of the united Kingdom, has ■ lately written to 
protest against unauthorised stories of captures 
of large fish, which so constantly appear in the 
various newspapers, but have no foundation in 
fact. He has made close inquiries into one or 
two of these tales, and is positive as to their 
unreliability. For instance, a salmon said to be 
from the Tay, and weighing eighty -seven and a 
half pounds, was a short time ago exhibited at a 
London fishmonger's. This monster has, it seems, 
now been identified with one weighing thirty 
pounds less. As a fact, the heaviest fish which 
has been caught in the river Tay this season 
scaled sixty-four pounds. 

At a recent meeting of the Gas Institute, Mr 
Livesey is reported to have advised the gas share- 
holders to be content with smaller dividends, so 
that the price of gas may be reduced, by which 
means their business might be much extended and 
opposition kept away. The advice is well timed, 
for there are now . in the market plenty orb well- 
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such a powerful rival in the field, Gas Companies 
should take the advice quoted. 

Antiquaries and collectors of curiosities gene- 
rally have always been subject to the operations 
of ingenious forgers. It is well known that the 
manufacture of antiquities is one which often 
flourishes, in spite of every endeavour to extin- 
guish the nefarious trade. The latest instance of 
the kind is reported from Switzerland, where a 
band of these forgers stand unmasked and their: 
villainy exposed. They devoted their peculiar 


talents to the reproduction of relics from pre- 
ic lake dwellings. In one case it was proved 


historic I 

that a lacustrine shield had been skilfully made 
out of a copper plate, the metal having been 
afterwards steeped in mud for a long period, so as 
to give it the appearance of venerable age. There 
is reason to believe that the discovery, some years 
hack, of various specimens of carved and engraved 
horn, ancl which pointed to the existence of a 
* horn age,’ was due to the operations of these 
ignoble artists. Once more the owners of cabinets 
will experience a thrill of doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of some of their specimens. Let them refrain 
from too close an examination. In such a case, 
ignorance is surely more blissful than full know- 
ledge. 

It is said that recently several fires have 


occurred in the chimneys of metropolitan restau- 

ha 


rants, although every ordinary care has been taken 
to keep them free from soot. The cause is traced 
to particles of grease which are constantly arising 
from the cooking operations, and which quickly 
collect to a dangerous extent in the flues. 

Attention having been called to the fact that 
the two Committees of experts appointed by the 
Department of Science and Art to inquire into 
the alleged deterioration of water-colour drawings 
have not yet sent in their Reports, an authori- 
tative statement has been published giving the 
reasons for the delay. The Committees are en- 
gaged in some exhaustive experiments which 
cannot yet be concluded. In the meantime, 
every precaution is being taken to preserve the 
national drawings as far as possible from the 
action of light and other deleterious influences* 
The compiler of this statement reasonably asks, 
whether a drawing will have more exposure to 
light by the time one hundred thousand persons 
have seen it on the walls of a picture-gallery, 
or when each drawing separately has been taken 
by each of those persons out of a portfolio, a 
method of preservation which had been suggested. 

An electrician in Ohio is said, to have invented 
a new form of speaking-apparatus called a Sea 
Telephone, which is described as a sort of trumpet 
with which conversation in an ordinary tone of 
voice can be carried on between persons separatee! 
by three or four miles. The range of the instru- 
ment is said to be as much as twenty-six miles * 
that is to say, the sounds of a train or a whistle 
can be heard at a distance of thirteen miles in 
all directions. If we remember rightly, Mr 
Edison contrived an instrument of this kind,. to 
which he gave the name of Megaphone, But 
his researches were merely of an experimental 
kind, and did not lead to any practical result 
Perhaps this new inventor may be mote for- 
tunate, 

: At the .time when the incandescent system, 
of electric lighting came into vogue, it was 
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doubted whether the life of the little carbon 
filament within the glass globe would be long 
enough for practical purposes. But these doubts 
have long ago been set at rest. There are many 
such lamps which have been used in this country 
which have long outlived the period for which 
they were guaranteed to last ; but they have 
all been eclipsed by one particular lamp in a 
newspaper office in Toronto. This lamp has been 
burning for several hours each night ever since 
November 1884. It was originally guaranteed 
. to burn for six hundred hours ; but its life 
has already been extended to six times that 
period. 

We have more than once called attention to 
the circumstance that iron furnace slag, which 
used to be a waste product, is now being turned 
to various uses. In Germany, the slag is 
specially prepared for mending the roads, a 
material being produced called ‘ slagstone/ The 
method adopted is to run the liquid slag direct 
from the furnace into cast-iron moulds, which 
slightly taper towards the top. The mould has 
no"* bottom, but stands on an. iron trolley, so that, 
when the slag Is sufficiently set, it can be re- 
leased, and the mould is ready to receive a fresh 
charge. The freshly moulded block is pierced, 
and its interior contents, still liquid, are allowed 
to run out. The block is then covered with 
cinders and allowed to cool gradually. This 
method insures a hard crystalline stone, which 
is found useful for purposes of paving. 

A new method of preserving milk has been 
patented in this country. The process consists 
in placing the liquid in a closed vessel and inject- 
ing into it jrare oxygen. This process is patented 
by M. Brin of Paris, one of the same firm, we 
presume, now established in London for supply- 
ing pure oxygen for various purposes. 

That energetic body, the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, invites contributions in the form of 
original papers upon different subjects. One or 
two of these we may mention : ( The Application 
of Liquid F uel for Steam-boilers and. other 
Purposes ; 5 e The Distribution of Electricity for 
Lighting Purposes, and its Application to the 
Woiking of Street Tramways •/ c The ^Utilisation 
of such Sources of Power as the Tides and the 
Radiant Heat of the Sun, and some International 
System of uniformly Lighting the Coasts of the 
World. 5 The Council of this Institution lias 
power to award premiums for papers which may 
meet with their approval. 

M. Jovis, whose experimental balloon ascents in 
Paris were recently adverted to, announces that 
he intends to make a balloon voyage from New 
York to Europe some time between the present 
month and January next The time of starting 
will be governed by the state of the wind, which 
the adventurous aeronaut hopes to find in the 
right direction for his purpose. The balloon is 
to have a capacity of eight thousand five hundred 
cubic yards, and it is estimated that the voyage 
will be ; completed in less than sixty hours! 

; Although we hear much in the present day of 
the wonders of photography, it would seem that 
the rapid gelatine plates do not fulfil all the con- 
ditions that; photographers require. We judge 
that this must be the case from the circumstance 
that a Frenchman offers a prize of one thousand 
1 francs (forty pounds sterling) for a process by 
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which a. plate can be prepared which shall com- 
bine the advantages of gelatine with those of the 
old collodion process. The method must be simple, 
and must be capable of extreme sensitiveness. 
The competition will remain open until the last 
day of the year ; and intending competitors must 
be prepared to furnish a full description of the 
process which they submit, accompanied by proofs 
of what it will do. 

The Lighting Committee of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition, profiting by the great success 
achieved by the illuminated fountain at South 
Kensington, which was shown during recent 
Exhibitions there, have resolved to construct a 
fountain of a similar kind, but on a far larger* 
scale. The well-known engineers, Messrs Gallo- 
way of Manchester, have "been intrusted with 
the erection of this fairy fountain, the base of 
which is to be one hundred and ninety feet in 
diameter. One hundred jets of water will rise 
from this basin, and the electric light for giving 
them their coloured effects will be worked from a 
distance of two hundred feet from the fountain. 
It is estimated that one hundred and fifty horse- 
power will be necessary for furnishing the re- 
quired amount of energy to produce the light for 
this beautiful display. 

According to the Electrician, a new and quick 
method of" soldering telegraph wires lias been 
invented in Russia. The principal advantage of 
it lies in the saving of time required for the work, 
and also in the avoidance of any * scraping/ which 
would to some extent reduce the strength of the 
wire. The process consists of dipping the two 
ends of the wire— already embraced by binding 
wire — into a vessel holding a considerable quantity 
of melted solder, upon the top of which there is 
sufficient powdered sal-ammoniac to leave a thick 
layer of liquid salt. The ends of the wire pressed 
into this vessel are quickly joined, however dirty 
they may he. 

It is not generally known that the inflammable 
vapour of benzine can be ignited by means of 
friction. A case lias occurred in Philadelphia 
which, shows in a curious manner how an acci- 
dent happened by this means. A boy was clean- 
ing a printing-press with benzine, rufibing;;Iii the 
volatile liquid with a rag, when the' vapour 
suddenly caught fire, and the poor boy was 
severely burnt. Another fact not generally 
known is that benzine can be ignited by a copper 
soldering tool at less than red-heat, for a case of 
accident has been recorded where a workman 
soldering a leak in a tin can holding this danger- 
ous liquid, noticed ; that the application of the 
tool caused an immediate flame around the open- 
ing which he was about to seal These two 
examples are quoted in a recent American 
publication. 

There is now to be seen running on the pleasant 
waters of the Upper Thames a launch of novel 
construction. Apparently it is a steam-launch, 
for it lias the outward appearance of chop but in 
reality it owes its motive-power to the explosive 
vapour of some hydrocarbon such as petroleum. , 
It is indeed a petroleum engine applied/for the 
first time in this country, to the purpose inclicated. 
No boiler is required, and therefore much space 
is saved. The boat is set in motion by the act 
of lighting;: a lamp, .which lamp must be ex- 
tinguished when it is desired to stop the engine. 
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The tank holds sufficient liquid for sixty hours’ 
consumption at a cost of about one sovereign. 
This is clearly much cheaper than the quantity 
of coal required to clo the same amount of work 
would be. There is also a great saving of labour, 
for no stoking is required, and a working engineer 
is hardly necessary. This new boat may possibly 
be the pioneer of a system which will drive the 
steam pleasure-launch from the Thames. We 
understand that it is of American origin. 


THE GREAT VINE OF KIN NELL. 

The Black Hamburg vine of Kinneli, a former 
seat of the Maenabs, near Killin, at the western 
end of Loch Tay, in Perthshire, is one of the 
great sights of the Breadalbane country. It is 
now the largest specimen of a growing vine in 
the United Kingdom. The Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, on whose grounds of Auelimore it is 
situated, is justly proud of this splendid vine, 
and has arranged that it may be seen by the 
public every Wednesday between the hours of ten 
and. two o’clock. WH» we saw it this autumn, 
about live hundred \ches of luscious grapes 
were hanging from dlieh, at an average of 
two ]3ouncls per buneB^^ fis about half a ton of 
grapes. The yield of tm#prolific vine in recent 
years is interesting. In 1879 the yield was 1179 
bunches ; but 376 bunches being taken off green, 
only 803 were left to come to maturity. In 1880 
the yield was 1274 bunches, 560 taken off, and 
7X4 left to mature. In 1883 the yield was 2102 
bunches ; in 1884, 2172 ; in 1885, 2844 ; in 1886, 
2868 ; and in the present year, if led 2548 
bunches, 500 only beinvnj k §L P & y_It now 
fills a glass house-?. $ <Lo a g § w p J^ity feet 
iong, is graving as g " l -gi^finatk- 
ably healthy looking, * & ~ •; a little way 

above the ground, before it 'senown fc its branches, I 
measures one foot ten inches in circumference. | 
It shoots out for live or six feet before it runs to i 
branches. The only extra * food ’ the soil now j 
receives is old bones broken to about half an 
inch. It is now about fifty-six years since it was 
brought as a young and healthy shoot to Kinneli. 
It may be mentioned that the famous Black 
Hamburg vine at Hampton Court is less in size 
than this Kinneli vine, the leading branches, 
according to a recent authority, being about 110 
feet long; but its principal stem is 38 inches in 
circumference. 

The story of the vine as told by the oldest 
inhabitant is briefly this : There happened to be 
an English shooting- tenant in one of 'the Macnab 
residences called Auchlyne, in Glendochart. He 
was fond of sport, but at tine same time had 
paid so much attention to horticulture as to 
organise a glass house in the garden, in which 
this shoot of the Black Hamburg vine brought 
from the- south was planted. This sporting 
tenant having suddenly gone abroad, the healthy 
' shoot was removed to Kinneli, near Killin, and 
planted there. It took root and flourished fairly 
. ■ well, A genius of a. gardener,' Robertson by 
name, now took means to aid its growth. He 
had a substantial subsoil of leaf- mould brought 
§n|p near Einlang, the burial-place of the Bread- 
Campbells, on the shores of Loch Tay. 

his soil ho prepared in the usual way for use, 
and with his best gardening skill and experience, 


the roots were sunk in this compost. The first 
year after this treatment, the results did not 
appear very satisfactory; a few scraggy grapes 
were the total yield. But immediately afterwards 
it began its remarkable growth and fruit-bearing, 
until it lias attained its present magnificent con- 
dition. It is worth adding that the fruit of this 
vine is not sold or selfishly used in any way ; but, 
with commendable liberality, the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane sends perhaps a hundred bunches at 
a time of these luscious grapes to the hospitals and 
infirmaries of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, 


SHADOWS. 


Say, dost thou love me, dear ? Those eyes of thine 
Look at me through the shadows gray, that creep 
Into this gilent room, and stir the deep 
Of my sad heart with longing, hut to mine 
They give njLanswer. Evermore they shine 
Quietly as when in dreams of sleep 
I see theeiogh; face. Does thy heart leap 
Ever with surto greet me ? Would no sign 
Set all mV is at rest? Dear, eouldst thou stand 
Intent e#^ tit lungs when I am there ? 

Woulds l 1 ft hasten forth to clasp my hand, 
V^GUgfl e rdst my foot upon the stair ? 

1 ^icles of gi thy thoughts’ shadow-land ; 

I am^G cookxr y> Uve, that thou shouldst care 1 
.a dang# 

■n hayh in 

l am not * T et the sunbeams bright, 

At dawn, fall ^ the drooping wayside flower, 

And straight it lifts its head to drink the shower 
Of perfect i-lossfo& jfc Forgot is night, 

With all its coiaHMkess, in the light 
That thrills it througuwlik life’s strong, wondrous 
pcnver - 

And thus, O my beloved ! if .tlioii sl^ mdit dower 
With love my life, that, erst so Si and white 
Beside the world’s wide way, should learn to glow 
With colours vivid as the flaming west 
Wore ere the twilight fell. The Past could throw’ 

. ■ No shadow o’er a Present that had rest 
. ’Neath love-light from thine eyes. So should I grow— 
Not worthy of thee, dear — hut ah, how blest ! 

Kate Mellebsu. 

The Conductor of Chambers’s Journal begs to direct 
the attention of Contributors to the following notice : 
1st. All communications should be addressed to the 
‘Editor, 639 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, All Manu- 
SGRirTS, whether me mi >ar ic I by a letter or advice or 
otherwise, should have the m'itefs Name and Address 
written upon them in full. 

HL Offerings of Torso should invariably bo accompanied 
by a stamped and directed envelope. 

If the above rules are complied with, the Editor mil 
do his hcbl to insure the safe return of ineligible papers* 
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Printed and Published by W. & H, Chambers, 47 Pater- 
l nosier Bow, Lgntdgn, and 339 High Street, 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE WOOL-TRADE “LL Mtta “ T ‘“ J "” 1 "* 

What is wool? ‘The covering of the sheep, of This is the estimate of the chemical composition. 
course, 3 replies somebody. Yes ; but what is it ? of good wool: Carbon, 50*65 ; hydrogen, 7*03 ; 
Let us ask Professor Owen. 4 Wool/ he says, ‘is nitrogen, 17*71 ; oxygen and sulphur, 24*61. Out 
a peculiar modification of hair, characterised by of a hundred parts, ninety-eight would be organic, 
fine transverse or oblique lines from two to four and two would be ash, consisting of oxide of iron, 
thousand in the extent of an inch, indicative of a sulphate of lime, phosphate of lime, and magnesia, 
minutely imbricated scaly surface, when viewed What is called the f yolk 3 of wool is a compound 
under the microscope, on which and on its curved of oil, lime, and potash. It makes the pile soft 
or twisted form depends its remarkable felting and pliable, and is less apparent on English sheep 
property. 3 At first sight this definition seems than on those of warmer countries, the merino 
hardly less bewildering than Dr Johnson’s famous sheep having the most 4 yolk/ 
definition of network: ‘Anything reticulated or Tlie fibre of wool varies in diameter, the Saxon 
decussated with interstices between the inter- merino measuring T Wu of an inch, and the South- 
sections at equal distances.’ But it will bear down, rAu* Lustrous wool, it is said, should 
examination, and is really more tangible than, be long and strong ; but if it is very fine, it is not 
for instance, Noah Webster’s definition of wool : long. Strong wool may be as much as twenty 
‘ That soft curled or crisped species of hair which inches in length. The wool of the best sheep 
grows on sheep and some other animals, and which adheres closely, and can only be removed by 
in fineness sometimes approaches to fur. 3 It is shearing ; but there are varieties of sheep which 
usually that which grows on sheep, however, that shed their wool, as, for instance, the Persian, which 
we know as wool, and the number of imbrications, drop the whole of their fleeces between January 
serratures, or notches indicates the quality of the and May, when feeding on the new grass, 
fibre. Thus, in the wool of the Leicester sheep This, then, is wool, the first use of which for 
there are 1850— -in Spanish merino, 2400 — in cloth-making is lost in antiquity. There is no 
Saxon merino, 2700, to an inch, and the fewer doubt that the pastoral industry is the oldest 
there are, the nearer does wool approach to industry in the world ; for even when the fruits of 
hail*. the earth could be eaten without tillage and with- 

Here is a. still more minute description by out labour, the flocks and herds required care 
Youatfc, a great authority on wool : ‘It consists and attention. The shepherd may be regarded as 
of a central stem or stalk, probably hollow, or at the earliest pioneer of industry, as he has been 
least porous, and possessing a semi-transparency, for centuries the centre of fanciful romance, and 
found in the fibre of hair. Prom this central the personification of far from romantie fact 
stalk there springs, at different distances in The old legend of Jason and the Golden Fleece 
different breeds of sheep, a circlet of leaf-shaped is in itself evidence of the antiquity of the; know- 
projections. In the finer species of wool these ledge of the value of wool, and much as the 
circles seemed at first to lie composed of one mythologists make out of the legeiKh tlicre are 
indicated or , serrated ring ; hut when the eye was some who hold that it merely is meant to record 
accustomed to them, this ring was resolvable into how the Greeks imported a superior kind of sheep 
leaves or scales. In tlie larger kinds the ring was from the Caucasus and made money thereby, 
at once moivable into these scales or leaves, vary- Australia is now the land of the Golden Fleece, 
ing in number, shape, and size, and projecting at and millions of money have been made there out 
different angles from the stalk, and in the direc- of the docile sheep. It is not indigenous, of 
tion of the leaves of vegetables*— that is, from the course, to .the ,Jand vdf ihe .Southern Cross^v^ 
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of each flock is black or dark gray. The quality 
of the fleece is worse than the colour ; it is harsh, 
thin, and wiry to a very remarkable degree, and 
ordinarily weighs but half a pound/ Hot a very 
promising subject, one would think, for the Aus- 
tralian pastures, but the flesh was excellent; 
and climate and crossing of breeds work wonders. 

That which gave value to the Australian breed 
of sheep, however, was the introduction of the 
Spanish merino, which in time found its way 
to the Gape, and thence to Australia. There Is 
an old tradition that the famous merino sheep 
of Spain came originally from England ; but it 
appears from Pliny and others tliat Spain had 
a reputation for fine wool long before the Roman 
occupation. The word merino is supposed by 
some to be derived from Imri, the fabled flock 
of Palestine ; and by others from marina, or 
ultramarine, from the tradition of their having 
been brought by sea. Some writers believe 
that the merino came originally from Barbary, 
probably among the flocks of the Moors when 
they captured Southern Spain. The merinos are 
considered very voracious, and not very prolific ; 
they yield but little milk, and are very subject 
to cutaneous diseases. Youatt describes two 
varieties of them in Spain, and the wool is of 
remarkable fineness. 

About the year 1790, the Spanish merino began 
to be imported into the Cape, and a few years 
later a certain Captain Waterhouse was sent 
from Sydney to Capetown to buy stock for the 
colonial establishment. Pie thought the service 
in which he was engaged i almost a disgrace to 
an officer but when he left the Cape again, 
he brought with him ‘ forty -nine head of black- 
cattle, three mares, and one hundred and seven 
sheep /—arriving at Port Jackson with the loss 
of nine of the cattle and about one-third of the 
sheep. Three cows, two mares, and twenty-four 
of the sheep belonged to that officer, and with 
this voyage he founded not only his own fortune, 
but also the prosperity of the great Australian 
colony. Further importations followed; and a 
Captain Macarthur, early in the present century, 
went home to London to endeavour to form a 
Company to carry on sheep-rearing on an ex- 
tensive scale. He did not succeed, and returned 
to Port Jackson to pursue; his enterprise himself. 
Eventually, he obtained the concession of a few 
square miles of land, and thus became the father 
of Australian ‘squatting/ He located himself 
on the Nepean River, to the south-west of 
Sydney ; and to his industry and sagacity is 
attributed in great part the origin of the immense 
wool-trade which has developed between the 
colony and the mother-country. ; 

And what is now the wool-wealth of Aus- 
tralasia? In 1820 there were not more than 
ten thousand sheep of c a good sort ’ in Hew 
South Wales ; and in the same year, wool from 
the colony was sold in London at an average of 
three shillings and sevenpenee the pound. This 
. •Mftp; the circulation of fabulous reports of the 
profits to be made out of sheep ; and there was 
quite a run for some years on squatting lots. 
•In 1848 some. Australians started sheep-running, 
in Hew Zealand \ and by 1860 the sheep in 
; these islands had increased to 2,400,000. In 
1865, the number there had grown to 5,700,000; 
in 1870, to 9,500,000 ; and in 1877, to 14,500*000. 


In 1886 the pastoral wealth of the whole of 
the Australasian colonies stood thus : 

Colony. dumber of Sheep. 

Hew South Wales., ... . ....... 67,820,906 

Hew Zealand.. A 16,677,455 

Victoria... 10,681,837 

' Queensland*... ...... 8,094,323 

South Australia... * 6,606,406 

Western Australia.. 1,702,719 

Tasmania...... 1,648,627 

Total....... 84,222,272 

At only ten shillings per head, this represents 
a ^ capital of over "forty-two millions sterling, 
without counting the value of the land. 

But now as to the yield of the flocks. Our 
latest complete figures are for 1884, and are as 
follows: 


Colony, Pounds of Wool. 

Hew South Wales 171,612,279 

New Zealand 82,188,718 

Victoria 61,869,000 

South Australia 47,296,784 

Queensland ...35,525,977 

Tasmania. . ................... 8, 215, 101 

Western Australia... 4,272,948 


Value. 

£8,895,543 

3,342,509 

3,878,620 

1,823,431 

1,889,504 

453,56? 

249,255 


Total.. 410,430,807 £20,532,429 

The London prices of c Australian greasy wool J 
have thus varied : In 1850, lid. per pound; in 
1858, 9t\d. ; in I860, Is. 2d.; in 1869, Is. 6ld. ; 
in 187 L 7M. ; in 1872, Is. ; in 1884, lid. In 
1884 the price of Lincoln wool in the same market 
was XOd. per pound. 

The total importations of wool into England in 
1885-86 were 1,819,182 bales, of which, no fewer 
than 1,139,842 bales, or nearly three-fourths of 
the whole, came from Australasia. The rest 
came from the Cape and Natal, 227,289 bales; 
India, 101,770; the Mediterranean, 79,433 ; Russia, 
65,027 ; other European countries, 47,655 ; China, 
2393 ; and the Falkland Islands, 66 14 bales. 

It would transcend the limits of this article to 
attempt to sketch the history and growth of the 
woollen industry in the manufacture of cloths. 
It is an industry, if not as old as the hills, at least 
very nearly as old as the fig-leaves of Eden ; for 
we may assume as a certainty that the next gar- 
ments worn by our forefathers were constructed 
in some way from the fleecy coats of these bleat- 
ing followers. • 

In the middle ages, all the best wool was pro- 
duced in England, and the woollen manufacture 
centred in Norfolk, although both the west of 
England and Ireland had also factories. . . There 
are in existence specimens of cloth made in these 
medieval days which show that the quality of the 
wool employed was not equal to that which we 
now use. The art of weaving is supposed to have 
been brought from the Netherlands; at airyrate 
there were strong political alliances between the 
English sovereigns and the weavers of Bruges and 
of Ghent. In these old days, when Norwich, 
Aylsham, and Lynn had the lion’s share of the 
woollen trade, the great mart for English and 
foreign cloths was at Stourbridge^ near: Cam- 
bridge, where a fair was held which lasted a 
month every year. 

How the woollen trade has extended to York- 
shire and Scotland it would take too long to tell. 
But a word may be added of a quite new 
development . of it at the antipodes. The Aus- 
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tralians are not going to be content with growing 
the wool ; they are also manufacturing it into 
cloth, turning out some millions of yards of 
woollen cloth per annum. What is to be the 
result? Will our colonial children take away 
from us the industry which we have monopolised 
for centuries ? It may be so, and our consolation 
is, that it will be our own children who are 
succeeding to the inheritance. 


RICHAEI) CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPM AN. 


By the Author op ‘Mehalah,’ ‘John Herring,’ 
‘Court Royal,’ etc. 


CHAPTER L. —BOOTS AGAIN. 


Nest morning, Josephine found a cab awaiting 
her. Cable had paid her bill and sent the con- 
veyance for her. He had given instructions to 
the driver to convey her along the Okehampton 
and Launceston road beyond the town to a point 
where, at the head of the first hill, stood a frag- 
ment of an old stone cross. She had fancied that 
he would have come with his van of calves into 
the cathedral yard, drawn up before the Glamiclon 
Motel, and had her box laden on the van there ; 
but Richard Gable had too much delicacy under 
Ms roughness of manner to subject her to such 
a humiliation ; she was to leave the Clarendon 
as she had come to it, in a hired conveyance, and 
as a lady ; only when beyond the town would he 
receive her box and her on Ms van. 

She reached the cross before him, and dis- 
mounted. When she opened her purse, the driver 
objected — he had already received his fare; the 
man who had ordered Mm had paid. J osephine 
had her box placed by the side of the road. A 
little inn stood near the cross, and the landlady 
good-naturedly asked her to step in — if she were 
waiting for the coach. 4 No charge, miss ; you 
needn’t take anything. 3 

4 Thank you, 3 said Josephine modestly; 4 you are 
very kind ; but I am not going by the coach. A 
gentleman— I mean a man who drives a van of 
calves, is going to pick me up. 5 

4 Oh, you mean Dicky Cable. He often goes 
by our way. 3 . 

4 Yes ; I am going on with Mr Cable. 3 As she 
spoke, she saw the cob, and Cable limping at its 
side, ascending the reel road cut between banks of 


red sandstone hung with ferns and overarched 


with rich limes. 

4 He looks very greatly changed, 3 said J osephine 
to herself— 4 oldened, hardened, and somewhat 
lame. 3 

Presently he came up. Bain had fallen in the 
night, and the red mud was splashed about his 
boots and the wheels of the van. . The calves 
within put their noses between the bars . and 
lowed ; they were frightened by the motion of the; 
vehicle ; but they were not hungry,, for they had 
been , fed by Cable before starting. He scarcely 
said good-morning to Josephine ; it was mumbled, 
; but he touched his hat to her. Then he shoul- 


dered her travelling-box and put it on the top of 
the van. This van consisted of a sort of pen or 
cage on wheels ; the sides and top were con- 
structed like a cage, with bars of wood, and 
between the bars the air got to the calves, and 
the calves were visible. There was a seat in front, 
and the door into the pen was behind—it let 
down so as to form an inclined plane, up and 
down which the calves could walk, when driven 
into or out of the cage. 

How %vas J osephine to be accommodated in such 
a contrivance? Was she to go into the cage among 
the calves, or to be slung under the conveyance 
between the wheels, or to be perched on the top, 
as in an omnibus ? Richard pointed with his 
whip to the driver’s seat. 

4 Am I to sit there ? 3 she asked. — He nodded. 

4 Then where do you sit? 3 

He got upon the shaft, as a carter perches 
himself. 

4 1 do not like to take your place, 5 said Jose- 
phine. 4 You will be' very uncomfortable there. 3 

4 It is not the first time you have made me 
uncomfortable. Sit where I have put you. I 
must be off every few minutes when we come 
to a hill ; then I walk. 3 

That was— he limped. His thigh was well, but 
lie never could walk with it as formerly. It 
gave him no pain, and his movements were not 
ungainly, but there was a decided limp as he 
walked. 

* He was not in a mood for conversation. Jose- 
phine could touch him as he sat at her feet on the 
shaft with his back to her. He did not once look 
round ; he went about his work, driving, walking, 
attending to the calves, as if he were quite alone. 
Nevertheless, he must have thought of her, for 
when he came to a piece of road newly stoned, he 
went leisurely, and glanced furtively behind— not 
at her face — to see that the jolting did not hurt 
her ; and when a shower came on, without a word 
he threw his waterproof coat over her knees. 
Presently they came to a long ascent. He got 
down and walked. She also descended and 
walked on the other side from him. She won- 
dered whether Ms silence would continue the 
whole way, whether lie would relax his stern- 
ness. 

The journey was tedious ; the cob travelled 
slowly, ' and the stoppages were long, whilst 
farmers haggled with Richard over the price of 
the calves. The sale of these latter did not, how- 
ever, begin till the road left the red sandstone and 
approached Dartmoor. The yeomen and farmers 
in proximity to the moor were a thriving race ; 
they could send any number of young cattle to 
run on the moor at a nominal fee to the 4 Moor- 
men ’—that is, to certain fellows who had the 
privilege to guard the vast waste of rock and 
down, of mountain and valley, under the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall ; for Dartmoor 
forest is duchy property though situated in Devon, 
and indeed occupying its heart. To the present 
day, it Is about the borders of the moor that the 
old yeoman is still to be found, occupying in 
nmtiy ..cases , Ms ancestral farm, the buildings of 
which date back three or four hundred years. 
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They consist of a large quadrangle; one side is 
occupied by the dwelling-house, that looks into 
the yard, but is divided from it by a small raised 
garden. The major portion of* the yard or court 
is a pen for the half- wild cattle driven in from 
the moor ; and about it are the stables and cow- 
houses, the ‘ shippen,’ and the £ linneys 3 — the 
4 shippen ’ for sheep, and the ‘ linneys ’ for wagons 
and carts and the farmer’s gig. 

The worst seasons do not affect the yeomen 
round the moor ; they must thrive, when they 
have free run for any number of sheep and cattle 
and horses over the downs, where the grass is 
always sweet, the water pure, and where disease 
never makes its appearance. All they have to 
concern themselves about is a supply of winter- 
food for the stock. Elsewhere, the depression in 
agriculture, the repeal of the corn-laws, killed off 
the yeomen ; only on the moor-fringes do they 
thrive to this day as sturdy, as well-to-do, and as 
independent, and, it must be added, as delighting 
in law as of old. Dartmoor lay on the south and 
east, and the cold clay land of North Devon on 
the west ; land also, as already said, that is excel- 
lent running and rearing ground for young cattle. 
Consequently, Richard Cable, as soon as he 
reached the frontiers of these two poor lands — one 
peat, and the other clay— -found buyers, but not 
buyers wdio were ready to part with their money 
without a haggle over coppers. 

It was not Richard who went after the farmers 
with his goods, as a chapman goes about among 
farmhouses with his wares ; but the yeomen and 
farmers came to him. But when they came, they 
made poor pretences that they had chanced on 
him when bound elsewhere, or were at the tavern 
for some other purpose. The times of Richard’s 
arrival were pretty well known. The van 
travelled slower than the news, as the thunder 
rolls after the flash. The men who came after 
calves were all alike in this— they had very red 
faces, and all filled their clothes to overflow. 
They had all loud and cheery voices, and a 
breezy good-humour not unmixed with bluster, 
bred of the consciousness that tlieir pockets 
were well lined, and that they were petty lords 
on their own domains. In one thing, they, more- 
over, were all deficient— -in the knowledge of 
the value of time. Josephine looked on with 
wonder at the business Richard did and at the 
way in which it was done. The scenery was 
lovely, so lovely that she enjoyed it in spite 
of the trouble in which she was. The ranges 
of tors, or granite peaks of the moor, its wild- 
ness and barrenness, contrasted with the rich- 
ness of the country at its feet ; now clothed 
in the many-tinted garment of autumn, gray 
desolation towering above pillowy woods of gold 
and amber, of copper and of green. What could 
be more beautiful '2 In her present weariness of 
expectation and disappointment, she longed to 
fly to the recesses of the moor, build herself 
a cell thereof lichenod granite stones, and there 
spend the rest of her days away from the sight 
and sounds of men. 

At noon on the first day, the van halted at 
a small Wayside inn, and Richard ordered dinner. 
I There is but ham and eggs,’ he said. ‘ Your 
ladyship must put up with that to-day. The 
ale is badj but you shall have tolerable ginger 
, beer** ; •' - 


The night was spent at an old coaching inn, 
a large rambling place with vast stables. There 
she was treated to an excellent supper and to 
the best of rooms; but Richard did not sup 
with her, or indeed see her after their arrival 
at the inn. 

Next morning he paid the account, and they 
started on their further course. Her boots had 
been well cleaned ; not so those of Gable, which 
still bore the red mud splashes that had come 
on them when they were in the sandstone dis- 
trict, 

It was now clear to Josephine that Richard 
would not agree to a reconciliation ; she must 
abandon the "hopes she had entertained that he 
would unbend and yield. She also had made 
up her mind ; and when they came to a hill, 
up which both walked, she went to him on his 
side of the horse. ‘Mr Cable,’ she said, ‘you 
are at once kind and cruel. You provide for 
me very differently than for yourself, and make 
provision that I shall lack no comfort; but 
you do not give me a good word, and not a 
look good or bad.’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘of whom have I learned 
to be cruel? You were scornful and offensive 
because I did not in a few weeks acquire your 
ways; and now I am better, I have learned 
something— that you have taught me-— to be 
unfeeling and seek my own self-interest.’ 

‘ No ; I was never either one or the other.’ 

He laughed contemptuously. ‘ Not unfeeling 1 ’ 

‘No— Richard, I mean Mr Cable— I was 
thoughtless, but not unfeeling. I was not self- 
seeking, or I would not have married you.’ 

‘You married me to suit a whim, and when you 
had me, the whim came to slap me in the face 
and sneer at my manners. 5 

She drew a long sigh ; there was truth in this, 
and she did not contradict it. 

‘ But we will not cry over spilt milk and strive 
to patch up broken eggs. The thing is done and 
sealed up and stowed away: in the lockers of the 
past.’ 

‘Tell me this, Richard : are you no set against 
me in your own mind that you will not take me 
to your side again? Are we never to come 
nearer each other than as I sit on the box, and 
you on the shaft, with your back turned to me? 
Is your face always to look away from me V 

‘ For ever and for ever. It is your doing.’ 

‘ I have trespassed against you, I know ; but, I 
suppose, to all who trespass, forgiveness is due 
when sought with tears.’ 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘your trespass was too deep.’ 

‘ And I am to be for ever separated from you V 

‘Forever.’ 

‘Then— Mr Cable, if I am not to be regarded 
as a wife, I will owe you nothing. I have 
money, and I will pay for my lodging and 
food at the inns. I will not be indebted to 
yon for anything.— What had you determined 
bh me at St Kerian? ’ 

‘I also have money ; I will not let you want. 
You shall have all you need to live like a lady j 
you shall have a house and a servant ; and yon 
shall have half of all the money I earn, and I 
earn now a great deal.’ 

‘ I will not touch it— nOf not a penny of it. 

‘You are proud;’ lie said, scowling— ‘ proud, 
and wilful ; headstrong always, ! ; 
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4 And you are proud, Mr Cable. There is the 
fortune of Cousin Gabriel Gotham— your father, 
lying untouched ; the rents and dividends are 
accumulating. You will not have them, and I 
will not. Yes, you are proud, and I am proud also. 
I have some spirit left in me, though much is 
gone. 1 will live at St Kerian, as that is your 
wish ; but I will not share your money— I will 
not touch any of it. I will work ior my own 
bread, and not eat that of charity. 1 have a 
little money. Good Miss Otterbourne forced a 
live-pound note on me, and I have saved my 
wages. I will buy myself a sewing-machine, and 
live at St Kerian" by* my own hands and feet. 
I suppose there is sufficient vanity among the 
girls there to make them desire to dress beyond 
their station ; and that the government schools 
have done their work effectually in giving them 
a distaste for doing their own needlework. So 
there will be an opportunity for me to pick up 
a livelihood, and to be indebted to none — to you 
least of all.’ 

4 Proud, 5 he muttered— 4 proud and wayward, 
as of old. I feed my calves. Why should not I 
feed you?' r 

4 Because I am not a calf.’ 

They walked on in silence some way. Jose- 
phine’s blood was roused. After reaching the 
> top of the hill, before mounting, she said in a 
less excited and resolute tone : ‘ Do not call me 
wrong-headed. I have my self-respect to sustain, 
and I cannot live on your charity if I may not 
bear your name. 5 

Again they drove on some little way — now 
over a down that commanded a glorious view 
of rolling land stretching far away to the west 
and north-west, and of rugged granite peaks, 
their sides strewn with overturned" rocks, divided 
from each other by clefts, out of which rushed 
brawling torrents, co free- coloured with the dye 
of the peat-bogs out of which they sprung. 

When they came to another rise, Josephine 
dismounted again and walked up the hill beside 
her husband. The hill was steep, and she walked 
bent forward, look ing at the ground. 4 Mr Gable, 5 
she said, 4 at the inn where we spent the night-, 
my boots were cleaned, but not yours. 5 

V( hT o, 5 he answered, with a short laugh. 4 X was 
not there as a grand gentleman traveller, but 
as a plain trading wayfarer. They don’t black 
the boots of such as me/ 

4 They are plastered with mud of many colours/ 

4 Does : it offend you that your driver has dirty 
boots, my lady ? 5 

4 Ho, Mr Cable ; but I think it would be 
pleasanter for yourself, if your boots were 
cleaned/; . • . ' ■ 

4 My boots ! X remember what offence they gave 
you once. They would not taken polish, They 
were so steeped in oil that they might not come 
into your ladyship 1 ;:, boudoir i Are you sneering; 
at- my boots again 5 

4 Ho, Richard; I never sneer now/ She put 
her delicate hand over her brow and wiped it, 

- and then got up' into her pH ce again. 

Presently they came to a spring Oust gushed 
into si granite trough— a spring of such crystalline 
brightness, dial looking down, through the water 
wa:s like looking through a nagnifying glasr 
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4 This water is very good and fresh ; shall I give 
you some % 5 asked Richard Cable. 

4 Ho, 5 answered Josephine. 4 1 will take nothing 
from you, not even a cup of cold water. I will 
help myself. I will take nothing till it is offered 
in love/ 

He looked hastily at her, and saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. He trembled, and lashed 
Ills horse savagely, and uttered something much 
like an oath. He was angry with the cob—- it 
was going to sleep over its journey ; and a horse 
that goes to sleep' whilst walking is liable to fall 
and cub its knees. Richard Cable detected, or 
fancied he detected, somnolency in the horse, and 
he worried it with whip and jerk of rein till 
he had roused it to full activity and a trot, 
whereat all the calves began to low and plead 
not to be so severely shaken ; but Cable had no 
compassion on the calves ; he lashed into the 
horse, and made it run along as it had not run 
that day or last. 

4 It is all pride and wilfulness/ he said to him- 
self. 

From sitting on the shaft with his legs hanging 
clown, they were much splashed with mud by 
the horse, as it went through every wet and 
dirty place in the road ; this was especially the 
case when it Was trotting ; and Richard, looking 
down at his boots, saw them caked with mud, 
layer on layer, or clot on clot ; below was the 
red, then the white mud of the pounded granite, 
then the brown of loamy land, then black from 
peat- water, where the road traversed the down. 

‘ They are a bit unsightly, 5 he said to himself. 

4 And when I come to Bticklepatli, where I put 
up for the night, I 5 11 mind and have them 
dried over the fire in the kitchen ; and I ’ll 
clean them myself in the morning. She V right 
• — one ought to keep one’s-self respectable/ 

When they reached the place called Stickle- 
path, a hamlet with an inn, and a chapel 
whitewashed and thatched with straw, and look- 
ing like a cottage, he ordered supper, and then 
went after his cob, to rub it down with straw; 
He w r as careful of his beast, and always attended 
to his comforts and necessities himself. Then 
he got milk for the calves; but when he came 
out "'into the yard, he found Josephine there with 
a pan of skimmed milk, dipping in her hand 
and holding it to the hungry creatures, who 
opened their pink wet mouths and mumbled her 
hand till they had sucked off it all the milk. 

4 How proud she is l 5 muttered Cable, 4 She 
does this out of wickedness— to pay me for having 
given her a lift in my van. Sue will owe me 
nothing/ 

Before he went to bed, he took his bbote to 
the kitchen and asked that they might be put 
where they would dry before morning, . when 
he would brush them over himself. He slept 
soundly that night ; and on waking, dressed him- 
self, brushed, the mud off the bottoms of Ms 
trousers, and then descended in his stocking-soles 
in quest of his boots. As he came down the 
back-stairs, ho could look into and across the 
kitchen, and lie saw behind M in the back- 
shed that served the purpose of boothole and 
back kitchen, tho figure 'of Josephine. Bht 
stood near the door, with the fresh morning 
light streaming in on her, and whim pigeons 
Hying about outside, and perching near the j 
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door, expecting the morning largess of crumbs. 
She had her sleeves turned back, exposing her 
beautiful arms, and — she was blackening his 
boots. 

SOME HINTS TO AMATEUR ACTORS. 

MAKING-UP. 

What amateur actor thoroughly* understands the 
art of making-up T There are many, who think 
they do, but who generally succeed in producing 
a different impression upon their audience ; and 
when a performance, is given under professional 
superintendence, the wise course is usually fol- 
lowed of hiring an artist from the perruqiiier 
to perform, the necessary transformations. Pro- 
fessional actors dispense, as a rule, with the 
services of any such auxiliary, and there seems 
to be no reason why amateurs should not do 
the same. All that is needed for the purpose 
of' changing one’s appearance is a little know- 
ledge and a little imagination. The knowledge 
extends to what colours must be used in making- 
up the face for different characters ; and the im- 
agination should teach how those colours should 
be applied in order to produce the desired effect 
at the proper distance. 

In the first {place, we have to remember that 
the actor is to ^ be seen in an artificial light, 
where, except in burlesque or pantomime, he 
wishes his face to present a natural appearance.; 
In order to judge of the effect he is to pro- 
duce, it is therefore necessary that lie should 
make-up by the same light as that in which 
he is to perform. To make-up by candle-light for 
a gaslight performance would be a great mis- 
take • for there is probably as much difference 
between the colours of these two lights as there 
is between that of gaslight and of the light 
produced by electricity. Colours which look per- 
fectly natural by gaslight, appear, when seen 
by daylight, to be hideously overburdened with 
yellow. The fact is that all artificial lights 
possess the power of ‘killing 3 yellow, some in a 
greater and some in a less degree ; so that we 
must always remember to add a certain jwo- 
:■ .portion- of yellow to any pigments ’whose effect 
by daylight we desire to reproduce upon the 
stage. A person ignorant of this will struggle 
ineffectually to impart freshness to the colour of 
Ms complexion bv the aid of white alone, and 
only succeed in producing what professional 
critics contemptuously: characterise as. a ‘dirty 
make-up.’ This property which gaslight possesses 
of ‘killing’ yellow probably furnishes the reason 
why a clear and healthy complexion looks muddy 
and haggard if exhibited in the full glare of the 
footlights. It explains, in fact, the necessity 
for making-up, oven when the actor does not 
wish to alter the character of liis face. 

, Before making-up, the actor should dress for; 
Ms part and put on his wig, if he has to wear 
one. These preparations will- enable him to 
judge of the: effect he is producing far better 
thaix if they were postponed until the completion 
of the. make-up. The face should previously be 
washed in order to remove any perspiration. Which 
Would prevent the colours from adhering smoothly 
to the skin, It is first necessary to powder the 
face and neck to the required tint for the 
general complexion* This should be done with 
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violet powder or pearl powder with, which a 
little powdered chrome has been mixed- — how 
much, the judgment must decide—- with a little 
red. If the character is a youthful one and : 
the complexion clear and delicate, vermilion mb 
the powdered form is the proper red to use. 
For sunburnt soldiers or dark-skinned foreigners, 
Armenian bole (a dark reddish brown) is to be 
preferred. Combinations of these two reds in 
suitable proportions with yellow and white will 
give all the varieties of complexion likely to be 
wanted. 

The next step is to rouge the cheeks. This 
should be done with vermilion applied by means 
of a hare’s foot. If the complexion is dark 
brown, vermilion will still be necessary if any 
warmth of colour is to be imparted to the 
cheeks, as the addition of more Armenian bole 
will only make the complexion dull and heavy. ’ 
The red should be applied close up to the eyes 
— higher up than it appears in nature — the effect 
of the strong contrast of colours being to give 
the eyes a more brilliant appearance. A little 
red should also be applied under the eyebrows, 
to counteract the cavernous appearance caused by 
the shadows thrown upwards by the footlights ; ; 
but the eyelids should not be ^ reddened xinte 
ah expression of grief or age is desired. The 
marking of the eyebrows is frequently overdone 
by amateurs, who over-estimate the effect of; dis* • 
tanee in toning down strong lines. An eyebrow 
pencil, which * should be dark brown or black, 
may be used either to increase the length or the 
thickness of the natural eyebrows. By increasing 
their thickness we give a sterner and more mas- 
culine expression to the face ; but their natural j 
length should not be increased unless it is con- * 
spicuously deficient. The expression of the eyes 
is greatly assisted by a thin line close under the 
lower eyelashes. This line should be dark brown 
or black, but it is only necessary in a theatre or 
a large hall. At a drawing-room performaime it 
is better omitted. For many parte, also, it is 
necessary that the 3iose should be treated so as 
to bring the face into harmony with the .desired; 
characteristics, ' This requires some skill and 
care.. ■ ' ■ . ■ 

If any false hair is to be put.- upon the face,; 
this should be done before the colouring is com- 
pleted. False hair is made to adhere by means 
of liquid ‘spirit gum. 3 The gum should be laid 
upon the face with a camel-hair brush, and the 
hair should then be applied and pressed home 
with a clamp towel. The hair is easily pulled 
off again after the performance; and the remains 
of the spirit gum may M removed, with the aid 
of ; a littiolgrease, . winch . will prevent any sub- 
sequent soreness of the skin. Most actors prefer, 
vaseline for this purpose; but spermaceti oint- 
ment, or even lard, will do equally well ; and 
tlie writer once need salad oil with a perfectly 
satisfactory result. ■: ip; 

If the actor has a moustache of his own wMch 
he wishes to hide, this is a delicate and difficult 
task to accomplish. The best way is to rub the 
two sides of the moustache clown with a moist 
cake of soap until the hairs all adhere flatly to 
the face. If the ends persist itt sticking out, they ", 
may sometimes be fastened down with a little : 
spirit gu% which must be; applied before the soap; , 
is laid on. When the gum is dry, the soap should 
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be passed over it. The use of the soap serves two 
purposes : it sticks the hair down flat against the 
lace, and it forms an adhesive surface for the 
powder afterwards to be applied. The operation 
must be performed before the complexion is made- 
up, and as much time as possible should be 
allowed for the soap to dry. Practice alone can 
make a person an adept at concealing bis 
moustache, and of course some of these ornaments 
are so thick and bristly that they obstinately 
refuse to be effaced at all. 

The art of * lining 5 the face to simulate the 
wrinkles of age is one very imperfectly under- 
stood. Frequently does the amateur performer 
draw a labyrinthine meshwork of thin dark lines, 
which only convey the effect of a dirty face when 
seen upon the stage. The point to decide is 
rather how few than how many wrinkles to mark 
upon the face. A few broad touches partaking 
more of the nature of shadows than of mere lines, 
will often give an effect which -would be destroyed 
by any attempt at a more minute treatment The 
lines "should be made with dark red, not black. 
An ordinary water-colour cake and a small brush 
are the implements needed. The natural wrinkles 
of the face will afford the best guide to where the 
artificial ones are to be painted, although, of 
course, they must be varied according to the 
character to be represented. For example, in 
marking the ‘erows’-feet’ in the outer corners of 
the eyes, a jovial expression is given by drawing 
the lines downwards, and a serious or mournful 
expression by drawing them upwards. It should j 
further be borne in mind that if the light is 
strong, the lining will require to be strong in 
proportion ; but in performing by an imperfect 
light, the lining should be subdued as much as 
possible. 

If a Wig with a bald front is to be worn, it must 
be carefully fixed before the face is made-up. 
The bald front is joined to the face by the aid 
of 6 wig-paste.’ This consists of a pinkish colour- 
ing matter combined with wax ; consequently, it 
readily melts with warmth. A little of the paste 
should be rubbed Upon the forehead and also 
upon the inside of the bald front. The latter 
should then he fitted to its proper position in 
front, and the wig should be carefully drawn 
over the head. Ho attempt should be made to ; 
adjust the bald front after the wig is on, as this i 
will invariably spoil the set of it. When the 
wig is on, some wig-paste must be rubbed over 
the joint between the bald front and the forehead. 

: The complexion must, of course, be made up to 
match the colour upon the bald front, and the 

■ latter must he powdered to conceal any glossiness 
which would mark a distinction between it and 

: the face. If the actor's moustache or whiskers 

■ have to he whitened, a moist cake of soap should 
be passed over them, to enable the powder to 

. adhere to them. We must remember to temper 
our white with yellow in producing the effect of 
gray hair, unless we wish to represent a cold 
bluish gray. 

We have described some processes of making- 
up with the ordinary powders which may be 
obtained at any chemist’s shop. Of late years, , 
‘ grease-paints ’—which are manufactured in the 
seme, manner as wig-paste, only in various colours 


sixpence apiece. The grease-paint may be applied 
to the face by first rubbing it in the palm of the 
hand, where any desired combination of colours 
can be mixed. Grease-paints are not liable, 
like powders, to be disturbed by perspiration ; and 
by their use, the process of making-up the face 
to match the bald front of a wig is greatly 
facilitated, and they are therefore much in request 
by actors who play ‘old men and character ■ 
business.’ A small stick of dark-red greasepaint 
cut to a point with a penknife does admirably for 
lining the face. These paints can be removed 
from the skin easily with the aid of grease, but 
they should not be applied to the hair. We 
believe the composition of these paints to be no 
difficult art, and we have heard that an eminent 
London actor always makes his own grease-paints. 
As regards what can be purchased ready made, 
we prefer the sticks of German manufacture. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 

A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 

By T. W. SPErGHT. 

? CHAPTER I. 

‘ I hope to goodness, dear Lady Gheshunt won’t 
disappoint me at the last moment. Her presence 
would give quite an eclat to the affair. But 
she is so eccentric and forgetful— at least so I 
am given to understand — that little dependence 
can be placed on anything she promises.’ 

‘After what Mr Boding has done for her 
nephew in obtaining for him such an excellent 
appointment in the City, it would be very un- 
grateful of her not to come.’ 

c It would be just like her not to do so. Her 
nephew has got the appointment, and I have 
no doubt that is all she cares about. And yet, 
I do so wish she would put in an appearance, 
although she is only a baronet’s widow, and is 
deaf and disagreeable into the bargain. Mrs 
Barker and Mrs Wignall will both be here, and 
I know for a fact that neither of them has been 
able to secure any one of higher standing than a 
Dean’s daughter at their dinner-parties. — Well, 
we can but hope for the best. I sincerely trust 
that the dining-room of our next house will be 
nothing like so cramped in size as this one.’ 

. ‘ Surely, you are not thinking of leaving this 
house already I You have only been in it since 
last June.’ 

‘That may be,’ said the elder lady with a nod 
of her head, which she meant to be full of sig- 
nificance ; ‘but Mr Boding has said several times 
of late that he doesn’t like this neighbourhood. 
Now that he is coining a fortune so rapidly, he: 
thinks we ought to aspire to something higher— 
that, in fact,'’ we ought to get into a different 
“set.” He even hints at a mansion in Tyburnia 
or West Kensington; and I myself often feel 
that I am scarcely in my proper sphere in these 
suburban circles, however exclusive they may try 
to make people believe they are.’ 

The person who enunciated this candid expres- 
sion of opinion was Mrs Matthew Boding, of 
Chesterfield Villa, Tulse Hill. She might have 
been two or three and thirty years of age, and 
was not without considerable pretensions to good 
looks ; biit as against those pretensions must be 
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set down her vanity, her affectations, and a sel- 
fishness so transparent as to deceive nobody. 
Although it was still early forenoon, she was as 
overdressed as she always was. She would not 
merely have been offended, she would have dis- 
believed any one who told her how much more 
attractive she would have looked in a simple 
morning robe, and minus her rings, chains, and 
bangles, than in the befurbelowed and befiounced 
dress, with its long rustling train, which she was 
now wearing. But not to every one is it given 
to appreciate the charms of 4 sweet simplicity} 

Her companion was a brown-haired, brown- 
eyed girl of twenty, Mary Nunnely by name. 
She was a distant relative of Mrs Boding, and 
was the orphaned daughter of a country doctor 
who had died in impoverished circumstances. 
When, after her father’s death, and with only 
twenty pounds in the world, a home was offered 
her by Mrs Boding, Mary gratefully accepted it, 
and here she was still. But Mrs Boding knew 
quite well what she was about in making the 
offer in question. The world gave her credit for 
doing a charitable action, which is a charge that 
all of us can bear with equanimity; while at 
the same time she obtained a companion for 
herself, whom she could snub or make much of, 
as the whim might take her, and a governess 
for her only child, at a much less cost Than the 
market price of that commodity. Fortunately 
for herself, Mary had one of those happy dis- 
positions which not all the little slights and snubs 
to which she was subjected, disagreeable though 
they might be and were at the time, had power 
either to sour or harden. The sunshine might 
he clouded for a little while, but that was all ; 
a few raindrops might fall, but April showers 
are gone almost as quickly as they come. Then, 
again, Mary was not without certain compensa- 
tions, of which Mrs Boding knew nothing ; of 
what nature these compensations were, we may 
learn later on. 

Scarcely had the last envelope been addressed, 
when there was a sudden disturbance, and irrup- 
tion. Through the open window which looked j 
on to the lawn came prancing, with an activity 
which belied Ms apparent years, a very tall, 
gaunt, bony, white-haired old "man, with massive 
aqxtiline features, bushy eyebrows, arid keen, deep- 
set, cavernous eyes. He was dressed in a black 
tail-coat and pepper-and-salt trousers, with, a black- 
silk neckcloth, and a high pointed collar. CM 
Ms back he was carrying a boy some five or six 
years old, in one of whose hands was a tin sword ; 
while the other held a toy trumpet, on which he 
was sounding a fanfare with all the breath at 
his command. The old man in question was 
4 Grandad ’ Boding, aged seventy-two this very 
day ; the youngster was his grandson Freddy. 
Grandad just now was supposed to represent a 
fiery Arab steed, while Freddy was a gallant 
knightriding away to the wars. 

Mrs Bo ding’s hands went quickly up to her 
/ears. ‘Child, child 1 do you want to drive me 
crazy ! ’ she cried. 6 Do at once cease that horrid 
noise.’ 

* It ain’t howid ; it’s bootiful, 3 answered Freddy 
the bold ; and with that he blew another blast, 
louder than before. Then to his steed he said 
1 Whoa ! 7 and proceeded to dismount on to a 
chair. The steed sat down on another chair, i 


slightly blown. Mrs Boding looked as black as 
a thundercloud. 

Turning to Ms daughter-in-law, as soon as he 
had recovered Ms breath a little, Grandad said: 
4 1 have come to thank you., Matilda, for the pretty 
posy I found on my breakfast table this morning : 
it shows you have not forgotten what day this 
is,’ 

4 1 don’t know what you mean 44 by a pretty 
posy,” 7 answered Mrs Boding in her most ungra- 
cious manner. 4 Certainly, "it was no present of 
mine : neither do I understand your allusion to 
what day this is.’ 

4 Ah, then, if the posy didn’t come from you, 
I can give a good guess who it did come from;’ 
and his eyes turned meaningly on Mary, who, 
however, was busy affixing postage stamps and 
did not seem to hear a word. 

Turning again to Mrs Boding, Grandad went 
on: 4 If you have forgotten what day this is, or 
don’t care to remember, I may just remind you 
that it ’s my birthday. I ’m seventy-two years 
old to-day — sev-enty-two.’ 

4 Ah, indeed. W ell ’? ’ 

4 Nothing much. Only, I want you to do the 
same to-day as you did last year, and the year 
before that. I want you and Matthew to come 
and dine with me in my room, and ’ 

4 It is quite impossible— altogether out of the 
question, Mr Boding ; so you needn’t say another 
word. My husband and I are engaged to dine 
out this evening in Upper Brook Street, where 
we expect to meet a number of distinguished 
people.’ 

4 Ah, in that case, as you say, not another word 
is needed. Still, I ’m sorry ; but that matters to 
nobody but myself.-— Gome, sonny, let’s off to the 
wars.’ He bent his long back ; and Freddy, 
standing on a chair, remounted his gallant steed ; 
and away the two ambled out on the lawn, 
Freddy blowing a parting blast of defiance as 
they went. It was noticeable that the child never 
went near his mother, nor, after his lirst remark, 
addressed a single word to her. 

4 Tiresome old man ! ’ remarked Mrs Boding as 
soon as the two were out of hearing; ‘ But’ he 
can’t expect many more birthdays at Ms time of 
life. He ’s getting quite into MsVlotage ; and the 
way he spoils that child is altogether^ outrageous. 
I must really persuade Matthew to insist upon Ms 
living in a little cottage somewhere in the country, 
with an old woman to look after him.’ 

As there was nothing in this remark that 
seemed to call for any reply from Mary, she 
made none to it. Presently she said, in her quiet 
way : 6 Had I not better go and post these notes 
at once, and then most of them will get delivered 
in the course of the afternoon % ’ 

4 Perhaps it would be as well to do so, seeing 
the time is so short. I must consult Mr Boding 
about the mem He ’s quite an hour past his time 
this morning. I never knew Mm to ha so late 
before.’ , ,■ # 

Scarcely had the words left her lips when 
Matthew ‘Boding entered the room. At the same 
moment, Mary Nmmely left it by another door. 

Five minutes later, Mary was speeding down 
the, street to the nearest post-office. t It was a 
bright spring morning, and the fresh air and sun- 
shine brought out the delicate roses in her cheeks, 
which* when she was indoors, were lees seen than 
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suggested. As she was turning a comer rather 
quickly, she nearly, ran into the arms of a young 
man who was coming with rapid strides in the 
opposite direction. They both started hack in 
amazement, and then they both laughed : Mary 
blushed as well. 

6 Why, Ruff V exclaimed the astonished girl 

fi Why, Mary, my darling V cried the young 
man ; and then somehow he got possession of her 
hand. ‘.It’s, the luckiest thing in the world that 
we should have met in this way. 7 

‘Why is it the luckiest tiling in the world 1 5 
asked the girl; demurely. ; 

£ Let me turn and walk with you, and then I 
will tell you, 9 was the answer. 

■ Buff Boding was the son of Matthew Boding, 
and was secretly engaged to Mary Nimnely ; but 
this was a fact of which no one save Grandad was 
cognisant. 

But before proceeding further, it will simplify 
matters to explain, as" briefly as may be, the 
position of the different members of the Boding 
family with regard to each other at the time 
we take up their history. 

Some fifty-five years previously, Abel Boding, 

: a rawboned “country youth, fresh from school, the 
second son of a small Cumberland 4 statesman/ 
found himself thrown, by no wish or will of his 
awn, into the great seething .vortex of London life. . 
There was no room for him at home, and he had 
; come all the way to London Town to fill the 
: situation of junior clerk in the counting-house of 
Messrs Dibble and Tyson, oil and time merchants, 
Baukside. In the service of this firm he had 
remained, without any thought of change or wish 
to try- to better his ’fortunes elsewhere, till his 
fiftieth birthday had come and gone. Then Mr 
Dibble died— the other partner had died twenty 
; years before— and Dibble junior, who preferred 
club-life at the west end to looking after such 
vulgar commodities as oil and jute in the east, 
was glad to benefit by the long experience of Abel 
Boding and take him into partnership. Five 
years "later, Abel was in a position to ’buy out 
: Dibble junior, and take over the business into his 
own hands. This he did, but without changing 
the long-standing title of the firm. 

His home-life during all these years had not 
been without its changes. At the age of two-and- 
twerty he had married, but only to dose his wife 
com o "three or four years later. She left him 
with a son. two years old. This child, Abel, 
not without many pangs of regret at having to 
part; from him, despatched to his old home among 
the .'Cumberland fells, where there were plenty 
of warm-hearted women-follc to look after the 
motherless boy, and where hc^ would grow up 
hearty and strong . amid the wind and sunshine 
of the moors. After this brief episode, Abel 
Bod lug’s domestic life settled down into a routine 
from which it never varied for forty long years. 
He rented a couple of rooms in a quiet street off 
the City Road, with windows that looked on to 
■ the Hew Bayer, which at that time had not been 
covered in. These rooms were consecrated to him 
by the memory of his young wife, and not even 
. after the oil and flax business had become his 
own did he care to leave them. 

;y Except when the weather was very bad, Abel, 

• accdm.Jka.ied by his stout gingham, walked to and 
fro between his lodgings and the office. At other | 

igpsi 


times the ’bus conveyed him. He never varied 
more than a couple of minutes in his time of leav- 
ing home, and his return might be predicted with 
almost equal certainty. He always dined at one 
place, a little, dingy, out-of-the-way tavern, where 
even on the brightest day in summer a glimmer 
of gas was needed. Two or three evenings a week 
he spent a couple of hours in the bar-parlour of 
a quaint, old-fashioned tavern in the Essex Road, 
which since those days has been transmogrified 
into a flaring gin-palace of the most pronounced 
type. Here a little knot of congenial spirits were 
wont to assemble, nearly all of whom were 
brothers of the angle :; Islington, of bid called : 

* merrie,’ was always noted for the number of 
its disciples of the ‘gentle craft.* Over church- 
warden pipes and a few modest * goes ’ of grog, 
matters piscatorial and political were discussed 
with equal gusto, minnows and ministers both 
coming in for their due 'meed of criticism. By 
half-past ten the company, gently mellowed, had 
broken up and gone discreetly home, like good 
citizens who knew they had business to attend 
to on the morrow. On other evenings, Abel 
stayed quietly at home with no company save 
that of His beloved fiddle. He had a fair ear for 
music, and some taste into the bargain, and, as he 
expressed it, could play sufficiently well to please 
himself, which was all that was needed. The 
music of Ms choice was in the main that of dead 
and gone and all but forgotten maestri of the 
French and Italian schools of the last century. 
He was apt to look askance at compositions 
of a more modern date. He remained faithful to 
the loves of his youth, and desired to know none 
other. 

Every autumn, he went down to Cumberland 
for a week to see his boy. The lad grew up 
strong, wilful, impetuous, and boastful ; there was 
a strain of blood in him which it was difficult 
to believe he could have inherited from his staid, 
thrifty, shrewd, yet unambitious ancestors on his 
father’s side. Young Matthew Boding would 
never have been content to spend his life within 
the narrow confines of a Cumberland valley. By- 
■ and-by it came to the question of a career for 
him, and Abel was utterly puzzled what to do 
with the lad. Fortunately, the difficulty soon 
solved itself. From a distant connection came 
the offer of a situation in a stock and share 
broker’s office in Liverpool. It was an offer that 
young Matthew jumped at. Even at that early 
age, the one ambition of his life was to live and 
die a rich man, and now his foot would, he planted 
on the lowest rung of the ladder he meant to 
climb. So to Liverpool he went. 

Several years passed, and, to all appearance, 
Matthew Boding had done nothing to justify 
the ambitious dreams of his youth. He was a 
clerk at a hundred pounds a year, and nothing 
more. At an early age, he cominified the impru- 
dence of marrying a girl as poor os himself • 
hni Ms married life, like that of his father, 
was not of long duration. In a few years he 
was a widower, and left, as his father had been 
left, with one son, who in due course was sent 
to Cumberland to he there brought up ; and so 
more years went by. 

This youngest member of the Boding family — 
Buff by name-proved to be- a bom artist, , 
although those around him either would not or j 
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could not recognise the fact till the lad was well 
on into his teens. He began to draw men and 
women, horses, cows, and sheep, after a rude but 
intuitive fashion, before he could either read or 
write ; and as he grew in years the faculty grew 
with him. When he was fifteen years old his 
father sent for him. A stool had been found for 
him in a Liverpool counting-house, and, much to 
Buff’s disgust, he was made to feel that there was 
no option left him but to accept it. 

Meanwhile, Matthew Boding had married again, 
and tiiis time his wife,, brought him a dowry of 
five thousand pounds. With this sum for a basis, 
he began to speculate boldly, and in the main 
successfully. In a little while, he threw up 
Ms situation and took to himself a partner, of 
like proclivities to his own. The new linn called 
themselves 4 financial agents ; 5 but in reality they 
speculated largely on their own account, and 
at length Matthew Eoding’s dream of a fortune 
seemed on the high-road to he realised. He had 
not, however, calculated on one possibility, which 
was that of having a rogue for his partner. 
During a brief holiday which the state of 
Matthew’s health compelled him to take, this 
man absconded, taking with him not merely the 
firm’s balance at the bank, but every negotiable 
security lie could lay hands on. At forty-five 
years of age, Matthew Boding found himself a 
ruined man. The blow was a terrible one. 

In the meantime, matters had gone anything 
but smoothly between Buff and his father. The 
lad hated the drudgery to which he was con- 
demned, but his father persistently kept his nose 
to the grindstone. He had no belief in Buff’s 
ability as an artist, and scouted the idea of any 
son of his attempting to earn a livelihood after a 
fashion which to him. seemed little better than 
disreputable. Then, again, Ruffs stepmother had 
from the first taken a strange dislike to him : 
it was' the narrow jealousy of a narrow-minded 
woman ;; and that did not tend to make home 
more attractive to him. At length the inevitable 
climax came. An election was at hand, and party 
feeling ran high. Certain clever caricatures and 
esprit, which attracted considerable attention 
at the time, were traced home to Buff Boding, and 
the consequence was an explosion. The firm by 
whom Buff was employed happened to be on the 
opposite side—- the side caricatured — and they at 
once gave the audacious young satirist notice to 
quit ; while his father sternly forbade him ever 
to cross his threshold again. Nothing daunted, 
the young man set out for London, determined to 
seek' his "fortune therewith the help of that gift 
which nature had so evidently implanted within 
him. But before that happened, he had set eyes 
on Mary Nunnely. 

Buffs grandfather received him kindly, and 
applauded the resolution he bad taken, much to 
the young fellow’s surprise. They had not met 
since. Buff left Cumberland ; but before that, on 
the occasions of Grandad’s annual visits to the 
north, they had been much together, and each 
had conceived a strong affection for the other. 
Buff .had. brought a few pounds /with him ' to 
London, together with a portfolio full of sketches 
and water-colour drawings of various degrees of 
merit, or demerit ; and he proceeded to establish 
hunself in a thircl-lioor-front in. that portion of 
the west-central district which is most affected 


by struggling geniuses in Ms particular line, lie 
had taken lessons for some years in one of the 
Liverpool night-schools ; but he knew how defec- 
tive his education in that respect still, was, -.and' 
he at once set about remedying it He husbanded . 
bis resources to the utmost ; but his tiny store 
of sovereigns slowly dwindled, and at times even 
his sanguine spirit began to despair. By-and-by* 
however, he contrived to dispose of a few of 
his water-colours, of course at a ridiculously low 
figure, and he was also enabled to earn a . few 
precarious shillings by Ms drawings for one or 
two papers, chiefly of the ( penny dreadful ’ kind. : 
Later, but not till, his struggle had lasted for 
three long years, he found more permanent and 
lucrative employment on some of. the higher class 
of illustrated papers and magazines. 

Every Sunday, Buff made a point of dining 
with his grandfather at Islington! Grandad and 
he got on famously together, and the old gentle- 
man was never tired of listening to the account 
of the young man’s struggles and adventures 
during the week ; and yet, strange to say, he 
never even hinted at opening liis pursestrings 
for the other’s benefit. Probably, lie was not 
without reasons which seemed good to himself 
for his apparent penuriousness. As for Buff, he, 
had only the haziest notion, of what .his grand- 
father’s position in life really was. He had a 
vague recollection, of having heard that the old 
man had succeeded to a business of some kind ; 
but, judging from his surroundings and mode of 
life generally— he never failed to grumble if his 
’bus fares for tire week amounted to more than 
ninepence- — Buff concluded that the business in 
question was probably that of a small shopkeeper 
in some out-of-the-way nook of London. He was 
altogether incurious in the matter, and the old 
man never spoke about his private concerns. No 
one would have been more amazed-:- ; 'thah '' Rnff 
Boding had he been told that his v !gmndfether’s'; 
cheque for ten thousand pounds, or it may be 
for double that amount, would have' been duly 
honoured by his bankers. 

When Matthew Boding femnd himself a ruined 
man, ho went up to London to consult his father, 
who at that time was sixty-nine years old, but by 
no means looked his age. The result was that 
Matthew accepted the position of niatiagihg clerk 
to his father at the same salary that had been paid 
his predecessor, who had lately died. Half a loaf 
was better than no bread, and the situation would 
afford Matthew, breathing-time while waiting for . 
something better to turn up, 

Abel, who bad seen but little of Ms son during 
the past twenty years, had never rightly gauged 
the ambition of the latter — an ambition which 
rendered a life of plodding industry, even though 
there might be substantial gains at the back of it* 
utterly distasteful to him. If Matthew Boding 
ever conquered Fortune it must be by c leaps and 
bounds ; ’ his father’s oli-fashioiied mode of doing 
bumness had no charms for. Mm, • 

Matthew’s knowledge of : his 'fathers business 
transactions, or . of ifie : probable amount of his 
Income, had only been a little less vague than, that 
of Buff ; consequently, he was more than surprised, 
he was amazed, when he- catrfe to look into the 
books and to sum up in their totality 'the entries 
he found there ; but his amazement had a large 
element of the agreeable • mixed with it If figures 
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spoke tile truth, his father must he & much 
richer man than he had ever imagined him to be. 
The bank pass-book told him nothing except the 
amount of deposits and withdrawals ; but to what 
purposes the latter were applied he had no means 
of ascertaining, his father’s private ledger being 
sacred from every eye but his own. Matthew 
began to have visions of a possible partnership 
before he was much older, and of: something better 
still when his father's span of days should be 
finally run. He began to respect the old gentle- 
man as he had never respected him before, and 
to feel an interest in the fluctuations of oil and 
hemp which would have seemed impossible to him 
three months previously. Having a definite end 
in view, he resolutely set himself towards the 
attainment of it. He dressed as soberly as Abel 
himself, and, to all appearance, lived almost 
as penuriously — but only in appearance. He 
reached the office as punctually in the morning, 

• and stayed as late in the afternoon as his father 
did ; but his evenings were his own, and he spent 
them after his own fashion. And so a twelve- 
month went by, and then Abel Boding made 
the one great mistake of his life. 

Ever since his start in London, it had been | 
the wish of his heart to be able one day to retire 
with a competency, great or small, as the fates 
might determine. He was seventy years of age .; j 
Ms son had taken to the business in a way that J 
both surprised and delighted him ; surely now, j 
if ever, was the time for him to carry out his j 
long-cherished wish. He was not a man to do 
things by halves when once lie had made up 
his mind. Instead of taking Matthew into part- 
nership, he determined to make the business over 
to him in its entirety, and secede from it alto- 
gether himself, A month later, Matthew Boding, 
to his unbounded astonishment, found himself 
sole master of the situation, with a balance of 
ten thousand pounds transferred to Iris name 
at the bank— the frugal savings of his father's 
lifetime. One or two stipulations Abel made: 
the first was, that the name of the firm should 
in nowise be changed ; and another was, that j 
Matthew should find board and lodging for him 
under Ms own roof, free of charge, for the remain- 
ing term of his life. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE FIRST 
ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 

; ) . The month of August last marked the centenary 

of the first successful ascent of Mont Blanc, by 
Horace Benedict do Saussure ; and the inau- 
f guration, this summer, of a monument to the 

J ‘ Swiss savant at Ohamoimi was consequently made 

s. : ' the occasion of a popular demonstration in his 

P||!lr honour. How much Saussure did towards re- 

Vi|;j snscitating the obscure valleys of the Am and 

; Chamoimi from nbliviim, the following brief 

V; ; , sketch of his life and scientific work will 

show. i : 

|| 1 1 1 Saussure was born in 1740 ; and at an early age 

he was the associate, of suehmeit as Pictet the 
| #l| ' astronomer, Bonnet the philosopher and mathe- 

l|f matician, and Albrecht Haller of Berne, At the 

• age .of nineteen, when still a student at the 1 
;; Academy^ he wrote awork on the Nature 

I of Fire. Becoming acquainted with the inveBti- 
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gallons of J, Pifcton de Tournefort and the great 
Linnaeus, the young Professor of Mathematics 
commenced the study of botany. In 1762 he 
became Professor of Philosophy. About the same 
time, electricity began to engage the attention of 
the scientists of the period. After studying the 
works of Franklin, Volta, and Nollet, Saussure 
invented, in 1784, a portable electrometer, which 
he used in his investigations of aerial electricity. 
Saussure was a great traveller, and in 1768 he 
visited France, Belgium, and England. The 
year 1772 found him in the scientific circles of 
Paris. Subsequently, he travelled in Italy, visit- 
ing Tuscany, the Italian islands, and Borne, where 
lie was historian, antiquary, naturalist, and artist 
at the same time. He then proceeded to Naples 
and Sicily, where he climbed Etna, the craters 
of which supplied scientific work for him. Every- 
where he carried with him his meteorological and 
hygrometrical instruments and the indispensable 
hammer, collecting whatever seemed interesting 
to him. On returning from his travels, he col- 
lected his experiences and gave them to the 
world. f 

Saussure’s greatest merit consists in his study 
of the Alps, in which branch of investigation 
he was the pioneer, taking observations on 
air-pressure, temperature, light, and electricity 
on their heights, which are still used at the 
present day. At the opening of the eighteenth 
century, a perfect travel-fever seized upon savants, 
and the latter gradually penetrated into the 
Alpine world. The Alps of Savoy were the 
least known. The fertile and beautiful valley 
of the Arve was visited from Geneva ; but the 
valley of Ohamoimi, lying at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, remained almost a closed book. And yet 
this valley is one of the most wonderful of the 
Alps, It is far from any route of communica- 
tion, almost isolated, trending in a direction 
from north-east to south-west, from twenty to 
twenty-five miles long, and only about a mile 
wide. It is watered by the Arve, and bounded 
on the north-east by the Col de Balrne, on the 
south-west by the Lacha and Yaudagne, on the 
north by the Brevent and the chain of the 
Aiguilles ranges and by Mont Blanc (15,732 feet). 
The village of Chamouni, which at that time was 
inhabited by chamois-hunters and shepherds, was 
poor and little known. In the summer of 1741, 
two Englishmen (Pocock and Wyndham) pene- 
trated into the obscure valley and made it known 
to the world. From that time, the number of 
visitors increased. Twenty years later, two Eng- 
lishmen made the first attempt on Mont Blanc, 
but did not reach the region of snow. Saussure, 
in his eagerness to study the Alps, also paid a 
visit to the valley, and ascended, within a radius 
of about two hundred and fifty square miles of 
the Alpine world* a number of peaks of average 
height, : On August 1 to 3, 1 787, finally, he made, 
in company with his servant and eighteen ex- 
perienced guides, the first successful ascent ox 
Mont Blanc, which undertaking he describes in 
his charming pamphlet, ‘ Relation d’im Toy age 
abr<ig4 A la uime du Mont Blanc en Aoiit 
1787- ; - , 

V Up to 1834 the ■ mountain was ascen&edonly 
•seventeen times, after that year more frequently, 
and now ascents are of common " occurrence. 

: This summer, the highest point of Mont Blanc 
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OUE HOLIDAY GHOST. 


was reached by two Russian ladies, the sisters 
Gortchakoff; they made the ascent in twenty 
hours. The ladies, who were accompanied by 
two guides, were enthusiastically received on 
their return to Chamouni, and almost buried in 
flowers. Amongst the 1032 persons who, up to 
the present year, have scaled Mont Blanc, there 
are a few other instances of ladies having success- 
fully made the ascent. Englishmen are most 
largely represented in the crowd who have suc- 
cessfully ascended the mountain. Since Saussure’s 
ascent, many routes have been discovered by 
which the summit may he reached much more 
easily and more quickly. At the present day, 
Chamouni is a beautiful village with many 
hotels, and is visited every year from June to 
September by thousands of travellers. The inha- 
bitants of Chamouni are indebted for their present 
prosperity to the intrepid traveller and scholar 
whom, they have honoured this year. 


OUB HOLIDAY GHOST. 


Two years ago, last July, my better-half, one 
morning after breakfast, came and placed her 
arms affectionately on my shoulders, and gazing 
. into my face, made the portentous remark : ‘ John, 
dearest, I don’t think you are looking half well. 7 

‘Really, my love ! 3 I replied with composure ; 
for I had never felt better in my life, 

‘No, dear. You look jaded and worn-out rather. 
You have been sticking too close to that horrid 
work of late, and I am sure you want a rest. 7 

Now, experience had taught me that these spon- 
taneous manifestations of sympathetic concern on 
the score of my health — which by a strange coinci- 
dence had recurred about the middle of every 
summer of our five years of married life — were 
the invariable preliminary to a proposal for a stay 
of some weeks in the countxy or at the seaside ; so, 
with a prompt and commendable appreciation of 
the situation, I rejoined : ‘That is to say, you 
mean that you are tired of Carlisle, and would like 
a change, eh? Well, I have been thinking about 
it myself, to tell you the truth, I suppose we 
must 'go somewhere. And what is the favoured 
spot that your ladyship would like to patronise 
this summer T 7 

‘John, you are an old dear ! 7 answered my wife 
with seeming irrelevance, but with great fervour. 
Then taking up a newspaper, she continued ; 
‘Look here— what do you think of this ? 3 pointing 
to the following advertisement : 

‘ Seaside Lodgings,— PorthpenUwyd, Pembroke- 
shire. To let, for any period between three and 
six weeks, during the temporary absence of the 
owner, a comfortable Cottage, furnished. Suitable 
for small family. Beautifully situated on St 
Bride’s Bay, in a village of three hundred in- 
habitants. Bathing and fishing excellent. Use 
of boat. ; Every convenience. Terms moderate. 
— Apply : X Z, the Post-office, PorthpenUwyd, 
R.S.Q* 7 

‘ What, in the name of fortune, 5 I exclaimed, 
‘possesses you to think of going to an out- 
landish place with an unpronounceable jaw- 
breaker ot a name like that ? Why, it will take 
ns two days fit least to get there ; and when we do 
get there, we may find ourselves in the midst of a 


land of barbarians, in the etymological sense, who 
won’t understand a word we say without an inter- 
preter. You would be tired of it in less than a 
week, and find it slower than Silloth. 5 

‘ Impossible, 7 said she .emphatically, as ^tlie 
recollection of a month spenWat that watering- 
place rose vividly before her mind. ‘No, dear ; I 
thought it would be such a thorough change for 
us. You know 1 7 ve always longed to go to 
Wales. And if the inhabitants are barbarians, as 
you call them, so much the more fun; we can 
have all the sensation of being on the continent, 
and getting misunderstood, for less than half the 
expense Besides, I don’t think it is such an 
outlandish place. I believe it is this Forth — 
what is it? — that I have heard Ethel Austin speak 
of as one of the quaintest, most delightful old- 
fashioned villages you could find. It was Forth - 
something, anyway ; and I know my coiisin Tom, 
who ' is in India, once went down as far as St 
David’s Head, and simply raved about St Bride’s 
Bay for ever afterwards. And I thought, dear 7 
(insinuatingly), ‘you always said you liked a 
quiet place, and that the racket of a fashionable 
resort was no change for you,’ &c. 

I caved in. To make a long story short, the 
matter ended, as every sensible reader has foreseen 
it would, in my writing to X Z (a gentleman, it 
turned out, of the uncommon name of Jones), and 
settling, after satisfactory inquiry, to take the 
house for a- month from the beginning of August. 
Accordingly, we left Carlisle at the apjCnted 
time, a party of four; the other two being Master 
Jack — the junior member of our family, a sturdy 
young gentleman of the mature age of three and a 
half — and his nurse, Maria Emma (prom ‘ Mariar- 
emmer’), who was his constant and devoted 
attendant. 

I resist the temptation to expatiate on the 
events of our journey, or to launch forth into 
detailed description of our travelling miseries, 
which culminated in the seemingly interminable 
ride in a crowded old-fashioned stagecoach along 
a road the nature of which has already been suffi- 
ciently and graphically expressed by the laconic 
description, ‘Sixteen miles and seventeen hills.* 
Very novel and romantic it was, no doubt, to sit 
on the box of a last-century coach, with tine horn 
of the postillion tootling merrily away to awaken 
the echoes all around, and the crack of the 
driver’s whip combining with the sound of his 
terrific guttural objurgations to stimulate the 
flagging energies of the horses to activity ; While 
away to our left stretched the calm blue expanse 
of St Bride’s Bay, sparkling and scintillating into 
myriad gems in the golden beams of the setting 
sun, as we sped up hill and down dale along its 
shores. All very poetical and stimulating to the 
imagination, no doubt. But one appreciates these 
things better when they do not come on top of a 
day and a half’s dusty railway travelling, and 
when one is not in a frame of mind which is far 
more concerned about supper than scenery. 

Well, we arrived at PorthpenUwyd at last, and 
found our cottage all oxxr fancy painted it, and : 
more. It was beautifully situated and no mistake, 
standing by itself, and overlooking a placid creek 
a furlong wide, which wound its way in a graceful 
curve between lofty cliffs, covered with a wealth 
of blooming heather and gorse for three-quarters 1 
of a mile inland. Mr Jones (alios X Z), a 
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pleasant-loolring old bachelor of fifty, was there 
to receive us, and did the honours that night with 
great courtesy, leaving on the following morning, 
after showing us rouncUgenerally, and seeing that 
we were comfortably settled in our temporary 
abode. 

Of the first week of our stay there is not 
xnucix to record except the usual series of seaside 
enjoyments— -the perfection of bathing in water 
as clear as crystal, boating and fishing of every 
kind in abundance, plenty of beautiful scenery 
to keep my wife's brush abundantly employed 
(Laura is fond of sketching), plenty of bright 
shells on the beach to be gathered diligently by 
the assiduous Mariaremmer for John junior J s 
delectation — in short, everything calculated to 
satisfy and delight people who can enjoy life 
under conditions of Arcadian and primitive sim- 
plicity. I will not dwell on these events, but 
hasten on to the climax of my story. 

On the eighth day, I think it was, after our 
arrival, my wife, who had gone down to the 
village, according to the established usage of 
Porthpenllwyd, to inquire for letters at the post- 
office, came rushing into the house in a breathless 
state of excitement, ‘ 0 John, who do you think 
is in the village ? * 

‘ Well* 1 should imagine, the Shah of Persia at 
least, or perhaps the Prime Minister, 3 1 suggested, 

I Don't be provoking. Ho ; Ethel Austin is 
herejj^he came last night, and was being driven 
to yWDavid’s, She has an aunt living there. 
But the horse fell coming down the steep hill 
leading into the village, and she and the driver 
i were pitched out. Fortunately, they were more 
| frightened than hurt ; but the shafts were 
| broken and they couldn't go on ; so she stayed 
I at the inn all ni glit. 3 
| Dear me, what a thrilling adventure 1 3 
| ‘Yes; and I’ve made her telegraph to her aunt 
| to say she is not coming just yet, as she has found 
i us ; and she is to stay 'with us for a few days. 

| She can have the middle room. W on 3 t it be 
jolly to have dear Ethel here ? 3 

e (3b, very, my dear. She will be nice company 
for you. But whokl have thought of her turning 
up in this unexpected kind of way? 3 This Miss 
Austin had been my wife’s bosom friend at a 
London boarding-school, and they had kept up 
the intimacy loyally ever since/ She was now 
about eight-and-twenty, and being of a warm- 
hearted sentimental nature, had lapsed, for want 
of a husband, into that gushing type of tender 
womanhood which indulges in idealistic theories 
d£ life, and is fond of discoursing largely about 
‘ sympathies, 3 and; ‘ affinities/ and 4 attractions/ 
and other subtle agencies: of the same mysterious 
kind. She was also a firm believer in spiritu- 
alism. I often used to wonder how her intense 
and effusive ^ nature, which poured itself forth 
penodically in sheets of densely written note- 
paper, could receive enough nourishment from 
Laura's brief matter-of-fact epistles to keep alive 
the sacred 'Marne of affection between them in 
her heart, But such, it seemed, was the case ; 

. . and Laura was, I: know, : glad to see her. ’ So, 
about noon, her travelling trunk arrived at the 
cottage, followed shortly after by its owner, who 
.received a ver^vhearty welcome from.: 

Laura declaring that she would have to stay a 
[ tebdght at bask And in this way Mks ,; Austin 




I became a temporary member of our small and 
I happy family. 

! As I said, that lady was a firm believer in 
spiritualism, of which we soon found she was a 
most aggressively zealous advocate ; nor was she 
| backward in proclaiming her views for our 
| edification both in season and out of season. It 
| amused me to argue with her and draw her out 
upon this subject, she used to get so eloquent 
| and enthusiastic. 

| One evening — she had been with us about a 
week, perhaps — we were sitting, we three, in 
the cosy little front sitting-room of. the cottage, 
looking out upon the sea in the twilight. It was 
a glorious night; and the harvest moon just rising 
above the Gribin hill opposite streamed in through 
the windows and lit up parts of the room with 
a 4 dim religious light/ leaving the rest in strong 
shadow. Jack had been put to bed, and Mariar- 
emmer was sitting sewing in the next room. 
Miss Austin was holding forth with her customary 
I enthusiasm on her pet topic. 

‘You may sneer as much as you like/ she was 
saying, ‘and marshal your materialistic arguments 
with all your ability ; but you will never per- 
suade me that the dwellers in the spirit- world do 
not still feel an interest in the scenes and associa- 
tions with which they were once familiar. Why, 
then, should not they be able, being untrammelled 
by any physical restrictions, to return and hold 
converse with those who were and are dear to 
them, and to make their presence known by 
certain external and material indications ? 3 

‘ Well, it rather puzzles me— -it may be my 
i obtuseness, of course— but I can’t quite make 
out how a spirit can make a noise, for instance, 
by rapping its shadowy knuckles on a substan- 
tial wooden table ; or what interest a staid and 
solemn ghost can take in playing frivolous pranks 
with fiddlestrings and slate pencils. 3 

‘Scoff away now, you unbeliever/ she retorted; 

6 perhaps even you will be convinced some day/ 

* Pooh — never. You may be sure that 5 My 

sentence was cut short by a crash as of falling 
I crockery, followed by a scream from the region 
of the pantry, and the next moment the do or of 
the sitting-room was unceremoniously burst open 
by Mariaremmer, who appeared with a look of 
terror on her white face and a candle in her 
trembling hand. 

‘0 master, missus ! 3 she gasped, ‘that I should 
ha 3 lived to see this night. 3 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ we chorused. 

‘There’s evil sperrits in the pantry/ said she, in 1 
a horror-struck tone of voice, 
i ‘ Rubbish l 7 1 exclaimed. * The only spirits in 
the: pantry I know of are good spirits— Home & 
Brmdle’s best Scotch^ in fact —forcing a joke. 
‘Maria Emma/ I proceeded sternly^ ‘if yon have 
! been meddling with those spirits, and let one of 
the bottles fall 3 — — 

| ‘ Ho, no, no/ interrupted she eagerly ; ‘ not them 
I sperrits at all, but them other sperrits what Miss 
talks about, what raps and makes noises. So true 
i as I’m a-standin? on this blessed spot, just now as 
I was a-carryin’ a plate into the pantry, I heered 
somethin 3 go rap, rap, rap, like that, three times. 

It did give me such a turn, and the plate dropped 
from my hand, and went all to smash on the floor. 

If I’d a-known as we was a-comin 3 to a house with 
uiteahny things like that in if 3 -~~ The sentence : 
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before, and settled down for the remainder of his 
days in Porthpenllwyd, his native place. He 
willingly consented to lend his little rough terrier 
Cymro for the purpose of the rat-hunt, which 1 
told him I thought was on hand, and came himself 
to see the sport. 

< If there’s any vermin there, 3 said he, ‘I } 11 back 
Cymro against any dog I know to give a good 
account of himself. 3 

. So we returned to the scene of action once 
more. 

Miss Austin refused to sanction our outrageous 
and sacrilegious proceedings by her presence, and 
Laura went up-stairs to comfort Mariaremmer, 
who had betaken herself to her room and hidden 
herself under the bedclothes, where she lay in 
momentary expectation of some terrible dmott- 
ment to the events of that night. 

Ho sooner had we got into the pantry and let 
the dog loose, than he went straight up to the 
corner I had indicated, and sniffing all round it, 
commenced barking, and showing other signs that 
his game was afoot. 

£ Something there, evidently, 3 said the captain. 

c Stay, 3 1 said. ‘I’ll move the old filter out of 
the way, for the dog to have a better chance ; 3 
and I lifted it up and placed it on a slab at the 
other end of the room. ‘How, then, Cymro, 
good dog. 3 

Strange to say, however, ‘Cymro, good dog/ 
took no further interest in that corner, but began 
capering wildly round and flying up at the slab 
on which I had placed the filter. 

‘Bust me !’ said the captain after a pause, with 
more force than elegance, ‘if I don’t believe 
there’s something inside that old concern. 3 

‘ Wait a minute/ I rejoined. ‘ Just keep the 
dog quiet/ Then I put iny ear to the outside of 
the filter. In a few seconds I heard unmistakably 
the tap, tap, and the scraping noise close to my 
ear. The mystery was solved. The ghost was 
indeed a rat, inside the filter. The question was, 
how had it got there, and how could it make that 
noise? On closer examination, we found that 
the filter was without a tap, and that the hole 
where the tap ought to be was choked up by some- 
thing hard and roundish. This turned out to 
be the joint of a good-sized bone about four 
inches long; and the conclusion was forced upon 
us that, incredible as it may seem, the rat had 
abstracted this bone from one of the dishes, carried 
it to the hole, and succeeded in dragging ; its 
burden in after itself until the thick end of the 
bone got too big for the passage, and stuck fast, 
thus making the rat a prisoner in its extraor- 
dinary retreat. The hone did not fit the hole 1 
all round where it was stuck, hut was only in 
contact with the filter at two places, so that, ! 
while sufficiently tight to resist the efforts of the i 
rat to expel it or drag it in altogeihexy the bone j 
; was still loose enough to admit of a lateral 
movement as on a pivot when touched at the other 
end ; and thus it was that the frantic struggles of 
the imprisoned rat produced the mysterious noises 
which had given, us all such a start. , . 

I was not long before informing the other 
inmates of the house that we had captured the 

S t, and I could not help adding maliciously to 
Austin : ‘ Ho • write for Mrs Anson. : to 
come ; we shall want her to interpret its mystic 
symbols. 3 - . J 


We did not think it safe to trust to Oymro’s 
skill and liberate the prisoner in the semi-dark- 
ness, so we placed the filter bodily in a tub full 
of water, and wishing the captain good-night, 
retired to rest. Hext morning, we extracted the 
dead rat from the filter, and all the family gath- 
ered round with interest to look on its remains. 

‘ Here lies the ghost of the pantry/ said I, ‘ more 
a ghost now than he was when he imposed on us 
last night/ 

‘ Only to think, now ! 3 said Mariaremmer. 

‘0 you wretch/what a fright you gave us ! 3 said 
my wife. 

‘Let me play wif his tail/ said Master Jack. 

Miss Austin looked rather foolish, but said 
nothing ; and during the remainder of our stay, 
the taphole of the filter was carefully bunged -up 
with a large cork. 

INCOMPLETENESS. 

Nor lie who first beholds tbe aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect fiower. 

He tends, he hopes ; hut ere the blossom blow, 

There needs a century of sun and shower. 

He shall not see the product of Ins toil ; 

Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Hid he not prune the boughs and dig the soil. 

That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 

Perhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 

Nought of its form and fragrance can foretell ; 

Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 

Eaith, passing knowledge, tells him lie does well 

Our lives, 0 fellow-men ! pass even so. 

We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain : 

The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 

May prove our labour was not all in vain. 

Hut what we sow we may not hope to reap, 

Perfect fruition may not seek to win ; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 

Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 

Let it be. so. TJpou our darkened eyes 
A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine, 

If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hairVbreadtk, nearer the divine. 

Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends ; 

Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire ; 

Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher, 

/Because so' great/'it -rntisfcljedhcoihplete, 

Have endless possibilities of growth, 

Strength to grow stronger/ sweetness still more 
: :: sweet, . ■ , 

Yearning towards God, Who is the source of both. 

CATHnniKE Guanx Euew. 


Prfnte&and Published by W. k It. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, Loxbon* and 339 High Street, EnmBCfBqH, 
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; have exactly altered our positions ; I was once full 
: of cruel speeches and unkind' acts, and you bore 
them with singular patience. Now, it is you 
who are cruel and unkind, and I do not cry 
;■ out, though you cause me great pain. 3 
| He did not answer her* but he said : C I will 
r not be seen driving you into St Kerian, as I 
| would not be seen driving you out of Exeter. 
You shall get out at this next inn. It is respect- 
able and clean. You shall stay the night 
there, and to-morrow come on with the carrier’s 
wagon. 3 

tWiil there be no one to receive me and 
show me where I am to go? 0 Biehard ! you 
are treating me very cruelly.’ 

{ I am treating you as you deserve,’ lie answered. 
‘My mother shall await your arrival and show 
you to your lodging.* 

He drew up before the tavern, that stood 
by itself where roads crossed. He took down 
her box and then something else from the inside 
■of the van. ' t ,Y 
‘What is this? 3 asked Josephine. ‘It is not 
mine j but it has “ Oornellis, passenger, Bt Kenan ’ 3 
. on it ; and— it — it looks like a sewing-machine. 3 
‘ It is a sewing-machine/ 

She stood and looked at him. ‘ You mean it 
as a present for me. You bought it in Launces- 
ton, because I said I would work as a dress- 
maker and so earn my livelihood.— -No ; I will 
not take anything you give me : send it back, 3 
He stamped with impatience. ‘ How perverse 
and proud you are ! — You do not alter ; you are 
always the same. I do not give you the sewing- 
machine. My poor little crippled Bessie shall 
give it you. Each of my children has a savings- 
bank book, and for every journey I make, some 
of the profits go into their little stores. Bessie 
shall pay for the sewing-machine out of her 
money. It shall be withdrawn from the bank for 
i the purpose. — Will that content you?’ 

Josephine thought a moment, and then, raising 
her great full eyes on him, she said : ‘Yes; I will 
take it from Bessie. — Bichard 1 if, as yon assert, 
I was the cause of her being injured, yet I am 
very sure her gentle little heart bears me no 
malice. You have told her that I crippled her, 
you have taught her to hate me - 

s Nr>,’ answered Cable hurriedly ; ‘I have not 
spoken of you, not uttered your name since I 
left Hanford. The children have forgotten your 
: : existence, 3 . 

‘ Let little Bessie come to me and I will tell her 
all I will /-.take. to myself the full blame, and 
then— -she will put , her dear arms round my neck 
; and. kiss me and forgive me. But you ~ 

c But I, 3 interrupted .Gable, ; 4 am not a child. 
Bessie does not know the consequences, cannot 
measure the full amount of injury done her. 

: If she could, she would never, never forgive you ; 
no he broke his stick in his vehemence— 
* never 1 If she had a head to understand, she 
v would say ; “ There ; are hours every day : that I 
suffer pain. I cannot sleep at night because of 
my back. That woman is the cause. I cannot 
run about and play with my sisters. That woman 
did' it,, I shall grow up deformed, and people 
will turn and laugh at me, and rude children 
point at and mock me. That woman brought this 
iipon me. 1 shall see my sisters as young maid- 
ens, beautiful and admired, only I shall not be 
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admired. That woman is the cause. I shall love 
with all the fire of my heart, that grows whilst 
my body remains stunted, my woman’s heart in a 
child’s frame — but no one will love me ; he whom 
I love will turn from me in disgust and take 
another in his arms. I owe that also to this 
woman.” — If she foresaw all this, would Bessie 
forgive you and love you, and put her arms 
about you and kiss you ? No ; she would get up 
on her knees on your lap and beat your two 
great eyes with her little fists till you could not 
I see out of them any more, but wept out of them 
! brine and blood. 3 Then he mounted the driver’s 
seat in front of his van, lashed the horse, and left 
her standing in the road before the inn with her 
box and the sewing-machine. 

Thereupon, a strong temptation arose and beset 
Josephine. Why should she go on to St Kerian ? 
—why sojourn there as a stranger, ignored by her 
own husband ? Why should she bow to a life of 
privation of the most trying kind, intellectual 
privation, if nothing was to be gained by it 2 She 
had reached the first shelf in her plunge, and the 
j golden cup was not there. Now, she was .diving 
| to a second and lower shelf, and she saw no pros- 
pect of retrieving what she sought on it. The 
shelf on which she had first lodged was in shallow 
water, within the light of the sun ; it was not so 
far removed from the social and spiritual life of 
the cultured class to which she belonged, as that 
into which she was now called to descend. On 
that other shelf there was ebb and flow, and now 
and then she could enjoy the society of her social 
equals, if not to converse with them, to hear their 
cultured voices, see their ease of manner, and 
enjoy the thousand little amenities of civilisation 
which hang about the mansion of a lady of posi- 
tion. She had been there as a mermaid belonging 
to both regions, half lady, half servant ; and very 
unpleasant, not to say repugnant to her cultured 
instincts and moral sense, as she had found the 
lower element which had half engirdled her, there 
was still an upper region in which she could 
breathe. Now she was to be wholly submerged, 
'to go down to the depth where only the unlettered 
and undisciplined swim, where only broad dialect 
is spoken, coarse manners are in vogue, and 
life is without any of the polish and adornment 
found in the world above the water-line. In the 
upper air, when she floated, she could hear the 
birds sing and see the flowers, and smell the fra- 
grance of the clover and bean fields ; below, she 
would hear nothing but strident tones, see nothing ; 
but forms uncouth, smell nothing but what is 
rank. Why should she make this second plunge ? 
Why— when she clearly saw that on this lower 
platform the golden goblet did not lie ? Would it 
be a final leap ? Would it necessitate a further 
descent into gul fs of darkness and horror ? ; No ; 
hardly that. Intellectually, there was no further 
dive. She could hardly find a voice below the 
ledge of the unreasoning, unread, untrained. 
Below that was the abyss ol nioral deiect, into 
which khe could not fall" 

In the old Assyrian poem of Ishiar, the god- 
dess is represented, descending through several 
houses into; Hades, and as she approaches each, 
the gatekeepers divest her of some of her clothing, 
■till she reaches Abadan, where she is denuded of - 
everything. Josephine was something like Ishtar 
—she was forced in her downward pilgrimage, at 
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every mansion of the nether world, to lay aside 
some of her ornaments acquired above. She had 
set forth with her mind richly clothed ; she was a 
refined and accomplished girl, passionately fond of 
music, with a delicate artistic taste, a love of 
literature, and an eager mind for the revelations 
of science. If she had an interest that came 
second to music, it was love of history — that 
faculty which, like music and colour, is inherent 
in some, is wholly deficient in others. To some, 
the present is but a cut flower, of fleeting charm, 
unless it have its root in the past, when at once it 
acquires interest, and is tenderly watched and 
cultivated. The historic faculty is closely allied 
to the imagination. It peoples a solitude with 
forms of beauty and interest ; it builds up walls, 
and unrolls before the fancy the volume of time, 
full of pictures. The possessor of these gifts is 
never alone, for the past is always about him, a 
past so infinitely purer and better than the 
present, because sublimated in the crucible of tlxe 
mind. 

Now, what struck Josephine above everything 
in the under- water world into which she stepped 
was the inability of its denizens to appreciate what 
is historical. They seemed to her like people who 
have no perspective, like half-blind men, who see 
men as trees walking. They had no clear ideas as 
to time or as to distance. Brussels and Pekin, 
foreign cities about equidistant, and Iceland and 
Tierra del Fuego, foreign islands in the same hemi- 
sphere. The Romans built the village churches ; 
but whether the classic Romans or the Roman 
Catholics, was not at all known : nor was it certain 
when Oliver Cromwell stabled his horses in the 
churches, whether in the time of the Romans, or in 
the Chartist rows ; neither whether Oliver Crom- 
well were a French republican or an Irish papist. 
Turkeys came of course from Turkey, of which, 
probably, Dorking is the capital, because thence 
came also some big fowls ; and necessarily Jeru- 
salem artichokes are derived from the holy city, 
or else why are they called Jerusalem artichokes ? 
In literature it was the same. Below the water, 
the denizens had heard of Bliakspeare, but didn’t 
think much of him ; lie didn’t come near Miss 
Braddon. Swift- — yes, lie wrote children’s stories 
— Gulliver’s Travels ami the Bolins. Thackeray i 
he was nowhere — not fit to hold a candle to Mrs 
Henry Wood ; there were no murders in his tales. 
In this subaqueous world, music was not ; if there 
had been stillness, it would have been well ; but 
in place of the exquisite creations of the great 
tone masters, sprang a fungoid, scabrous growth 
of comic song, Fillikens and his Dinah , Pop goes 
the Weasel^ and revivalist hymns. Josephine in 
descending so low left behind her everything that 
to her made life worth having. She must cast 
aside her books, lay down her music, her painting ; 
and be cut away from all communion with the 
V'ctes ;m=.-which ; all the roots of her inner life were 
planted. Was she called on to do this? What 
would come of the venture % 

' But then came another question : Gould she go 
back? To Hanford Hall and to her father? 
No ; she had taken her course with full deter- 
mination of pursuing it to the end. She would 
not return. She must follow what her heart told 
her was the right thing to do, at whatever cost to 
herself. Ishiar would lay aside every adornment, 
only not the pure white robe of her moral dignity. 


Before the last house, she would stand and wait, 
and not tap at that door, wait, and lie down tli ere 
and die, rather than return except at the call of 
Richard. 

CHAPTER LII, — THE SECOND SHELE. 

Mrs Cable was waiting before the door of the 
St .Kerian inn, where hung the sign of the Silver 
Bowly when Josephine arrived. She received 
her with stately gravity and some coldness. The | 
old woman saw that ” her daughter-in-law was ] 
greatly altered. Her girlishness was gone; wom- 
anhood had set in, stamping and characterising 
her features. She was thin and pale, and did 
not look strong. 

Mrs Cable led her to the village grocer and 
postmistress, a Miss Penruddock, and showed 
Josephine a couple of neat plain rooms, one above- 
stairs, a bedroom, and the other below as a 
sitting-room. Everything was scrupulously clean ; 
the walls were whitewashed, the bed and window 
furniture white, the china white, and the deal 
boards of the floor scrubbed as white as they 
could begot. Jose£ohine ? s box was moved up- 
stairs, and the sewing-machine put in the parlour 
below. Her landlady was in and out for some 
little while, to make sure that all was comfort- 
able, till the sorting-time for the letters engaged 
her in the shop. The atmosphere of the house 
was impregnated with the odour of soap, tea, 
and candles— a wholesome and not unpleasant 
savour. 

Bessie Cable remained standing in the bed- 
room ; her tall form looked unnaturally tall in 
the low room, of which the white ceiling was only 
seven feet above the white floor. £ Is there any- 
thing further you require?’ she asked. ‘I pro- 
mised my son that I would see that you were 
supplied with every requisite.’ 

Josephine looked at her, and drew beseechingly 
towards her, with her arms out, pleading to be . 
taken to the old woman’s heart. But Bessie ’ 
Cable’s first thought was for her son, and she 
could not show tenderness where ho refused recog- 
nition. v . . 

e I am sorry to receive you thus,’ said Mrs 
Cable ; ‘but I cannot forget how that you have 
embittered my son’s life, not only to himself, but 
also to me, his mother. X had looked forward to 
a peaceful old age, with him happy, after the 
storms and sorrows of a rough life. But he ship- 
wrecked his peace and mine when he took you. 

I daresay you are repentant ; the rector told me 
as much ; but the wrong done remains working. 
One year’s seeds make live years’ weeds, and the 
weeds are growing out of the sowing of your cruel 
lips.’ V " 

‘You also ! ’ cried J osephine. — ‘ Is no one to be 
kind to me — all to reproach me ? ’ 

‘You must make friends here.’ 

* But you— will you not be my mother, and my 
friend V 

1 Your mother— no. Your friend ! — not openly. ! 
That I cannot be, because of my son ; but; I will ! 
not refuse you an inner friendship. 1 believe 
that now you intend to do right, and that you 
have acted well in coming here.’ 

1 ‘ You think so?’ . ■ ' 

‘ Yes I am sure you have. You could in 
no other way have shown that you wished to 
undo the past’ B! ■ • : . 
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‘I am glad you say that; oh, I am glad! 
■Yesterday, I had a terrible moment of struggle; 
1 was almost about; to go away, and not come 
on here. How you have repaid me for my fight 
by these words/. 

‘ Bessie looked steadily and searehingly at her. 
‘I have had years of waiting for what could 
never come, f had ever an anguish at my heart, 
like a cancer eating it out. But that is over. 
It was torn out by the roots’ in one hour of 
great struggle and pain, and since then I have 
been at ease within. You have now your pain. 
Mine was different from yours. Mine grew ont 
of a blow dealt me. Yours comes because you 
have dealt blows. There is nothing for it but 
to bear the pain and wait. Some day the pain 
will be over ; but how it will be taken away, 
God only knows. I thought that mine would 
j never go; but it went, anil went suddenly, and 
1 have felt nothing since. 'Ho medicine can 
; heal you — only patience. Wait and suffer ; and 
in God’s good time and in His way, the pain 
will be taken away/ 

■ Josephine suddenly caught the old woman’s 
hand and kissed it. 

4 Db not— do not ! 5 exclaimed Bessie, as if 
frightened. 

‘0 Mrs Cable,’ said Josephine, ‘ I will wait. 

I —-And now, tell me another thing. I have said 
that I will, receive nothing of Richard till he 
will acknowledge me, I know I have acted very 
I wrongly, but I think he is too unforgiving.’ 

- ‘ It is not for me to judge my son or to 

hear any words of condemnation from you,’ 

‘ I do not wish to condemn him ; but I feel 
that his justice is prevailing over Ms mercy.’ 

‘ Whohardened him ? * 

‘I — 1 did it; and I am reaping what I sowed. 
I own that. But, as he will not receive me, 
will not season anything he offers me with love, 
am I wrong to refuse to accept aught of him ? ’ 

Mrs Cable did not answer immediately, but 
presently she said ; ‘ No— you do right. I did 
[ the same. I would not touch anything ; but then 
my case was different ; I was the wronged, not 
the wrongdoer/ 

‘More "the reason that I should refuse/ said 
Josephine with vehemence, 

: Again Mrs Cable considered; then said: £ Yes, 
that stands to reason ; the wrongdoer gives to 
the wronged one to expiate the wrong, the wrongs 
doer does not receive from the one wronged— • 
that would aggravate the offence.’ 

4 1 am. glad yon see this/ said Josephine.— 
1 Now— -what have' you ’ paid for my lodgings '! 
Ho said you had given a month’s rent, in 
advance/ , 

Mrs Cable coloured. i You shall not pay that ; 
indeed, you shall not. I engaged the room’s/ 

‘Because he asked you, I will not stand in 
his debt/ y .. 

‘I cannot receive money from you/ exclaimed 
Mrs Cable, * It would bum my fingers/ 

Then Josephine knelt by her box and opened 
it 4 We will come to an agreement another 

■ she said. ‘There is something in the 
m- of my trunk— the only poor remains of 

S Jittery I have brought with me. You shall 
e ’that, and some day if can be. cut up or 
WHHtfM Perhaps Mary may be married 
, —and then she shall have my old- wedding dress. 


I brought it from Hanford with me, not that 
I intended ever again to wear it, but it served 
me as a remembrancer. In it I was married, 
and in it I gave the last offence to my husband. 
Iii it I gained him, and in it I lost him. But 
I shall require it now no more. Take it, and 
do with it what you like. The silk is very good ; 
it was a costly dress. Eichard is building a 
new house ; the driver pointed it out to |ne as 
I came along— do not think lie had any notion 
how nearly i was interested in it. He said that 
Eichard Cable came poor to the place, and will 
soon be the wealthiest man in it. When he 
has his grand new house, his little girls must 
dress well as little ladies ; and Mary, when she 
is married from it, may wear my wedding dress. 
I trust she will be happier than I have been 
or am likely to be/ She looked up from the 
box. How large her eyes were, full of expression 
and intelligence — beautiful eyes, and now looking 
unusually bright and large because she was tired 
and thin and sunken about the sockets of the 


‘Have you been unwell V asked Mrs Cable. 

‘ No— only unhappy/ 

‘It takes a great deal of unhappiness to kill/ 
said Bessie meditatively. ‘ X thought sometimes 
I could not live, so great were my sorrow and 
shame/ 

‘I do not care much whether I live or die/ said 
Josephine. ‘Life is very full of trouble and dis- 
appointment, of humiliation and self-reproach to 
Tlipn. in mi nltp.rerl voice : ‘ Will von t;n.ko 


me/- — r riien, in an altered voice ; ‘ Will you take 
the dress B 

‘Yes/ answered Mrs Gable, still studying her 
face—* yes-— Josephine/ y 

A smile played over the face of the still kneel- 
ing girl. 6 It does me good to hear my Christian 
name again/ she said. ‘ At Bewdley, I was only 
“Cable.” I should be thankful now for Jdss-e-. 
phine, though, once I scorned to be so named/ 
She replaced her clothes in the trunk and laid 
the white silk dress on the bed. 

‘What is that? That is one of -Richard’s old 
handkerchiefs/ said Mrs Cable. 

‘Yes/ answered Josephine, lowering her head. 
‘I found it in the cottage after you were all gone. 
T will do up the dress in if, if "you will promise 
to let me have the old blue handkerchief again. 
I— I value it. I once laughed at it— just as I 
laughed at my name pronounced incorrectly, and 
at his boots.; and now— it is otherwise. I value 
the handkerchief ; let me have it again/ 

Then Mrs Cable took Josephine’s head between 
her hands and drew it towards her ; then checked 
herself, and thrust her offe. and said ; ‘I cannot, 
till my son acknowledges you ; it would not he 
just to him.’ 

Josephine sighed. The colour had fluttered to 
her cheek and her eyes had laughed ; and now the 
colour faded and the laugh wont out of her eyes. 

‘ Am I not to see the children V she asked. 

‘ I cannot forbid you seeing them/ answered; 
Bessie Cable; ‘but .you are not to make their 
acquaintance and be friendly with them. You 
shall make them all a new set of gowns and 
flecks ; you shall have their old ones as patterns, 
but must make them a size larger, as the children 
are glowing— that is, all but Bessie. ‘ I suppose 
that the dresses will have to be fitted ; then you 
may, touch them and speak to them ; but you 
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must liot kiss them or be friendly with them. 
Speak to them only about the fit of their j 
clothes/ I 

M am very hardly treated/ said J osephme. 

‘ You must consider — you have brought it on j 
yourself/ j 

‘Yes, I have done that, and I must bear my 
pain. — I shall see little or nothing of Richard V I 

4 Little or nothing, and he will not speak to | 
you. He is away a great deal now. We see him 
only at intervals ; and when he is at home, lie 
wishes to be left undisturbed with his children/ I 
Then, once more, Mrs Cable asked if Josephine 
had all that she needed ; and left, with the white j 
silk dress tied up in Richard’s blue handkerchief, 
when assured that nothing further was required 
except that which she was not empowered to 


THE LB. M, 7 NEWSPAPER ROOM. 

The new Newspaper Room, or ‘ White’ wing, : 
which has been recently added to the library of 
the British Museum, ' and which also includes 
additional accommodation for the departments of 
Prints and "Drawings, and Manuscripts, is one 
with which* perhaps, the outside public ought to 
be made better acquainted. To regular / readers’ 
its advantages are at once apparent. In the 
present . circular reading-room, erected in 1857, and 
without doubt the finest room of its kind in the 
world, it was, previous to the erection of the 
present Newspaper Room, a most formidable task 
to consult, say, a one or two years’ file of a daily 
London or provincial newspaper. Now, however, 
this is all altered ; and with specially constructed 
tables and desks, and with ease and quickness of 
supply, an immense saving of time and trouble 
has been effected. 

The new wing is situated at the. south-east side 
of the msd n building, on ground that was formerly 
occupied by the garden attached to the official 
residence of the principal librarian. It has its 
principal front in Montague Street; and in the 
solid and imposing style of its architecture, it 
harmonises perfectly with the character of the 
main building. The dimensions of this front are 
a hundred and twenty feet long, and forty feet in 
h eight. Two sides are then carried Westward to 
the walls of the old building. The fronts are of 
stone ; while the walls looking into the open court 
enclosed between the north and south sides are of 
glazed bricks, which secure abundance of light to 
the rooms- .looking out into it. The entrance for 
readers is through the Grenville Library, on the 
right of the great hall, at its conjunction with the 
■ ' King’s Library. 

The building consists of four separate floors— 
the basement, which is well lighted from without ; 
a ground-floor ; a mezzanine or middle-floor ; and 
.above tins, a gallery lighted from the roof. The 
disposition of the additional space thus, acquired 
•'by ':fhi:,triistees is at present somewhatas follows * 
The basement and the ground-floor on the north 
side are devoted to the present and continually 
increasing collection of newspapers published in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which has of late years 
entirely' outgrown the limited space formerly 
allotted to it in the basement of the circular 
reading-room. The ground and mezzanine floors 
side are given up to the department 


of Manuscripts, and afford every accommodation 
for the officials, and rooms for consulting special 
and valuable manuscripts ; and for the collation 
of texts, facilities of a greatly superior kind to 
those which formerly existed have been provided. 
The mezzanine floors on the front and north sides 
are devoted to the department of Prints, and 
Drawings, popularly known as the Print Room, 
which has only now acquired proper accommoda- 
tion and convenient exhibition rooms for the 
valuable art treasures it contains. Finally, it is 
intended to utilise the south section of the sky- 
lighted gallery for the occasional display of the 
several collections of works of art in glass, pottery, 
and porcelain. 

The foundation stone of this important addi- 
tion to the British Museum was laid by Dr 
Edward A. Bond, O.B., the principal librarian, on 
Saturday, September 23, 1882 ; and the opera- 
tion of building, occupied a period of nearly 
four years. The work has been executed, as 
was to be expected, in the most approved and 
substantial style, and every modern improve- 
ment has been introduced. The entire building 
is, as far as possible, fireproof, and constructed 
with iron girders and concrete floors.^ The wain- 
scotings are of oak, and the floors of pitch-pine. 
The cost of erecting the new building has been 
defrayed out of money bequeathed to the trustees, 
so long ago as 1823, by Mr William White, a 
gentleman who formerly resided in Tavistock 
Square, and. who, at his death, left them the 
reversion of a sum of <£63,941, to be used at their 
discretion, but apparently with a hope that it 
might be expended on an extension of the Museum 
buildings. After making provision for his son, 
the testator left his real estate and the residue 
of his personal estate ‘ unto the governors, for 
the time of that national institution, the British 
Museum. For from the nation my property 
came, and when I leave my son enougli to be 
a farmer, he has that which may make him 
as happy and respectable as he would be in any 
station/ A life-interest in the- legacy was, how- 
ever, left to the testator’s widow, which Mrs 
White survived to enjoy until the year 1879. 
The sum which fell to the trustees was then, by 
probate and other duties, reduced to J57,572. Of 
this sum, some eleven thousand pounds were laid 
out in the erection of a new Sculpture . Gallery , 
between the Elgin and Assyrian Galleries; four 
thousand pounds were judiciously expended in the 
erection of sheds in the inner quadrangle for the 
reception of sculptures previously housed under 
the colonnade of the front facade, and in the 
re-arrangement of the boilers, the construction of 
a new boiler-house, and generally in improving 
the ventilating and heating apparatus throughout 
the entire building. The remainder of the money 
was devoted to the erection of the Newspaper 
and other rooms just described. An inscription 
runs along the frieze on the principal front, in 
Montague Street : c Erected from Funds be- 
queatlml to the BaiTisH Museum by/WiLLMi: 
White, a.tx mdccclxxxiih / and it is interesting 
to notice the exact; wor<!e' 'ti^d by.Sfr^WMte'fu 
Ms will,: they are as follows— ‘The money and 
property so bequeathed to the British Museum I 
wish to be employed in building or improving 
upon the said institution,,- and that round the 
frieze of some part of such building, or, if 
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‘I am glad von say that ; oh, I f am glad ! 

. Yesterday, ’ I lut'd a terrible moment of struggle ; 
I was almost about to go away, and not come 
on here. Now you have repaid me for my light 
by these words. 5 

" Bessie looked steadily and searehingly at hen 
M have had years of waiting for what could 
never come. I had ever an anguish at my heart, 
like a cancer eating it out. But that is over. 
It was - torn out by the roots in one hour of 
great struggle and pain, and since then I have 
been at ease within. You have now your pain. 
Mine was different from yours. Mine grew out 
of a blow dealt me. Yours conies because you 
have dealt blows. There is nothing for it but 
to bear the pain and wait. Some day the pain 
will be over ; but how it will be taken away, 
God only knows. X thought that mine would 
never go ; but it went, and went suddenly, and 
I have felt nothing since. No medicine . can 
heal you— only patience. Wait and suffer ; and 
in God’s good time and in His way, the pain 
will he taken away.’ 

Josephine suddenly caught the old woman’s 
hand, and kissed it, 

‘Do not— do not ! ’ exclaimed Bessie, as if 
frightened. 

'* G • Mrs Gable/; said Josephine, ‘I will wait. 
—And now, tell me another thing. I have said 
that I will receive nothing of Richard till he 
will acknowledge me. I know I have acted very 
wrongly, but I think he is too unforgiving.’-' 

4 It is not for me to judge my son or to 
hear any words of condemnation from you,’ 

4 1 do not wish to condemn him ; but I feel 
that his j ustice is prevailing over his mercy.’ 

: 4 Who hardened him 1 ’ ' 

. 4 1 — I did it; and I am reaping what I sowed, 
I own that But, as he. will not receive, me, 
will not season anything he offers me with love, 
am I wrong to refuse to accept aught of him V 

Mrs Cable did not answer immediately, but 
presently she said : ‘No — you do right. I did 
the same. 1 would not touch anything ; hut then 
my case was different; I was the wronged, not 
the wrongdoer,* 

4 More "the reason that I should refuse,’ said 
Josephine with vehemence. 

| Again Mrs Cable considered; then said: ‘Yes, 
that-’ stands to reason ; the wrongdoer gives to 
the wronged one to expiate the wrong, the wrong- 
doer does not receive from the one wronged™ 
that would aggravate the offence.’ 

’- ‘I am glad you see this,’ said Josephine.™ 
% Now™- what have you paid for my lodgings? 
He said you had given a month’s rent in 
advance.’ . 

v Mrs Cable coloured, ‘You shall not pay that ; 
indeed, you shall not. I engaged the rooms.’ 

‘Because he asked you. ' I will not stand in 
. his debt.’ 

‘I cannot receive money from you,’ exclaimed 
Mrs Gable. ‘It would burn my fingers.’ . 

Then Josephine knelt by her box and opened 
it ‘We will come to an agreement another 
.way,’ she said. ‘There is something in the 
bottom of my trunk— the only poor remains of 
, my .finery I Rave brought/ ; with me. You shall 
§§|t "that, and some day it can be cut up or 
adapted for Mary. Perhaps Mary may be married 
II — -and' then she shall have my old wedding dress. 


I brought it from Hanford with me, not that 
I intended, ever again to wear it, but it served 
me as a remembrancer. In it I was married, 
and in it I gave the last offence to my husband. 
In it I gained him, and in it I lost him. But 
I shall require it now no more. Take it, and 
do with it what you like. The silk is very good ; 
it was a costly dress. Richard is building a 
new house ; the driver pointed it out to ,me as 
I came along — do not think he had any notion 
how nearly I was interested in it. He said that 
Richard Cable came poor to the place, and will 
| soon be the wealthiest man in it. When he 
| has his grand new house, liis little girls must 
j dres3 well as little ladies ; and Mary, when she 
is married from it, may wear my wedding dress. 
I trust she will be happier than I have been 
or am likely to be.’ She looked up from the 
box. How large her eyes were, full of expression 
and intelligence— beautiful eyes, and now looking 
| unusually bright and large because she was tired 
jand thin and sunken about the sockets of the 
eyes. 

‘ Have you been unwell 1 ’ asked Mrs Cable, 
i-..' ‘No— only unhappy.’ 

‘It takes "a great deal of unhappiness to kill,’ 
said Bessie meditatively. ‘I thought sometimes 
I could not live, so groat were my sorrow and 
shame.’ 

‘ I do not care much whether I live or die,’ said 
Josephine. ‘Life is very full of trouble and dis~ 

! appointment, of humiliation and self-reproach to 
j me.’-— Then, in an altered voice : ‘Will you take 
the dress ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Mrs Cable, still studying her 
face-— 4 yes— Josephine.’ 

A smile played over the face of the still kneel- 
ing girl. ‘ It does rue good to hear my Christian 
name again,’ she said. £ At Bewdley, I was only 
“Cable.” I should he thankful now for Joss-e- 
phine, though, once I scorned to be so named.’ 
She replaced her clothes in the trunk and laid 
the white silk dress on the bed. 

‘What is that? That is one of Richard’s old 
handkerchiefs,’ said Mrs Cable. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Josephine, lowering her head, 
j ‘ I found it in the cottage after you were all gone. 
I will do up the dress in it, if you will promise 
to let me have the old blue handkerchief again. 
I— I value it. I once laughed at it-— just us I 
laughed at my name pronounced incorrectly, and 
at bis boots and now — it is otherwise, f value 
the handkerchief ; let me have it again.’ 

Then Mrs Cable took Josephine’s head between 
her hands and drew it towards her ; then checked 
herself, and thrust her off, and said : ‘ I cannot, 
till .my son acknowledges : you ; it would not be 
just to him*’. ; ■ \ 

Josephine sighed. The colour had fluttered to 
her cheek and her eyes had laughed ; and now the 
colour faded and the laugh went out of her eyes. 

‘ Am I not to see the children ? 3 she asked. 

‘ I cannot forbid you seeing them,’ answered 
Bessie Cable ; ‘but # you are not to make their 
acquaintance and be friendly with them. You 
shall make them all a new set of gowns and 
frocks-j you shall have their old ones as patterns, 
but must make them a aize larger, as the children 
are growing— that in, all but Bessie. I suppose 
that the dresses will have to be fitted ; then you 
may touch them and speak to them ; but you 
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must not kiss them or be friendly with them. 
Speak to them only about . the lit of their 
clothes. 3 

‘ I am very hardly treated, 1 said Josephine. 

‘ You must consider — you have brought it on 
yourself. 5 

‘Yes, I have done that, and I must bear my 
pain.— I shall see little or nothing of Bichard V 

‘Little or nothing, and he will not speak to 
yon. He is away a great deal now. We see him 
only at intervals ; and when he is at home, he 
wishes to be left undisturbed with his children. 3 
Then, once more, Mrs Cable asked if Josephine 
had all that she needed ; and left, with the white 
silk dress tied np in Bichard’s blue handkerchief, 
when assured that nothing further was required 
except that which she was not empowered to 


THE NEWSPAPER ROOM. 

The new Newspaper Room, or ‘White 5 wing, 
which lias been recently added to the library of 
tlie British Museum, and which also includes 
additional accommodation for the departments of 
Prints and Drawings, and Manuscripts,' is one 
with which, perhaps, the outside public ought to 
he made better acquainted. To regular ‘ readers 3 
its advantages are at once apparent. In the 
present circular reading-room, erected in 1857, and 
without doubt the fi nest room of its kind in the 
world, it was, previous to the erection of the 
present Newspaper Boom, a most formidable task j 
to consult, say, a one or two years 3 file of a daily i 
London or provincial newspaper. Now, however, ■ 
this is all altered ; and with specially constructed 
tables and desks, and with ease and quickness of 
supply, an immense saving of time and trouble 
has been effected. 

The new wing is situated at the south-east side 
of the: main building, on ground that was formerly 
occupied by the garden attached to the official 
residence of the principal librarian. It has its 
principal front in Montague Street ; and in the 
solid and imposing style of its architecture, it 
harmonises perfectly with the character oi the 
main building. The dimensions of this front are 
a hundred and twenty feet long, and forty feet in 
height. Two sides are then carried westward to ! 
the walls of the old building. The fronts are of 
stone ; while the walls looking into the open court j 
enclosed between the north and south sides are of 
glazed bricks, which secure abundance of light to 
the rooms looking out into it. The entrance for 
readers is through the Grenville Library, on the 
right of the great hall, at its conjunction with the 
■ King’s Library. : 

The building consists of four separate floors — 
the basement, which is well lighted from without ; 
a ground-floor ; a mezzanine or middle-floor ; and 
above this, a gallery lighted from the roof. The 
^disposition of the additional space thus acmiired 
by the trustees is at present somewhat as follows ; 
tfhe basement and the ground- iioor on the north 
side are devoted to the present and continually 
increasing collection of newspapers published in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which has of late years 
entirely outgrown the limited space formerly 
allotted to it in the basement of the circular 
reading-room. The ground and mezzanine floors 
on the south side are given up to the department 


of Manuscripts, and afford every accommodation 
for the officials, and rooms for consulting special 
and valuable manuscripts j and for the collation 
of texts, facilities of a greatly superior kind to 
those which formerly existed fiave been provided. 
The mezzanine floors on the front and north sides 
are devoted to the department of Prints and 
Drawings, popularly known as the Print Room, 
which lias only now acquired proper accommoda- 
tion and convenient exhibition rooms for the 
valuable art treasures it contains. Finally, it is 
intended to utilise the south section of the sky- 
lighted gallery for the occasional display of the 
several collections of works of art in glass, pottery, 
and porcelain. 

The foundation stone of this important addi- 
tion to the British Museum was laid by Dr 
Edward A. Bond, C.B., the principal librarian, on 
Saturday, September 23, 1882 ; and the opera- 
tion of building, &c. occupied a period of nearly 
four years. The work lias been executed, as 
was to be expected, in the most approved and 
substantial style, and every modern improve- 
ment has been introduced. The entire building 
is, as far as possible, fireproof, and constructed 
with iron girders and concrete floors. The wain- 
scotings are of oak, and the floors of pitch-pine. 
The cost of erecting the new' building has been 
defrayed out of money bequeathed to the trustees, 
so long ago as 1823, by Mi* William White, a 
gentleman who formerly resided in Tavistock 
Square, and who, at his death, left them the 
reversion of a sum of ,£63,941^ to be used at their 
discretion, but apparently With a hope that it 
might be expended on an extension of the Museum 
buildings. After making provision for his son, 
the testator left his real estate and the residue 
of his personal estate ‘ unto the governors^ for 
the time of that national institution, the British 
Museum. For from the nation my property 
came, and when I leave my son enough to be 
a farmer, he has that which may make him 
as happy and respectable as he would he in any 
station/ A life-interest in the legacy was, holy-' 
ever, left to the testator’s widow, which Mrs 
White survived to enjoy until the year 1879. 
The sum which fell to the trustees was then, by 
probate and other duties, reduced to ,£57,572. Of 
this sum, some eleven thousand pounds were laid 
out in the erection of a new Sculpture Gallery 
between the Elgin and; Assyrian Galleries: four; 
thousand pounds were judiciously expended in the 
erection of sheds in the inner quadrangle for the 
reception of sculptures previously housed under 
the colonnade of the front facade, and in the 
re-arrangement of the boilers, the construction of 
a new boiler-house, and generally in improving 
the ventilating and heating apparatus throughout ■ 
the entire building. The remainder of the money 
was devoted to the erection of the . Newspaper 
and other rooms just described. ; An inscription 
runs along the frieze on the principal front- in 
Montague Street : ‘Erected . from . Funds ; be- 
queathed to the British Museum . .by Willie , 
White, a.x>. moccclxxxhi. and it is interesting 
to notice the exact words 'used by Mr White in 
his will: they are as follows — ‘The money and 
property so bequeathed to the British Museum I 
wish to be employed in building or improving 
upon the said institution; and that round the 
frieze of some part of such building, or, ij | 
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this money is otherwise employed, then over or 
upon that which lias so employed it, the words 
u Gulielmus W hite Arm. Britannitu clicavifc 1 8—” 
he carved, or words to that import. It is a little 
vanity of no harm, and may tempt others to 
follow my example, in thinking more of the 
nation and less of themselves/ The sentiments 
thus expressed may well be commended to the 
consideration of those who have more riches to 
I leave behind them than proper ways of fitly 
disposing of them. There are certainly not many 
ways of better obtaining a desirable immortality 
at so cheap a price as the endowing or building 
of a public library or an educational institu- 
tion. 

The various departments of the new building 
enumerated above are now in full working order, 
and available to readers daily as follows : May 
to August, till six ip.it ; March, April, September, 
and October, till five r.M. ; November to Feb- 
ruary, till four p.m. If, however, a reader should 
desire to peruse a volume of newspapers or of 
parliamentary Hep or ts— which are also now in 
the new room— he has simply to notify the fact 
to the superintendent, and at closing-time the 
volume desired will be sent into the large 
reading-rpom, where the reader can have it at 
his disposal till eight o’clock in the winter months, 
and seven o’clock during summer. 

As the reader passes through the corridor 
leading to the Newspaper Eoom, an attendant 
outside rings a bell, and he is confronted by 
an official, who inquires what papers are wanted. 
In a very brief space of time the volumes are 
laid before him, and a ticket taken for each, 
which is retained entirely. Not a moment is 
thus lost ; and as the tables are fitted witli the 
most approved desks or supports, writing mate- 
rials, and other necessaries, the reader can start 
work almost instantly. Of course, as under the 
old rules, only bound volumes of newspapers are 
available, so that, so far as weekly or provincial 
journals are concerned, they can only be had in 
yearly or half-yearly volumes. London and 
provincial daily journals, however, are generally 
hound lip in two-monthly volumes, and are there- 
fore more readily available. 

THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 

CHAPTER II. 

; It J was , hot wi thout some natural regret that 
; Abel removed to his new quarters, and vacated 
the humble rooms which had been his home for 
nearly half a century. He and Mary Nunnely 
at once became firm friends j and for the child 
Freddy lie conceived ah almost passionate fond- 
; ness, as old people frequently do for very young 
children. As for Mrs Itoding, she was all smiles 
and honeyed words, and. seemed as - if she could 
not do enough for ‘dear Grandad p while Matthew 
continued to go to and from business as soberly 
and punctually as heretofore. His house was an 
unpretentious one in a quiet street in Canohbury, 
so that Grandad whs able to spend his evenings 
as usual at his favourite tavern in the Essex Eoad. 
But this state of things was too good to last It 
was one of those years when an epidemic of specu- 
lation spreads far and wide, seeming to be in the 
very ah* men breathe; when the blood of every 


one who has money to invest, and ?o£ many who 
have none, goes up to fever-heat ; when every day 
blows its own gorgeous bubble, and no scheme is 
too rash or improbable to be greedily clutched at ; 
when one bogus Company alter another is gaily 
launched, and, like an argosy with golden sails, 
floats joyously for a little while over summer 
seas which are as treacherous as they are sunny. 
After a time the tornado bursts. One argosy here 
and there comes safely into port ; the rest founder 
in open sea, and ruin and desolation find their 
way into ten thousand homes. 

It was scarcely to be expected that Matthew 
Boding, who was a born gambler, should escape 
the prevailing contagion. His blood simmered ; 
his fingers itched ; his sleep was troubled with 
strange dreams ; in his waking hours he ^ saw 
visions ; the fever was upon him. In such piping 
times there seemed to him no reason why he 
should not turn his ten thousand pounds into a 
hundred thousand, or into as many more, for 
the matter of that. The feast was spread 
before him ; what a fool he -would be to stand 
bv and watch others devour it, and he starving 
meanwhile ! His previous experience at Liver- 
pool stood him in good stead. He entered the 
arena a trained combatant. His first successes 
served still further to turn his head. Deeper 
and deeper he plunged : thousands of others 
■were doing the same. He joined the directorate 
of several new Companies ; he even ‘promoted ? 
two or three schemes on his own account ; in 
the City lie began to be talked about as a rising 
man. Meanwhile, the business at Bankside was 
left more and more to take care of itself. He 
began to hate to go near the place. He took 
an office in Throgmorton Street on his own 
account, gorgeous with mahogany and plate-glass. 
Here, with the assistance of a confidential clerk, 
lie transacted _ his financial business; and here 
his new City friends were always sure of finding 
a magnum of champagne of some famous brand. 
His sober, somewhat old-fashioned garb was dis- 
carded in favour of one much more florid and 
effective. But of all this not a whisper reached 
Abel. The old man noticed that his son was gayer 
in his attire, but that was all ; Matthew went 
| and came with the same regularity as heretofore. 

! The first intimation of change burst on him like 
a thunderclap. It was his daughter-in-law who 
: broke the news to him one morning after break- 
fast. Matthew had taken a villa at Tulse Hill, 
and they were going to remove there in a fort- 
night’s time, : she told him. He merely said : 
‘Very well. At my time of life I don’t know 
that it matters greatly where I live/ But in 
his heart he knew that "it did matter. 

Abel opened his eyes very wide indeed the 
• first time lie went over the new domicife ft 
was a staring red-brick edifice of. fifteen or six-: 

; teen rooms, standing a little way back from, the 
road in its own grounds. Carte blanche had been 
given to an eminent furnishing firm to fit it up 
from garret to basement, and they had not 
neglected; their opportunity. Everything was m 
strict accordance with the latest canons in such 
matters, as. kid down by the highest— and most 
expensive — authorities. In the coachhouse, Gran- 
dad found a brand-new brougham for the master 
of the house,- and a brand-new : victoria for* the 
mistress of the house ; and in the stables, two 
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brand-new liorses. He could scarcely believe that 
he was not walking in a dream. The house had 
originally been occupied as a Seminary for Young 
Ladies, and a classroom had been built out at 
the back, with windows looking into the garden. 
This out-building had now been divided into two 
rooms, with a door leading from one to the other, 
and a side-door opening into the garden. The 
rooms in question had been fitted up for Gran- 
dad’s sole use and occupation. A short passage 
with green baize doors shut them off from the 
rest of the house. 

His daughter-in-law herself introduced him to 
the rooms. ‘Think how cosy and comfortable 
you will be here, with no one to disturb von 
or interfere with you, 5 she said. ‘You can come 
and go just as you like. You can smoke your 
pipe in the garden all day long. You know I 
strongly object to the odour of tobacco in the 
house. And then there is a door at the end of 
the garden by which you can get out into the 
lanes and fields at the back. You were always 
fond of rural rambles, I think, Sarah, the house- 
maid, will wait upon you and bring you your 
meals. We shall dine at seven in future; hut 
I know you like your cutlet and pudding not 
later than half-past one, I have had the furni- 
ture brought from your other rooms, because I 
am sure you are fond of old associations. Noth- 
ing has been forgotten that could in any way 
conduce to your comfort. 5 

> Nothing — nothing, 5 said Grandad dryly. Then 
in a lower tone lie muttered: ‘Buried alive— 
buried alive ! 5 

Mrs Boding’s sharp ears caught the remark, 
but she chose to ignore it. Really, old people 
are often excessively tiresome and difficult to 
please. As soon as he was left alone, Grandad 
sat down in liis easy- chair ; his head sank for- 
ward, and he covered liis face with his hands. 

5 Fool— -idiot that I have been! 5 he exclaimed. 
‘I might have known what would come of it.’ 
He sat thus for a long time, and then he wept, j 
for the first time since lie had stood by his wife’s j 
grave, more than forty years before. 

But next morning he was as brisk and chirpy 
as even Whatever thoughts might be at work? 
in his mind, he kept them to himself. He and I 
Freddy had a romp in the garden after break- 
fast, and then, towards noon, Grandad, with hat 
and coat elaborately brushed, sallied forth, and | 
hailed the first -bus that was bound for London I 
Bridge, How his heart warmed when he found 
himself in the Borough High Street 1 lie had 
not \ been there since he retired from business, j 
How strange everything . looked, and yet how 
familiar ! 'Quitting the ’bus at the bridge foot, j 
he walked through the Market, where the sales- 
- men had not yet forgotten 

their hats and bade him good-morrow, as in days 
gone by. The old man’s heart swelled within 
Mm. His errand to-day took him to a certain 
liumble ehophouse in an obscure street off Bahk- 
siide, where he knew that within five mirmtes 
’ more or less of a certain time he would not fail 
to find the person of whom he had coine in search. 
The individual in question was Peter Bunker, 
his old and faithful elerk^and bookkeeper, who 
had been in the service of the firm for upwards 
of forty years. And there of a surety lie found 
Peter, in one of the little partitioned-off boxes in 


which he dined six days out of seven, year in and 
year out. He was a little, prim, closely shaved 
man, about fifty-five years of age, with the defer- 
ential manners of one who all his life has filled a 
subordinate post and has no expectation of ever 
filling any other. He started to his feet with 
wide-open mouth when he saw Abel’s tall, gaunt 
figure enter through the swing-doors and advance 
along the narrow aisle with its sanded floor, peer- 
ing keenly from side to side as lie did so. ‘Mr 
Boding— sir I ’ was all the little man could gasp as 
their eyes met. 

Abel’s hand went out and gave the other’s 
a grip that brought tears into his eyes. ‘It’s 
such a fine day, Bunker, that I thought I would 
drop in and have a chop-and -mashed with you,’ 
lie said cheerily. C I knew to a tick when to 
find you here. I don’t know whether you or 
St George’s keeps befctei* timed 

Little more was said till Abel had finished 
liis chop. Bunker surmised that there must be 
some good reason for liis old master’s visit, but 
could only wait till he should be told what 
it was. ‘And now we will walk as tar as Bilbo’s 
and see whether he has any of his famous old 
port left. You must steal an hour from busi- 
ness this afternoon, Bunker, in memory of old 
times.’ 

So to Bilbo’s they adjourned, which was no 
great distance away. There they found a quiet 
corner where they could talk without being over- 
heard. Then was Bunker duly enlightened as 
to the reason of Abel’s visit, which was simply to 
obtain from the old clerk a trustworthy account 
of the present condition of the firm and business 
matters generally, now that a year had elapsed 
since the reins of power had. been transferred 
to other hands. The story told was one that 
might well have moved Grandad to the depths ; 
of his being. Whether it did so or not, Bunker ! 
had no means of knowing, for his auditor was 
one of those men who may be touched to the j 
quick without betraying it either by xyord or j 
look. He sat and listened to Bunker’s > recital | 
as quietly as though it were the most matter- j 
of -fact narrative in the world. He sipped his 
wine in a leisurely way, now and then interjectiiig 
a quiet ‘ Oh, indeed,’ or Must so,’ with an ocea- | 
sional question to eliicidate some particular point ; ' 
but for the most part listening in silence, with i 
eyes that were half veiled under;; their shaggy • 
brows. A/A 

After that first occasion, Abel made a point of 
seeking an interview with Bunker once a month ; 
of those meetings no mention was made to 
Matthewv Grandad -went quietly on his way, 
seeming to see and know nothing, and becoming 
day by day more of a nonentity in the establish 
ment "at Tulse Hill. Nearly all his meals were 
now taken alone in his own rooms, except when 
lie could smuggle Freddy and Mary in to tea on 
those afternoons when Mrs Boding happened to 
be out shopping or visiting. Often a week would 
pass without he and Ins son setting eyes on each 
other. His daughter-in-law had succeeded to 
admiration in her scheme for isolating him from 
the rest of the household. On Sunday, however^ 
Matthew always made a point of sitting for half 
an hour with? his father, On these occasions, no 
mention of business, matters ever passed between 
the two ; their talk -was confined to the leading; 
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! questions of fclie day, for of late, since lie had so 
| much time on his hands, Abel had become a great 
newspaper reader. N o hint ever passed his lips 
that lie had the slightest knowledge of anything 
respecting which he was supposed to know noth- 
ing. Bo " month passed after month, and, if it 
were possible, Grandad became more than ever a 
cipher in the household ; while Matthew Boding, 
like a swimmer buoyed tip with bladders which a 
pin- pride may at any moment cause to collapse, 
ventured farther and yet farther into the deep 
waters of speculation, on whose surface the sun 
still shone and balmy zephyrs played, while no 
cloud even as big "as a man’s hand uplifted 
I itself like a menace above the horizon. 

I And so we come again to Grandad’s seventy- 
second birthday, and to Bn if Boding and Mary, 
whom we left" so long ago walking together in 
: the direction of the post-office. 

‘ Why is it such a lucky thing that we have 
met this morning 2 ’ asked Mary for the second 
; time. 

‘Because, as you may or may not chance to 
know, this is dear old Grandad’s birthday, and 
[ I have made up my mind, despite both my father 
and my charming stepmother, to spend it with 
; him. When I nearly fell into your arms just 
: now, I was puzzling my brains as to how I 
should be able to obtain access to the enchanted 
: castle without the ogress who lias laid such a 
ban on me having the slightest suspicion that 
I was there. Happily, you have solved the diffi- 
culty for me/ 

r ‘Kxpliquez-vous, monsieur.’ 

; 1 As soon as you get back to the house, you 

j must see Grandad and tell him that I am coming. 

| Then, when the coast is clear and nobody adorn, 

| either you or he must unlock the door at the 
I bottom of . the garden that opens into the lane, 

! and there you are— -don’t you see ? 5 
i 4 The audacity of young men, of painters espe- 
cially ’ 

Ms something that surpasses belief/ 

‘Mrs Boding will be sure to hear of it through 
one channel or another/ 

‘I don’t care a rush if she does — after it’s 
over. I Ve a right to visit my grandfather, espe- 
cially on his birthday, and no one shall hinder 
me from doing so. A parcel addressed to him 
will be left at the house in the course of an 
hour or so. It’s only a game-pie and one or 
two other trifles. We shall be as jolly as sand- 
boys.— But oh, Mary, my darling, do — do contrive 
somehow to dine with Grandad and me! Toll 
a whopper for once. Say you want to go some- 
; where— shopping, or anything — then go" out as 
’ usual; and ITl let you in ten minutes later 
through the garden door / 

Mary shook her pretty head. ‘ Indeed, sir, I 
shall do nothing of the kind, not even for the 
honour of dining with -Perhaps, if Grandad 

were to ask 1 Ira Boding ’ 

4 ITl get the old boy to do it She can’t be 
such/a curmudgeon as to refuse him on his birth- 
day.— You don’t' ask me what I’ve got in the 
parcel under my arm/ \ ' /'■■■•■■ T? 

‘I was always taught that little girls should 
' ' never ask questions/; v-/ v/y-ffiy ■. G-iV,/ 1 T V/T To 
‘That doesn’t keep you from being inquisi- 
tive ; BO, to save you from dying of curiosity. ITl 
rj tell you. It’s a little water-colour sketch Xhre 


done, as a birthday present to Grandad, of an 
old water-mill close to where he was horn. I Ve 
heard him say that when he was a boy lie would 
stand by the" hour watching the slowly turning 
wheel and the white flashing water; and when- 
ever he goes down to Cumberland lie never fails 
to visit the old mill/ 

‘He will be delighted with it. It will make 
him feel that he is not quite forgotten/ 

‘Dear old boy ! I wouldn’t for the world have 
him feel that he is neglected. — But 1 Ve some- 
thing else to tell you. As the gourmands are 
said to do, I ’ve kept my bo7me bouche till the 
last. I ’ve good news, my pretty one— great news 
—glorious news ! “Special edition.” Can’t you 
guess what; it is 1’ 

Mary turned a face to him that blushed, and 
paled, and then blushed again. c You ’ve not 
she said, and then stopped. 

* Yes, I have,’ he laughed. * That’s just it/ 

‘You’ve not sold ’your picture, 'Buffi I ’ she 
gasped. 

‘ Haven’t I, though ! But I have, and got a 
commission for another into the bargain. An 
American millionaire — a splendid fellow, — No 
haggling; cash on the hail. — Molly, my darling, 
we’ll be wed in six months from "to-day, or my 
name ’a not Buff Boding. Bum-ti-tum-toofcle ! ’ 

_ If they had happened to be anywhere but 
in the public street, lie would have taken her 
in Ids arms and kissed her then and there. 




II A B B I T C U IT S A D 3. N G. 

Many of our readers will probably have heard 
and read much about the ravages of poor 4 hiumy ’ 

■ upon the sheep-runs of New Zealand, Victoria, 
and other colonies; hut some particulars of the 
manner in which ‘the pest’ has been dealt with 
with a view to its suppression may prove readable. 
Let us then endeavour to give some description 
of a rabbit-war, so to speak, of which we had some 
experience. The work was carried on upon a run 
of one hundred thousand acres in the. South or 
Middle Island of New Zealand, which had become- 
so overrun with rabbits that the sheep -flock had 
been reduced from eighty thousand to forty-live 
thousand, through the inability of the land to 
support the larger number, owing to the amount 
of grass consumed by the rabbits. It is com- 
monly related on the station triad about five years 
before the time of which we arc writing. It was 
a difficult matter to find a rabbit anywhere on the 
run, and that the manager once reproved one of 
his men for taking out a gun to try and shoot 
one of these animals, saying, that if the raid cm 
were indiscriminately limited, It -would soon be 
impossible to get one for dinner. And yet so 
great was the 'increase during these succeeding 
live years, that the owners of the station found 
the carrying power of their land reduced by 
nearly one half, and were at their wits’ end for a 
remedy. 

Various moans wore tried for reducing the 
numbers of the rabbits. Slew wore engaged to 
breed ferrets on the run and turn them loose;' 
other men were allowed to camp upon the run 
and keep large packs of clogs to wage war upon 
them, and were paid liberally for the skins they 
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obtained ; while others were similarly encouraged 
to kill them with guns. But: notwitlistanding 
• all these measures for their suppression, the 
! rabbits continued to increase till their numbers 
! seemed limitless. 

In the early days of this trouble, the squatter 
concerned himself only about the slaughtering 
of bunny, and paid no heed to the value of the 
I skins. ^ It was the custom to pay those engaged 
I in killing them a certain price, from a penny up 
to two shillings and sixpence— according to the 
| thickness of the rabbits on the land— for each 
! tail or pair of ears brought into the homestead. 

! In this regard there is a story told of two parties 
| of 4 rabbi ters’ who were engaged upon adjoining 
| runs, on one of which the owner paid for the tails 
i delivered to his storekeeper, while on the other 
! a similar price was paid for the ears. These 
j worthies hit upon the device of meeting at the 
boundary fence and exchanging ears for tails, 
i Thus, each gang was paid for all the rabbits killed 
! upon both runs, and hence every rabbit killed 
I was paid for twice. This nefarious pracfci ce was 
j carried on for some time before the victimised 
j squatters discovered the fraud. 

I In course of time the value of the skins was 
| recognised ; and now millions are shipped annu- 
| ally to the London market, where they command 
| a good price, and are made up by the inarm- 
| facturei’8 into a large variety of - articles of female 
; adornment, such as muffs, capes, trimmings, and 
the like ; besides which, it is said that the skin 
is tanned and made up into an imitation kid. 
Besides the common gray rabbit, so well known 
in England, there are in New Zealand some very 
pretty varieties. Notably, there is what is known 
as the 1 silver grayd The fur of this species is a 
| mixture, in varying proportions, of black and 
| white tails. For these, nearly double the price 
j of ordinary skins is paid by the skin-dealers. 

; Besides the silver grays, which are sometimes 
almost white, and at others nearly black, there 
are also many pure black rabbits, and a few quite 
j white. There are also in some parts black rabbits 
| with' brown spots. f .h 
■ The method of faking and preparing the skins 
! is as follows : the skin (Jacket) is taken off with- 
out being split up in the usual way. The skinner 
places his foot upon one hind-leg, 'and holding the 
other in liis left hand, slits the skin with his 
knife across from leg to leg ; he then disengages 
tile skin from around each hind-leg, and planting 
his foot upon both of these, pulls the whole skin 
up over the body of the rabbit, precisely as a 
footballer takes off his buttonless jersey. The 
skin, is thus turned inside out ; and a skilful 
skinner will, with a sharp pull, unless the rabbit 
be very old and tough, strip the whole skin, 
s dragging the head and fore-paws through without 
any further aid from his knife. But in some 
cases he will have to cut round the neck and fore- 
paws : before he can disengage the : hide. • The : 
speed with which men and’ boys who are accus- 
tomed to the -work can strip bunny of Mb jacket 
is almost in credible.: . 

. Having taken off tbe skin, the rabbiter, unless 
he wants it as food for his dogs, leaves the carcase 

S ing where he found it ; and again turning the 
in so that the fur side is outward, strings it 
upon a strap hanging round his neck, or upon his 
belt, and goes on in search of more spoil. 


The methods already spoken of, shooting, and 
hunting with dogs . mid ferrety having proved 
wholly inadequate to meet the case, other methods 
had to be sought ; and at last the expedient of 
laying poisoned grain was hit upon. In the direc- 
tion of poisoning, many experiments were made 
with different and uncertain results. Carrots pre- 
pared with arsenic were used, ami are still in great . 
favour in many parts, and both wheat and" oats 
were 4 phosphor ised/ as the professional rabbiting 
term goes. At first, the poisoned grain was placed 
upon the ground indiscriminately in large heaps, 
with the result that many sheep and cattle : ate 
it and were killed. This seemed to present an 
insurmountable obstacle to its use ; but further 
experiments^ led to the plan of putting down 
the grain in small quantities in each, place, ! 
not greater than a tea-spoonful, which resulted 
very successfully. Oats are generally used in 
preference to wheat. This was the method by ; ! 
which poisoning with pliosphorised oats is carried 
on, as observed by the writer on the station 
referred to above. Provisions.' ' were;-' ; made : for 
employing twenty-five men constantly for twelve 
months in laying poison. These, provided with 
four large tents, measuring ten feet by twelve 
feet, and under the supervision of tile head- 
shepherd, were set to work upon a carefully 
devised plan. In these days of ‘wire-shep- 
herds/ as they are called— that is, wire-fences 
— termed wire-shepherds because they take the 
place in a large degree of shepherds or 4 boundary- 
keepers,’ who in t£e old days had to be employed 
by the squatters to keep the sheep from straying 
in far greater numbers than at the present day; — 
a sheep-run is always divided into a number 
of sections, often several thousands of acres in 
extent, called 4 paddocks/ Tlie ‘poisoning gang 7 
would be taken to a convenient' camping-place 
in one of these paddocks and there quartered. :: 
A well-sheltered nook would be selected con- 
tiguous to a creek, of which there were, several 
on the run, and here the camp would be pitched. 
The four tents, for which the poles, pegs, and 
all '- necessaries- would be -.earned' .-from : camp; to 
camp, would be set up ; quantities of dry fern, 
reeds, creepers, or grass, ;is the locality might 
provide, would then be cut and spread upon 
the floor for • bedding ; and on the top of this 
each mini would spread his blankets. To: each 
tent six men were apportioned, four of whom 
had to lie side by side across the inner half ; 
while the other two lay in like manner, occupy- ; . 
ing one -half of the outer portion. 

Now to attempt a description of the method by 
which bunny was attacked. Let ns suppose that 
it was planned first to poison, say, No. 1 paddock. 
Some weeks before the war began, the bulk of the 
fiock wore turned into this paddock to eat the 
grass close down, so that the rabbits should have 
but little choice of food when the poisoning began* 
Next, the camp was pitched in this No. 1 pad- 
dock ; and then, the sheep having been moved 
on to the paddock next Intended: to-be ^operated 
upon, work-, was commenced iff (earnest.,- . The 
poisoned oats were prepared at the home station, 
and sent out to the rabbiters upon pacldioxves. 
At one time, the oats and. phosphorus were boiled 
together in an open vessel ; but as the fiunea were- 
found to be injurious to the men who super- 
intended the operation, cylindrical boilers with 
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herme-fcteal covers were contrived revolving upon an j 
axis. These cylinders, lying horizontally between 
upright stanchions, and turned with a crank, each 
capable of holding about two sacks of oats, were 
filled with a mixture of grain, phosphorus, and 
water in certain proportions. The cover having 
been sealed up, a fire was lighted beneath the 
boilers, which were kept slowly revolving while 
the contents boiled for a certain length of time. 
The poisoned oats thus prepared having been 
brought to the scene of operations, the next busi- 
ness was to distribute them for the delectation 
of poor unsuspecting bunny. For this purpose, 
each man was provided with a semicircular tin 
about six inches deep, with a diameter of about 
eighteen inches. Each tin was fitted with, an 
overarching handle, passing from the centre of 
the diameter, or flat side of the tin, to the centre 
of the circumference, or curved side. Through 
this handle a strap would be rove, by which means 
the tin could be slung over the shoulder in such 
I a way that the flat side might rest against the 
bearer’s left hip ; the semicircular shape being 
designed for convenience in carrying. Each tin 
j would hold: from fifteen to twenty, pounds, of oats 
—nearly half a bushel. Each man carried in his 
right hand a light stick about two feet six inches 
long,, with a piece of tin bent in the shape of a 
spoon, and about the size of a teaspoon, fastened 
to one end. Thus accoutred, and, with a tin bottle 
full of tea, and a little bread and moat in a hand- 
kerchief, slung to his belt, for the mid-day meal, 
the rabbiter would £ fall in J alter breakfast every 
morning at eight o’clock to begin the dayk 
work. 

, On completing one paddock, drays would be 
sent from the home station to transport the whole 
of the impedimenta to the camping- place in the 
next, and so on from time to time. Nothing 
but absolutely perpendicular cliffs, which were 
sometimes met with, was allowed to divert the 
line of march. Sometimes the men would be 
;; climbing up steep mountain sides, at others pick- 
ing their way gingerly, at no small risk of break- 
ing their limbs, along the faces of steep sidings 
l and cliffs; and anon they would be crossing 
creeks or threading their way through clumps 
of 6 bush’ (wood). At times, when a piece of 
country had to be attacked where there was very 
heavy tussock-grass or scrub, a day or two would 
be given to '‘burning off’ before laying the 

So much for the business of putting the poison 
down for the rabbits. ' Now what about securing 
the skins % For this purpose, a contract was let 
■to three men, who, in the guise of ‘camp-fob 
! lowers/ as they might he termed, followed the 
j rabbi tors from place to place. Theses men were 
provided with tents and wires for stretching their 
skins, and were paid by the station owners one- 
ami-sixpence a dozen, for all skins brought in 
properly dried and tied up in dozens. The con- 
tractors employed two boys to help them ; and 
all dive used to spend the day from early in the 
morning until nearly dark scouring the country 
j ever which the poisoners had passed the 'day 
j' before, and taking the skins from the carcases, 
j Then, upon their- return to camp,. they would all 
| have to sit up far into the light stretching and 
|p||§i day. ! 

j This gang had to pay the station for its pro- 
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visions. The collections of skiraL 'Yuli 
vary from one hundred and Fifty 1^. ^3- x Q 
hundred per head, men and boys, 
the abundance of the rabbits in different 
The gatherings would rarely fall short of /^Kti 
hundred and fifty a head, from which it wuSf 
be seen that these men were earning handsome ' 
wages. The writer on one occasion walked six 
miles, to and from a certain patch of ground 
that had been poisoned a day or two before 
(three miles each way), and skinned one .hundred* 
and twenty rabbits between breakfast-time ai jp 
! mid-day. The skins collected do not represl||j 
all the rabbits killed. Many hundreds die un**u 
ground, and numbers are torn to pieces b^ 
hawks and seagulls, which congregate in 4 J ; an# 
mous numbers from all directions upon c 
country.’ y>. 4 

From the foregoing, it may be seenfst it/ 
ravages of the rabbit really mean, thoiiifodfp sit©" 
innately, we have not all the figurjl 
necessary for making an accurate slat | aU( q got P 
first glancing at the loss to the stafcgain; A# i 
through the reduction of its iioc h Jt f e ] low. —.#8 f 
thousand to forty-live thousand m m y darlitid" 
review roughly the weekly cost |" : -to-dtvy 
war alone : Overseer, being the ■ “ t um -tootlp, V**# 






a ‘paid’ yearly hand. Twenflg anvwhen * SHI 
twenty-live shillings each, have talj I IS 

man lo juvpare juji-u, XL an ; { [ ? * , 

at. twenty- live shillings eac dfT 
thn ^gno men 

two mtmm iii $ti i 

pliorus (quantity used and price not lniowrx) ? F u V ; 
£5 ; bonus to men for collecting skins— say, tfons^. 
men and two boys collect three hundred n the 
daily — for week, nine thousand, or seven him with 
and" fifty dozen at one shilling and sixp b;bk\ 
£56, os. Thus, roughly speaking, this station 
was expending weekly £138, S)s. 6d. in pro- 
tecting itself against loss from the continual 
increase of the rabbits, which threatened soon 
to take entire possession of the whole country. 
From this total have, of course, to be deducted 
the proceeds of the skins in London, which 
may be calculated, we think, after allowing for 
all ' shipping and home charges, at about two 
shillings and sixpence per dozen. This would 
give £93, 15s. to be deducted from £138, 9s. (kb; 
leaving a weekly charge upon the station of 
£44, 14s, (kb But this, it must be remembered, 
is a very rough estimate, and is probably a good 
deal below the actual cost. In allowing a col- 
lection of three hundred skins -per man and boy 
daily, we have probably far exceeded the mark'; 
and” it will be seen that any material reduction 
here would alter the figures considerably. Then, 
again, the estimate of seven per head 

for rations is probably an under-statement, as is 
also the item of live pounds for phosphorus. 
Moreover, n<> estimate has been made for wear 
and, tear of touts, cooking utensils, horse-flesh, 
drays, and harness, die. ; nor for wages of men 
packing, counting, pressing, and carting the skins, 
and getting firewood and so on. " 

But enough has been written to show what 
a serious matter the ‘rabbit ! pest’ is to the 
squatter and to the country; and we trust this 
paper may prove of some interest to English 
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THE LOST ISLAND. 


readers. It should be mentioned that in Am- The name is commonly held to mean ‘holy isle} 
tralia the rabbit skins are of no value whatever, and to harm been given the island from the fact 

Ssssss °“fr 

ultimate result of the. crusade we have cndea- or hermitage. It seems just as probable, 

voured to describe was highly satisfactory, the however, that the name is derived from Hela, the 
run being virtually clearedr of rabbits for the ^ orse goddess of death. Be that as it may, 
time being. Nevertheless, it will be a perpetual tradition tells that Enhallow was once an invisible 
charge upon the station to keep them under, as island, only appearing amidst the foam of the 
a year or two of neglect would bring about again roost at certain times, and vanishing again before 
the same state of things. And this is true of it could be reached by mortal foot. It came to be 
the greater part of the South Island of New known in Bousay—how, we have not been able to 
Zealand and many parts of Australia. The discover— tliat if any man seeing Enhallow took 
rabbits are a constant source of anxiety and iron in his hand and kept his eyes fixed on the 
1 annoyance, and unflagging vigilance is necessary island till he landed upon it, he would reclaim it 
I to keep them in check. from the sea for ever. This was done at last, and , 

| __ _• v . Enhallow has remained visible and tangible ever 

. . since. . v 

THE LOST ISLAND, But for the adventurous there is hope still. 

Somewhere near Enhallow there lies anothor | 
A legend of ORKNEY. island, unseen of men for more years than can 

^ ,r ci. rtJ be reckoned. This is the story of Its last appear-! 

.Moot; people have heard of the Standmg Stones ance> as toM me by a nat iye of Eousay, one who 

I °* tennis m Orkney. In a silent circle they has seen the fairies and heard the wild strange j 
stand amid the solitude of the moor, silvered with music of the sea-folk. 

j. the lichens of dead centuries. Tourists come and One day, very many years ago, a young girl j 
I gaze on them, picnic beneath them, and speculate went tip to the hill opposite Enhallow to cut j 
vaguely j as to how they came there. Antiquaries Bor day’s work done, she was sitting ; 


vaguely as to how they came there. Antiquaries P ea ^ s * Her days work done, she was sitting 

also gaze, and proceed to evolve from their inner res ^ n S 01 * f ie heather, when a strange man 
** * • came up to her. Alter a little talk, he asked 

• ^ Kf the oxyn hQY tQ * 0 him ; and though she refused at 

of the stones. But the annals of the country- fj i’st, he gained such power over Tier that he 
j side have no legend of the race which raised them. m dde her come. When night came and she did 
I All over the islands are the vestiges of some busy not return, her people became alarmed, and set 
tribe who dwelt half underground, and have left out to seek for her. High and low the whole 
to the worms and the rats their buried dwellings, island was searched, but no trace found of the 
| .known now as ‘Brooks.’ Yet the strange fact W*Wg maulm. The womler passed away, md 
remains, that, while these peoples, are utterly for- Matters iell back into their old course. 

... / , T ’• „„„ t . m time alter this, the father and brothers ot the 

I by then- successors the s^ll earlier tabes ^ gM ^ ’ ollt to fish. They were somewhat 

who made teXTible the islands of old, have left to the west of Enhallow, when a thick fog fell 

j their traces in tire popular legends with which on the sea, so thick they could not tell where 
| the Orcadian children are kept quiet in the long they were. At last their" boat touched land ; and 
| dark winter evenings. on going ashore, they found themselves, as 

There lies on a moor not very far from Stennis they thought, upon Enhallow. Going a little 


| mu ten hums on. xnac sione muse nave oeen to their gaTptiae ~ ^ ne other than their tefc 
j there for generations before those which have onto daughter and sister In the person of the ‘ good- 
lasted man’s memory at Stennis, and yet the very , wife.’ She took them in and gave them food, 

| name of the man through whose quarrel it came ami told them she was married to a * sea- man J and , 

’ there is imforgotten. Cubby Buo was a bit of living with him here. As they w T ere sitting, the 
an engineer in liis way, and determined to raise door opened, and ‘ a great brown wisp’ came 
a connecting mound between his own island of rolling in and went ‘ ben.’ (A £ wisp ’is a huge 

Bousay and the smaller isle known as Wyie or ff oi trusted heather-rope which is used m 
T ,, £ t _ ,, r . i , Orkney for thatching purposes.) In a few 

Yeira. In the pndnof his strength ^ he took too Chutes. a handsome young man came ‘ but,’ lie' 
great a load of earth and stones m his creel, was introduced as the husband oi the ^yn ting 
stumbled 'and fell, and lies to this day under the woman, and welcomed lier 'friends very kindly, 
mound which lie was carrying. Two more wisps came in while they waited, 

His island of Bousay seems to have been a and from each of them ^cailie .'forth 'ft sea-man, wlio 
haunt of giants, fairies, and supdrnatbal haA 

people of all kinds. It is separated from the Bte house, the father asked his daughter to 
Mainland of Orkney by a narrow strait, through ret « rn EGUSa f. 

winch rims a furious tide. At certain hours of j_ eaYe him. She gave her father, however, a knife, 
the day, two tides meet here, and their meeting- and tolcI Mm he kept ft Ms fishing would 

place, known as Enhallow Boost, is one wild never Ml, and he would be able to visit her when- ; ; • 
whirl of foam anil leaping spray. In the middle ever he wished. After a tender farewell, the | 
of the roost lies the little green isle of Enhallow. Bousay men pushed off into the mist ; but the 
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old man somehow let the knife slip, and it fell 
into tile sea. In a moment the boat touched land 
on llousay ,* hut the island and its mistress have 
never since been seen. 


HY DEO PH OBI A. 


Gf all the diseases to which man is liable, hydro- 
phobia, the disease which follows consequent upon 
the bite of a rabid animal, is surely one of the 
! most dreadful. Its associations in our mind are 
such that the very mention of its name is suffi- 
cient to cause art involuntary shudder. There is 
the sickening and often prolonged uncertainty, 
alter one has been bitten, as to whether the disease 
will manifest itself or not ; and then, when once 
the symptoms declare themselves, the horrible 
certainty of a most awful death. Yet-, though the 
deadly characteristics of the disease are so well 
known, until lately but very little was understood 
as to its real : nature, and as a consequence, 
there were no means for its certain cure or pre- 
vention, once the virus was present in the system. 
The most erroneous ideas prevailed, and indeed 
many of them still prevail, with respect to hydro- 
phobia. For instance, it is supposed by many th at 
it is more prevalent in hot than in cold weather * 
hut tills is not so, for it is known in the arctic as 
well as in the torrid regions, though, strange to 
say, it is not known, so far as can be ascertained, 
in Australia or Few Zealan cl. Again , the mad 
clog is not afraid of water, as is often supposed, 
but would drink if it could : it is the spasms in 
its throat which prevent its doing so. Then, 
there was the popular superstition —which seems 
now, however, to have nearly died out— that if a 
perfectly healthy dog bit a person and afterwards 
went mad, the person bitten would also go mad 
and die. It would be difficult to say how many 
dogs, quite innocent of any taint of hydrophobia, 
have been sacrificed to this unreasoning super- 
stition, the natural corollary of which was, that ! 
the life of any} person bitten by a dog was in 
danger until that dog had been killed. G radually, 
however, these and other kindred errors and mis- 
conceptions have been dying out j but it was left 
to M« Pasteur to discover the much needed means 
of successfully dealing with hydrophobia ; for suc- 
cessful liis method must be admitted to be, seeing 
that he has given such proofs of the efficiency, of 
Ms treatment, and seeing, too, that these proofs 
have been tested, and admitted as correct by a 
Gommittee appointed by the Local Government 
Board of this country to inquire into M. BasteuFs; 
treatment of tlie disease. 

i M. Pasteur’s method of treating hydrophobia is 
bby- inoculation, or vaccination, as we may term it. 
He ascertained that if a healthy animal were in- 
oculated with a portion of the virus taken from 
the spinal cord of an animal which had died of 
, rabies, it would; contract . the disease m the same 

■ as; though it had been -bitten by a rabid 
ial. He found, t?oo 3 that, by a series of inocu- 
, 'latiohs. through rabbits, the intensity of the • virus , 
was increased * that is, if the virus obtained from 


one rabbit was inoculated into a second rabbit, 
virus from the second into a third, and so on, the 
strength of the virus increased ; and the period of 
incubation was therefore shortened, until, from 
about fifteen days in the first instance, it was 
reduced, after a cultivation of the virus through 
fif ty rabbits, to seven days. Fow, the virus taken 
front the spinal cords of any of these rabbits 
would, if inoculated into a healthy animal, pro- 
duce rabies ; hut if the cords are suspended in jars 
containing dry air at a certain temperature, the 
virus is gradually- weakened or attenuated with- 
out decomposition taking place, until, after a 
certain period, it is no longer capable of producing 
rabies. By tills process it will be seen that virus 
would be readily obtained of various degrees of 
intensity, ranging from an almost harmless nature 
to the highest point of virulence. By a series of 
experiments, M. Pasteur established the all-im- 
portant fact, that if a dog or other animal were 
inoculated with a portion of this attenuated virus, 
and inoculated on each succeeding day with virus 
of a greater strength than that used on the 
preceding, it would be rendered nan-liable to 
rabies. 

This interesting fact has been most clearly 
proved by experiments made in this country by 
Mr Horsley, the Secretary of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Local Government Board. All 
the experiments, it may be here stated, were 
rendered painless by means of ether or chloro- 
form. Six dogs were 4 protected 3 after the method 
observed by M. Pasteur, oi® in other words, they 
were inoculated with virus from the spinal cords 
of rabbits which had died of rabies, using on the 
first day a cord which had been dried, for fourteen 
days, and on each succeeding day a cord dried for 
one day less, until a fresh cord was used. These 
six protected dogs, with two unprotected dogs and 
some unprotected rabbits, were then, after being 
made insensible with ether, bitten by rabid dogs, 
or by a rabid cat, on an exposed part. The results 
were conclusive. A protected dog bitten by a 
dog paralytieally rabid escaped, scot-free ; while an 
unprotected dog, bitten a few minutes afterwards 
by the same rabid animal, died paralytieally rabid. 
About four months afterwards, another ' of the 
protected dogs was bitten by a dog furiously rabid * 
he also escaped ; while of four unprotected rabbits 
bitten at the same time and by the same dog, two 
died of rabies. This was the case with another of 
the protected dogs and some unprotected rabbits 
bitten at the same time : the dog lived, the rabbits 
died. Some six months after being inoculated, 
two other of the protected dogs were bitten by a 
furiously rabid dog ; and on the same day, by the 
same dog, an unprotected} dog and three unpro- 
tected rabbits were bitten. The unprotected dog 
and two of the rabbits died of rabies, while the 
protected dogs remained well. The sixth of the 
protected dogs was thrice bitten on one day by a 
furiously rabid cat, and a month afterwards by a 
furiously rabid dog, and again, in another month, 
by a second furiously rabid dog. It died ten weeks ’ 
after it had been bitten on the third occasion, 
though not of rabies, but of diffuse eczema, from 
which it had been suffering during the whole 
of t the time it was under observation. To make 
this quite certain, a post-mortem examination 
of the dog*s remains whs made, when \ no signs 
of rabies' could be found ; and two rabbits inocu- 
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Jated with virus from its spinal cord in the 
usual way exhibited uo signs of rabies while 
alive, nor could any signs of . such be dis- 
covered when, several months afterwards, they 
were killed. The dog could not, therefore, have 
died of hydrophobia.: The results of these experi- 
ments demonstrated in the most effectual manner 
the fact that animals can be protected from rabies 
by inoculating them according to M. Pasteur’s 
method. The duration of the immunity thus con- 
ferred has not yet been ascertained; but during 
the two years which have passed since it was 
proved, there have been no signs of its limita- 
tion. 

But such experiments as we have just recorded 
could not, of course, be tried upon human beings ; 
and as M. Pasteur’s method is not practised in this 
country, its success could only be judged of by 
examining the results of its application by M. 
Pasteur himself. Between October 1885 and the 
end of December 1886, M. Pasteur inoculated 
two thousand six hundred and eighty-two per- 
sons ; but to take all these cases in the lump, 
as a means of ascertaining the value of his j 
. treatment, could not be considered a sufficiently 1 
j accurate test, because of the difficulty there is in j 
estimating -How many, out of a certain number 
of people bitten by clogs rabid and supposed 
to have been rabid, would have died of hydro- 
phobia if not inoculated. Much depends upon 
the number of bites, and as to whether they are 
inflicted upon the bare flesh or through clothes ; 
ill the latter case, the teeth of the animal may 
be cleansed in their passage through the clothes. 
Again, the bites of dogs are not equally 
dangerous, for cases have been known of a clog 
biting as many as twenty persons and only one 
of the number dying ; and on the other hand, 
one dog biting five persons and all dying. Then, 
too, cauterising and other modes of treatment 
may prevent a fatal result All these factors 
of uncertainty existing, it was necessary, in order 
to arrive at a just estimate of M. Pasteur’s 
treatment, to investigate personally some of liis 
. cases. ' 

He was quite willing that this should be done ; 
and accordingly, the cases of ninety persons 
were personally inquired into in Paris and the 
neighbourhood by the English Committee. An 
analysis shows that out of these ninety cases there 
were tliirty-one of which there was not sufficient 
evidence': to prove that the dogs were rabid ; but 
in the remaining fifty-nine the Committee found 
that the persons " had been bitten by undoubtedly 
rabid dogs, and that out of these fifty-nine there 
were twenty-four persons who, after being bitten, 
had not been treated by cauterising or in any other 
way likely to prevent the action of the virus.: 
That M. Pasteiu’s treatment lias been efficacious 
ia proved beyond any question by the fact that 
: not one of these persons died from hydrophobia. 
How many would have died if not treated by M. 
Pasteur, it is, of course, impossible definitely to 
state. ■ From observations made of persons: bitten 
by dogs believed to be rabid, and not inoculated 
or otherwise treated, various estimates as to the 
number of deaths from hydrophobia have been 
made, varying from five to sixty per cent. If we 
fake the ninety cases at the very lowest estimate, 
namely, Aye per cent., this will give at least four 
deaths ^ but seeing- that twenty-four persons were 




bitten on naked parts by undoubtedly rabid dogs, 
and not treated in any way, the Committee con- 
sider that no fewer than eight persons would 
have died. It cannot but be admitted that this 
estimate is indeed very low ; in fact, to most 
people it will appear much too low. 

But the two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two cases treated by M. Pasteur from 
October 1885 to the end of December 1886 offer 
a still further proof of the efficacy of his treat- 
ment. Taking the lowest estimate of : the per- 
centage of deaths from hydrophobia among persons: 
bitten by dogs supposed to have been rabid, and 
who were not inoculated, namely, five per cent., it 
follows that at least one hundred and. thirty 
persons out of the two thousand six hundred and 
eighty- two should have died ; whereas the number 
of deaths has been thirty-three only, thus showing 
a saving of close upon one hundred lives. These 
results may be clearly verified by comparing with 
them the results of certain groups of M. Pasteur’s 
cases. Thus, out of two hundred and thirty- 
three persons treated by him, who had beeii: : 
bitten by dogs- proved to" have been rabid, cither 
by inoculating other animals from them, or by 
other people or animals dying after having been 
bitten by them, only four died ; whereas, without : 
inoculation, it would be fair to estimate that at 
[ least forty would have died. Then one hundred 
; and eighty-six persons were bitten on the head or 
face by animals proved to have been rabid, only 
nine of whom died after being treated .. by M. 
Pasteur, instead of at least forty. Again, there 
were forty-eight bitten by rabid wolves, and of 
these only nine died ; whereas, wi thout inoculation, 
it would have been expected that about thirty 
would have died— the deaths following bites 
from rabid wolves being, of course, much more 
numerous than from dogs. 

From the end of December 1886 to the end of 
March 1887, M. Pasteur inoculated live hundred 
and nine persons bitten by animals proved to 
have been rabid, and out of these, only two have 
died, one of whom had been bitten by a wolf a 
month before being inoculated, and he died after 
only three days 3 treatment. 

From January 1886 to April 1887, M. Pasteur 
has treated one hundred and twenty-seven persons 
from this country, including one hundred and , 
one bitten by dogs proved to have been rabid. • 
Only four have died, and in one case the death 
was certified by the English medical man to have 
resulted from pneumonia. Another of the deaths 
is scarcely to be wondered at, seeing that the man | 
was repeatedly intoxicated during the whole of i 
the time he was under treatment. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to note how 
the inoculation of the modified Virus acts so as 
to avert the disease of hydrophobia. Three sup- 
positions have been entertained as to its nature . 
and action. First, that the virus Is a lirihg 
: matter, which, when introduced into; the system 
in a modified form, eats up something in the 
system necessary for its existence, so that, should ^ 
strong Virus capable of producing 'death be. after- 
wards introduced, it finds nothing . to feed upon, 
and cannot therefore develop. Second, that the 
weakened virus educates the system to withstand 
the stronger. Third, that while the virus in- 
creases in the body of the inoculated person, it ; 
also produces a substance which checks and finally 
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stops altogether its own growth. This action may soft maples eleven years two months old, found 
he obsct'ved m the yeast plant, which as it grows on one side of the heart of one of them forty 
produces alcohol m saccharine solutions, the rings, and no fewer than, thirty-five anywhere, 
alcohol presently stopping the growth of the which were quite distinct when the wood was 
yeast plant itself. M. Pasteur takes this third* green; but after it had been seasoned, only 
View, believing that the virus, when present in twenty-four rings could be distinguished. Another 
the system, produces a substance which is in fact expert says that all our northern hard woods 
its antidote. This being so, the spinal cords of make many rings a year, sometimes as many as 
animals which have died of rabies contain both twelve ; but as the last set of cells in a year’s 
the virus and its antidote. The cords are dried growth are very small and the first very large, 
previous to being used, as previously explained, the annual growth can always be determined, 
the potency of the virus being thereby reduced to except when, from local causes, there is in any 
a greater extent than that of the antidote; and particular year little or no cell-growth. This 
each day a fresher cord is used for inoculation, may give a large number on one side. Upon the 
which, though more virulent than that used the Pacific coast of North America, trees do not reach 
preceding day, still contains a larger portion of the the point where they stop growing nearly so early 
antidote, so that, as the treatment proceeds, the as those of the Atlantic coast. Two hundred 
latter is able to choke the growth of the virus years is nearly the greatest age attained on the 
before it lias reached its lull incubation period, eastern side of the continent by trees that retain 
On this theory. it can. be seen how it is possible their vigour; while five hundred years is the 
for a person to be bitten by a rabid animal and case of several species on the western coast, and 
yet escape ; for it is evident that if he can only one writer is confident that a sequoia which 
withstand the action of the virus up to a certain was measured was two thousand three hundred 
point, the antidotal substance will stop its further and seventy-six years old 1 At Wrangel, a western 
development. hemlock, six feet in diameter at the stump, was 
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hemlock, six feet in diameter at the stump, was 
four feet in diameter one hundred and thirty- 
two feet farther up the trunk, and its rings 
showed four hundred and thirty- two years. But 
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Wu learn from the.Lwnber JVorkl that Mr R. in the old Bartrani Garden, near PMladelphia, 
W* Eurras, an agent of the United States Forestry not more than one hundred and fifty years old, 
Department, who has given much attention to the almost all the trees are on the down grade. The 
age of a tree as indicated by rings, as well as to oak, which is England’s pride, and winch at home 
the period at which trees of different species stop is said to live one thousand years, has grown to 
growing, and that at which the wood is at its full size and died in this garden ; and the foreign 
best, has reached some conclusions of general inte- spruces are following suit Silver firs planted in 
rest He says : Concentric or annual rings, which 1800 are decaying. The great difference in the 
were once accepted as good legal evidence, fail, longevity of trees upon the western and eastern 
except where climate, soi i, temperature, humidity, coasts of continents in the northern hemisphere 
and all other surroundings are regular and well seems to be due to the warm, moist air carried by 
balanced; otherwise, they are mere, guesswork, strong and permanent ocean currents from the 
The only regions within my knowledge where tropics north-easterly, in both the Pacific and 
either rings or measurements were reliable indica- Atlantic Oceans, which makes the climate both 
tions are in the secluded, even, and regularly moist and equable in high latitudes. 

tempered valleys of the Southern Pacific coast 5 

Annual measurements of white elm, catalpa, soft 

maple, sycamore, pig-hickory, cotton- wood, chest- BEYOND, 

nut, box-elder, honey-locust, coffee-tree, burr and 

white oak, black walnut, osage orange, white. Autumn is dying ; Winter is come ; 

pine, red cedar, mulberry and yellow 7 willow, Dead leaves are flying ; the rivers are dumb ; 

made in South-eastern Nebraska, show that The wind V like a knife-bone’s fingers grow numb ; 

‘ annual growth . is very irregular, sometimes There is snow on the mountain, ice in the pond, 

scarcely perceptible and again quite large ;> and Winte . is witll bnt Spring is beyond , . 

this he attributes to the difference m seasons. As 1 b J 

a 'trees increase in age, innei? rings decrease in size, 

sometimes almost disappearing. Diminished rate ; The Old Year is dying ; its glory is dead* 
iit growth after fl certain age is a rule. Of four The days are all flying— their glory has fled. 

:■ great beeches mentioned in Loudon, there were The bushes grow hare, as the hemes grow red ; 

three, each about seventeen ieet m girth, whose There is snow on the mountain, ice in.the pond. > 

ages .were respectively sixty, one hundred and m , A „ „ . , Bh M , 

two, and two hundred years. Mr Hurras found fhe Old Tear w dying, but the New is beyond. 

1 twelve rings in a black 'locust sk years old, 
twenty-one rings in a shell bark-liicicory of twelve \T e are all growing old, and life slips away. 

y ears i tea rings in a pig-hickory of six years, There is bare time for work, and still less for play ; 

eleven rings in a wild crab-apple of five years, and , . , . , ' * J , ! 

' only twenty rings in a chestnut-oak A twenty- Tll0ngl1 W8tllink ™ ^ow wiser, the longer we stay; 

. four years. . An American chestnut of only four But there ’s life in us yot-no need to despond ; 

g ears had nine rings, while a peach of eight years Tins world may wax old, but heaven is beyond, 

ad only five rings* b. g. j. 

. Dr A. M. Childs, a resident of Nebraska from — — - 

1854 to 1882, a careful observer for the Smith- Printed and Published by W. & B, Chambers, 47 Pater- 
soniem Ihstitution, who counted rings oil some noster Bow, London, and 339 High Street, Edi^buboh. 
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dry moss, there is a tiny hole in the ban!?, a 
IN THE TURNIPS. murmurous hum in the air, as a colony of orange- 

A blue haze rolls away in the distance, like a tailed bees, with bodies softer than the sheeniest 
spotless fleece from millions of rain-diamonds, plush, dive in and out, some clean and bright, 
The fields shine in silver armour, not plain, but others covered with a fine powder, a yellow dust 
filigreed and incrusted with a marvellous cun- that goes to help the waxen cells. Borne of the 
ning beyond the art of man. The sun peeps same colony have found their way to the thistle- 
down into the glowing funnel, shining against the bloom, where they crawl, drugged and. help- 
purple mist as on a cerulean wall. Cobwebs, less, like a Malay under the dangerous fascination 
elastic needles, shooting and contracting in the of a pipe of opium. 

glorious sunshine, spun lines of sheeny floss, bar the The mist rolls away as we drive along, till 
way from hedge to hedge, where the purple saffron the whole panorama lies before us. Oil either 
— the crocus of autumn — lurks, mandragora to the side, hills rise clad to tlieir crests with, trees, the 
velvet-backed bees. In the air there is a sharp leaves commencing to turn, the transformation 
crack of frost, so faint as to be scarcely discernible, more apparent when they are backed by belts of 
though it glows in our veins as no champagne can dark firs. The ashes arc blackening already, the 
do ; and over the streams hangs a pall of pearly sycamores are a mass of yellow, showing strong 
nebulous haze, which covers the broad fans of the against the copper beeches. In the orchards there 
water-lilies with a gleaming coat. A brace of wild- is a sombre brown coating where the fruit gleams 
cluck splash and dabble in the quiet pool under a warm gold or crimson-streaked, ^ pale waxen 
bending ash sapling, inverted now, like rainbow- yellow or glowing red, the imperial purple on 
coloured cones, as they reach for the bleached the plums making contrasts all too inviting^. .A; 
water-celery in the flood below. Yonder, a moor- squirrel in the hazels pauses in his nimble flight 
hen rides upon the water, a square black speck; to contemplate us with his dark eyes; yellow- 
we can hear a coot piping in the belt of reeds, no hammers in their winter plumage flit along:, the. 
longer vivid green to the needles, but seared half- gorse bushes. There is a bloom upon it . still, 
way down, as if a breath of fire had scorched no longer virgin gold in colouring, but faint as 
them. Forget-me-nots, the paler blue variety? late primroses. We are nearing our destination, 
the myosotis probably, bloom here luxuriantly, The sun has climbed up higher ; it will be hot 
some of the star-shaped heads large as a shilling ; presently, though the dew still lies thick in the 
what with ash-berries, wild geraniums— still lin- shade. Cattle, sleek, russet-coated, stand knee- 
gexing in the sheltered hollows— late grasses, ruddy deep in the straw ; there is a rush, a bark of 
leaved anemones, late blue-bells, and the long; welcome from a cluster of dogs, and our host 
trails of the bramble, its leaves burnt, and stands at his gate, with, a smile of welcome to 
lused from . pale primrose to delicate, rose-pink, a greet us. 

late bouquet can be gathered. Breakfast is laid for us in £ the study, ban apart- 

Lasfc ; night’s frost has caught the bramble menfc which, with the exception of a complete set 
leaf. Here is one with veins of dull red gold, of Baihy and the Gentlemans, contains not a single 
shaded away to the main sinew a flushed scarlet, volume of any kind. Our host has a brown face, 
through all the gradations of colour-— ether blue, a keen gray eye that- will. -get '* •• ' 

rose madder, and saffron. A chilled tortoiseshell to-day, one that can look along the barrels of 
butterfly lies on the leaf, its wings closed, the a sixteen-bore bo some purpose. . There are some 
segment of a leaf almost Itself, till it is held up to half-dozen guns, worn smooth in the barrel as 
catch the fragrant warmth; it gradually expands hammered silver ; a pile of cartridges atone end 
and flies upwards. Close by, under a clump of of the oak table ; at the other, a cloth laid with 
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covers for three — welcome sight, after our nine- 
mile drive. As we take our places, the dogs 
bound in : a splendid retriever, black and glossy 
as ebony, with a ripe red brown on his loins ; a 
pointer, dappled with splashes like a strawberry ; 
a young setter, half -made as yet, thin as a whip- 
ping-post, and eager as an excited child. The eggs 
and ham smoke on the board, some fragrant 
coffee throws out an aromatic smell ; but our host, 
a good old-fashioned conservative, holds to the 
cold beef, and swears by Ms tankard of home- 
brewed. Thirty miles a day across the stubble 
or the grass meadows have inured him to stronger 
potions than we dare to take. Lucky Busiicus, 
with the clear brown skin and hearty laugh, who 
has never known a day’s illness or a day’s sorrow 
in the whole course of 3iis thirty-five years. 

In the lanes there is deep red mud, churned 
by wide- wheeled wains ; and swaths of corn hang 
from the hazel wands, bending now under the 
weight of nuts in russet sheaths ; distantly, the 
hum of a thrashing-machine makes drowsy mur- 
mur. Here is a stubble-field, fresh reaped, where 
a long string of geese march in search of golden 
grains, and over the brow of which a hare scuds, 
startled by our heedless footsteps. Close against 
us, an orchard lies, laden with fruit, the grass 
vividly green ; dew spangled where the sun can- 
not reach clown to the sloping boles of the lichen- 
clad trees. A great green woodpecker, called here 
a ‘heckle, 5 bright green and lemon-yellow, taps 
upon the trunks like a postman’s knock, undis- 
turbed by our approach. Bound the tree he goes 
in spiral gyrations, higher and higher, till, with 
short piping screams, he flashes away to the 
distant woods. In the comer, there is a sudden 
whir ; a dusky glimpse of brown wings, as a covey 
of birds clear the hedge ; bang, bang l go the guns, 
and out of the waning flight two seem to stop,! 
as if held by some unseen power, and fall to j 
the ground. One we find stone-dead in the 
fallow ; the other is utterly lost, as if by magic. 
The black setter stands at length over a tuft of 
: grass no larger than a man’s hand, a marvel- 
lously small space for our wounded bird to hide 
itself ; and there it is found. 

We are in the turnips at last— .a goodly crop, 
lying east and west in even rows, with a bloom 
upon the broa(l leaves, and dewdrops like liquid 
diamonds shaking in the purple-laced' edges as our 
feet disturb them. In the centre of the field, 
a solitary figure is standing, fork in hand, a 
stalwart countryman, oxdy: moving in : short steps, 
as if there was some great weight attached to his 
limbs. Strange that the feet formed to follow the 
plough through the fallow, the scythe through 
the grass swaths, should inherit from his sires, or 
generate for himself, the seeds of the agricultural 
; labourer’s greatest curse— rheumatism. But where 
| the land is deep and red, and where pasture 
: doef not predominate, the demon lurks in every 
St hedgerow or .drenched clover-field. .-See 


Hodge dressed at liis best on the gala days of' 
rustic fairs, and, young or old, you may see how 
the enemy steals upon him. 

But Giles, in spite of his rheumatism, has a 
sportsman’s heart. He pauses in his uncongeni al 
toil, and, leaning on the long handle of liis fork, 
stares at us with the honest disconcerting con- 
templation a genuine Simon-Pure countryman 
can alone assume. The workings of Ms mind 
are not particularly rapid ; then, without a word, 
he raises his hand, pointing stolidly to a distant 
corner, where the roots are thickest, and the shade 
from a copse throws a grateful shadow. The 
dogs have settled to their work now, making 
smaller circles in front of us, till at length the 
pointer stops, as if frozen into stone, his nose 
cast to the wind, every lithe muscle and elastic 
sinew rigid. A few steps farther, and there is 
another mad whirring of wings. Bang, bang ! 
go the guns. The blue smoke drifts away in 
spiral coils, a handful of feathers floats in the 
air, and two brace and a half lie dead upon the 
turnips. A hare starts madly across a bare patch, 
going down the wind, then suddenly stops, turn- 
ing three complete summersaults, and lies a mass 
of golden brown fur, stiff and still. And we 
have not been walking more than half an hour 
as yet ! 

In the seed-clover there is a murmurous hum, 
as from a million bees. The purple bloom is 
nearly off ; the tops are Mown and seared, though 
in the rich undergrowth there is a perfect carpet 
of honey-yielding flowers ; first of all, the white 
and purple clover, rich in nectar as the blue 
belt of hoarhoimd that stripes the golden state 
of California, Here, earlier in the season, the 
screaming plover has nested, the lark has found 
a resting-place, or the whin chat lias laid her 
speckled eggs. Clouds of small birds rise at our 
feet out of the rich feeding-ground, their spectre- 
flight contrasting now and then with the heavy 
whir of a well-fed pheasant winging- his noisy 
way to the woods. The bees are busy to-day ; 
the honey-gatherer in his useful brown coat, 
the great orange-tail with noisy hum of doing 
much with scant result, the black velvet-backed 
bees — all are here, making theiiv harvest before 
the coming winter. Another fortnight, and the 
last feast of flowers wilt be over, though the 
sun is hot overhead and summer fills the air. 
But they know, with that marvellous instinct, as . 
the hawkweed knows of the coming storm, or the 
seabirds scent the distant gale. Over' the whole 
of the dead seed-heads they flit like an invading 
army ; and with them come the homely birds, 
waiting now for the flushed berries in the hedge- 
rows to ripen under the warm breath of the 
September sun. 

Here is a long rambling hedge oyer a warm, 
south bank, against a field of ripe, pungent smell- 
ing hops. There must be trees , of . some • half-, 
dozen growths in its entire length — blackthorn, 
hedgerow elms, alder, dwarf -oak, hazel, and haw- 
thorns, with masses of wild-rose, slooberry, lus- 
cious bramble, and shining dewberry at the foot 
Here in itself is material enough for a lover of 
nature to write a volume. The profuse clusters 
of red -black hawthorn berries are seen he-, , 
side the vivid .scarlet hips of the straggling 
, dogrose, or, as the children here call them, 
j 4 soldiers;’ sweet to the taste when they are 
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scooped out, and the furry seeds taken away. 
The "berries have all their ripeness and rich- 
ness of colouring, like seasoned mahogany, but 
without the final polish that brings" out the 
beautiful graining of the wood ; their polish 
will come from a few more drenching dews, 
followed by a touch of hoar-frost, and consum- 
mated finally by the pale. November suns. They 
hang in coronets of shining necklaces, untouched 
as yet by the birds ; the leaves are* turning brown 
behind them, though the hazel tassels are still 
a sheeny emerald. Behind them you can see 
how tile conflagration of the woods burns with 
a luminous shine, not so deep as it will be 
presently, but still enough to present a harmo- 
nious haze of beautiful tinting ; an artist’s despair, 
the consumption of nature, like a lovely woman 
with the scarlet flush upon her cheek* 'The deep 
sap-green of the hops, like a living wall, stands 
behind, touched plentifully by a pale sulphur 
yellow where the fruit has ripened. If you will 
take the dry seeds and place them under a strong 
microscope, you will see nuggets of virgin gold, 
so bright and clean are they. It is all silent 
now; a few days later, and the green solemn 
stillness will be alive with labour, picturesque 
and wild, and noisy with a babble of strange , 
tongues, utterly unlike our deep west-country 
accent. 

Passing away to the right, we come to a piece j 
off ‘ rough, 5 a tangled mass of fern, and gigantic i 
thistles -with heads like bursting cotton. . There ; 
is a chatter of birds ; the red flash of bullfinches, i 
the golden flit of a cloud of goldfinches in the 
air, others perched upon the thistle branches, 
hundreds of them making a yellow splash against 
the sombre brown. Two men crouch down near 
a cage containing a call-bird ; already they have 
gleaned a goodly feathered harvest, for by them 
is a wire prison in which half a score of fright- 
ened songsters rush and flutter, as if they would 
beat their hearts out- against the cruel bars. 

The sun is high tip overhead in a cloudless 
sky ; nature seems to have changed her rosy 
aspect since we started. Autumn of the cherry 
cheek and purple brow seems to have stolen \ 
from Summer— -loth to depart— a charm or two 
to deck her glowing beauty. Past two now, and 
in a sheltered corner lunch awaits us, sportsman’s 
fare— bread and cheese, a few slices of cold meat, 
sparkling cider, and bright home-brewed, ale in 
stone jars. Ten brace of birds lie on the brown 
turf, with three hares, some rabbits, and, in 
contrast to them, the sheeny blue of the wood- 
pigeon’s plumage. If you look at the dogs as 
they sit waiting for their turn, you can see how 
their black eager noses turn to the wind and 
quiver, like the muzzle of a stag in the ferns. 
Behind its is another field of roots, where the 
partridges are calling ; and if you strain your ears, 
you can catch the whistle of a snipe in the reeds. 
For nearly five hours we have been walking over 
hill and dale, and yet there is a freedom of step, 
an elasticity of limb that nothing seems to tire. 
The cream/ of the day is still before us j the birds 
are lying well, and many a patch of clover and 
turnip ■ still ' remsrins. ^unbeaten ; evidently, we are 
going to have a day to be marked in sporting 
memory with a white stone. 

Presently, we skirt a belt of woods, still and 
quiet, save for the challenge of a ; pheasant or 


the ring of a distant woodman’s axe. Under a J 
giant oak, on the short thymy turf, a fox 1 
lies sporting with her cubs. Tread softly, and 1 
see Reynard at home — three of them altogether ; I 
they roll over and over, a mass of reddish-brown I 
fur, showing their white teeth. Close by, a blood- 
stained mass of feathers lies, and with them a 
half-eaten rabbit. Unconscious of danger, they 
play around, till one of us treads too eagerly hn: 
a drybwig; then, as if by magic, there, is a rush, \ 
and they uire gone. What a marvellous instinct 
these pariahs of nature have for scenting danger 1 \ i'i / ; 

Over the very spot a cock-pheasant struts in the | i 
full beauty of his sheeny plumage, his burnished j-i 
neck and golden-blue crest in vivid contrast to 
the white ring round his neck. A host of Im 
hens follow behind obediently, tame almost as 
| the barndoor fowl now ; but cloeile as they are, 
lazy of flight and hard to scare, they wilf come 
‘rocketing 5 over the bare oaks fast enough in 
another month, when the roaring equinox has 
beat upon the woods, and the naked oaks rock ! 

before the gale. See them coming down the ! 

wind then, with a scud like a seagull, and you 
shall not know them for the" same half- 
domesticated birds* 

The sun begins to slope down in the similitude 
of a glowing copper shield ; the breeze grows 
fainter and dies in the fern fronds a. bright j 

flush touched with rose-pink warms all the I 

western sky, making a golden tracery finer than | 

the most delicate lace behind the pines. All I h 

along the east it is a steely blue, with the cold j ; 

• mists rolling up with the crescent moon, A tiny | 

stream runs through a broken meadow, full of I 

thorn-bushes, reeds in feathery clumps, and broad- 
leaved flags', of the yellow iris. Earlier in the 
! spring, about Eastertide, it was one waving mass 
j of orange-coloured bloom from the nodding daf- 
fodils. Here are scattered birds from the fright- 
ened coveys— conies racing away;, right and' left; 

| a snipe or two with quick zigzag flight, imd on : 

! the quiet pool a brace of moorhens. The acorns; 
are falling • fast ; they crunch under our feet ; a 
polished brown at the dome, a pale saffron where 
the cups have held them. Under every bank, 
half hidden by the coarser plants, the hart?” I 
tongue throws out its long burnished leaves ; beech 1 
and" oak fern are abundant; though it is so far T 
south, you can gather a butt on-hole of white; .and | 
purple heather." Here and there are giant mush- :| 
rooms — not the round white domes . of the water-, jj 
meadows with their chocolate linings, but wide, | 
spreading fungi, in shape like a parachute, coloured 
like oak-bark, and- black" underneath ; : gigantic' '- ;■ 
puff-balls incrusted with tiny dots, upon which, 
the dew lies like a. cluster of jewels, all lull of 
sap now, though, later on, the children racing : 

home from school will kick them with eager 
feet, to see the brick-red. dust fly out of these 
natural snuff-boxes. . ■ 

Every yard we cover holds something new. 

Here at our feet is a moving dome of moist brown 
earth. Kick it over quickly, and out glides a 
black little engineer, solt as the daintiest sealskin, 
astonished to find himself in the light— the mole, ; : 
perhaps the most hard-working of nature’s miners. 

He loses no time in idle regret ; see how quickly 
he buries himself again ; a second later, and he k 
gone, . Man makes war upon Mm in blind; 
ignorance, as' those black spots hanging from ; 
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every "bough of yonder willow can testify. Tins 
one must have worked hard ; an uplifted mass 
of turf, an irregular line some forty feet long, 
mark his track. Like the worms, they are splen- 
did drainers ; yet every farmer will tell you they 
are liis greatest pest. 

Let tis count our bag, for the light is waning 
fast; the woods begin to loom nearer; a confla- 
gration as from a thousand coloured fires rages 
in the western sky. Thirty brace and a half of 
partridges, five hares, a score of rabbits, a couple 
of landrail, and a brace of pigeons. And above 
this, a walk of nearly forty miles in some of the 
grandest scenery the west country affords. The 
keeper shoulders his gun, and bids us a respectful 
good-night as he drops sundry coins into his 
capacious pocket. Limbs are not so elastic now, 
and visions of warm baths and clean linen rise 
in refreshing vision before the mind’s eye. 

Look at the sunset for a moment : every colour 
is there from indigo to golden. How many pig- 
ments can an artist count upon his palette? — 
Perhaps fifty at best! Here we have a thousand 
delicate gradations, infinitely blended, so that 
the keenest eye cannot discern the marvellous 
grades, the infinitesimal shadings that in one 
sip all space cover the whole gamut of colour. 
There is no coldness with it ; everything is glow- 
ing bright, bathed in sunlight, that most wonder- 
ful varnish which develops every minute varia- 
tion. Then, every passing moment brings some 
change | a tiny cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, one minute is snowy white, then rose -pink 
with golden edges; fading to saffron, to chilly 
gray, to pale, lustreless indigo. Other cloud- 
banks, . a while ago like piled-up snowdrifts, 
change to burning mountains on the crest, and 
sun-kissed valleys in the hollows ; many of them 
might be plated cobwebs, so marvellously fine 1 
their tracery is. Long before wo reach our 
destination, they are all cold gray, with a burning | 
fire upon the horizon, as if a forest in the west | 
had burned itself away to the ground and was 
dying in sullen embers. In the east, the rising 
mists have lost their coldness, as the moon touches 
them with a silvern floating vibration like a sea 
at flood. She has lost all her pallor now ; her 
face is polished with a metallic lustre, as she 
shines upon tree and moor and fell, making 
ghostly .shadows in the Tiekyarcl ; upon the white 
gates, behind which welcome lights gleam, and 
the sheep-dog barks a welcome to the ingle 
nook, u 
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CHAPTER HI.— CONTINUED, 



ii Many days passed, and I Josephine sat in her 
little parlour working at the frocks for. the seven 
| Iff- girls — frocks 1— gowns for the elder children, who 

I grew apace. Through her window she saw them 

pass, tall, beautiful maidens with fair hair, like 
corn, as yellow and as shining, and eyes blue, and 
Ilf |j :|j|l|J||5f checks like wild-roses. Among the dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, and sallow-skinned natives, they were 
' looked at with surprise and a little envy. They 
kept themselves aloof from the village children— 
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not that they were proud, not that they shared 
their father’s prejudices, but that they had enough 
of companions among themselves. They were 
an attached family ; they had been nurtured in 
love, and the love their father had poured into 
their- infant hearts had filled them and overflowed 
towards each other. They had, indeed, their little 
quarrels, but they passed like April gusts, leaving 
the sunshine brighter after the cloud, and the 
landscape fresher for the shower. 

Then, at times, Josephine’s work fell from her 
fingers, and she sat with the needle in her hand, 
poised and motionless, looking before her. It 
was not the historic muse who then visited her 
and raised a mirage picture of castles and knights 
jousting, and gay ladies looking on in the most 
picturesque of costume ; or of tapestried cham- 
bers, in which walked Van Dyck figures with 
long hair and Steenkirks, and rapiers clinking 
and spurs jingling, and lapdogs of King Charles’s 
breed snapping— it was a muse who is nameless, a 
Cinderella muse, thrust aside by her sisters, and 
clean forgotten, the Muse of Unfulfilled aspira- 
tions, clothed in white with a hawthorn crown, 
and eyes filled with tears, and bare feet -dripping 
blood. 

What were the visions raised before the brood- 
ing mind of Josephine, sitting at ease in the 
enchanted palace, sent to sleep and made motion- 
less in the midst of work 1 The picture brought 
up by the magic wand of the muse was a humble 
one— -of a little cradle, in which lay a sleeping 
babe, with one small hand out, and a coral resting 
on the quilt ; of a baby snuggling into her bosom 
at night, and sobbing, and being patted, patted, 
patted by the hour, and talked to half-pitifully, 
half- wearily, to coax it to sleep ; of a child grow- 
ing up, standing at her knee and learning to 
thread beads, and whilst threading, repeating, 
4 Once upon a time, when Jenny Wren was 
young of a young maiden— like Mary in 
growth and beauty and sweetness and innocence, 
looked up to and loved by all the village, and 
adored by her mother, who only lived and 
thought for her. Her day-dream went no 
further. Oh, if she could have had a child to 
love and labour for, to cherish and talk to, to 
kiss and laugh to and weep over ! — her solitude 
would not have been so depressing, her pain not 
so unrelieved. Bessie Cable had endured years 
of suffering, yet what was liers to that of Jose- 
phine, for Bessie had her child to love ? She 
looked for the time when the fair faces of Richard’s 
daughters passed her window, and her ear was 
alert to catch every tone and inflection of their 
sweet voices, whenever they came into the shop 
to buy the groceries needed for their home. 

When they came to be fitted on, her slim white 
fingers trembled, and she could not well see what 
were, the defects to be remedied, because her eyes 
were clouded. Finally, the seven dresses were 
; finished and sent to the. cottage, and then : each 
had a little packet of sweet things neatly wrapped 
up in the pocket; for that the children came and 
thanked Miss Penrnddock, for they supposed, the 
kind shopkeeper had put them there. 

.With such dear . children about him, BIchard 
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liad a Lome complete in joys ? and lie needed not 
another inmate. He could dispense with his wife, 
who was not the mother of these lambs; surely, 
he did not imagine the solitude of the girl, who 
was without an associate of any kind. 

After Josephine had done the frocks, other 
work came in. The servant-maids at the parson- 
age wanted this and that ; and then some of the 
farmers’ wives sent for her to come and work at 
their houses. She found that thus only could 
she obtain continuous work. At the farms she 
was well treated, given plenty of food, somewhat 
coarse, hut wholesome, served in a rough way, and 
partaken with the labouring men from the land. 
There was also plenty of conversation going on, 
but it was wholly confined to local gossip— the 
misdoings of this young woman, the shameful 
conduct of the parson in preaching at So-and-so, 
and the favouritism of the schoolmaster among 
the children. The maladies of the family, of the 
cattle, of the ducks and hens, were discussed 
with intolerable prolixity, and with a breadth 
of language unsuitable to the narrowness of the 
subject. The costume of the continental peasant 
is a century behind the fashion of the present. 
The Black Forester wears the knee-breeches and 
long coat and waistcoat that were the dress of 
gentlemen in the time of our great-grand fathers ; 
and the Tyrolean peasantess wears the short 
bodice of our great-grandmothers. We have no 
costume in England— slopshops everywhere kill 
costume — hut we have social habits, and the habits 
of our lower middle class, of the yeomen and 
the tenant-farmer, are those of our great-grand- 
fathers ; they crack the same free jokes, and their 
wives laugh at them, as our great-grandmothers 
laughed ; and they drink till they are merry, and 
upset their light carts coming home from market ; 
and fall into the ditch, just as our great-grand- 
fathers tumbled under their tables. The wives 
are thrifty, and great at cordials and supplies of 
linen ; and they as girls had worked samplers, 
which they retain in married life framed on their 
walls, to be tokens of their skill with the needle ; 
just as did these ancient ladies in our dining-room 
who look down on us out of their tarnished 
frames and through cracked varnish. 

In the eastern counties, the old race of small 
farmers and yeomen have well-nigh disappeared, 
or rather they bid fair to disappear, before the 
gentleman-farmer with his thousand acres ; but 
the agricultural depression which has cut down 
these big men has spared the little, and they are 
reappearing again. In the west of England there 
are very few mammoths, only small men, and the 
small men make the money and stand the . stress 
of hard times. 

The class among which Josephine went was 
quite different from, that in the servants’ hall at 
Bewclley. That class was one of the spoiled tools 
of luxury, young men and girls transplanted from 
cottages where they had lacked everything hut 
the barely necessary, to a house where they lacked 
nothing, but rioted and surfeited on abundance. 

. In their homes, they had been subjected to the 
rough moral control of village, opinion ; in the 
hall, they were a law unto themselves. They 
had" been brought up in freedom and frank- 
ness ; and they found themselves in a region 
where they must practise dissimulation as part of 
their qualification? They resembled wild-flowers 


brought into a forcing-house, treated with strong 
manures and much bottom heat. Bat where 
J osephine now went, it was among wild-flowers 
in their natural element ; they were fresh, strong, 
rough-stemmed ; not brilliant or choice, but 
natural. In tlio servants’ hall, an atmosphere of 
absurd affectation had prevailed : Mr Palkhig- 
horn talked of his ancestors ; and the maids lan- 
guished, minced their words, and imitated the 
easy motions of the ladies they saw. In the 
farmhouse, the fresh air blew — all was natural 
and hearty— but the fresli air was somewhat 
charged with the reek of stable and cowhouse. 
From the farmer down to the servant, all were 
blunt, ^ dull, noisy, ignorant, free in their talk, 
but with a healthy downright sense of the just 
and moral, and with great kindliness of heart 
and readiness to assist one another. Josephine 
was obliged to carry her sewing-machine when 
she went to the farmhouses, scattered at consider- 
able distances from the * church- town * where was 
the post-office where she lived As the winter 
drew on, the nights were dark and the weather 
stormy. She was often wet through and tired, 
and the burden of the sewing-machine was almost 
more than she could bear, "She did not like to 
ask to he assisted with it; the sturdy country- 
girls thought nothing of such a weight, and did 
not mind a wet through and a trudge in the mud, 
so that she was not volunteered assistance. 

When she reached her lodgings, she was some- 
times so exhausted that she flung herself on her 
bed, too fagged to take off her wet tilings; and 
thus she would have lain and fallen asleep, had 
not the kindly postmistress looked after her, and 
insisted on her getting up and putting on. dry 
clothes. Every Sunday morning early, she went 
to the cob cottage in the lane that led to Boss- 
earrook, with a little basket in her hand, and 
laid • on the window-ledge of the children’s room 
seven little bunches of flowers — rosemary and 
mignonette, a monthly rose and marigold, such 
simple flowers as she could beg of the farmers’ 
wives where she worked on the Saturday.". And 
every Sunday the seven girls went to church 

with these flower-posies in their bosoms- Hlie 

1 pixy present/ they called them, and always 
wondered whence they came ; and little thought 
that they came from the strange young woman 
with the wonderful voice, that the vicar’s wife 
.had lately taken into the choir. Did hi chard 
guess? 'He asked no questions’; but his mother I 
said to him, when lie happened to be home on 
Sundays: ‘Do you see these pretty posies? The 
little maids found them again this morning on 
their ■window-sill.-— Smell them, Bichard; how 
sweet they arc — they scent the room.’ 

6 We shall have grand flowers when we come 
to Bed Windows,’ he said. — A T o; I will not 
smell them ; they give me a headache ; take them 
away.’ 

Then winter- frost killed most flowers ; but ■ the 
feathery seed-heads of the traveller’s joy, with 
bramble leaves of carmine and orange and 1 
gamboge and sap-green, with a rose-hip or two, 
made nosegays as beautiful and rich- as any made 
of flowers, and these were laid as had been the 
bunches of blossom. 

; Christmas morning came, and Josephine started ( 
from her bed as the day began to break. ^ Bin 
had made seven of the prettiest little posies of 
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white chrysanthemums, which kid flowered on 
Untouched by frost, and they were surrounded, 
by the green fronds of the crane’s-bill. 

What was that? Her heart stood still, as, 
undressed, in her night-attire, with a white bunch 
in each hand, and her dark hair down her back, 
she stood listening. What was that? A sound 
she knew well, but had not heard for long. 
Again l What was it? In the room or outside? 
Tiien a cry of joy. 4 My Pukes! my Puffles! 

You dear one i 'Who has brought you here % 5 
Her bullfinch, in the cage, that she had sorrow- 
fully: parted with at Bewdley, was in her window. 
Who had brought it her ? Who had thought of 
her sorrowing to be without her bird ? Who but 
he who had let it go and caught it again 1 
That Christinas Day, clear and sweet rang out 
the voice of Josephine in the song of the angels, 
and her heart heat with hope. 


. CHAPmX Lin.-— BEB WINDOWS AGAIN. 


The house progressed. By Christmas, the roof 
was on ; then the plasterers and the carpenters 
went to work, not fast, but leisurely. They kept 
holiday on Christmas Day, and on Old Christmas 
and at Hew Year; and they knocked off work 
early on Saturdays, and came to work late on 
Mondays. They, had much information to im- 
part to each other, and all were called together 
to consult on every detail. When it was wet 
weather, they came and looked at the work 
and went away ; and charged half a day’s work 
for looking on the work and deciding to do noth- 
ing. When the masons were ready to build, the 
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stones were not ready for them to bin Id with, 
or vifherkbrteii^was not mixed ; so they waited and 
talked, and charged for having been on the spot 
with nothing to do. When it came to plastering, 
they wero short of laths or short of nails, or 
short of sand or short of lime— short of every- 
thing except reasons for doing nothing. So with 
the carpenters. They went to work to do the 
thing the wrong way; land when it was done, 
and they were convinced it was wrong, they 
went to work and pulled it to pieces again ; 
and recommenced doing it in another way. 
When the rain fell ox 1 there was frost, masons, 

[' plasterers, carpenters, plumbers, and painters 
j wanted to work outside, and saw -clear reasons 
[ why it was impossible to do anything inside ; and 
us the rain hindered or the frost prevented, they 
went away with . their • hands in their pockets 
and sat under a shed, looking at the front of 
:tlie,hous6 • and-.thQ' : -rain or the frost ; and charged 
for their desire, to work when it was not possible 
to work; When the sum shone and the air was 
warm, they wanted to Work indoors, and there 
: were : unanswerable reasons - why the work out 
I . of. doors could hot; be got on with. However 
[ in spite of all these difficulties, the house pro- 
! .gressed, but progressed so slowly as to astonish 
I mm. the masons and carpenters and plumbers' 
and plasterers and painters themselves, and to 
comfort them greatly. They were not going to 
! kill the goose off-hand that laid the golden "egg, 

, hht -pick him to pieces feather, by feather. " j 

The plumbers laid the lead, and the masons j 
walked over it with hobnailed shoes, making 
1 holes ^ in It, which required a revision and aj 
| patching with solder of the lead which was unite 
I i at-/ : 


new; and when the glass was put into the 
windows, the carpenters drove planks through 
the panes, necessitating new glazing. And the 
ironmonger brought grates that would not fit the 
chimney-pieces, and invoked the masons to pull 
out the mantel-pieces again and put them in 
afresh. Then he made holes in the plaster for 
the bell-wires so ragged and so big that the 
plasterers must needs ■ come and mend them up 
again. Lastly, the glazier put his hand into putty 
or white paint and smeared a circle in the midst : 
of every pane, to give work to a woman to clean 
the windows. 

The painter performed winders ; he coloured 
all the" ■wood work of the house flesh- colour, and 
called that priming. Why it should he primed 
flesh-colour, he did not say. X remember how 
: that there stood over the market hall in Launees- 
j ton — and it stands there still — a clock on which 
are tv 7 o figures with hammers, that strike the 
hours and the quarters. Many years ago, the 
I civic authorities ordered the repainting of these 
| automata. Then a painter went up on a scaffold 
| and primed them, after the manner of painters, 

| flesh-colour. The mayor issuing from the Guild 
| Hall saw this, and was frightened, or shocked, 
and with mayoral mantle and gold chain of office 
about his shoulders, ran up the ladder and said; 

4 What are you about ? We don’t want to have 
Adam and Eve here.’ 

4 X ; ni priming, your Worship, 5 answered the 
painter, 4 as you were primed afore you drew 
on your clothes and insignia.’ 

How, it is reasonable enough that figures repre« ; 
seating human beings should be coloured -pink 
j first, and painted with clothing to taste, after- 
wards f but why windows ? W hy doors I W hy 
skirting-boards V 

A recent writer on. Natural: Law and the Moral 
Order holds up to scorn the hermit lobster, which 
does not build its own shell, but seeks a ready- 
built house into which to slip. The writer of 
| that book never had to clo with the erection of 
! a manse for himself, X presume, or he would have 
taken off his hat and bowed to the hermit lobster, 


and pointed him out as an example of instinct 
so acute that it reached wisdom. 


Bichard Cable had accepted the builder’s rough 
estimate of cost and of the time the house would 
take in building, and had left a margin ; but 
soon found that the margin should have been 
as wide as that in air edition de luxe book or of 
a modem funeral card. A builder can always dis- 
cover reasons for spinning out the time, and espe- 
cially the expense. Cable found, before the house 
was done, that he bad spent all the money put 
by for it, and was obliged to borrow fox' its com- 
pletion and for the furnishing ; and this did not 
improve his humour. He had not allowed the 
house to be built by contract, because he knew 
I very well that what "is built by contract is badly 
[ built ; and that if lie were to pay an overlooker to 
: see to his interests, the masons and the carpenters, 
and the plumbers and glaziers, and slaters and 
painters, would give the man an acknowledgment 
bo overlook their bad work. So he had liis house 
built by day-work, and then it was to the interest 
of the men to do their work in the most substan- 
tial and thorough mannex*, because that is also the 
most, slow and costly manner. , , 

: When Gable was on his way back from each 
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journey, he thought within himself : 4 Now I shall 
see a great advance in the work ; I have been 
•away three weeks/- But on his arrival he required 
good-nature and faith to see that a proper amount 
of work had been done ; and good-nature and faith 
fail when disappointed repeatedly. However, the 
house was - finished at length and furnished-- 
furnished quietly and scantily, because the money 
ran short. Ilichard was not alarmed. He knew 
lie would earn the necessary sum, but he was sore 
at having to borrow. The consciousness of being 
in debt was new to him, and fretted his already 
sore spirit. It took the zest off the pleasure of 
having a grand new’ house of his own. He had 
no diiliculty in getting the money advanced by 
* the bank ; he .'was pretty well known to be a 
man who made gold by turning it about in his 
hands. It flattered his pride to be able to borrow 
so easily, and yet it galled him to know that the 
1 louse was not absolutely liis own till the debt 
was cleared away. 

The house was finished * and it had seven red 
windows in the upper story, and three on each 
side of the door below. To the door led a flight 
of slate steps, and the door opened into a spacious 
hall. The house looked larger than it really was, 
because if was shallow. The hill rose too rapidly 
in the rear to allow of much back premises. In 
the garden was a summer-house, as lie had seen 
in Ida dream, painted green, with a gilt knob at 
the top, very fresh and shining. 

When the house was complete, and ready Tor 
him, he arrived from Somersetshire ; and in the 
evening, -when the children were in bed, his 
mother put the key on the table. 4 There 1 * said 
she, 4 To-morrow we leave this old cottage for 
the new house. Bichard, why not take posses- 
sion of it with a new heart % You are in the 
wrong now. She has been here many months, 

■ and all speak well of her. She works for her 
living, and works hard. There are no pride and 
stubbornness left in her; all that has passed 
from her into you ; and the gentleness and pity 
and meekness are. gone - from you into her/ 

He moved impatiently. He took up the key 
and threw it down; then he pushed it from 
one side of the table to the other, and his face 
was sullen. ‘Mother,* he said, ‘I would not 
allow another to speak to me of her. It is 
enough. You have said your say, I have suf- 
fered too much from her. I have said it. We 
are parted for ever/ 

‘ You have not seen her/ 
e I do not choose to see her/ 

4 But you should. • She is greatly changed, and 
looks weak and frail. You do nob think that 
the great alteration in her mode of life must 
hurt her. She is like a flower taken out of a 
- garden and put on the moor, where every wind 
blows her about, and every animal that goes by 
tramples on her.’ 

‘Who has dared to touch her V asked Cable, 
flaring up. / - 

f I do not mean that any one has purposely 
wronged her ; but she is in a place and among 
people who do not understand her, and she can- 
not endure rough handling. She is too delicate, 
and it will kill her/ ;,. v 

£ -What do you want, then? If I give her 
money, she will not take it.* 

‘ Hot if it be given churlishly.* 


‘ Churlishly I Are you also turned against 
me?* • 

‘ You are acting wrongly. 1 would not say so 
to another ; I would not let her suppose that I 
reproached you ; but in my heart I think it. I 
also went on for years harbouring my wrong, 
and believing that I could never forgive it ; but 
the time came when I was forced to forgive; and 
you, Bichard, you also must do the same/ 

£ Yon have said this before. I cannot listen. 

I shall go away again ; 3 and he put his hat on 
his head and went forth. 

Next day, the few things required to be removed 
from the cottage were carted to the new house ; 
but Bichard would not move into it till evening, 
when no one would be about to observe the 
migration. 

The sun had set when they all started for Bed 
Windows, the father leading, then Mrs Cable 
and little Bessie, and the rest two and two, the: 
twins of course together. The youngest carried 
their toys, a battered doll, a wooden "horse ; anti 
the elder, sundry treasures that could not be 
intrusted to .oilier hands to transjjorfc. The: 
evening was still, soft, and summery ; bats ilew 
about and screamed ear-piercingly. The hedges 
were full of foxgloves and wreathed with honey- 
suckle. Glowworms shone in the banks, jewel- 
ling the way, as pixy lamp-bearers welcoming 
them to their new home. The procession moved 
slowly, because Bessie was heavy to carry, and 
because Susie could not walk fast. It moved, 
silently, because the children were depressed in 
spirits, sorry to leave their little rooms and 
garden — the known for the new, the loved for : 
strange. 

Cable spoke; but Iris voice startled him and 
the rest. He felt not as if ho were being ad- 
vanced in position, but as if he were going, to 
execution. He turned and looked at his mother. 

* Let me carry Bessie now, 5 he said. — ‘ What are 
you whispering?* 

‘I was not whispering/ . 

* I saw your lips moving/ 

4 1 was repeating to myself some words that 
kept coming up in my mind, like -a cork inr 
water.*- :: : ■■■■., kb Y • . , v. ' ■ 

4 What words ?’ 

4 Merely a text, and I cannot my why they 
rise/ 

4 What is the text?* 

4 He shall lay the foundation in his lirst-born, 
and in his youngest shall he set up the gates/ 

4 What do you mean by that ? * 

4 1 mean nothing ; but I cannot get the text 
out of my head. It seems to point*— • 

Cable laughed. . ‘ This is mere superstition, 
mother. You have Cornish blood in you. Besides, 

' the foundations . are laid and the gates set up, and 
nothing lias occurred.’ 

She said no more, nor did lie ; but the words 
she had spoken did not help to cheer him. Pre- 
sently, lie found his own lips moving ; he was 
repeating the ominous words ; and a fear fejl on 
him lest they might apply hot to the bare walls 
and wooden gates, but to the domestic life in 
the new mansion — a new life to be built up ainid 
new surroundings and in a new . sphere. .Bor, 
indeed, Bichard 'by this move mounted the social 
scale. In the cottage, lie was but a cottager ; 
in the grand liew house, he was transferred to 
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the middle class* As Josepliine went clown, lie 
went up. , 

He opened the garden gate, and the feet of 
the little procession trod the newly gravelled 
path. There were flower-beds, but no flowers ; 
a lawn, but the grass was battered and cut up 
with the traffic of the builders. They came to 
the flight of steps ; and Cable went up, put 
the key in the door, and tried to open it ; but 
the wood was swollen, and the door stuck. He 
put his knee to it and forced it open, and the 
noise reverberated through the empty house like 
thunder. Then the children came in. The air 
within smelt of lime and paint. He struck a 
match and lighted a paraffin lamp. The children 
looked round in astonishment, but expressed no 
pleasure ; they shivered ; the night-air had been 
t cold, but the interior of this new house seemed 
! colder still. 

| In the dining-room, a cold supper was laid— 
lamb and salad, whortleberry tart, and cream, 
blancmange —‘Shaky trade, that is bluemange/ 
the woman called it who had cooked the supper, 
an old cook from the parsonage, married in the 
place. 

‘Sit down, 5 said Richard. ‘Eat heartily your 
first meal in Red Windows.* 

But the children were not hungry ; his mother 
did not care to eat, and he himself had no appe- 
tite. He forced himself to take lamb, but he could 
hardly swallow it. The children were silent, 
looking about them at the walls and ceiling, and 
the chimney-piece with the mirror over it. 

‘ Well,* said Gable, ‘as no one seems hungry, the 
sooner to bed the better.* 

So they parted for the night. 

Next morning, he was in his garden. The 
blacksmith appeared at the gate. 

‘ Neighbour,* said he, ‘glad to see you well quar- 
tered. Pm sorry I haven’t been over the house ; 
the iron- work was not given to me, but to a 
Oamelford man. I ’d have served you better. 
However, I bear no malice. I should like to see 
over the box, if you've no objections.* 

‘Box! What box? Do you call a mansion 
with seven windows on the" front in the upper 
story and six below— a box ? I have objections 
to show my box, as you call it.* 

‘Oh, I meant no offence,* said Penrose. ‘1*11 
come another day.* 

‘ This is not a showplace,* said Cable curtly. 

The next to come was the innkeeper. ‘Halloh! 
& Cable ! Shake hands. Glad’ to see you. I 
We ’ve lost bur guardian— died the other day ; so I 
we*ve had a vestry meeting and elected you j 
• •gha^diani'ofdhhpqpr, unanimous.* 

‘I— guardian of the poor 1 the poor of St j 
Henan?* He laughed bitterly. ‘No one cared j 
for me and watched over me when I was poor 
and ill. Why should I ; care for your poor and 
be their guardian, now I am rich V 
• ‘Coxae, Cable, don’t be sour. Give a sovereign, 
and we’ll have the bells rung for your house- 
wanning.* . 

‘Not one penny. It concerns no one but, 
myself and my family that I enter Red Win- 
dows.* 

The taverner shook his head and went away. 

' f - Then his mother came to him, and said : ‘ Rich- 
ard, why do you not meet the St Kerian people 
in a friendly way, when they make the first step 


towards good-fellowship ? Why do you refuse 
the hand that is held out for yours ? Why 
should you be angered that they look on you 
now with other eyes than those with which 
they saw you enter the parish ? When you broke 
stones on the road, what was there in you to 
attract their esteem? When they saw your love 
and care for your children, they respected you ; 
and when they found you were making money, 
they acknowledged that you had brains. Was 
not that natural and reasonable and right ? 
When you were poor, with seven hungry mouths 
crying for food, there were others worse off than 
yourself, and what sympathy did you show them? 
When a crippled beggar came through the village, 
did you rush after ;him, take off your hat, and 
offer him hospitality ? Why, then, are you angry 
with the St Kerian people because they only 
begin to touch their hats and notice you, now 
that you are well off? You are well off because 
you have talents above their level, and this they 
recognise.* 

‘I wonder what she thinks, now that we are 
in our house, when she sees the smoke rising 
from the chimneys, and the windows lighted 
up?* * .1 

‘She thinks that a cottage where love is, is 
[ better than a thirteen- windowed mansion where 
j there is hardness of heart and pride.* 

Richard did not answer ; he walked away, 

J and went about his grounds and planned improve- 
| ments, and seated himself in his garden-house, 
and tried to believe he was happy. At night, 
when alone, he sat again in his summer-house 
with the door open, and looked down at St 
Kerian, which lay in the valley, with a gossamer 
veil hanging over it, the vapour in the air con- 
densing above the stream. The church tower 
stood out like ivory against the black yews. 
He could see the chimneys of the parsonage, 
and the glitter of the tiny conservatory flashing 
the moonbeams back. He heard the soothing 
I rush of the water in the mill ‘ leat * running 
| the waste water into the river. In the wood 
behind, the owls were hooting. On such a night 
as this he had stood at his cottage window there 
below, two years ago, and resolved to realise 
his dream. He had accomplished what he had 
determined, and was he satisfied? He strained 
his eyes to see the old cottage ; but it was dark ; 
but, through the soft haze, he saw one golden 
pin-point, from where the post-office stood. Was 
that her light ? Was she sitting there, at the 
window, looking up, out of the valley, at his 
grand house, on which- the moonlight shone ? 
What were her thoughts ? 

Richard Gable's breast heaved, and a choke 
canie in his breath. He turned his face away 
and looked at the hills, at the gray moor frosted 
with moonlight, at the deep sky, and tried to 
spell stars in it, hut could not, because of the 
suffused light Then his eyes went back to the 
golden speck, the one spangle of yellow in the 
cold scene of white and gray and black. Then 
he stood up, and sat with, his back to the door, 
and looked into the gloom of the interior, and 
down at the rectangular oblong patch of white, 
like snow on the floor, laid there by the moon. 
But. he could not long, study that. ■ He, turned 
■ on his seat, and once again the golden speck 
shot into his brain and down into his heart, 
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where it fell like a spark and burnt liim, that 
lie uttered a suppressed cry. 

4 It is all stubbornness and pride, 5 he said, 
rubbing the bench with his hand, as if to polish it. 

( She is determined to show me that she can do 
Without hie. What does my mother mean by 
saying the rough life is killing her % She has 
chosen it out of obstinacy, to spite me. If I 
were to give her five pounds a week, she would 
throw them down at my feet. I can do nothing. 

| If she is determined to kill herself, she must do 
: so. She is proud. Why is her light burning 
j now ? She is working on late, that she may earn 
money and do without help. It is flint and steel 
striking, and the spark — there it is, and it is 
burning me/ 

THE OLDEST CITY IN THE STATES. 

Fifty- three years after the bold Spanish navi- 
gator Ponce de Leon had landed on the pine and 
palm covered peninsula that bars the Gulf of 
Mexico from the great Atlantic, and called it 
Florida — and fifty-three years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers set their feet on Plymouth Kock away 
in the far north, a Spanish expedition under the 
command of Don Pedro de Avilas disembarked 
from their old galleons on St Augustine’s Day 
1565, and made their camp upon the shore, where 
they ultimately built the town named after that 
great saint— tile first, and consequently the oldest, 
of all American cities. And to-day, a very queer 
old place this city is ; there is nothing like it in 
America ; there is nothing so quaint and medieval 
in any city of that great continent. The oldest I 
street remaining is but seven feet broad, and 
the balconies that project from the upper stories 
of the houses well nigh touch. You can easily 
shake hands with your opposite neighbour, should 
you be on sufficiently familiar terms to do so j 
and if one is not, and the vis-a-vis be vindictive, 
it would be better for a householder who is at 
the same time a lover of peace, to go farther up 
the street ! 

St Augustine is situated on a wide and shallow 
bay, across the month of which, there lies the 
long narrow island of Anastasia. The town 
stretches along the shore for over a mile, and is 
protected from the ravages of the sea by a solidly 
built seawall, which is sufficiently wide on the top 
to form a pleasant lounge for the inhabitants in 
the cool of the evening. About half-way along 
the irregular line of houses that faces the sea there 
opens a hue large square, the Plaza de la Con- 
etitucion. This Plaza, which is several acres in 
extent, is surrounded by buildings, a few of which 
are of great interest — notably, the cathedral of 
St Joseph, the old slave -market, and the two fine 
obelisks that are respectively commemorative of 
the granting of the old Spanish constitution to 
the city, and of the services performed by the 
St Augustine soldiers who fell when fighting in 
•the Confederate army. On the latter monument 
there is a quaint inscription : ‘They have crossed 
the Liver, and rest under the shade of the 
trees.* 

At the eastern end of the Plaza, and overlook- 
ing the harbour and sea-coast, there stands the 
old slave-market, now happily disused, and only 
remaining as a relic of the state of things c befo 5 
the War.’ There are no walls— simply a deep roof 


supported on fourteen pillars, seven a side, and 
surmounted at one end by a cupola, from which 
there rang the notes of the bell that announced a 
sale of slaves. The building is about fifty feet 
long and thirty feet broad. As one stands under 
the shadow of the roof and looks out on the gay 
aspect of the Plaza, thronged by rich and well- 
dressed people from the North, with hero and 
there a sauntering, staring, and unmistakable 
Briton, it is difficult to retrace the last generation 
backward to those days when the sleepy old 
Spanish town was periodically aroused by the 
clangour of the bell that bade the people gather 
together to examine and buy human flesh and 
human lives for household chattels. It is difficult 
to picture the huddled group of frightened negroes 
— husbands and wives, parents and children fear- 
ful of being separated— in the St Augustine of 
to-day. Quaint and old- world-like as if is, the 
progress of the last decades has set its print upon 
the place, and the darkest blot on these genial 
southern scenes has been removed for ever. 

On another side of the Plaza is the old cathedral. 
It has a well-designed west front, and a Moorish 
belfry for four bells, each in a separate niche — . 
three below and one above. They are the oldest 
bells in America, and upon one is the date of 
1689. Inside the cathedral there is an imposing 
high-altar, with a great solid silver lamp hanging 
before it and continually burning ; and on the 
south wall of the nave is a queer old picture 
representing the first mass said at St Augus- 
tine. Beared on an improvised platform, an altar 
is depicted, adorned with crucifix, candles, and 
missals. The priest is . elevating the Host, 
and his assistant is ringing the Sanctits bell. 
Gathered around, the armed warriors of Don 
Pedro are bowing low before the sacred sign ;, 
while the trumpeters and standard-bearers, and 
; the ships in the offing with their cannon, are 
| saluting the moment of consecration. The interest 
of the picture is heightened by the surrounding 
; palm-trees and the groups <d : friendly Indians, 
who, with awe and 'curiosity, are imitating the 
action of the white men. 

The great feature, however, of St Augustine is 
Fort Marion. It is built near the edge of the 
shore, and is defended from the sea by high and 
massive ramparts, which form, like the seawall 
of the town, a favourite promenade for the St 
Augustine folk. Fort Marion, which in the time 
of the Spaniards successively bore the names of 
San Juan de. Pinos and San Marco, and only 
received its present name from 1 Uncle Sang’ 
when Florida was bought from the Spaniards by 
the United States early in the present century, 
is a line specimen of military engineering. It 
covers about four acres of ground, and its walls, 

I which have Moorish turrets at the angles, are 
' over twenty feet in height and twelve feet in 
thickness, "it is built on rising ground, and com- 
mands the sea-entrance as well as the city and 
harbour. Like all the old buildings of St Augus- 
tine— the cathedral, the city gates, the*, convent, 
seawall, and old houses— it is built of coqidm 3 
which is a shell conglomerate formed by the 
action of the sea- water upon the shells and sand. 
An immense quantity ox this conglomerate is 
found on Anastasia Island, where all the coquina 
used in St Augustine has been quarried. 

The outside view of Fort Marion is imposing, 
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and 'the interior is extremely interesting* From 
tlic outer ramparts a drawbridge leads to the gate- 
way of the fort. Over this gateway there is a 
large ; slab of stone engraved with The Spanish 
arms. Passing throiigh, one comes into an open 
court about a lumdred feet each way, which at the 
present time is almost entirely occupied hj- the 
wigwams of the imprisoned ApaeM Indians. 
Some five hundred of these redskins are kept 
here by the IT kited States government. They 
were taken captive by the various expeditions 
sent against them in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
the: neighbouring territories, where for many years 
they have been a danger and a terror to the white 
settlers.. All of these Indians -were taken red- 
handed in their war against the whites, and are 
accordingly imprisoned for an (as yet) undeter- 
mined period. The attitude of the united States 
government toward the Indians is peculiar. They 
are not regarded as foes or . as rebels, but as 
tt'oul%s!onie and ignorant children or wards. The 
position of the government is that of a parent 
or guardian ; and while the Indians that are 
taken prisoners are kept for many years, if not 
Tor tfeir lives, in that condition, they are well 
!lpoked:afte 2 kAhcl are paid for the work which they 
are mprired to do. Most of the children are 
removed from their parents and sent to, semi- 
military schools, where they , are taught English 
and the elements of' education together with some 
useful trade. 

... . -These .Apaches, . .dike / Indians generally, arc : 
taciturn, but 4 ’cute they, 'appreciate the value of 
the dollar as highly as any * Down-caster ,r does. 
They' are Allowed to sell the bows and arrows,, 
rude musical instruments, moccasins, toys, mid 
other simple tilings that they make, to the visitors 
at St Augustine, who while away a. good deal of 
them time in watching them at their work and 
games. • Their chief amusements are shooting 
with the. bow, which even small children do 
with marvellous skill ; indulging in a game some- 
what like. quoits ; and playing on a rough sort of 
fiddle, made out of a large bamboo cane, with 
a minute fiddle-bow. From this simple three- 
stringed instrument they manage to get a bar- 
barous kind of melody Many of the shoo ting- 
bows, they make have the English alphabet 
painted on them in black paint and various shades 
of ochre ; and in other ways they are proud of 
showing-off. iheir attainments in the En glish 
language. The writer bought one of these bows 
for a dollar, and a bamboo fiddle for fifty cents. 
The latter is curiously painted in geometrical 
patterns with, red, blue, and green, colour on a 
ground of yellow ochre. Some of the Apaches 
ore very clever at embroidering leathern quivers, 
belts,: and moccasins with coloured silks, wools, 
beads, and wire. ' 

The incongruity of some of their costumes is 
amusing. The great ambition of an Indian seems 
to be to possess a. flannel shirt and a pair of high 
boots. It is comical to watch a silent and solemn- 
looking Indian, highly ochrecl, strutting about in 
a flannel shirt, a huge blanket, high boots, and 
a perfect innocence of anything in the way of 
breeches l On the other hand, some who have 
ftae. desirable articles of apparel, are shirtless and 
bootless ! There arc indeed few who have not in 
one way or . another supplemented, their wardrobe 
winconcTy^fbV.ft acquired by barter or gift 


Queer enough it seems to see these Indians 
living comfortably and apparently happily within 
the bid Spanish fort ; for many a time in the 
past has this courtyard, with its bastions and 
casemates and embrasures, been thronged with 
panic-stricken refugees from the city, and hun- 
dreds of excited soldiers strenuously resisting 
the attacks of foes. Englishmen as well as In- 
dians have repeatedly and unsuccessfully attacked 
Fort Marion ; hut the old order of things has 
indeed passed away. Of the hundred guns that 
once formed its armament, not a half remain, and 
the garrison of to-day is still smaller in propor- 
tion. The dark dismal dungeon underground, 
the iron cages hung upon the wall, and the chains, 

| with iron bracelets, that are attached to the door, 

| are no longer used for captured foes, and have 
I fallen into decay. The days of tragic scenes are 
I indeed over ; and the only changes that pass upon 
I the gray old silent fort are those that are made by 
! the hand of time and the remorseless northern 
tourist ! 


THE OLD WAT AND.' THE HEW. 

■/"CHAPTER III."- 

Matthew Bonita at this , time was close upon 
fifty years old, but, like his father, he scarcely 
looked his age. He was a binad-shoiildered, weli- 
built man,, with prominent features of a some- 
what aquiline type. His dark hair and bushy 
whiskers showed here and there a silvery streak, 
and the crov’s’-feef at the corners of Ms cold gray 
eyes had become of late more numerous than be 
liked. :, HA had a long upper lip, and a firm-set 
mouth, which, however, could on occasion,, break 
into a very pleasant smile. His laugh, though 
rarely heard, was mellow and spontaneous. His 
general air and expression were those of a strong- 
willed, self-opinionated man, who believed greatly 
in himself, and would strive his utmost to impose 
that belief upon others. He was carefully but 
not too showily dressed ; in such matters he 
knew how to preserve a juste milmC An expen- 
sive orchid decorated his bu tton-hole. 

As soon as he entered the room, his wife rose : 
and touched the ole citric bell. A moment later, 
a servant brought in a breakfast equipage for 
one person. 

‘How late you arc this morning, dear, 3 said 
Mrs Boding as her husband seated himself at 
table. 4 I began to get quite fidgety about you. 3 

4 Had too much of that confounded Madeira 
last night, ? he replied in his quick, laconic way. 
‘Made me as sleepy as a top this inorning.. H 
must fight .shy of Madeira after the second glass 
in future.— -IlasiiT Grigson arrived yet V 

s 1 3 ve aeen nothing of him. AtVhat time did 
you expect him M 

4 At ten-thirty sharp, and now it’s ten forty- 
five. What can the fellow be about? 5 
4 Then you are not going to the Oity to-day % ’ 
‘Ho. Luncheon is ordered at the Star and 
Garter , Richmond, for one- thirty sharp. First 
meeting of the Directorate of the Patent Asphalt 
Booing Company, A pretty directorate, forsooth, 
if the World duly knew it 1 What gormancliserB 
some of those fellows .are! Only provide them 
with; plenty of turtle and champagne, and you 
can get them to put their names To anything. 5 
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Then, after a pause; ‘Tilly, somehow your 
breakfast doesn’t seem to go down this morning.’ 
He was careful never to call his wife ‘Tilly’ 
except when they were alone. 

Lis there nothing that will tempt you t I 
thought, perhaps’ 

‘.No.- ; can’t eat; ; no . .appetite. : 'I’ll try a 
B.-and~S. presently.’ 

The Times on its arrival each morning was | 
taken up immediately to Matthew Eoding’s room. 
He had brought it down under his arm, and he 
now began to run through the City 'article again. 
While thus engaged, a loud double-knock"' re- 
sounded through the house, and a few moments 
later the page brought in a telegram on a salver. 

4 Any answer, sir?’ queried the youth. 

‘ Wait,’ said Matthew as he tore open the enve- 
lope. Telegrams with him were matters of almost 
hourly frequency. His face flushed a little the 
; moment he saw the enclosure. ‘From Sandalar,* : 

| he muttered under his breath. ‘ Good news or 
[ bad ? ’ Then to the page : ‘ No answer. * 

| . The cablegram, for the message was from 
America, was written in a cipher, the key to 
! which was contained in a small private memor-;; 
j andum book which Matthew carried in an inner 
| pocket. Placing the key before him, and taking 
| his pencil and a scrap of paper, he proceeded to 
j translate the message letter -by letter into the 
I language of everyday life. When the transla- 
| tion was finished, it ran as under : ‘ Aline Hooded. 

| Will take months to pump dry. Will delay 
: sending -official message for three hours, so as to 
! : give you a start. You know what to do. Don’t 
| forget that I stand in with you.’ The moment 
| Matthew Boding had made himself master of ! 
1 the last word, he started • up .from his chair, a 
j great light of exultation shining in his eyes, 
i ‘If Sandalar keeps his word, I ought to clear 
j loiir tlioiisand by this coup,’ he said aloud. For 
| the moment hev had forgotten that he was not 
! alone. fi Three hours’ start— a hundred and eighty 
| minutes. Not long, and yet it ought to be 
| enough.’ - - : ■ •. -'j 

I His wife merely looked at him and said noth- 
|. mg. She knew that in business matters, he was 
1 riot a man to bear questioning even, by her— nor, 

| indeed, did such subjects possess much interest 
j for her. 

[ ‘ If Grigson. is .not" here in live minutes, I must 

! go tnyselb’ continued Matthew, as he crossed to 
| the sideboard and proceeded to concoct a mix tine 
j of brandy-and-soda. 

I At this juncture, another knock was heard, 
j and: next minute a tall, fair, fashionably dressed 
j young man was ushered into the room, who 
| was caiTyihg a bulky portfolio under one arm. 

| It was Grigson, Mr Eoding’s confidential clerk. 

‘ Sorry to be behind time, sir,’ he said. 4 Cab- 
horse slipped down just this side ■ the bridge ; 
had to walk a quarter of a mile before I could 
find another hansom,’ d , 

Mr .Boding seemed scarcely to hear his explana- 
tion, ‘I’m' glad you’ve come, 5 he said.— ‘You 
■ : have a cablegram for me, haven’t you?’ A 

‘ Here it is, sir. Arrived five minutes before I 
• left; the office.’- : 

. . Matthew thru-, it open* , It \ya$ a • duplicate of 
the one ho had already received. One had been 
sent to his private address, the other to Ms office 
in ;the GitJ*, to insure that if one missed, the other 


m 


I should reach Mm, Turning quickly on Grigson, 

I who was emptying the portfolio of its letters, 
prospectuses, and documents of various kinds, Mr 
Boding said: ‘I want you to rush oil to the 
nearest telegraph office, and, without losing a 
minute, wire Bateson to sell every scrap of Yuea- 
tans lie holds in my name. Tell him I shall 
expect him to have got rid of the last of them 
by two o’clock to-day.’ 

Grigson stared a little at his employer. ‘ Beg ; 
pardon, sir, but do you really mean Yucatans f ’ v 

‘ I do.’ . ..: . . 

4 ‘ Of course you know, sir, that they went up an 
eighth yesterday, and m ay possibly go up another " 
to-day?’ 

4 All that is known to me, and still I say sell— 
eel].— sell without a moment’s delay. NoWi Iiurry 
off, because every minute’s of •importance, • ; 
run through the letters while you are gone.’ 

As soon as the young man had left the room, 
Matthew rubbed his hands gleefully and take 
into one of his rare laughs. ‘Four thousand 
pounds ! Not such a bad morning’s work — eh, 
Tilly ?’ he remarked jocosely to his wifp. 

•‘ No, indeed, Matthew, I ’m sure I don’t know 
how you do i% but what you call “business” is all 
a mystery to me.’ 

Her husband said no more *, he was deep in his: 
correspondence. 

Mrs Boding watted for her opportunity, as she 
was in the habit of doing whenever she had any- 
thing particular to say to her husband. ‘My 
dear,’ she said at length, as Matthew leaned back 
in Iris chair, tapping his teeth with his nails, as 
he had a trick of doing when turning over a 
doubtful point in his mind, ‘ I should like a few 
words with you about next Wednesday’s dinner- 
party.’ 

6 They must he. as . few as possible, then,’ lie 
answered with a glance at the clock. 

‘I suppose you" wish no expense to be spared V 

‘Certainly not. Don’t forget to have plenty 
of ferns and exotics. They look well, and can 
always be got on credit. Twill hire, a man- cook 
for the occasion from the place where I lunch 
in the City. I am especially desirous that the 
dinner should be a success.’ y 1 1 

‘I wish, dear, you would spare me a cheque 
for the payment of the new piano.. The bill 
came in quite three months ago, and I have had 
to put the people off twice within the last few I 
weeks. And there’s the two brougham horses - 
not yet paid for. A wan called yesterday, and ; 
was really quite insolent when I told him the 
matter had escaped your memory’ 

‘Confound his insolence'!’ exclaimed Mr Boding 
with, much emphasis. ‘Is a man, whose whole " 
mind and thoughts are immersed in immense ' 
speculations involving hundreds of thousands hf; 
pounds, to have his life worried out of him. for 
the sake of a few paltry hundreds? Let the 
rogues wait. They know how to charge enough, 
in all conscience ; cent, per cent, clear profit if . 
they get a fraction *, and I shall ..■.■not '^aydtliOT 
till it' suits my convenience to do so. lust at 
present, I want every farthing of my available 
capital for other purposes than to pay trades- 
men’s bills.— By-the-by, as I was passing Hunt 
and Boskell’s yesterday I saw a pair of diamond' 
earrings which I think would suit you admirably. 
The price was rather stiff'— a hundred guineas. 
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However, I ordered them to be sent on. The 
bill won’t come in for six months, and by that 
time, if all goes well, a hundred guineas more 
or less will be a mere bagatelle/ 

' Mrs Boding rose and crossed to her husband’s 
chair and kissed lijm : she loved jewelry almost 
better than anything else in the world. ‘A 
month ago you promised me another pony to 
match the one in my basket carriage,’ she ven- 
tured to observe as she went back to her seat. 

1 So I did* I’ve so many things to think of 
that I had quite forgotten it. I’ll tell Grigson 
to try and find one for you ; he understands 
such matters better than I do/ 

At this moment in rushed Master Freckly. His 
first act was to climb on his father’s knee, pull 
his face down, and kiss him. ‘It’s Grandad’s 
birthday, pa ! ’ he said. 4 Won’t you go and wish 
him many happy weturns? Grandad would like 
us all to go and have dinner with him in his 
room to-day. Why can’t we, pa % 5 

‘For shame, Freckly ! How dare you burst 
into the room in that rude way! 5 said Mrs 
Boding, before her husband could interpose a 
word. ‘ Your manners are becoming more un- 
bearable every clay. It’s high time you were 
sent to a boarding-school. I told your grand- 
father less; than an hour ago that it was quite 
out of the question for your father and me to 
dine with him to-day. I can’t think what put 
shell a ridiculous notion into his head/ 

The boy made her no answer, but stood with 
one finger pressed to his lips, staring at her with 
round, serious eyes. 

Vi ka busy just now, Freddy — very busy, as 
you see/ said his father ; ‘but I’ll wish Grandad 
many happy returns later on.’ Then he turned 
to his letters again, 

Mrs Boding, with an imperious gesture, unseen 
by her husband, motioned to the boy to leave 
the room. He went without a word. 

There was a minute or two of silence, then 
Mrs Boding said : ‘Really, my dear— and I hope 
you won’t think me prejudiced in saying so— 
your father is becoming more tiresome and 
troublesome every day/ 

‘I’m sorry to hear that/ remarked her hus- 
band without taking his eyes off the letter lie 
was reading, 

1 The way he spoils that child is irisupport- 
- able. And then 'the vile odour of the tobacco 

■ he smokes seems to pervade every room in the 
house,: Further than that, in fine weather he 
nearly always plays on his violin for a couple 
of hours in the garden, which, to say the least, 
must appear very strange and eccentric conduct 
to our neighbours.— Don’t you think, dear, it 
■would be doing him a genuine kindness if you 
were^ to find a little cottage for him a few miles 

| ; out in the country— a cottage near a railway 
! station and a church— with a nice bit of garden 
l attached, in which he could potter about as he 
liked, and with some elderly person to look after 
i his little comforts ? I ain sure that in such a 
, place he would be far happier and more con- 
I tented than he can ever expect to be here. 5 

‘I doubt that very much, Tilly/ answered her 
husband, whose attention she had now succeeded 

■ in- arresting, ‘ Besides, a bargain ’s a bargain, and 
you know wHat I promised the old boy when 
he made over the business to me. Think, too, 


of all that we owe to him. To do as you suggest 
would seem like the basest ingratitude/ 

‘ But if he himself were to suggest such a plan ? 1 

1 That would alter the case materially,’ answered 
her husband dryly, ‘But I don’t in the least 
think he’s likely to do that. I think you may 
safely count on him as a fixture — one of those 
fixtures one takes at a valuation,’ He nodded 
and smiled at her, and then went back to his 
letter. 

Mrs Boding said no more. She had gained 
her first point, and knew when to stop ; but 
with her the project was only shelved, not done 
with. 

This was evidently destined to be a morning 
of interruptions. Presently, a rafc-tat-tat so loud 
and prolonged resounded through the house that 
Mrs Boding fairly jumped in her chair. ‘Good- 
ness gracious! who can that be at this time of 
the morning ? ’ she exclaimed. 

Her husband said nothing, but waited. ‘ Lady 
Pengelly ! ’ he exclaimed in some wonderment, 
as he read the name on the card which a servant 
brought in a minute later. — 1 ‘ Don’t know her 
from Adam. What on earth can she want with 
me?’— Then to the servant : ‘Where is her lady- 
ship?’ 

* In the small drawing-room, sir.’ 

| ‘Say that I will be with her in one moment/ 

I Turning to his wife, he added : ‘It is probably 
| you, my dear, she wants to see, not* me. There ’s 
I some so-called charity or other in the wind, 

! I’ll be bound. Many of these titled ladies are 
said to be most accomplished cad gers. ’ 

But already Mrs Boding was deep in Debretk 

As Matthew entered the drawing-room, Lady 
Pengelly rose and greeted him with an elaborate 
courtesy. c Mr Boding, I presume V 

‘At your ladyship’s service.— Pray, be seated, 
madam/ 

She smiled, and sat down again. Matthew 
seated himself deferentially some distance away. 

Lady Pengelly was a much faded woman of 
fifty or thereabouts ; thin and angular in person, 
but exceedingly upright ; with eyes and liair of 
no colour in particular, but with a thin, straight- 
| cut mouth expressive of considerable determina- 
tion and fixity of will. Her dress was worn 
and old to the verge of shabbiness. Mrs Boding 
— so she afterwards averred— would not have been 
seen in such a gown for the world ; but then 
one of the two would have lent a distinction 
to rags, while Worth himself would have failed 
to make the other look quite a lady. 

‘Before entering on the business which has 
brought me here/ began her ladyship in a pleasant 
but somewhat artificial voice, ^ ‘ I must apologise 
for making my visit at such an unconscionable 
hour, and my only excuse must be, that knowing 
the best time to find you City gentlemen is 
early in the day, I was afraid XT might .miss; 
you if I delayed my visit till after luhekeom 
Then, again, I have also to apologise for calling on 
you at your private residence instead of at your 
office, It was by the advice of ' Maj or Donovan that 
I did so. Y ou know Major Donovan off course ?; 
—Yes. Had I not - found you here, I should 
have gone on to the City ; but : really, it was 
not very much out of my way to drive round 
by Tulse Hill. I had no idea it was such a 
charming neighbourhood/ 
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‘ I am pleased your ladyship lias found me 
at home/ said Matthew, who was wondering 
more and more as to the object of her visit, 
‘As a rule, I leave for the City long before 
this hour, but fortunately to-day has proved an 
exception/ 

Again her ladyship smiled, and inclined her 
head. 4 And now for the reason that has brought 
me here/ she resumed. /Knowing how valuable 
your time must be, I will endeavour to be as 
brief as possible. It has been intimated to me, 
through more than one source, Mr Boding, that 
you are connected, either as chairman or director, 
or in some other capacity, with several of the 
new Companies — or syndicates, don’t they call 
them? — which have already appeared, or are about 
to make their appearance, before the public/ 

Mr Boding gravely inclined his head. 

/Such being the case, would it not be possible, 
may I ask, by bringing your influence to bear, 
to obtain for Lord Pengelly— whose income, I 
am sorry to confess, is a very limited one for 
a man of his rank— a position on one or more 
of the directorates of these new Companies, in 
return for the use of his lordship’s name, which 
could scarcely fail to have considerable weight 
with the public, knowing, as the majority of 
people must who know anything at all of such 
matters, that he comes of one of the oldest 
families in the kingdom and is first-cousin to 
Ills Grace of Leamington ? ’ She had leaned for- 
ward a little in the earnestness of her appeal, 
but now drew herself up, fixed her lips rigidly, 
and stared straight at Mr Boding. 

The latter tapped his teeth with his nails 
thoughtfully for a few moments before answering. 
Then he said : ‘As it happens, singularly enough, 
we arc in want of a few good names to complete 
the directorate of a scheme of more than usual 
promise and magnitude which will be launched 
before the public in the course of a week or two. 

I shall have great pleasure in proposing Lord 
Pengelly \s name to my colleagues for one of the 
vacancies in question. The duties, I may add, 
are not especially onerous. The Board will meet 
two mornings a week for a couple of hours, after 
which there will of course be a little luncheon/ 
Mr Boding paused, and twisted a finger in his 
watchguard. 

‘ And the honorarium V queried her ladyship 
eagerly in a voice that was scarcely above a 
whisper. / 

‘Will, in this case, be at the rate of five hundred 
guineas per annum, paid quarterly in advance. 
His lordship will, of course, have to qualify him- 
self by taking up a certain number of shares. — 
But that is a little detail/ added Matthew with 
a smile, ‘which may, I think, be safely left for 
me to arrange/ // 

‘How can I thank you sufficiently, Mr Boding l* 
said her ladyship, her faded face flushing for a 
moment and then paling again. ‘1 was indeed 
well advised in coming to you.— You are married, 

I believe?— 'at least so Major Donovan gave me | 
to understand/ 

Matthew Boding bowed assent. 

‘ Ah, in that case I must beg of you and Mrs 
Boding to favour me with yourcompany at my 
“ At Home ” on Thursday next. I will take care 
that cards are sent you. Only a. small party 
—the Countess of Olandooley and a few others, 


to whom I shall be happy to introduce Mrs 
Boding/ 

Her ladyship rose as she finished speaking ; 
seeing which, Matthew did the same. ‘ Both my 
wife and myself will feel highly honoured in 
accepting your ladyship’s invitation/ he said. 

‘By the way, there is one trilling detail which 
it may perhaps be just as well you should be 
made aware oi/ said her ladyship, "as if suddenly 
struck by an afterthought. ‘Lord Pengelly is 
subject to fits now and then. Hoiking in the 
slightest degree dangerous, or disagreeable to 
others. All he requires at such times is to have 
his neckcloth loosened and a little cold water 
dashed in his face, after which he will come 
to himself in five minutes. I trust that a cir- 
cumstance so trivial will in no way militate 
against his position as a director ?’ 

‘ Your ladyship may make your mind easy on 
that score. We have two directors already who 
are nearly stone-deaf, and another who invariably 
goes to sleep five minutes after the meeting 
has begun/ 

So, with a few words of polite leave-taking, 
Lady . Pengelly went her way, Matthew himself 
ushering her to her carriage, which he did not 
fail to notice was what he termed to himself 
‘an uncommonly shabby turnout/ Neither did 
Mrs Boding, who was peeping unseen through 
the blinds of an upper window, fail to notice 
the same fact. ‘Very hard up, that’s clear/ 
muttered Matthew to himself as he went hack 
indoors. ‘Of course, if it hadn’t been for that, 
she would never have come near me. But 
then, her husband ’s an earl— is he an earl, by 
the way, or what 2 Must ask Tilly ; she’s sure 
to know. Anyway, his lordship is first-cousin 
to a duke. A very good catch for our forth- 
coming prospectus- — a capital catch i’ He paused 
for a moment or two by the barometer in the 
hall, as if to consult it, but his thoughts were 
somewhere else. ‘ In five years’ time, if things go 
on as swimmingly as they are going now, I ought 
to be worth half a million at the least It took 
my father thirty years to make a few paltry 
thousands. We don’t do things in that humdrum 
style nowadays. Five years hence I mean to 
write M.P. after my name. Later still, a title 
may follow. Why not ? Money can do anything 
in these times. Sir Matthew Boding, of Grad- 
stock, Cumberland, wouldn’t sound amiss/ He 
dug his hands into his pockets, and went Lack 
to "his letters, whistling softly tinder his breath. 

When he left the house half an hour later, he 
had forgotten all about Grandad and his birth- 
day, After all, it was a ; mere trifle, and just 
now he had matters of much greater moment 
to occupy his thoughts. 

THE NERVOUS OEIGIN OF COLDS. . 
Undue exposure to cold and damp is the only 
source of colds or catarrhs, in the limited estima- 
tion of popular opinion ; .and when it has pro- 
vided stout boots, comfortable wraps, a serviceable 
umbrella, and a mackintosh, that authority has 
furnished a fully equipped weapon to beat off the 
unwelcome domestic complaint. When, as often 
happens, a cold is contracted; in spite of. these 
unimpeachable precautions, popular opinion is 
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puzzled .-'■’beyond measure how to account for the 
| remarkable circumstance, 

| Cold, however, is not the only factor in the 
! production of catarrh. There is a collateral cause, 
and a most important one, in certain depressed 
conditions of the nervous system, which is too 
[. little known and appreciated. In healthy con- 
ditions of the nervous system, provided reasonable 
precautions are taken against cold, there is enough 
vitality in the organism to resist its injurious 
inilneuee. The nervous system is, in fact, the 
guardian, controller, and prime regulator of 
animal heat or body temperature, and its slightest 
failure to fulfil its responsible duties— the least 
relaxation of its constant vigilance — renders us 
liable to fall a prey to cold. 

The following supposititious cases will afford an 
illustration. An individual, who habitually drives 
about in an open conveyance with perfect free- 
dom from catarrh, happens on one occasion to fall 
asleep when he is out, and the very next day has 
cold. The explanation of the phenomenon is to 
be found in the fact, that during sleep,' nervous 
energy is lowered, and the system therefore less 
able to withstand tho injurious effects of cold. If 
\ye assume that the individual was also in a state 
of intoxication at the time, the damage done by 
cold would he more serious, as the depression 
from alcohol is superadded to that of sleep. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that inflammation 
of the lungs is frequently contracted under such 
circumstances. We instinctively acknowledge the 
nervous depression during sleep, by taking the 
precaution to throw a rug over the knees before 
our forty winks on the dining-room sofa. 

A timid woman comes home one night pale and 
ghastly with fright, having encountered a spectre 
clad in white, which she calls a 6 ghost.’ In a clay 
or two she develops a cold, for which she cannot 
in any way account. Fear acts as. a depressant 
to the nervous system, crippling its powers of 
resisting the action of cold ; hence the phrase, 
* shivering ’ with fear.’ Similarly, innumerable 
events of daily life tend to irritate, depress, or 
excite the nerves, and render them unfit for 
maintaining the body-temperature against the 
fluctuations of weather and climate. During these 
unguarded moments, a trifling exposure to cold 
or damp is sufficient to induce catarrh. It is 
desirable, therefore, that it should be generally 
known that stout boots, umbrellas, anci wraps, 
though excellent preservatives in their way, are 
not by any means the only precautionary measures 
• to ; be adopted ; : that we must ; endeavour : to 
strengthen the nervous system, if it be defective ; 
and that, when we are compelled to expose our- 
selves to cold or wet when the nerves are de- 
pressed from temporary causes, such as fatigue, 
anxiety, grief, worry, fear, dyspepsia, or ill- 
humour, we should be specially careful to guard 

■ inst cold. ■ . ' • 

let us now dissect the morbid condition known 
as catarrh, and verify, if we can, the theory of its 
nervous origin. What, is a cold l To answer 
this question we ' must first explain what is meant 


by animal heat. Man is what is known as a 
warm-blooded animal, that is, he possesses the 
capacity under all circumstances of maintaining 
an average uniform temperature. . Whether he live 
in the frost-bound Arctic regions or in the burn- 
ing deserts of Central Africa, the heat of the blood 
is the same. In summer and winter alike (if we 
except, perhaps, " certain abnormal states of the 
body due to the excitation or depression of the vital 
processes in various diseases), the average tem- 
perature of the human body is 98*4 a Fahrenheit. 
Now, this is a remarkable fact, .as, in view of 
the peculiar source from which animal heat is 
derived, namely, from the combustion of used-up 
tissue with the oxygen of inspired air, it stands to 
| reason that the heat of the blood cannot remain 
constant for five minutes together, as with every 
movement of our muscles we add coals to the 
human fire ; and the regulation of all our move- 
ments, so as to preserve a uniform temperature, 
would be an utter impossibility. How, then, is 
the object achieved 1 The superfluous heat is 
disposed of by conduction and radiation in the 
capillaries of the skin, and by evaporation through 
the sweat glands and air-passages ; and when there 
is no superfluous heat to dispose of, the skin con- 
tracts to prevent evaporation of moisture from the 
surface. Thus, when we exert ourselves, there is 
increased waste of tissue, and accordingly we both 
pant and perspire. When we are cold, on the 
other hand, the skin is very far from being moist, 
and contracts, presenting what is called the goose- 
skin * appearance^ Now, these functions are under 
the immediate control of the nervous system. 
Gold acts on the latter in such a way that the 
vessels supplying the skin; are constricted, and the 
flow of blood to the surface checked, loss of heat 
by conduction, radiation, and evaporation being 
liras prevented; while heat, on the other hand, 
relaxes the blood-vessels and favours the escape of 
heat from the body. It will tlius.be seen what an. 
important part the nervous system plays in the 
maintenance of animal heat. 

Whenever, owing to any derangement of the 
nervous system, the perfect maintenance of ani- 
mal heat fails to be carried out, disorder ensues, 
the mildest form of which is a catarrh, namely, 
the blocking up of the skin or outer surface of 
the body, with the consequent transference of the 
excretion to the mucous or inner surface. The 
deleterious matter which ought to have been 
removed by the skin, irritates the blood by its 
retention there, and ultimately expends itself by 
the nose and throat. For example, if the ner- 
vous system be feeble, sweating would probably 
be induced, and a consequent loss of heat, irre- 
spective: of the needs of the body ; in which 
case a cold -would most probably . follow.' As ; a 
fact, there are many, people with feeble nerves 
who readily ..perspire- in the coldest weather, 
and are in consequence liable to frequently 
recurring colds. The nervous origin of colds 
also furnishes ns with a clue to its treatment 
in the early stages. The whole history of a cold 
shows it to bo essentially and primarily a state of 
collapse, demanding early recourse to a stimulating 
plan of treatment. There is no more dejected 
mortal than a patient in the first stage of cold, 
and both his physical and mental condition point, 
to nervous collapse. Hence, we believe the great 
success of camphor and ammonia inhalations in 
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the early stage. It has also been repeatedly found 
that two or three glasses of wine have cut a cold 
short, when taken at the first appearance of the 
symptoms. j 

I A TALE OF A TIGER. 

Unlike most Anglo-Indians, I am nothing of a 
sportsman. Like the rest of my tribe, i have 
always possessed a Colt's revolver, with a sufficient j 
complement of cartridges ; nor have I ever been, 
without a good central- fire,, breech- loading double- j 
barrelled gun. But the former lias, through all 
the years of my Indian career, waited mutely for I 
the burglar, who, thank goodness, has never in- 
vaded my bachelor bungalow ; and the latter has I 

h -chiefly justified its continuance in my possession ! 
by giving my faithful bearer something to do in I 
cleaning its almost unused barrels. When I say 
that my gun is a choke-bore, you will understand | 
that it is more suited for snipe-shooting and 
the pursuit of ducks and plover, than for the 
destruction of larger game. However, I had been 
warned, before I. began my Indian career, that 
opportunities of sport were likely to be thrust 
upon me without my seeking ; and such I found 
to be the case in more than one instance. 

In 1880 I was in camp at the foot of the 
Tipperah Hills, My tent was pitched under the 
shade of a vast banyan tree, and on the bank of a 
picturesque little hill-stream, close to the station 
where His Highness the Maharajah of independent ! 
Tipperah collects tolls from such of our fellow- 1 
subjects as cut timber in Ms vast forests. Hard 
by Was the collection of thatched huts in which 
lived the Maharajah^ agent, a ..'.Mohammedan 
gentleman of much local influence, hospitable, 
as almost all Indians of position are hospitable, 
especially to those in authority over them, plaus- 
ible and pleasant in his manners, as Mohammedans 
nearly always are, and bent upon showing me— 
who was, alas, quite content to take him at his j 
•word— that he was as good and staunch a sports- 
man as any Sahib of them all. For days before 
my arrival, the hilUfolk had been warned to look ] 
out for traces of tigers or bears ; and it was with 
obvious -pride and satisfaction that my friend I 
announced to me, one lovely cool morning in ; 
Beceixiher, that he had succeeded in putting nets 
round a patch of jungle in which lurked a fine 
tiger. There was nothing for it but to make a 
hasty breakfast, and to start with my trusty gun 
aforesaid’ over my shoulder for the agent’s house. 
Unfortunately, the only cartridges I had with me 
were loaded, if you will believe me, with snipe- 
■ shot. I was loth to damp my friend’s enthusiasm 
by admitting that I was 'insufficiently armed for a. 
tiger-hunt, and I resolved to trust to his skill in 
forest warfare for the conquest of the tiger and 
the safety of our skins. To me was allotted the 
post of honour on the back of a email and, as it 
seemed to me, extremely nervous young elephant, 
whose movements were so erratic that it was as 
much as I could do to hold on to the ropes by 
which the £ pad ’ on which I sat was bound ; and 


I could not help wishing that I were gifted, like 
an Indian, god, with an extra pair of arms for 
the due management of my weapon. To make 
matters more uncomfortable, the maliont, or 
driver, behind whose back I was perched, was 
either very cold or very frightened, tor- 'his teeth l ' 
chattered dolefully, and, unlike most of his chtss, 
he seemed unwilling to talk. 

We were a picturesque procession enough, as we 
started for the forest. I led the way on my 
elephant ; next came my Mohammedan friend, 
with, a gaudy skullcap perched very much on 
one side of his flowing and curly locks ; over Ids 
shoulder was slung an ancient run gle -barrelled,: 
mimie-loading gun ; and it was no small comfort 
to notice that, whatever ray own inward doubts 
and tremors might be, my friend at least was' full 
of enthusiasm and pleased anticipation of an 
exciting day’s work. Behind him came two or 
three Mussulmans armed like himself ; and the 
rear was brought up by a miscellaneous crowd of 
Tipperahs, Manipuiis, and plains-paople, who had 
been impressed as beaters. 

It was a lovely morning, bright, clear, and cool ; :; 
and, even in my somewhat excited stale, it was , 
impossible not to admire the lovely glimpses of 
forest scenery Which opened to our right and left 
as we made our way slowly up the bed of the 
little stream by which my tent had been pitched. 
Every now and again, we passed a small Tipperah 
village, the wooden houses raised, like those of all 
the Eastern hill-folk, on piles some six or seven 
feet above the level of the ground. In one, an 
ancient headman, gray and bent with ;age, ad- 
vanced to wish us success in our effort to rid tiro 
country-side of a pest whose ravages had thinned 
the cattle of the neighbouring villages woiully $ 
and as I acknowledged his salaams, I heartily 
wished that my place could have been taken by 
some one better armed and more skilful than 
myself. But soon the villages grew rarer ; the . 
patches of golden paddy, set in a frame of dark 
dense jungle, more umrequent. We., heard the 
clear shrill cry of jungle-I owl in the woods, and 
the cooing' of inuiuuerablo doves in the feathery 
branches of the wild bamboos. Soon the pat.li 
became almost impassable; and the elephant and 
its driver were busy tearing down branches 
and clearing a way for us through the dense 
undergrowth of tree-fern and gorgeous flowering 
creepers. Where the shade was densest,, the air 
struck chill even to my well-clothed limbs, and 
I could sympathise with the tremors of my half- 
naked mahout ; and again, when we emerged 
into a clearing, deserted by the migratory culti- 
vation of the hill-people, the sun struck fiercely, 
and rendered the protection of one’s huge sun- 
hat very grateful. At last, and, as I thought, 
only too soon, we reached the patch of forest 
which had been netted. The beaters disappeared 
by jungle-paths to .right and left ; the Mussul- 
mans climbed into convenient trees, and, with an 
occasional friendly shout to me, peered anxiously 
into the dense jungle below. Presently, we knew 
that the beating had begun, for we heard the 
distant sound of shouts and tom-toms, a sound 
which raised a strange elation and excitement. . 
even in my unsportsmanlike bosom, and, for a j 
moment, I forgot that I had in my hands only ] 
a choke-bore gun loaded with snipe-shot ; that t 
I was holding with, might and main to my 
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uncertain scat on a nervous ancl untrained ele- 
phant ; and that, if the tiger charged, I should be 
in a situation of very considerable danger, fortu- 
nately, there was not much time for thought, for 
the roar of voices ancl of drums came rapidly 
nearer, and my Mohammedan friends grew more 
eager and excited. At last, close on my right, 
and with startling suddenness, I heard the mighty 
roar of a tiger. Impelled by I know not what 
impulse, I managed to draw both triggers of- my 
gnu, and, almost simultaneously^! heard two 
other shots fired in rapid succession. But the 
proximity of the tiger and the sound of firearms 
were too much for the nerves of the elephant, or 
the mahout, or both, for the next moment I 
found that I had dropped my gun, and was 
holding on for dear life to the ropes, as the 
terrified beast beneath me plunged headlong 
through the forest. 

How far we went before the mahout regained 
his control over the beast, I cannot say ; and it 
is with unbounded thankfulness and wonder that 
I think, even now, of the escapes I had from 
the overhanging boughs and coils of clustering 
creepers through which we forced our headlong 
way. As often happens in situations of extreme 
peril, my mind was singularly clear and tranquil, 
and, amongst other incongruous thoughts, I remem- 
ber wondering what a new Byron would make of 
the story of an Indian Mazeppa on a frightened 
elephant. At last, however, the mahout was 
able to guide the animal’s movemen ts ; and after 
along and weary journey — very slow, because we 
had to clear our way as we went — we emerged 
into the open paddy-fields. It was with a sense 
of; inexpressible ' happiness' -that I saw my white 
tent gleaming under the dark spreading branches 
of the banyan tree ancl saw my servants awaiting 
my return. But I was not a little astonished 
When I found that they were gathered round the 
body of a huge tiger, which they said the agent 
had sent over as the spoils of my gun. I had 
heard, it was true, of a desperate man who liacl 
slain, a tiger at close- quarters by firing a charge 
of small-shot straight into its eyes. But I had 
fired almost at random and at a considerable 
distance; and an examination of the animal’s 
body showed that it had been killed by a lucky j 
bullet which had pierced its heart. My Moham- 
medan friend presently appeared in person, and 
loaded me with undeserved praises of my coolness 
and skill, and apologies for the unsteadiness of 
his elephant. It was obviously useless to tell 
him my real reasons for being positively certain 1 
that the magnificent beast which lay at our feet 
had not fallen to my gun ; hut I was able at last ! 
to persuade him that my elephant had turned to ! 
bolt before I could take a correct aim, and so to ' 
induce him, not . very unwillingly, to accept the 
credit of the tiger's death. He insisted, however, 
upon* giving me the skin, which lies before me as 
I write, a reminiscence of my most exciting tiger- 
hunt, . . . 

I am older now' and, I trust, wiser. Certainly, 
no consideration of pride or profit would now 
induce me to go shooting tigers with snipe-shot ; 
and my only excuse for venturing to indict the 
story of a very foolhardy adventure upon you is, 
that the tale. is strictly true, and .there lies the 
skin to this day to testify to it If ever I go 
.tiger-shooting again, it shall * be with a good 


express rifle in my hand ; and if I ever mount 
an elephant, I shall take care to ascertain that he 
can stand fire. 


ROBURITE : A KEW EXPLOSIVE. 

A new explosive, bearing the name of Bobnrite, 
has recently been brought before the public by 
Dr Carl Both, an eminent German chemist, and 
bids fair to rank eminently with the explosives 
at present holding the market. The advantages 
claimed for roburite, as compared with dynamite, 
gun-cotton, blasting-gelatine, &e., are increased 
explosive force combined with a safety that is 
not merely augmented, but is declared to be 
absolute ; for the new explosive consists of two 
harmless compounds, which can be kept separate, 
and even when mixed, require a special fulminate 
detonator to cause explosion— concussion, friction, 
or fire being equally unable to effect this. 

For mining purposes, roburite should rapidly 
push its way, for, in exploding, it emits no flame 
or spark liable to ignite firedamp or coal-dust; 
whilst the amount of noxious gases generated is 
so little, that no small advantage accrues from its 
employment in tunnels, shafts, and other confined 
places where the workmen frequently suffer from 
foul air. An eminent authority on such matters 
has declared his belief that the substitution of 
dynamite for gunpowder has added ten years 
to the lives of our miners, so injurious to the 
lungs is the smoke of the older explosive. A 
further advantage should accrue in this respect, 
if roburite obtains largely in our mines and 
realises the expectations of its introducers. : liobu- 
rite, it is further stated, will not deteriorate 
by keeping, and is not affected by extremes of 
temperature. In appearance, the new explosive 
is sandy and granular, not unlike coarse yellow* 
sugar. 

A series of interesting experiments, recently 
made at the School of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, with roburite in comparison with gun- 
cotton, dynamite, and blasting-gelatine, proved 
satisfactorily the sterling qualities possessed by. 
the new* explosive. 

■ EARTH’S LAST KISS. 

Earth's last kiss tothedymgikiy 
Over the surf and the tawny sands ; 

Lips are parted, and far away, 

A light goes down in the faint cloud-lands. 

Earth’s last kiss ere the autumn star 
Shines like a jewel in Night’s dark crown, 

And dusty blossoms from you blue bar 
Sparkle and fling their radiance down 

Earth’s last kiss ere the seabirds scream 

Summer’s farewell from the ^wfldflowers’ height, 

And winds steal forth from the cliffs’ dark seam, 
Moaning their musical last i Good-night.’ 

Earth’s last kiss, and the eyes are strained 
; And arms outstretched, for the gloom draws nigh ; . 
' But lips have met, and a love is. drained — 

Earth’s last kiss, dearest love, good-bye. 

; : , OhAKLES MaCKBXZIBv : 
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The table at which you are expected to sit, you 
are ungrateful enough to imagine, is not nearly 
so conducive to comfort and digestion as the one 
at which you have sat recently ; the very chair 
on which you sit was not evidently intended for 
tlie reception of youiv goodly proportions ; familiar 
faces are dull and uninteresting ; old scenes have 
for the time lost their charm. And all this dis- 
comfort springs from a very vivid recollection 
of certain things said and done during a few 
weeks’ sojourn from home. 

Social relations are the chief elements of post- 
holiday disquiet. Our holiday probably has been 
passed in the midst of a select and more' or less 
unchanging circle of pleasant people. We have 
had nothing to do but explore the neighbourhood 
in which we have found ourselves, write one or 
two letters— a little business which meant torture 
-—read a favourite novel, and gossip to any extent. 
Talk around tlie hospitable and cosmopolitan 
mahogany of the boarding-liouse or hotel lias been 
of. a character quit© different from that indulged 
in at an ordinary dinner ; the company has been 
thrown togethcr mot for one meal only, but for 
three or four meals daily during many days, and 
what would have proved a merely formal acquaint- 
ance at the one, ripens at the other into a close 
friendship— assuming of course that conditions are 
. favourable to such friendship. Chief among these 
conditions is sympathy, and where sympathy ob- 
tains, it is a magnetism which draws soul to soul 
irresistibly and speedily. Your host or hostess 
seats you beside some one whom in. an ordinary 
way you may not dislike, but who is the last 
person to inspire you with a strong personal 
regard. A little later, the freedom of the draw- 
ing-room shows where reciprocity of respect and 
sentiment exists. It would be a curious and 
instructive experiment to place a large company 
round a table at one meal, seating them quite 
haphazardly, and then to ask them, a meal or two 
later, to choose their own places. The trans- 
formation at the end of a day or two would be 
somewhat startling, and would almost certainly 
be an index to the true ' telings of the company 
itidiyidually : and Collectively. 

• A good deal has been ;said at various times 
against chance acquaintances ; but it surely has 

■ been every one 3 s . experience' to 5 run across 3 seine 
Areally /worthy.perspii- at a shangelioM 

fable. With many people, it - is a. constant experi- 
ence, and couse quently a soure e of equally con- 
stant chagrin. They meet those whom they fancy 
they would care to have as friends always ; they 
spend most of their time together, and of course 

■ enter more or less into each other’s confidence. 
Then comes the end of tho holiday, and tho four 
winds of heaven scatter the companions of , several 
days broadcast, placing the widest geographical 
gap usually between those whose friendship has 
.foem closest. The return to , work is made with 
. a. distinct sense of bereavement. For; some reason 
or other, it is deemed inexpedient to strike up a 




correspondence • and it is in keeping with perverse 
human nature that the longing to know more of 
each other should be enhanced by the fact that 
they have determined it is ■wisdom to forget. 
Few attachments are stronger than those formed 
promiscuously, especially where a certain bashful- 
ness has preceded actual introduction and con- 
versation ; and to lose friends in the iirst blush of 
unalloyed good feeling may be more painful than 
to lose old friends. With old friends is kept up 
a correspondence for a period at least ; and if 
it is dropped, it is dropped so gradually that 
the intimacy fades almost naturally. The casual 
friend of the summer outing goes his or her way, 
and if a letter passes, it is written with a c What- 
is-tke-use-of-it V sort of philosophy. Some friend- 
ships made in this manner become continuous 
and remain close ; but in the majority of instances, 
they are the facts of a week or two, and the 
failures of a lifetime. 

One is prone to believe that these new-found 
friends would, if circumstances permitted, prove 
the nearest and dearest one has ever had. All tho 
experience of life and of a dozen friendships does 
not open our eyes to the fact that even the best of 
us are human, and that the happy and cheerful 
colours under which we see our Mends of the 
holidays are not piubably always llying when the 
holidays are over. Tlie truth is that our regard 
for them is nothing more than infatuation born of 
idleness and bred of environment. Almost every- 
body, even those who believe themselves to be 
suffering from some fatal malady, are so friendly 
and pleasant, it would be a little strange if one 
did not catch the contagion of them aflhbility. 
Young men and maidens are especially unfor- 
tunate in the effects of their holidays. They may 
behave with the decorum which the British 
matron herself would approve ; they probably' 
never escape her vigilant . eye, and the opportuni- 
ties for .a good flirt are reduced to a minimum. 

| Nevertheless, they lose their hearts. The * panting 
tenant 3 of then* bosoms has not yet been hardened 
by harsh trials. It Is still susceptible to soft 
words. To make young people forget each other 
■ as easily as they can be brought fogetliebj is the 
most difficult thing Imaginable. They have a 
knack of calling up from the recesses of their 
memories the faces and voices which they have 
grown in a few clays to like, and possibly to love, 

: and there is no being so restless for a time after a 
congenial holiday as they. They do forget natu- 
] rally, in tho course, of weeks, the keen delights 
of the companionship of a few days which ''was 
I cut-in twain as precipitately as it was entered 
upon ; • but whilst the memory of it Is green,; it is 
I entirely destructive of youilds mental .peace. 

Young and old, ricli and poor, we take it, find 
something of this sott their general experience, 
and ; it is. an- experience to be commended. It;- 
shows the heart is in the right place. There aro 
some men and women who never make real 
friends, or temporary #nes either. They go away 
miserable, and 1 . they come back miserable. They 
are : incapable of attachment; and make every one 
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feel inclined to give them a very wide berth. 
They are the bugbears of holiday life, and, luckily, 
are in a distinct minority. Even the bore, who 
will tell you all Ins affairs and give you the 
advantage of an overgrowth of second-hand ideas, 1 
is preferable to these unhappy creatures, who, for- 
sooth 1 are on pleasure bent. Nothing satisfies 
them : they have not enough room for their 
elbows at table ; they go without the mustard or 
the salt, because they will not place themselves 
under an obligation by asking you to pass it ; \ 
they refuse to join in the good-will of the com- ; 
pany in the drawing-room ; they walk abroad | 
alone ; and the end is" they make others miserable ! 
as well as themselves. Their absence is the only 
thing of which every one approves, and their, 
departure for good comes like the bursting of the j 
sun through recently clouded heavens, " Thank 
God, tbesesad-souled grumblers do not constitute 
the many but the few among one’s holiday friends. I 
If they did, the conditions of holiday-making ] 
would be re 1 versed, and the return home would 
• be anticipated with as keen a j oy as the departure 
I from home now occasions in all true-hearted | 
people.;.;.;:'' ■ A . -I 

All tills may seem to say that holidays are a 
mistake. Hot so; The toiler of eleven-twelfths 
of the year Peed not be dispirited. There can, 
however, be no question that, for some, holidays 
are «u really seribxis matter,, and. "the end of them 
comes with the wrench which follows the severance 
of a love-engagement. The lovesick swain is a not 
i much more pitiable object than the friend-sick 
holiday- maker. But only rarely does harm come 
of the trouble of either of them. The sympathies 
.of the latter have undergone more than one sharp 
bout, and his mind has discovered the peculiar 
significance of topsy-tiuuydom. To dwell in 
unaccustomed rooms, to live by the side of un- 
known people, and to sleep in strange beds, liter- 
ally turns him inside out ; and there is truth in 
his remark, that it will be long ere his heart will 
forgive him for the tax he puts upon its self- 1 
control. He is, however, none the worse for a\ 
I little shaking up on new I ines ; and the moral ! 
| which he should draw from his holiday expert- 1 


I who his ; new friends really are j in the second, it 
they are thoroughly respectable and worthy, the 
chances are he may never see them again after the 
holidays. It is quite possible to get attached to a 
.person- during a week; and if one is to return home 
to ; think of ;, friendships rudely severed, holidays 
become somewhat of a imisance, and one wants a 
day or two to settle down to work, instead of 
coming back invigorated and ready for anything 
that may crop up. Hot the holidays, but holiday 
friendships are the mistake ; and if most of us 
were wise in the future, we should break with 
work for a spell away with the determination 1 
not to strike up friendships at the hotel or board- 
.mgdtouse table except for extraordinary reasons. 
It is more conducive to happiness not to’ 
v know nice people intimately,' than. to know Them 
intimately — the -word is not too forcible — for one 
A; week, and have to forget them the next This is 
A ■ a somewhat stern and not altogether courageous 
doctrine. That the hint will be acted on is no 
more io be expected than that love itself will 

. J 


vanish from the world ; but if experience teaches 
anything, it is that holiday friendships — boarding- 
house and hotel friendships, at least— -are the joys 
of a day and the worries of a month. 
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CHAPTER LIV. — 4 NO TOOL LIKE .'AN OLE POOL.’ 

* I suppose/ said Richard Cable to his mother, 

* that she would not live in our old cottage ? Not 
if I offered it her rent free 1 ’ 

4 The cottage is mine, Richard, not youm : 
Perhaps . from me she would take it, but hot 
from you. 9 

c Then you may offer it her/ Ho had his: : 
hands in his pockets; lie drew them sharply 
forth and began to hum a toe— it was the 
mermaid’s song from Obemi. Wheiilio thought 
of her, that tune came up with, the thought.:; 
4 Mother,’ he said, breaking ok in the midst 
of the tune, ‘now that we are in this house, 
we are in a different position, and the little 
girls must be suited to it. I’ve heard them, 
talking just like they St Eerian childt , en--w ; ith; 
a Cornish twang,,: and I won’t have it. They 
must have better schooling than they can get 
at the national school/ 

4 Will you send them away l 9 asked Mrs Cabk : 
in dismay, as her heart failed her at the thought 
of parting with her grandchildren. 

‘ No ; they must not leave home ; they must 
learn better here. They should be able to play 
on the piano, and to sing, and read French, and. 
know something of all those concerns whieli 
young ladies are expected to be . acquainted; 
with/ 

‘What! Are you going to; bring a '.governess- : 
into the house to them? 5 asked Mrs Cable, with / 
dismay almost equal to the first- at ; Ilia 1 prospect : 
of parting with the children. 

4 No ; I ’ll hove no stronger here/ he answered. 

‘Then, how are they to Hum?’ 

‘Is there no one lit the village who could 
teach them 1 ? I do not .moan that they should 
be ignorant, or know no more than the labourers’ 
children, because they will have money, and if 
they marry, they- shall'inaiuy; 'well/ 

‘There is a long time to that,’ said EIrs Cable. 

‘ 'Who can teach them 1 9 asked Richard, 

. : ‘ There is but one person who can do this/ 
she answered, : after : a .paUHO,- . ; 

‘ She must be well paid; for her Trouble ; .You. . 
must arrange all that. ; Only, I will not have this 
teacher: com liere ; the children must go to lien 
Pay her what you like, and take her, whoever she 
may be. I do hot ask her name ; I want to know 
nothing about her ; hut if she teaches them, I will 
not have her too tree with them : she must under- 
take not to kiss them, and coax them to love 
her. , Do not tell me ' who she is ; I do .not; 
want to know, I leave, all that . to you, hut 
% make :my :stipulatiohs hqforehahA^ A 
'■ ‘You mean, this,. Bichard P A "A; 

‘I leave it to you. I, ask nov questions. ,1. 
want no names named If the children are to 
Team the piano, this lady who is to teach them: 
must have one on which they' may be taught 
I will order one at Launceston to be sent to the 
cottage/ 
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‘Very well, Richard.’ 

‘I have hit on a great idea,’ said he with 
■a sudden change of tone. ‘ There is always a 
trouble about feeding the calves with the hand. 
I have ordered at Bridgewater a lot of stone 
bottles, like those for ginger-beer, but as large 
as foot- warmers for bed. And I’ve had a board 
put along each side of the calves* van, with holes 
in it, into which the bottles can he fitted. And 
then, mother, I’ve had tubes and nipples made 
for the bottles ; and I pass these in to the calves 
through the bars, and they can all suck com- 
fortably as they ride along. I might take a patent 
for it, I fancy, if I chose.’ 

‘But, Richard, to go back to the subject’- — - 

He interrupted her hastily. ‘I’m going to 
engage a boy ; and when we come to a hill, he ’ll 
walk round the van, and if any of the calves, 
which are as weak in their intellects as babies, 
let the nipples out of their mouths, which 
they may do through the joggling of the van 
when the roads are fresh stoned, or they may 
do it out of sheer stupidity— then, I say, the 
boy will put them back in their mouths again, 
and fill up the bottles with skim-milk at our 
halting-places. I ’ve always found the calves 
get very much pulled down by a journey, and 
now, with this contrivance, I reckon they will 
be very much pulled up.’ 

; ‘ But about the girls 1 ’ 

‘I’m going to work on a grander scale alto- 
gether, and have a set of vans. I’m quite sure 
I can carry on the business wholesale, and with 
this idea of the calves’ sucking-bottles carried 
out into execution, I must succeed.’ 

There was no getting anything more out of 
him relative to the education of the children. 
He was apparently now engrossed in the per- 
fecting of his arrangements for feeding the calves 
out of bottles. 

‘It is Wearing and exhausting to the hand,’ 
he said. ‘It gets like that of a washerwoman 
who uses soda— all cockled and soft, what with 
being in the milk and in the calves’ mouths, I Ve 
tried the butt-end of the driving- whip, but it 
don’t draw up milk, and the calves don’t like 
■the taste of the brass mount; so I’ve had to 
‘some back to the hand again. It is possible 
they may object to the vulcanised india-rubber 
at first, whilst it is fresh.’ Then, abruptly he 
reverted to what he had spoken of before. 
'‘Don’t let her think that there’s any favour 
shown in letting her have the cottage. It is 
dbhe to suit my convenience. Last night, as I 
- sat in my summer-house, I could see down into 
the village ; add, I suppose, to annoy me, she 
j had her-.- latnp "burning- till , late, and there is 
'll not a wall or a tree between the post-office and 
! my garden, so that tlie light of lier lamp shone 
j right up in at my door, and sit how I would, 
j I could not get away, from it. It aggravated 
1 me, and I know I shall get no pleasure out 
of my summer-house like that. . By day, shell 
| ; do something to annoy me if she has that window, 

: perhaps put red geraniums in it.’ 

; ‘/But Richard— it is a mile away.’ , 

‘ I don’t know what the distance is ; it aggra- 
vates and provokes me past endurance. I shan’t 
■be able to sit there of a day, because of the 

» largoniums ; nor at night, because of her lamp, 
shall have to move the summer-house, and the 


expense and trouble of that-— the having masons 
and carpenters and painters about the place again, 
will be so vexing, that I’d rather she went into 
our old cottage. It would be best for me, and 
she’d save money herself, for I don’t mind the 
rent, as it is an accommodation to me. I couldn’t 
move the summer-house under ten pounds.’ 

‘And with regard to the matter of the chil- 
dren ’ 

‘ There is no favour there either,’ interrupted 
Richard ; ‘and I beg you will let her understand 
that. I want them instructed, and there is no 
one here but the young ladies at the parsonage 
and herself fit to teach them ; and you can ask 
the former to undertake the task ; if they refuse, 
then you can offer it to the other one ; she gets 
the job only because there is no one else available. 
Let her understand that. And mind, tell her, 
if I send a piano there — I mean, to the cottage— 
it is not that I give it her or lend it her ; 
it is for my daughters to practise on; but I 
don’t object to her playing on it at any other 
time, because I’ve always heard that a piano 
ought to be played on continually to keep it 
in tune. It would go badly out of time if it 
were only used for the children’s schooling, and 
that would spoil their ear. — Also,’ continued 
Gable, ‘there are some sticks of furniture, and 
some bedding and other stuff, and some crockery 
down there, which must be used to keep the 
damp out of them and the moth and the wood- 
worm. There ’s no room up here for all these 
things, and they don’t suit this new house ♦ they 
are left down there to accommodate me ; and 
if she does not pay rent, it is because we find 
it convenient to put some one in to keep the 
cottage dry, the mildew out of the furniture, and 
iihe moths from the bedding, and to keep the 
crockery from being chipped. Make her under- 
stand that ; and if she spoils things, she ’ll have 
to pay damages. I do not know that I shan’t 
put some more things into the cottage just to 
run the chance of their being injured by her, 
and so deduct the cost of the things spoiled 
from her wages.’ Then, without looking at his 
mother to see what she thought of his ideas, 
whether relating to the feeding-bottles for his 
calves or the education of his children, he went 
down into the valley to his old cob cottage. 

He had put the key in a secret place— a hole 
in the thatch, that none but he knew of. He 
opened the door and went in and locked himself 
in. The cottage was in the same condition in 
which it had been left. The stools were round 
the poor little table, the armchair by the fire, 
and the ashes of the peat white on the hearth. 
Then he took off his coat, and went into the 
back kitchen and fetched a broom and a pail 
and a pan, and set to work to clean the house, :; 
I He did not return to Red Windows all day, 

I He was busy at the cottage. He scrubbed the; 
floors and the little ; stairs ; he brushed down 
| -the walls.; then he got whiting: at the grocer’s 
l and whitewashed ceiling and walls. He cleaned 
. up .the hearth and laid fresh kmdling-wood on 
it, and hung a kettle to the crook over it. He 
paid repeated visits to the shop tliat day, and 
! bought glazed calico and tacks and chintz and 
; muslin ; and he nailed up curtains to the Windows : 
and put blinds where there were none— ‘lest/ as 
i he said to himself, ‘ the lamp should shine out 
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of those windows and torment me/ Afterwards, 
he got a spade and dug up and tidied the garden. 
He did not desist from his self-imposed task 
till late at night, not till everything was done 
to his satisfaction. He was a man ' who loved 
tidiness. Next morning early, he left St Kerian. 
This time he went to Bewdiey, where he had 
to bestow some cattle he had contracted to bring 
to the farmer on the home-farm of the manor. 

When he came to the inn, he found Mr Polk- 
inghorn there, who sprang up and saluted him 
with urbanity. ‘How 'are we if asked the 
footman ; ‘ bobbish or not! And how is the 
missus? 7 

‘I am well 7 answered Cable gravely. He 
passed over the second query. 

‘ You haven’t come in your travels yet on the 
manor of Polkinghorn, have you V inquired the 
Hunky. ‘ Because, if we could hit on that, 
there’cl be some chance of our recovering the 
title-deeds, and being reinstated in our manorial 
rights. But — you see— till we know where it 
is, the Polkinghorns can take no step.’ 

‘ How go matters with you ?’ asked Cable, 

‘Well, queerish/ answered the footman. ‘You’ve 
heard Hie news, of course ? ’ ^ - 

‘Hews? I ’ve heard nothing.’ 

‘.Not of our appointment to a bishopric?’ 

■ You. Ho, certainly/ 

‘ Yes, we are.’ 

‘What? The old lady?’ 

/ 1 Hot exactly ; but her brother-in-law, old 
Sdhvood. I know him well; he’s a nice old 
shaver. He ’s going to be a bishop down your 
way, at Bodmin. That is in Cornwall, is it 
not X 5 

6 Yes . — He to be bishop! 1 do not look at 
the papers. 5 

‘ Yes ; lie’ll be bishop. 1 don’t know that we 
care much about it You see, the families of 
Bellwood and Otterbonrne don’t need it. They’ve 
lots of money, and a twopenny-ha’penny bishopric 
ain’t much to them - especially a new affair, such 
as this. Why, I don’t believe there’s even a 
cathedral there, not a dean and chapter; and— 

I wouldn’t take a bishopric myself where there 
wasn’t a dean and chapter to sit upon. If you 
don’t sit upon somebody, you ’re nobody. It 
isn’t a man’s headpiece that gives him estima- 
tion; it is his capacity elsewhere for sitting upon 
people.— What is it that makes Mr Vickary so 
much respected in our place ? It is, that he sits 
upon us all. If he only sat on the button-boy, 
would he be held in such high honour ? I put 
it to you, as a man of the world.’ 

■ .. Cable inade no reply. 

‘I think. if I may volunteer a suggestion 7 said 
Eolkmgliorn, ‘ that I could give you one to im- 
prove your, business.’ 

‘ Indeed? 5 ... 

‘ I suppose you’ve curates down your way ?’ 

• { ';0 yes, there are some. 5 " ■ 

‘ When the bishop comes into quarters, there 
will be. a demand for more— for lots. 5 
• ‘You think so?’ . 

‘I’m- sure of it/ said, the Hunky. ‘How, add 
to your' van of calves another of curates, and 
dispose of them down in Cornwall, — You ’ll 
excuse me; I am accounted a joker,’ Then 
looking round, and seeing that Mrs Stokes was 
not in the room, he said in a low tone : ‘There 
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is worse behind. We’re about to have a regular 
revolution.’. ; 

‘Of what sort?’ 

‘ You ’d never guess ; and you’re somehow ; 
mixed up in it.’ 

‘How is that?’ 

‘ About that affair of— your wife.’ 

‘What about her ? —sharply. 

‘It seems she has a stylish sort of a fatheiv 
called CornelhV b ^ ^ 

‘Yes; what then?’ 

‘He came here after you took her away. He 
didn’t appear whilst she was in our place. He V 
a gentleman, you know, and I suppose disap- 
proved of her being in a situation ; though, for 
the matter of that, I J m a Polkinghorn, aiid I ’m 
in a situation. What a Polkinghorn .-.-.-rcsan : .'■'do*. a, : . 
Cable may,’ W' / ■ ■ 

‘ Never mind about that ; go on.’ j 

‘Some folks have vulgar" .objections’ ..to-. situa-P- | 
fcions. If they do object to tileui,. ' they. ’re-:. not;;'' | 
gentlemen ; as I take it, it is low,’ 

‘ What has Mr Cornellis done ? ’ 

‘Done! You should ask, what is he going i 
to do?’ *' u | 

‘Then I do ask that. He has not been to see 
his dattgfiter where she is now 7 j 

‘ Oh, I don’t fancy he ’s particularly interested | 
about her. 1 fancy she was made the excuse for ; j 
his first coming here, arid making our old girl’s 
acquaintance. lie V been here off and on a good 
deal since— a great deal too ranch for the liking 
of some of ns ; and if Miss Otterbonrne had taken : 
bur opinion, she’d have sent him about his busi- 
ness long ago. — I beg pardon, if I offend. He-, 
is your father-in-law.’ 

‘ You do not offend at all.’ 

‘It was a bit of a come-down Ms girl marrying 
you, no doubt, and lie cut her off and disowned 
her for it; but; he seemed mighty interested 
about her after she. was gone.’ 

‘He had not sufficient interest to pursue lier,.. 
and see that she was well and comfortable and 
in good hands,’ 

‘ In good hands ! She was in yours, I suppose, 
comfortable ! It seems , to me • you ’re not., badly . 
off, Besides, as you married her, she was your 
charge, not Ms. 3 ; , .;/b 

‘ Wliat further has Mr Cornellis done ? 7 
‘He has made himself a great favourite with j 
the old lady ; he humours her, and— But j 
here comes Mrs Stokes, and I don’t like to talk; j 
state secrets before her, I ! U tell you later. — We 
were speaking' of the bishop. Do yon know 
Sellwood ? ’ 

‘ I have- spoken to our rector at Hanford.’ 

‘I can’t say I’m intimate with him/ said 'Mr 
Polkinghorn, ‘ Tit ere o re gome people one can’t 
be intimate with ; though one may put , out as 
many .feelers as . an octopus, there is no laying 
hold of them. I’ve taken ; his shaving-water to 
Inin, too.’; 

This did not seem to interest Cable ; he was 
anxious to hear the rest about Josephine^ father. 
Presently, Mrs Stokes left the room, and then 
Mr Polkinghorn resumed the subject. 

‘He’s an insinuating man. : is - ybur'd£ater&: : 
law ; and when he found that the. old woman- 
was keen on the lost Tribes, bless yon, he led 
her such a tally-ho I, after them, it was just like 
as you play with a kitten* drawing a ball, or a 
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cork along the floor, and whisk and away went 
the old creature purring and frisking and snap- 
ping and clawing. It was quite pretty to see her. j 
And I do believe that he persuaded her that, he j 
was the concentration of the Ten Tribes in him** 
self, a sort of a mixed pickle-bottle ox capsicum 
and gherkin, and cauliflower and ^onion-only 
put Benjamin and Menasses, and Gad and the 
rest of ’em, for the vegetables, and a general 
Judaic flavour for the vinegar.’ 

4 Go on. What next V 

*1 should like to 3cnow what are the circum- 
stances of your father-in-law^ Is he a man of 
substance or a soap -bubble — whi cli V 
4 I cannot say ; I suspect the latter.’ 

4 So do I ; and I fancy he will take care to | 
make himself, a comfortable nest somewhere. • 
There was a goose and a gander on intimate; 
terms, that I knew, and the latter set to ripping j 
the down oif the hreast of the goose to line aj 
nest. He persuaded her to it, and the fond 
creature helped to strip her own breast ; and 
the two birds smoothed the down into a very 
snug sort of nest. Well, null you believe me ? 
j —there came a late fall of snow and some very 
I- sharp weather, and through it all, the gander 
I sat in the downy nest, and let the goose wall; 
about and shiver in the snow, with her plucked 
breast quite bare/ 

; is ;; 4 What do you mean by this V 
. 4 Oh, I bn a wag, and I mean more than I put 
in plain words. There are parables to be read, 
and the moral is easy understood by them as 
has brains. I don’t feel sure that your father- i 
lii-law has not the nature of that gander, and I’m 
pretty sure our old woman has that of the goose, 
that helped' - to pluck herself/ 

‘Do you mean to say that lie is helping himself 
to her money V 

4 1 won’t say that. But I believe before long 
he 11 persuade her to pay for a marriage license, 
and then hell take up his quarters in Bewdley 
and begin the plucking process. We won't stand 
it— -none of us. We will go.’ 

‘But—she is old enough to be his mother/ 

4 There is no fool like an old fool/ 

{To he concluded next mon th.} 

FOPS AND FOPPERY. 
ALCirJAixsa, whose po veers of pleasing were such 
that, according to Plutarch, 4 no man was so sullen 
but lie would make 3 dm merry, or so churlish 
... but die wouM make him gentle,’ was the earliest 
dandy of whom history informs us ; and Beau 
Nash and George Bmmmell have been classed 
amongst the latest-. But foppery is not dead yet, 
nor will it be until the end of time. Wo can, 
however, console ourselves with the fact that 
the foppery of to-day is of a much milder type 
‘than - that ' which : ; prevailed in the days ; of 
§ Luenllus, who, according to Horace, had five 
- thousand rich purple robes in his house. 

, The earliest English dandies were, it appears, 
known as / Fopdoddles/ Butler mentions them 
in his J-Judibms. 4 You have been roaming,’ he 


Coming to the time of the English Revolu- 
tion, we find that the designation by which fops 
were known had changed several times. ‘It 
was a favourite amusement of dissolute young 
gentlemen,’ says Macaulay, 4 to swagger by night 
about the town, breaking windows, upsetting 
sedans, beating quiet men, and offering ^ rude 
caresses to pretty women. Several dynasties of 
these tyrants had, since the Restoration, domi- 
neered "over the streets. The Mims and Tityre 
Tus had given place to the Hectors, and the 
Hectors had been recently succeeded by the 
Scourers. At a later period arose the Nicker, the 
Haucubite, and the yet more dreaded name of 
Mohawk/ 

A little later on the Fop appeared.^ Swift 
thus characteristically refers to the partiality of 
women for the society of fops : 

In a ...dull stream which, moving slow, 

You hardly see the current flow, 

When a small breeze obstructs . the course. 

It whirls aboxii for want of force, 

And in its narro w circle gathers 
Nothing hut chaff, -and' straw, and feathers. 

The current of a female mind 
Btops thus and turns with every wind. 

Thus whirling round, together draws; 

Bools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and straws. 

In the time of Dr Johnson, the Sparks were in 
great force ; while the Beau also flourished in the 
last century. He seems to have been something 
like Lord Foppin gion in Sheridan’s A Trip to 
Scarhroiigh — very choice in the; matter of oaths, 
especially dainty in shoe^buckles— which were as 
large as the shoe could possibly support— ablaze, 
with jewelry, and extremely fond of powder and 
patches ; altogether, one of the most ridiculous 
caricatures of a mem one can easily conceive, 
j Next we ; come to tlie Macaronies, who were so 
| called because they introduced Italian macaroni 
I at Almack’s •subscription., tahlfe., Addison gives 
the following derivation. ‘There is,’ he says, 

4 a set of merry dolls whom the common people 
of all countries admire, and seem to .love so well 
that they could eat them, according to the old 
proverb; I mean those circuinforaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the n am© of that dish of 
meat which it loves , best. In Holland, they are 
termed 44 Pickled Herrings ; ” in France, “ Jean 
Potages;;” in Italy, 44 Macaronies ; ” and in Great 
Britain, 44 Jack Puddings/” The transference of 
the word from fools and clowns to men of fantas- 
tic refinement and exaggerated elegance is,, as "has, 
been well observed, a singular circumstance, of 
which philologists have not as yet given a satis- 
factory explanation. It will be remembered- that 
; Sir Benjamin Backbite in The School /or Scandal 
j applies the word 4 Macaroni ’ to horses of a good 
, breed: • 

Bure never wore seen two such beautiful panics ; 
j' . All others are clowns, hut these Macaronies : 

; And to give them this merit, Fm sure is not wrong,. 

Their manes are so smooth, and their tails are so long, 

I The human Macaronies were, it seems, the 
most exquisite fops that ever disgraced the name' 
of man, yet we are indebted to them for the 
introduction of the well-known dish so named. ; : 
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Byron — ‘they were always very . civil to me; CVesar was also .laughed at because lie set the 
though in general they disliked literary people, fashion of wearing earrings, which before that, 
and persecuted and mystified Madame de Stahl, had been confined to women and slaves. Disraelis 
Lewis, Horace Twiss, and the like. The truth is letters, however, prove that lie would laugh at his 
that, though. I gave up the business early, I had own foibles undress. Like Byron, the groat Duke 
a tinge of dandyism in my minority, and pro- of Marlborough was a dandy when young, but 
bably Let lined en mgli of it to conciliate tile great he lived to see the folly of his way,', 
ones at iour-and-tweJityd Tire. Duub.uw, however, 4 “Whether the present geneva ti«--u is wiser than 
received a severe handling from Carlyle some its ancestors is perhaps '"open to question; but 
years later. ‘Touching dandies,’ says he, in Sartor there can be no doubt that foppery as an insti- 
Besarlus , 4 let us consider, with some scientific iution is dying out, although mild specimens of 
strictness, what a dandy specially is. A dandy is the genus may probably exist until the end of 
a clothes- wearing man— a man whose trade, office, time. 

and existence consist in the wearing of clothes. . . : 

Every faculty of his soul, spirit, purse, and person 

h heroically consecrated to this one ohjcct-thc THE OLD WAY AED THE HEW. 
wearing of clothes wisely and well ; so that as 
others dress to live, he lives to dress. The all- 

importance of clothes lias sprung up in the in tel- Lvov Pe&GELLY’s interview with Matthew Boding 
3eet of the dandy without effort, like an instinct was not yet over, when a little, prim-looking, 
of spins : he is inspired with doth, a poet of elderly man walked slowly up the road of which, 
elyim. js. cm me idea ot c.oLi. is bum with Q]i es j C yf le ij Villa formed such a pretentions 

After the Dandies came the Exquisites and 5 y 1,;! |^ 

the Lounger.-, who did everything in a style of U)} 'I 11,1 ‘‘ u U 'H' A <i lo , v, hen, to HI hi t.ie 
their , own, and whoso motto was, 4 Look and die.’ paTfieruar one he was in ^search ot He had Inc 
These fools fancied them pelves great lady-killers, timid and furl ive nir of a man who vnears to 
The Exquisites and the Loungers were succeeded escape observation. In one hand he carried with 
by the Corinthians, who were fops of a more evident care a small package, wrapped round with;; 
adventurous ami r< mgh-and-ready kind. The Hun while paper, iJLis faep brightened ^somewhat 
word is derived from Corinth, whose immorality when he came to. Chester field Villa and read the 
ww; jwovwhwl both in Greece and Borne. A name painted on the gatepost. ^ The villa had two 
Corinthian, according to Dr Brewer, was the ‘fast entrances in front— one for visitors, the other ior 
man’ of Shakspearek period also, hence the refer- tradespeople and servants. It was to this latter 
mice in Henry IV.: 4 1 am no proud Jack, like entrance that the stranger made his way, and, 
Falstaff ; but a •'Corinthian, a Tad of mettle, a good after a Dst glance round, ventured to give a 
boy.’ 4 Snobs ’ was ; the designation by which the timid tug at the bell-pull. His summons was 
fops of the next generation were known. Thaek- answered by a supercilious youth in buttons, who, 
eray, who has made us familiar with the word, after eyeing the little man from head to foot, 
gives Hi*) e lynn dug y of it as j ' inlu-nohi — that is, condescended to say: c Well, and what may your 
false' or Brummagem nobles. business he V 

Two or three years ago, the Daily Nmcr, in a ‘This is Mr Abel Boiling’s house, is it nniD 

notice- H AvvAV A Kw eu-m*! ul : 6 Thw .* who c Ho ; it ain’t This n Mr it* a! Mow Iiodingh 

are curious in the matter of 4t neology” should house. 5 

note that in this numi -or the word “masher” ban 4 But Mr Abe ! Boding lives here % 9 

di-fbiy murpinl t!w- jda-v m ‘Dwell.” just as e He do.’ 

1 w \veT”.oii Dd ' c dau hT vim h L Hi was the 4 Will you please tell Mm that Pel p fhnik< r 

successor nf bud-:, blood, Corinthian, exquisite, would like to see him for a hw mi mites on 
macaroni, beau, and numerous other kindred particular business 1 ^ 
designations.’ Partly in consequence of thbs and * Peter who % 9 queried the youth Joitily. 

similar paragraphs in other periodicals, the origin After the name had been repeated, he . turned 

of the word | masher ’ — the term by which another on his heel and went oh at a leisurely pace, 
general ion of foju were- known™ was attributed to leaving the old clerk standing outside. Kot long 
our old frieird Punch. But Dr Charles Mackay had he to wait, however. ITeseiilly,. Abed came 
says the word, which came to us from the United hurrying along the passage, and seizing him py 
Stales, h of Gaelic origin, and was introduced the hand and shaking it heartily, drew him, 
into ihe comiliy by the IrHh immigiation. It in- floors. MYLv, Peter,^ ohl .T-ieiui, what has 
is derived from tin* Gaelic nob* — ia orMiiy-* n MoryL ? >>v mb — But ivA> u woru 

£ masher’— and signifies line, elegant, handsome, hurry he added in a hover tone. c V allow me to 
and u as originally applied iu derision to a dandy, my room.’ ^ . 

This derivation cannot, however, be regarded as When they had reached Afoot's room and the 
final, as the French march nr, mid other wordy door was shut, Peter said: / Ton must _ excuse 
have been claimed a tin origin of masher. the liberty I have taken, sir, in coming^ here 

4 Dude 5 and ‘Chappie’ man to be the latest this morning; but I couldn’t rest till 1 had seen 
synonyms fur fop, but the words do not appear you. But first of all, sir, allow me respectfully^ 
likely "to come into general use. but with all sincerity, to wish you many— very 

The foppery of great men 1ms always boon a many — happy ^ returns of the day. 1 had not 
source of ‘ amusement— sometimes of disgust-— to forgotten it, sir— not by any means. An« . here 
their contemporaries. The curled and scented are a few dowers, sir, simple things, gathered, 
ringlets of Disraeli were laughed at by his poll- fresh this morning only of mj little garden at 
tied mends ; and it is very probable that Julius Beckham, of -which I will venture to ask yout 
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acceptance/ Speaking thus, Peter stripped off 
tie paper and displayed Ms modest offering. 

Grandad took the flowers and buried Ms nose 
among them. ‘ Thanks, oid friend, many thanks 
both for the good wishes and the posy/ he said. 

4 1 know both of them are from the heart, and 
that is everything. The scent of these gillivers 
carries me back sixty years. We had great bushes 
of them at home in the south croft. To smell 
them again brings back, sharp and clear, scenes 
and pictures I had all but forgotten.* There 
was a far-away look in his eyes as he spoke ; 
then, having smelled at the flowers again, lie 
crossed to the chimney-piece and placed them 
in a vase there, which he filled with water from 
a jug on the sideboard.— ‘And now, Peter, you 
have" something more to tell me/ he said as he 
went back and resumed his seat. ‘You look 
troubled this morning.* 

1 1 cm troubled, sir, deeply troubled. Mr 
Mattliew— not that I wish to say a word against 
him — has given me notice that he is going to 
pension me off He says that I am slow and 
but of date and too old for my work. He wants 
a younger man — a man with more dash and “go” 
in hitn, he says. Slow I may be, Mr Ho ding ; 
but Pm sure, sir, very sure. I’ve been over 
forty years with the firm, and I hoped to die 
in harness. It would break my heart to be 
turned adrift.'" The little man’s speech ended 
in a quaver that was not far removed from 

■ tears. 

Grandad’s brow had darkened ominously at 
Peter’s recital. ‘Too old, eh, Bunker V he said, 

; ‘ That’s all stuff and nonsense. Why, you’re 
not sixty yet. Just in your prime— just in your 
prime I s 

6 A hint has reached me, Mr Boding/ resumed 
Peter, ‘ which I think it only right you should 
be made acquainted with. It came to me through 
Twamley, our junior clerk, who is a particular 
friend of Grigson, Mr Matthew’s clerk at his 
Throgmorton Street office. What Grigson gave 
: Twamley to understand was, that Mr Matthew 
wants the business — our business, sir— specially 
worked up for a couple of years or so, with the 
view of finding a customer for it at the end 
of that time, liis new business being so much 
more profitable and requiring all his time and 
attention/ 

‘Oho I so that’s the game, is it? 3 exclaimed 
Grandad. ‘I had an idea there was something 
of that sort in the wind. What is it Shylock 
• says in the play “ ’Tis not in the bond/’ No ; 
certainly that little item is not in the bond. 5 
.&• -.-rose;. .and began to ;= pace. : .the;- room' /slowly,/, 
his hands behind his back, and his chin nearly 
touching his breast. After ; a time he came to a 
halt behind Mr Bunker’s chair, and gripping the 
little man hard by the shoulder, he said : ‘ Make 
your mind easy, old friend ; whatever eke may 
happen, you shall not be turned adrift That I 
promise you/ 

Peter started to his feet and faced Grandad’s 
tall, gaunt figure. c O Mr Boding, sir !’ he gasped. 
Not another word could he utter at the moment, 
so full was Ms heart. 

1 1 | 4Now that I Ve got you here/ went on Abel 
presently, M don’t mean to let you go in a hurry. 

■ You must stay and dine with me $ and we ’ll crack : 
I a bottle of wine together and have a palaver 


about old times. One doesn’t have a birthday 
every week/ 

Mr Bunker looked frightened. ‘0 Mr Boding, 
sir, thank you— thank you very much indeed! 
But what would Mr Matthew* say at my taking 
French-leave in that way ? He would be sure . 
to hear of it. • And then there ’s yesterday’s work 
to post up in the ledger, and’ — — 

‘ Tut, tut 1 let the ledger go unposted for once ; 
and as for Matthew— never fear. The cook and 
I are famous friends, and she ’s promised me a 
splendid plum-pudding in honour of the occasion. 
There will only be us two, Bunker— only us two. 
You wouldn’t leave me to dine alone on my birth- 
day, would you V There was a ring of sadness 
in the old man’s voice as he put this question. 

‘I shall feel most honoured, I am sure, sir, 
if you think it will be all right at the office/ 

But Grandad did not seem to hear him. ‘I 
was hoping Buff would have come to-day/ he 
muttered, half to himself. ‘ But the boy ’s for- 
bidden the house, and I suppose liis pride won’t 

let him come near it. Still, I wish * Well, 

well ! ? 

Bunker’s ears had caught the name. He had 
met the young painter two or three times at 
Islington, and had conceived a great admiration 
for him. ‘ And how is Mr Ruff, sir, if I may 
make bold to ask V he said. ‘Quite Well, I trust; 
and no doubt as full of fun as ever. He always 
used to keep us alive ; didn’t he, sir? But what 
a pity— wlmt a great pity he did not enter 
the counting-house ! I would have put him 
through double-entry and everything. I would 
have 5 — . ‘ 

‘ Bunker, you ’re. an ass ! 3 said . Abel, turning 
quickly on him. ‘ Any idiot is good enough for 
a counting-house ; but just you try to paint a 
tree, or a wall with a bit of ivy trailing over it, 
or my withered old phiz, and then see where • 
you’d be ! It’s only genius can do that, sir- 
genius ! I wish with all my heart the boy had 
been, coming to-day/ 

For a little ■.While Mr Blinker ventured on no 
further’ remark. Presently, as if to make amends 
for liis curtness, Grandad crossed to the side- 
board, and opening it, produced therefrom a 
bottle • of wine and a couple of glasses. ‘I know 
you like a drop of good old port. Bunker, and 
so do I— so do I. It ’s: a sensible taste. I think 
you ’ll find this as prime as any thing they 5 ve ■. 
got at Bilbo’s. It will warm the cockles of your 
heart, old friend ! 5 

: Before putting the •wine to his lips, the little 
man did not fail for the second time to wish his 
former employer many happy returns of the day. 
Abel made him empty the glass, and the generous 
fluid helped to unloosen his tongue. ‘ This is , 
very like your old room at Islington, sir/ he said 
presently, as his eyes wandered from one article 
of furniture to another. ‘ Puts me quite in mind/ 
of it) only of course the windows have a different 
lookout/ ^ ; - 

‘ Yes ; it was my daughter-in-law’s idea to make 
it as like the old spot as possible/ answered Abel 
dryly. ‘Very kind and thoughtful of her, was 
. it not?’ 

I But you don’t mean to say, sir, that yon live 

in this room ! ^ I thought’ Then he stopped 

in some confusion. 

. ‘You thought my home was in those fine rooms 
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on the other side of that green baize door, with 
their big mirrors, ami their gilding, and their 
velvet couches and gimeracks? No, no ; my 
daughter-in-law understands my simple tastes 
better than you, Bunker. This is my sitting- 
room, and there beyond is my bedroom, and 
1 have them ail to myself ! Think of that ! 
Oughtn’t I to be a happy man ? *■ There was a 
bitterness in his tone which struck dismay to 
the old clerk’s heart. 

4 And all the grand furniture and everything 
in the house bought with your money, sir !’ he 
could not help saying ; but ..'.Grandad did not 
seem to hear the remark. 

There was a long-stemmed, cherry-wood pipe 
resting against the corner of the chimney-piece ; 
pointing to it, Peter said : 4 1 am glad to see, 
sir, that you still enjoy your tobacco.’ 

A faint flush mounted to Grandad’s wrinkled 
cheek. 4 And you, yours, I ’ll be bound, Bunker. 

I remember that you always were fond of your 
’baccy. If I had known you were coming, I 
would have ordered in some of your favourite 
cut Cavendish. There ’s a nice summer-house 
in the garden, and we ’ll have a pipe together 
presently.’ 

4 All among the earwigs and caterpillars, eh, 
sir i But you don’t always smoke in the summer- 
house, do you, sir 1 ’ It was an innocent question, 
and asked more for the sake of saying something 
; than, for any other reason. 

Grandad coughed and fidgeted a little before 
answering. 6 Well, you see, Bunker, this is how 
it is. My daughter-in-law doesn’t like smoking 
-—thinks it ’s vulgar, and all that, which of 
course is nonsense. Then, if I smoke indoors, j 
even with the green baize doors shut, she says 
she can smell it all over the house. You see, 
she’s got a very sensitive nose, which may he 
a blessing or may not, as people think. So, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, Bunker— only 
for peace and quietness, mind you — 1 now do all 
my smoking out of doors.’ 

AO Mr kodingj sir, that I should live to see 
the day when you would be frightened at a 
woman— you who used to be your own master 
and everybody else’s !’ The wine had evidently 
imparted to the little man a degree of courage 
which lie ordinarily lacked. 

Grandad stared at him for a. moment, then 
he said, hut not roughly : 4 Bunker, either you 
are an old fool or 1 am. Which is it But 
let us get out into the garden.’ 

Five minutes later, Bunker being a little dis- 
tance away, trying to fathom the mysteries of a 
sundial, Grandad felt a light touch on his sleeve, 
and on turning, found himself confronted by 
Mary Nunnely’s’ smiling face. 

4 Just a word,’ she said hurriedly in a voice | 
that was scarcely raised above a whisper. 4 When 
I was down the road half an hour ago I met 
Ruff— quite by accident of course. He is coming 
to dine with you to-day because it’s your birth- 
day ; but he doesn’t want to create any unplea- 
santness with Mrs Boding. He will be outside 
the gate that opens into the lane at twelve o’clock, 
and he wants you to let him in when the coast 
is clear. It’s terribly audacious of him, I know. 
Mr Boding has been gone about twenty minutes, 
and Mrs Boding has ordered the carriage to go 
shopping in. She will be away a couple of hours 


at the least, and, for a wonder,, she is going to 
take Freddy with lier. But I dare not stay 
another moment now.’ : 

Grandad had not been able to put in a word, 
and all he could now do was to stand and stare 
after the girl’s retreating figure till it was - lost 
to view. Then he turned, and as lie did ho 
muttered half aloud : 4 Bo the boy’s coining- He 
has not forgotten the old man, after all. Some- 
how, the sunshine seems to have grown brighter, 
and the air d oes not feel so chilly as it did a 
while ago. Well, well 1 — Bow, I do hope that 
plum-pudding will beat every plum-pudding that 
was ever concocted before,’ 

At five minutes past twelve, the garden gate 
was opened by Grandad with the key he always 
carried, for that was his usual mode of egress 
and ingress, and Master Buff was smuggled into 
the forbidden territory. Over the greetings 
between the old man and the young one we 
need not linger. That they were affectionate, 
and sincere on both sides may be taken for 
granted. Bunker and Buff met as old acquaint- 
ances. Scarcely were the greetings over, when 
a servant brought in a small hamper containing 
the game-pie, together with certain other articles 
which had just" arrived. Buff made-believe to 
know nothing whatever about the hamper and its 
contents ; but Grandad was not to be so easily 
imposed upon. In a little while Ruff began to 
grow fidgety and to look as if something were 
wanting to complete his contentment. Grandad, 
who was keen-sighted, enough on occasion, divined 
at once what was amiss, and presently left the 
room without a word to either of the others. 

Bo sooner had he gone than Buff brought 
forth his painting of the water-mill, which till 
now had been sheeted in brown paper. He had 
not forgotten to bring some cord and a brass- 
headed "nail ; and in three minutes the picture 
had found a place on the wall, there to greet 
Grandad as a pleasant surprise on hia return. 

When the victoria had driven off London wards, 
■with Mrs Boding and Freddy sitting in state 
therein, Mary went at once to the little morning- 
room in Which she and the child spent the greater 
part of each clay. She took up her sewing, feeling 
that she must "occupy herself in some way ; but 
swiftly as her needle moved, her thoughts flew 
to anil fro a thousand times more swiftly. Her 
heart was in a flutter ; in her cheeks the wild-rose 
tints came and went fitfully. Buff had sold ; Mi 
picture,.- and had got a commission for another ; 
that was indeed, as lie had said, great news- 
glorious news I And then he had told her that 
ho meant to make her his wife in six months' 
from now. What news could sound sweeter than 
that in the ears of a girl who loved as she loved 1 ] , 
And yet within the rose there lurked the Inevit- 
able canker-worm. What happiness it would be : 
to be Buff’s wife, if only his father were recon- 
ciled to him and would consent to their marriage ! 
But there was .the rub. In time, the breach 
between Mr Boding and his son would doubt- 
less be made tip, especially now that Buff was 
on the high-road to fame and fortune — for so, 
in : happy ignorance of the ■ thousand -and-one 
obstacles still to be surmounted, she believed 
him to be— -but would: such . reconciliation ever 
come to pass should Buff madly, foolishly affront 
•his father’s pride and ruin his own prospects. 
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ia life by. marrying her, a penniless dependent 
oil bis mother’s " bounty ? Mr Boding was not 
the land of man to forgive such 'a mesalliance, 
as lie would undoubtedly deem it to be. Wealth 
seemed to be flowing in upon him, bringing 
with it, as she divined already,^ ambitious dreams 
of many hinds, in some of which Ms son doubt- 1 
loss played a conspicuous part. For her to wed 
jfeuf would be to drag him down from ^the 
golden future which shone so close before him;! 
and then, perhaps, in years to come— who could | 
tell?— lie might tire of her, and, regret the sacri- ! 
ice. he had made- No, ■ never— never could she j 
become his ‘wife ! j 

At this thought, two burning tears welled slowly ! 
from under her eyelashes. She stopped her needle 
for a moment, and as she raised her hand to 
brush them away, she saw Grandad standing j 
5n the doorway, regarding her with curious ques- 

■ - tioning eyes. The soft pile of the carpet had j 
deadened the sound of his footsteps., With aj 
little cry, Mary dropped her work and sprang ! 

: to her feet as the old man came quickly forward, j 
Then he drew her to him and kissed her softly on 
the brow. * Come, come, 5 he said cheerily; £ of . 
all days in the year, tears will never do to-day. 
The scapegrace has arrived; but lie’s got such a ! 
dreadful fit of the fidgets coming on, that I want 
you to come and try whether . you can’t soothe 
liini back into gentleness. Why, the boy has sold j 
Ms pieturer~as I knew all along he would— ; 
and lie’s been asked to paint another; and I 
hear, as plainly as ever 1 heard anything, the ; 
sound of wedding-bells in the distance, and-—- : 
Why, what’s this? The young baggage is aetu- 
ally" crying, when she ought to be as bright and 
, . full of happmessas a morning in May ! 5 

Btill holding her round the waistband stroking 
her hair fondly with one hand, he let her over- 
charged heart relieve itself silently for a lew 
lie: said : * What is it that troubles 
yotg my pretty ? Tell me— tell Grandad. Some- 
times we old folk are like wizards, and can weave 
spells and bring things to pass by the power 
of our magic in a way you youngsters never 
dream of. Tell me what troubles you. 5 j 

6 0 Mr Boding, Buff and I can never, never 
get married, 5 quavered Mary as she drew herself 
away ami wiped the tears from her eyes. 

c O ho! that’s news indeed.. And why not, 
prayl— why not ? ? ; 

‘Because" Buff is going to be rich, and famous 
now,. and his father would never forgive him, or 

■ be reconciled! to ; liixn, if lie were to marry a 
dependent, penniless girl like me. 3 

‘ Is that all that troubles you ? 5 asked Grandad 
; i with a sort of contemptuous snort, 

Mary did not answer, but her silence seemed 
• to ask vepidaclifully-;: .AIs- it nob trouble enough 
for a girl who loves: as Hovel 5 
■■•^-•Mow, listen tome/ went on Grandad impres- 
sively;; * and then dry your eyes and try to put 
on your prettiest smiles. Before the year we 
are now in is dead and buried, Patff Boding and 
hie father, will be reconciled and, wliat’s luorel 
the. latter will have ; given; his consent to your 
marriage with his son. That which I promise 
I can perform,;, for I am one of those wizards 
I told you of just now. 5 

When Sir Grigson got back to the villa after 


despatching the telegram which had so greatly 
puzzled him, he found the breakfast-room empty. 
Matthew Boding was Btill closeted with Lady 
Pengelly, Having the room to himself, Mr Grig- 
son took up and glanced rapidly over such letters 
as his employer had already opened. There seemed 
nothing in them, however, that interested him. 
He was still ferreting among the papers, when 
he gave a great start and glanced quickly round. 
There before him lay a polished steel key of 
peculiar "workmanship. Matthew Boding had 
laid it beside his breakfast tray when he came 
down, and had forgotten to put it into his pocket 
when summoned to meet Lady Pengelly. 

‘The key of the private safe, by Jove! 5 ex- 
claimed Grigson in a whisper. ‘Never knew 
the governor to let it out of his possession before. 
I’ve been waiting for this chance for four long 
months, and now it’s come. — What a slice Of 
luck V 

Aitov another glance round and a moment 
of anxious listening, he produced from, an inner 
pocket a flat tin box not quite so large as the palm 
of his hand. When the lid of this" was removed, 
a calve of prepared wax was disclosed, on the yield- 
ing surface of which, a quarter of a minute 
later, Ms dexterous Angers had impressed a fac- 
simile of the key, with , all its intricate network of 
wards minutely and sharply defined. After this, 
it was the work of a moment to replace the lid 
and put back the box in its hiding-place. Then 
.with his handkerchief he carefully wiped the key 
and put it back, among the papers where he had 
foiind it. ‘This may prove useful some day, or 
it may not, 5 lie muttered. Mn any case, I now 
: ;commanAlihe|sitiiatx6m You fly your kite ; very 
high, my dear Mr Boding, very high, indeed. 
I admire your audacity, but sometimes tremble 
for the result. It is quite in the chapter of 
accidents that one day the string may break 
and your kite come down with a run. Ergo, the 
man who is wise prepares himself betimes for 
eventualities. 5 

When Matthew Boding went back after con- 
ducting Lady Pengelly to her carriage, he found 
liis confidential clerk quietly gnawing one .end 
of his moustache and, to all appearance, deeply 
immersed in tho Times. 

(To be concluded next month j 

THE ITINERANT OLD-BOOKSELLER. 
The itinerant ; vend or of old books goin g about 1 
..with,.;. his; humble stock-in-trade from town to 
Ailiaghiand'ifrom village to town, is a character 
whom one now seldom encounters. The fairs 
and markets at which he used invariably to 
appear being themselves ; to a great exteht now 
obsolete, the individuals of the species who 
remain to the present day have ceased to move 
in regular orbits. But they do still make their 
appearance at odd times, after long intervals, 
their stock being usually laid out and disposed 
of after nightfall by the light of a flaring paraffin 
lamp# And what a stock i Were any intelligent 
person to linger over' it a few moments, out 
of curiosity, he would wonder how any human 
being would travel about with such a heap of 
trash. But doubtless a livelihood can be eked 
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metamorphosed in our eyes, not all improperly, 
let us hope, into a real though humble repre- 
sentative of the great, ever-burning, inextinguish- 
able ‘Lamp of Learning. 5 

EED-INDIAN METHODS OF DEEE- 
0 APT HUE. 

De32K- bunting, as is well known, forms one of 
the chief employments of the numerous tribes 
of Indians who roam over the vast territory of 
North America, It is equally well known that 
the flesh and skin of these animals constitute 
the staple articles of Indian food and clothing 
respectively. Although the want3 of the Indians 
in these two particulars are identical, the means 
‘ adopted to supply them are not so, but often 
vary considerably. To secure the valuable prey 
; by shooting, either with gun or bow, : is common 
to all the tribes. In hunting the moose, the 
Eskimo and the Montagnais depend mainly upon 
their fleetness of foot and their skill in throwing 
a sort of elongated harpoon ; and when once upon 
the track of the deer, they rarely fail to encom- 
pass its death. The writer knew two young 
men of the Montagnais tribe who left their 
wigwam in the morning, travelled a distance of 
forty miles into the interior, discovered and cap- 
tured a deer whose carcase weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, and returned with their spoil in 
the space' of about twenty hours. An effective 
but cruel device which is much used, particularly 
by the Indians who live on the confines of the 
pale-face territory, and also by the white settlers 
themselves, is to place a large noose, usually of 
stout rope, in rabbit-snare fashion, between two 
trees on each side of the deer-track at the same 
distance from the ground at which the animal 
carries its head, which, when proceeding through 
the forest, is thrown back upon the shoulders. 

The Co- Yukon Indians of Alaska kill the moose 
In large numbers while swimming across the 
Yukon river during their periodical migrations, 
f manoeuvring round in their birch-bark canoes 
till the animal is fatigued, and then stealthily 
approach and stab it in the heart or loins. 3 
Another and more ingenious mode of capturing 
. deer adopted by these Indians is thus described by 
.Mr Whynrper in his Travels in Alaska: *A kind 
of corral or enclosure, elliptical in form, and 
open at. one end, is made on a deer- trail, gene- 
rally near the. outlet of a wood. The further 
'end of the enclosed space is barricaded f the 
sides are built of stakes, with slip-nooses or 
loops between them. Herds of deer are driven 
in from the woods,; and trying to break from the 
trap, generally rim, their' "heads into the nooses, 
tighten them, and so ; get caught, or are shot 
whilst still bewildered and running from side" 
to side. Near the opening, it is common to erect 
piles of snow “with “portholes/ 3 through which 
natives, hidden, shoot at the passing deer. 5 
■ : IV e will notice lastly the 4 deer- fences 3 of the 
once numerous and powerful but now extinct 
Beothie nation, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Newfoundland. They are thus described by 
Mr Harvey in a recent interesting book oh 
Newfoundland : { The . deer-fences wore made /by 
"filing 'the trees along the ridue of the rive A 


: faking /cure that they fell parallel with the river, 


each tree having been guided so as to coincide 
! with and fall upon the last. Gaps were filled 
up by driving in stakes and interweaving the 
branches and limbs of other trees. They were 
raised to the height of six, seven, or ten feet, as 
; the place required, and were not to be forced or 
leaped by the largest deer. 3 It is interesting 
to notice that large portions of these deer-fences 
! still remain in some parts of the interior of 
! Newfoundland, principally, however, in those 
lying to the north-east and north-west, the usual 
headquarters of the Beoths. The intrepid Cor- 
mack, when travelling in Newfoundland, saw 
those which lie on the bank of the river Exploits, 
and in the narrative of his expedition he thus 
refers to them : ‘ What arrests the attention most 
while gliding down the stream is the extent of 
the Indian fences to entrap the deer. They 
extend from the lake downwards continuously, 
on the banks of the river at least thirty miles. 
There are openings left here and there in them, 
for the animals to go through and swim across 
the river ; and at these places the Indians were 
stationed, to kill them in the water with spears, 
out of their canoes, as at the lake. Here, theny 
connecting these fences with those on the north- 
west side of the lake, are at least forty miles of 
country, easterly and westerly, prepared to Inter- 
cept all the deer that pass that way in their 
periodical migrations. It was melancholy to 
contemplate the gigantic yet feeble efforts of a 
whole primitive nation, in their anxiety to pro- 
vide subsistence, forsaken arid going to decay. 
There must have been hundreds of the Bed 
Indians, and that not many years ago, to have 
kept up these fences and pounds/ 3 


THE MONTH: 

S C I E N O E A N U A B T S. 

I An American scientist, Professor Leeds, during 
an investigation into an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
is said to have discovered a peculiar property in 
alum. Upon examining the water-supply in the 
district in which tins epidemic occurred, he found : 
that it was swarming with bacteria, a few drops 
containing many thousands of living germs. To 
this water he added a small amount of alum, the 
proportion being only lial f a grain per gallon, 
a quantity which we need hardly say would be 
tasteless. He found that hot only did this minute 
addition cause a precipitation of all foreign matter, 
but that the germs were reduced to a iew r speci- 
mens which were all of a large form. By filtra- 
tion, this alum- treated water was rendered; perfectly 
clear of bacteria. The experiment is one of great 
importance ; and if the results obtained are found, 
upon repetition, to be certain, a great discovery 
has been made. Of course, we cannot say that 
the disease in question was actually caused by the 
presence of these germs in the water, but* it is 
certain that such germs are always plentiful when 
disease is common. . ./ . ' ■ 

The Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton Is, as far as its contents are concerned, rapidly 
approaching completion.- It has /just ' been en- : 
riched by two very fine ornithological collections, 
perhaps the finest which have ever been made 
•—namely, that of . the late Marquis of Tweeddale, 
and that belonging to his nephew Captain. Bamsay,/ 
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Captain Ramsay’s own collection has been made 
during an extended military career in Eastern 
lands, and it includes specimens of birds from 
Afghanistan, the Indian peninsula, the Andaman 
Islands, Burmah, &c. By these additions, this 
fine Museum will receive specimens of birds 
which before were only conspicuous by their 
absence. In addition to‘ the birds, there is a 
large library attached to the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale’s Collection ; and the value of this and tire 
specimens together is estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand pounds ; but of course their real value to 
the country from an educational point of view 
cannot be priced. 

The Pneumatic Dynamite Gun, which has 
been noticed before in our columns, has lately 
been subjected to some very exhaustive trials at 
Port Lafayette, New York. The Secretary of 
the United States navy had placed at the * dis- 
posal of the Company which has been formed 
for dealing with this weapon, an old schooner, 
which was moored at about two thousand yards 
from the fort. After two shots of blank shells 
had been fired, in order to find the range, the 
gun was loaded with a charged missile containing 
fifty-five pounds of explosive gelatine. The result 
of this shot was to give the old vessel a terrible 
shaking, and, as was discovered by those who 
boarded her immediately after the explosion, to 
injure her severely and cause serious leaks. 
With succeeding shots the vessel was broken up 
into matchwood. A photograph taken instan- 
taneously, just as one of these explosions occurred, 
shows the vessel with the hull raised up several 
feet above its normal position. This picture thus 
exhibits in a curious manner the peculiar lifting- 
power of the explosive employed. A writer in 
one of our service journals maintains that some 
kind of international agreement will have to be 
come to for the prompt execution of the inven- 
tors of new weapons;’ otherwise, he urges that 
the whole naval question will be once more upset, 
and millions must be spent in a new direction. 
This reminds ms that ( there are inart3 ? true words | 
spoken in jest/ ■ , 

The Zoological Gardens, London, have j ust 
received an addition to their magnificent collection 
of an animal which has not yet been seen there. 
This is a young gorilla, its exact age not being 
known. When first exhibited, it is said to have 
shown great shyness before the visitors and refused j 
to eat ; but it seems now to have got over its dis- 
. inclination; for food, and eats nearly any kind of j 
fruit which is. offered to it, but more especially I 
seems to be fond of pomegranates. It may be 
remembered by some of our readers that a baby i 
gorilla was some years ago exhibited in London ; | 
but it speedily succumbed to the rigours of our i 
climate. It is to be hoped that this new and inte- 
resting acquisition at the Zoological Gardens may 
be more fortunate, although it has come to us at i 
! a time of year which is rather risky to an inhab- 
itant of tropical Africa. ^ 

The importance which attaches in the present 
day to the art of photography may be gauged to a 
. certain extent by the fact that a column; and a 
half of the Times newspaper has lately been 
devoted to a description of the Photographic 
Society’s annual Exhibition in London. While 
there was nothing very novel or of a startling char- 
acter in this -Eidiibitio^ 


help making one or two observations ’which . seem 
to point to certain advances in the art, Iu the 
first place, the old method of printing photographs 
in silver seems to be on the wane ; and this is not 
a subject for regret, for it is well known that such 
prints are subject to discoloration and fading. lit 
the present Exhibition, photographs printed in 
salts of platinum — which give permanent results— 
largely predominate. Another thing which is • 
noteworthy is the amount of wall-space taken 
up in this Exhibition by pictures produced by 
processes which adapt photographs to book and 
newspaper illustration. 

The manager of the Brighton Aquarium states 
that the octopus has become so rare on the neigh- 
bouring coasts that his collection is now reduced 
to one specimen of this intereating creature. But, 
according to Mr A. W. Tuer, both varieties of the 
octopus or cuttle-fish are plentiful just now 
outside Falmouth harbour, where, a short time 
ago, this gentleman caught a large number. In 
this country, the octopus, possibly on account of 
its repulsive appearance, is not used for food ; 
although foreign seamen, especially Spaniards, • 
look upon it as a delicacy. Mr Tuer was ven- 
turesome enough to try for himself whether the 
octopus was palatable or not. He says that lie 
had one curried, and found it excellent, and that it 
was not unlike tender tripe. English fishermen 
value the creature only as a bait for other fish. 

When the present systems of electric illuniina- 
tion were in their infancy, one great difficulty 
which inventors found ill adapting the light to 
domestic uses was the necessity for finding some 
instrument by which the amount of current 
utilised could be measured, in the same manner 
as gas is registered by the gas meter. Several 
electric meters have been devised, but they are / 
generally of rather complicated construction. 
Prof essor George Forbes has recently contrived 
one which is both simple in construction and 
efficient. Its principal part is a spiral wife of 
the shape of a large watch-spring, _ the two ends 
of which are connected with binding screws, so 
that the apparatus can readily bo attached to any 
source of electric supply. The electric current 
iu traversing this wire causes it to become heated, 
and has the effect of causing the air-ciirronts in 
its neighbourhood to be heated as well By this 
means, a, system of ascending air-currents is 
established. These ascending currents are made 
to act upon a small and delicate horizontal wind- 
mill, which is in connection with a train of 
toothed wheels •which move : the hands on a : 
couple of dials. These; Lands indicate- the num- 
ber of revolutions of the windmill, which are : 
proportional to the amount of electricity which 
causes the iron spring to become hot. The meter, 
will be exhibited at the Electrical Exhibition 
Which is now being arranged for by the Electrical ■: 
Society in New York. : : ... 

It is not long ago since in 

London a so-called electrical lady, Upon touch- ; 
ing her hand, arm, or faces the visitor 'received a 
distinct electric shock, which shock ^ continued so 
long as his hand was in contact, with the lady’s- 
skin. According to the showman who exhibited 
this curiosity,' the lady was deaf and - dumb, and 
therefore she was not in a position to hear or 
answer any questions, . Many doctors visited ' her ;;, 
and signed testimonials as to what they considered 
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a genuine natural phenomenon. Some light, how- 
ever, is thrown upon the matter by the confession 
of a boy who was lately in the same business as 
the electrical lady, and who is now said to be in 
fNbw York ; acting in the more prosaic character 
of a compositor in a printing-office. This; boy has 
lately explained how it was all done, fie says 
that strips of zinc were laid under the cocoa-nut 
matting which served as a carpet for the visitors, 
and also under the carpet upon which he stood. 
The matting above the zinc was kept constantly 
wet, a circumstance not likely to be detected by 
the visitors. By the ^ help of an electric battery 
and an induction coil, a circuit was completed 
■when any of the visitors touched the boy. The 
effect of this constant current was too much for 
the nerves of this youthful prodigy, and after a 
time he was obliged to retire. 

It is not often that the real cause of ail explosion 
in a powcler-mill comes to light,: for the very good 
reason that those who could best explain how it 
occurred have been the first victims. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with the explosion which took 
place in September last - at the Lowwood Gun- 
powder Works, Lancashire. Two men on that 
occasion unfortunately lost their lives. It seems 
that one of them was in the act of using a sledge- 
hammer upon an iron key or wedge, and that one 
of his blows struck a spark which inflamed some 
explosive dust The catastrophe may be described 
. as a deflagration rather than an explosion, and no 
injury would have resulted if the two men had 
; not been cramped up in a small space, from which 
they could not readily escape. They died within 
twenty-four hours of the explosion, but not before 
they were able to give an exact account of what 
occurred. It seems that a large amount of this ex- 
plosive dust had accumulated in the upper portion 
of the building, which had not been periodically 
washed out, as it should have been. The dust 
formed in the manufacture of the gunpowder 
had settled-' on all places where- a settlement was 
possible, and had formed incrustations which, took 
fire in the way explained. 

It is - said that four hundred thousand tons of 
Thomas slag are annually ground into fine powder 
for use in German agriculture. This slag forms 
a ; vahioMo fertilising agent, from the fact that it 
contains a large amount of phosphate of lime. 
The process, of -which it is a by-product-- that of 

~r-c<>iiS3U5fes in the 
elimination of phosphorus from crude iron before 
the conversion of that metal into steel. From 
experiments^ which have lately been made by 
Professor Wagner of Darmstadt, it would seem 
that this fertilising agent is of far more vrJue 
than those in common use. But its efficacy 
depends on the degree of fineness to which it is 
reduced, and the ^ experimenter named urges that 
it cannot be ground too finely. In this form, it 
is very easily decomposable, is much more easily 
taken up by the roots of plants, and is more 
easily dissolved than if it is supplied to the ground 
. in a coarse condition. The slag contains a certain 
proportion of iron; but this has no prejudicial 
influence. In using this fertiliser, it should be 
; ’ ;S^ghed in deeply, in which case its beneficial 
Cifecfc will be felt for a number of years. ; ’ ' 

B Trom a recent Report by the consul. of the 
PSS| jppiSl at Copenhagen, a good deal can be 
i butter. Complaints 


.have for some time been made that Danish butter 
-—once considered the finest in the world— -has 
gradually deteriorated, exporters affirming that 
only about one-fifth of the butter made is as good 
as ft used to be. In the Report referred to, the 
decline in quality is admitted; and the two main 
causes of the falling-off in the quality of the 
butter are given as follows : In the first place, the 
fodder of the cow’s is different from wliat it used 
to be ; the swedes and turnips-— which were always 
before avoided, as giving a pervading taste to 
butter— arc now commonly used, together .with 
bran, cotton-seed cakes, &e. The other cause of 
the deterioration is said to be the want of that 
care and attention which are so essential in all 
dairy operations. In past times, it was common 
for "travelling instructors to go from farm to 
farm in Denmark in order to teach the people 
the best way of doing their work. This system 
has long been given up, and the dairykeepers, 
like a great many other people, think they are 
sufficiently skilled, and require no further edu- 
cation. Another cause given for the failing 
quality of the butter is the prevalence of large 
dairies, which in recent years have been, established 
all over the country, and in which individual care 
and interest are not too prominent. 

The British Mediccd Journal calk attention 
to a new form of milk adulteration in our own 
country. It is pointed out that trade j ouniak 
contain numerous advertisements of preservatives 
for milk which will prevent that fluid from 
turning sour, and by which means it can be kept 
from clay to day without loss. These nostrums 
are generally compounds: of boracic or salicylic 
acids, and sometimes of bicarbonate of soda. 
Although these preparations are not actually 
poisonous, their constant absorption in small doses 
cannot but be prejudicial to health. Another 
form of adulteration is indicated in the use of 
colouring matter, the basis of which is annatto. 
The advantage to the dealer in using these 
colouring agents is, that milk which has been 
thinned by being deprived of its cream lias the 
semblance of richness given to it by the addition 
of the colour. We are reminded that natural 
milk is white rather than yellow, except in the 
case of a few breeds of cows, such as the pure 
Alderney. But as long as tho ■ general public 
demand a product which is yellow, the trade Is 
sura to comply with their wishes. The same 
remarks will, hold good with regard to butter, 
which in Its pure state k generally white, rather 
than yellow. 

The incandescent gaslight, to which we de- 
■ voted some little attention a few months back, 
seems to be making steady and satisfactory pro- 
gress in the country. It has already been adopted 
at two Loudon : theatres, and at the ; Instrument ' • 
Boom at the General Post-office. It is also in 
use at Madame Tussauds Waxwork Exhibition 
and. at Willis’s .Concert:; ; : Bomns, : ;London. ' ^ f Tfs ; 
adoption at the Bank of England is contemplated* 
We are indebted for this information to the Gas 
and J Fater Iteview* 

; Another form 1 of gas-lamp which k growing 
in favour is that which embodies what is known 
as the 4 regenerative principle. 7 In these lamps, 

: of which there : are; twc>: or three varieties in the . 
market, the products of combustion are consumed, 
and the burner is constantly fed with a stream of 
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heated air produced by the action of the lamp 
itselt In this way, a much higher degree of 
efficiency is obtained from the gas used ; while 
at the same time there are no imburnt particles 
of carbon escaping to blacken ceilings or to 
work destruction upon books and furniture. The 
latest pattern of this form of burner is known as 
i Thomas’s Patent Regenerative Lamp.* Its gene- 
ral form is that of a small sunlight enclosed^ in a 
glass globe. Its air-supply is so broken up into 
thin streams by the peculiar construction of, its 
parts, that the oxygen is supplied to it to the 
best advantage. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained from the Patentees, 55 and 56 Minories, 
London, E.O. 

Mr Ellis Lever, who is ever active in the 
interest of our coalminers, has again called atten- 
tion to the number of mining disasters which 
occur annually in this country. He tells us that 
the number of deaths from colliery accidents 
average twelve hundred a year, a large propor- 
tion of which are due to explosions of firedamp. 
There is every reason to believe that in the 
near future Mr Lever will have no occasion to 
deplore this great loss of life, for electric safety 
lamps for miners? use are now almost within 
reach. 

The Secretary and Manager of the Edison and 
Swan Electric Light Company has recently pub- 
lished some information on this subject. In April 
last, ;this Company placed a number of. their- 
portable electric lamps on trial in certain mines 
in South Wales, where they were submitted to 
regular and daily testing. The miners were so 
delighted with these new lamps, that they de- 
clared that if the authorities did not provide 
them, they would pay for them themselves. In 
the end tiie owners of these very mines (Watts, 
Wood, & Co. ) have ordered two thousand foil r | 
hundred electric safety lamps to be manufactured, ! 
anil there is no doubt that the force of public ! 
opinion will cause all other mine-owners to follow 
this nol'K exmnph, Th.- .1 ML- .i- A.wp’iny ehho 
the pD/e of Use Limb? 1 y im-h wlb'h Am so 
generou ly o.'tbral by Mr EUi:; Lam/ for this hot 
mid safest; eleclric lamp. ; 

M'ht.r.j \>h'i m. eegw, d in d n ii'j> j.iL of • 
dynann raid other ole t w 1 nn him know (>> 

1 n ct \ Ir t Lheir ".rat. -ha * m i d by 
these machines, and are soon rendered bad time- 
keepers, if not altogether useless. Various methods 
have been from time to time suggested for either 
preventing this magnetisation of the steel parts of 
watches or of demagnetising them after the injury 
has occurred, A watchmaker of Geneva has now 
succeeded in discovering an alloy of a metal, 
which is quite imallhded by magnetism or cor- 
rosion, and which will at ih £ uno time answer 
'■ the purpose of slwl for wmchwork. Vino metal 
in one A the plaliruui pump eWd TVAhumi, 
and so far as we know, it has not been, 'utilised 
before in any practical wry, cvv V, |w idus |>3 la 
plioiovwgb} ? possibly on account oi its rarity am! 

ci: t Balances and balnrm rprinj - 
made of this alloy are said to haye the, necessary 
hardness, aval hi other ways arc filled for use In 
chronometers and watches. The invention is one 
of great importance. : 

As we have before indicated, the cheapening of 
Ac mAh aluir : ilium by modern methods of pro- 
duction has caused it to be extensively used In 


manufactures from which it was previously ex- 
cluded by its cost, Among the purposes to which 
it has recently been applied is tlie manufacture of 
plates for dental uses. , It is said that when these 
plates are made from the pure metal they give 
better results than, ones of rubber, and are of 
course far less in cost than those of gold. The 
metal is perfectly tasteless, and is at the same 
time extremely light and strong. 

■' AH OLD FORTH- TUKNEL SCHEME. V , 

SuBMxVUix e tunnels are now an established fact. 
They have been successfully constructed under 
the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, and else- ! 
where, and the practicability of such a means of 
communication beneath the bed of the English | 
Channel is no longer matter of dispute. If 
Scotland is not yet possessed of one of these j 
monuments to modern engineering skill, it is not i 
because the idea is a new one to Scotsmen. : So ] 
early as the beginning of the present century-— in j 
1806— -it was proposed that a subterranean roadway j 
should be formed under the Firth of Forth fi and j 
if the project had been carried out, it would have 
been the first of the kind in the -history of the 
world, at least since Semiramis is said to have j 
diverted the course of the Euphrates until she j 
had constructed an arched way over the bed of 
that river. 

The Forth Tunnel was to afford an easy and 
agreeable way whereby the farmer north of the 
firth could drive his grain in his own cart to 
the Edinburgh market, the Highlander find a / 
short cut iv i th his cattle to the Lowland fairs, 
land the traveller escape the horrors of the ami 
(le aner and other inconveniences. The principal 
AvBm on the FolAL were between Horih and 
South Qimensferry, and between Leith and King- - 
horn, or nAn-r iMLjvm; at Die western end -d 
KiuyliOrii ; but poweis had also ku.*n taken to 
make ferry-ports of Burntisland and Hewhaven. 
,Ih w. ,-m/jy, Dm Lb. on* A law liny end union ling 
merchandise, and of embarking and disembark- 
ing ittle for e> i h ni a v< v ; , was gh. at, while 
it" tended to the detriment of the goods and 
increased expense to the shipper. Tim tedium 
of awaiting tides, traffic, and' weather was no' 
less irritating to the traveller. All this was to 
be obviated by the proposed tunned. 

The chief promoter of the scheme were James 
Miller, M.D., and Mr Ynxk. Hu difficulty vw 
anti inaU S in car lying out the design, as the 
geological, features of "the coast gave indication 
of i A dsib t* ly medium n id r watei Inminniiy . 
from inundation was insured by the bud, that 
already the bed of the iirfcii was exten iveb r 
tunnelled from both sides in coal-mining opera- 
tions without incurring Die inroads of the sea. 
The place chosen for the wdtrybe was not, a? 
one would naturally expect, the narrow strait 
between North and Sonili Qiieensimy where 
the Forth Bridge :k now being ('Onstrueted ; the 
water was there too deep, and the underlying ; 
bed of whinstoncs too bard for cutting. This 
whnistone rock extended as far West as the 
Bimar Rock. Bather more than a mile farther 
up the firth, the bed was of limestone, oat oi 
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which formation rises the Dove Craig, or the 
Du Craig as it is called in the ordnance maps. 
But; neither was this rock suitable for tunnelling 
purposes; Between these two beds of whinstorie 
and limestone, however, there was supposed to 
lie a fine bed of freestone, similar to that con- 
tained in Eosyth Quarry, out of which the 
materials , for constructing the docks at Leith 
were taken. Hero, then, it was proposed to | 
locate the tunnel, which, starting from the j 
neighbourhood of Rosyth Castle, would: trend 
shorewise until a depth of about seven fathoms 
below the shore was reached ; then passing 
beneath the firth, would still descend to a 
depth of between twenty and thirty fathoms 
at the centre, as at this part of the firth the 
depth of the water did not exceed ten fathoms. 
The exit from the tunnel on the south side of 
the firth was to be a: little way west of the 
Lintmill Burn, about half-way between South 
Queensforrv and Hopetoun House. 

The tunnel, if it had been constructed, would 
have been about two miles in length, and through- 
out fifteen feet broad and fifteen feet high, with 
an arched roof. Footpaths three foot broad were 
to be constructed on both sides, the remaining 
nine feet to be the carriage-way. The tunnel 
was to lie lit either with oil lamps, or prefer- 
ably, if it could he done, with ‘ hydrogen gas or 
inflammable air from pit, -coal. 5 To expedite the 
traffic, twin-tunnels were suggested— one for 
coming, the other for going. The cost of the 
whole, including engines and pumps for keeping 
the tunnels dry, was estimated at one hundred 
mid sixty or seventy thousand pounds, which 
it was proposed to raise by the floating of a 
Company with a capital of one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. .y : 

But would it have paid 1 The promoters thought 
there was no doubt about that. The exact 
amount of the revenue from the ferry at Queens- 
: ferry was not ascertain able, but was set down 
by some at three thousand pounds a year ; 
while others placed the amount at six thousand 
pounds. An estimate of the proceeds from the 
tunned is furnished in the following : 5200 
carriages, at 5s, each, £1300 ; 12,000 horses, at 
Is. each, £000 ; 18,000 carts, at 2s. (id. each, 
£1025 ; 20,000 cattle, at 9d. each, £750 ; 12,000 
sheep, at 3d. each, £150 ; 80,000 foot-passengers, 
at 2d, each, £6 GO, 13s. 4ct ; allowance from 
government for mails and the passage of soldiers, 
£1000. Total, £6091, 13s, 4d. Besides this, the 
prompters thought they would draw off much of 
the traffic from the other ferries, as well as from 
such centres of industry as Dunfermline, Kirk- 
caldy, Dundee, Montrose, with the return traffic 
from Glasgow and the west, , Altogether, a revenue 
of sixteen thousand pounds was considered safe 
for tlie first year, which would pay a dividend 
of nearly ten percent; while experience in cases 
where, bridges had 'taken/ the placefuf ferries 
showed the certainty of a great increase of traffic, 
and consequently of profits ' v . 

The scheme was influentially supported at the 
■time.: But nothing ^ came of it. Why it fell 
history, so .far as we know, records 
But if Scotland missed the honour of 
the first to present to the world the 
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honoured in the connection of the opposite 
shores of that firth by the grandest and most 
stupendous engineering operation even of modern 
times — the Forth Bridge. 


A VOICE FROM THE WOODS. 

I wander through the Autumn woods, 

And watch the slowly warn* ng year 
Die out in splendour, far and near, 

Amid the chill November floods. 


Piipe acorns drop, leaves gently fall, 

The earth with dim decay is rife ; 

Yet in decay lurks hidden life — 

Life that shall burst grim Winter’s thrall, 

And throb and glow through Nature’s heart ; 
Thrill with new joy each leafy brake, 

And all the wood to rapture wake 
In which each firing thing hath part. 

The broad oak springs where acorns die ; 

Far down beneath the wintry snow 
A pulse of life— or swift or slow— 

Beats evermore, unceasingly. 

As one keen shaft of arrowy light, 

Shot o’er the hills at rosy dawn, 

With fiery splendour crowns the lawn 
That lay but nmv in cloudy night j 

So, ’mid our brightest hopes 5 decay, 

When storm-clouds darken all the sky, 
Borne gleam of immortality 
Shines in from far eternal clay. 

Winter but tells of coming bloom ; 

And Spring of lusty Summer sings, 

Of Bird and Bee on happy wings, 

Of starry nights, of flowers’ perfume. 

And now, where mellow silence broods, 

I hear a voice far oil*, yet clear. 

Echo repeats it : 6 She is here ■!* 

Among the. lonely, waning woods. 

I pace in joy the leaf-strown glade, 

And She walks with me, hand in hand, 

A dweller in that unseen land 
Where Time is not, nor sun, nor shade. 
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M . To secure their safe return if ineligible, All IvTan{> 
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the third master, who, you may be sure, is hunger- 
ing like any lad for the winter holidays, has still a 
fresh recollection of his own young days, in which 
happy case he checks himself in a grim. smile, and 
lets oil Brown Minor, for this once, with a repri- 
mand and a warnings Perhaps, however, he is 
not of such stuff as youth is made oU and has 
endured too much torment at the hands of hoydom 
to he any longer tolerant of their foibles and 
faults ; and then there is nothing for it but a 
short and agonising interview with the Doctor 
in his study after school-hours, from which the 
delinquent Brown returns scowling, with dis- 
ordered toilet. The upper forms, more mindful 
of their dignity the more intimate their relations 
with the Doctor, still retain a semblance of dis- 
cipline, and pretend not to be every bit as glad at 
the approach of the vacation as the younger fry, 
who go about bellowing that popular doggerel : 


This time ten days, where shall I he ? 
Not in this Acadamee-— 

Hooray 1 


Brown Major, whose exalted position in life as 
a sixth-form boy will not, of course, allow him 
to hold much intercourse with his brother the 
Minor, is softened at the thought of holidays and 
home ; and af ter school, is found engaged in affable 
and condescending chat with his brother on the 
prospect of the good times they may expect to be 
enjoying very shortly. Brown Minor grows loqua- 
cious over the joys of skating, and adds, as a 
brilliant after-thought, to the catalogue of antici- 
pated amusements, * Pantomimes ! * Big Brown 
assents cordially to the skating, but hesitates 
dubiously on the subject of pantomimes, feeling 
more than doubtful as to whether the enj oy men t 
of such puerile shows altogether consorts with his 
high destiny as a sixth-form fellow. 

Even the advanced Latin and Greek class, 
which condescends to occupy itself only with the 
.selectest and most incomprehensible of the classics, 
under the immediate tuition of the Doctor him- 
self, and habitually wears tailcoats, and is vaguely 
reported to be able to turn anything into Greek 
without the aid of a dictionary— even this cream 
of the top form hails with satisfaction, and per- 
haps A rhyming Latin ode or two— its approaching 
emancipation from the long-winded orations of 
that most specious of advocates, Tully Cicero, 
and the idiomatic scurrilities of Aristophanes. 
They are heartily side of the maligned Muiena 
and that atrocious scoundrel Yerres, and in the 
depths of their sixth-form souls, they long to 
exchange the sonorous Aeschylean verse for the 
frivolous prattle of that other lellow’s pretty sister 
whom they met at tennis in the summer. 

From reckoning up the days, it has come now 
to counting v tM ■ remaining hours of scholastic 
servitude. The fellows: am seized; with a wild 
craving for packing up. Bitch books as . they are 
doomed to take home for study during vacation 
are buried deep at the bottom of their trunks, 
where it is not improbable they will lie, if. not, 
in clover at anyrate in clothes, till boys and 
boxes once more return into captivity. Trade 
revives spasmodically, and the prices of coveted 
commodities suddenly attain a premium. Those 


the white mice, railway keys, watcheases, police 
whistles, paint-boxes and jack-knives, which form 
the bulk of the merchandise of schoolboydom. 
At last the glorious day itself arrives when tbe 
mountains of lugguge are piled up in the hall, 
and the fellows in their greatcoats crowd forward 
with ill-concealed joy to shake a farewell hand 
with Mrs and Miss Doctor. One or two only, 
of the higher Greek class, who have. fallen docile 
victims to the. yellow hair and charms of the 
Doctor’s daughter, wear dejected faces, and flush 
with embarrassment when their turn comes to 
bid adieu to the Adored One. Tomson Major 
has even gone to the extreme length of wheedling 
one of the maids to smuggle an unsigned Latin 
ode Atl Flmimiy. of his own manufacture, charged 
j with high sentiment and false quantities, into 
f the work-basket of his inamorata. But even 
I Tomson Major forgets all about his unrequited 
I love in the excitement of the journey to the 
I station in the imposing file of cabs. As the 
| procession moves off, the ‘ slaveys * wave vale- 
dictory sheets from the windows of the deserted 
bedrooms, and the smaller boys cheer shrilly in 
reply. When the train steams up, there is a 
stampede for the reserved compartments, those 
being most affected in which no master travels 
to preserve order. It is bitterly cold — but what 
of that 1 Who ever heard of a fellow grumbling 
at the cold on the way home for the," holidays ? 
If it is snowing hard, so much the merrier, for 
some of the more mischievous fellows consider 
it a joke of the first water to let a platelayer on 
I the line have a snowball full in his eye from 
| the window of a flying train, and to watch his 
impotent indignation rapidly dwindling in the 
distance. At" the intermediate stations where 
any of the fellows alight, there is cheering and 
to spare, especially if a pretty sister or a swell 
c turn-out 1 meets one of the hoys. And when 
the Captain of the school cricket club or football 
team quits the train, what a storm of cheering 
greets him from the throng of familiar faces 
I crowding at the windows ! Gradually, the train 
is lightened of its noisy freight, and the. fellows 
grow quieter as their number diminishes and 
the tedium tells on their spirits. Swathed in 
rugs, the Doctor dozes fitfully under his news- 
paper. Tomson Major turns up his coat-collar 
and tries manfully to warm himself with thoughts 
of love. t Brown Major falls asleep in spite of 
his tall ‘starched collar, and dreams that he is 
Yerres and has got Cicero down and is kicking 
that illustrious classic in the stomach. The train 
stops at its terminus. The Doctor wakes up, 
shakes hands with his small remaining band of 
scholars, who are hastening away in cabs, and 
takes the next train back again, alone. The 
fellows have all gone home. 


R I C HA E D CABLE, 


. By TUB AtTTHOB OF c StEirAL4H/ ‘J0H2T HeRBIXC/ 
f CCtIBT ROYAL,' ETC; 


CHAPTER LV.—TO THE GALLOPERS. 




Captain Edward G., my paternal great-great- 
uncle, hvas a notable horseman in his day. Astley, 
the founder of the equestrian theatre that was 
the delight of boys in my youth, but which has 
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passed away with Sadler’s Wells, Vauxlrall, and 
the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, was in his troop, 
and from him acquired his skill in horsemanship. 

Among Captain Edward’s feats was one in which 
the. pupil never equalled Ms master. He threw 
down the several gold links of a chain at irregular 
intervals along a high-road, and then, striking 
spurs into his horse, galloped over the course, and 
as he came to a link, swung himself down, picked 
it off the ground, recovered his position in the 
saddle, and so along the whole road, till he had 
collected in his left hand without exception all 
the scattered links. 

The modern novel-reader emulates the achieve- 
ments of Captain G., and the novel-writer is 
expected to distribute the several links of con- 
nection of his story along the ground at such 
regular intervals and in such conspicuous places 
as shall facilitate the reader’s picking them up. 

The author must, moreover, well wafer and roll 
the way, and make it very straight, and be content 
if the gallopers over his course succeed in picking 
up some, though not all, of his story-links. The 
reader is essentially a Galloper.; He, or, more 
generally, she, goes at the novel with dug-in spur 
and slashing wliip and jerk of rein. The words 
are flown over as blades of grass, the chapter 
, heads are passed as telegraph poles ; away goes 
the galloper through page after page, faster, ever 
faster ; there is no time for breathing or looking 
about ; the descriptions are splashed through, the 
conversations skimmed, the moralising^ skipped, 
the less important incidents are jumped ; nothing 
is considered but how to reach the end as 
fast as possible, with a fair sample of links in the 
hand. 

Now, consider! The writer lias to write for 
these Gallopers. Is not the thought sufficient to 
take all heart out of him? An experienced 
writer who for a lifetime has catered for the read- 
ing public, and knows their proclivities as Sir 
John Lubbock knows earthworms, and Miss 
Ormcrod knows blight, said to me ; 4 You will 
never become a popular novelist until you alter 
your style. You set before the novel-reader 
moral problems hard to unravel, and make your 
terminations sad. The novel-reader wants neither 
to ho made to ihinh mr to he made to feeV In a 
word, I must lay myself out for the Gallopers, 

Lay myself out for the Gallopers ! Is there a 
form of degradation deeper to which a literary 
man can descend? I must let myself be 
watered and rolled as a tennis-ground, to be 
raced over by the hundred thousand with voided 
brains, vapid' hearts, mule-witted, caprice-led, the 
purposeless, pulseless, nerveless, characterless, 
without a noble aim or a high ambition, with- 
out having felt the needle-point, and had an 
arc begun about their she ep-hoada of the golden 
nimbus of self-abnegation. 

No ; I will not lay myself out to be trampled 
by the idle hot of the ignoble herd of Gallopers. 

Let them turn aside when they note my rugged- 
ness. I will throw up ridges and sink pitfalls, 
and be humpy and lumpy. Lot them take the 
profanation of their tread off earnest work 
■ It is not the thoughtful and those with pursuits 
in life who are the novel-readers ; it is the vast 
of the do-nothing, whose whole aim is 
distraction, who read to kill thought, to kill 
healthy feeling, serious purpose, good resolu- 


tion, generous impulse — to kill God’s precious 
gift of Time. Shall I lay myself out for such as 
they | I can understand Faust selling his soul 
to the. devil for youth ; or the architect of Cologne 
Minster for fame, or many another for wealth. 
But there is an infamy worse than that, and 
that is the sale to the. Galloping novel-reader. 
Asmodeus, Mephistopheles, Satan, call him what 
you will, is an Intelligence ; but the modern 
■novel-reader, Gwendoline or Edith, or Mabel or 
.Florence, whatever her name be, is a soap-bubble, 
void of everything but an evanescent exterior 
iridescence. Lay myself out as a rolling-ground 
for these bubbles, blown along by the wind i God 
forbid ! X would tear myself to pieces with my 
own hands rather than stoop to such baseness. 

Bo — if I choose to force uncomfortable thoughts 
on my readers’ minds— I will. If I choose to end 
my story unhappily — I will. I consider my own 
standards, and measure my work by these. 

In the Gompk'e Mathieu, a French story of last 
century, the penultimate chapter shows us "the hero 
in prison, brought there by a logical sequence of 
events, chained hand and foot, with the gallows 
preparing for him outside the jail. In the 
final chapter we are abruptly introduced to the 
compere at large, esteemed, and wealthy. The 
reader asks naturally, ‘But how has this sudden 
transformation come "about % ' The author answers : 
c I know no more than you do. My publisher 
told me that readers desire a novel to end happily, 
so I have ended mine happily. If the termina- 
tion does not fit on to the events that go before, 
that is your affair, not mined 

I will not say that my publishers and my 
readers are so exacting as to force me to do 
this but they hit me very hard on another 
point. Both insist on a story being thread 
volumes in length. Now, when Richardson 
wrote, he was allowed to occupy seven volumes 
with the affairs of Sir Charles Gramlison, and of 
Clarissa Harlowe, and so leisurely to unfold his 
story and develop his characters. We authors 
now have not this liberty, and we are forced to 
crush our story into less than half that length. 
To do this, wo’ are obliged to do our work imper- 
fectly ; we cannot follow the thread of the story 
evenly to the end, and show every stage in • the- 
Id story of our Heroes and heroines. As characters 
are moulded and grow, we want time and lei are 
to exhibit the growth, and indicates the process of 
modelling; but we have?, bur hands tied by the 
inexorable system of three volumes. My readers 
— 1 am not ad Ire .-sing the Gallopers whom I 
Lave scared away, ana who are careering wildly, 
purposelessly elsewhere, kicking up their heels at . 
mo/us the ass at the sick iwn— my readers— my 
few left, who are also my special friends-— must 
excuse me if I am forced to cany them hastily 
over a twelvemonth, or to put into their hands 
some of the links ol the chain, without many 
words. : . ^ 

Mr Sellwood has been consecrated Bishop of 
Bodmin; and Mr Oornellis has married the old 
lady, Miss Oifcerbournc, and is engaged plucking 
his* goose, and lining his nest with hei feathers. 
Mary Cable is growing up into a tall, beautiful 
girl, with eyes so Hue and full of sun, that when 
she looks into the lace of a mam he is dazzle-d, as 
if looking into the summer sky, The children 
are all grown, and they are all, moreover, vastly 
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improved by the teaching they have received at 
the cottage from Josephine. But as to any 
approximation between their father and Josephine, 
there was none apparent ; in that particular all 
was where it was, 

Mary was the pride and joy of her father’s 
heart. v He loved all his children, hut he was 
most proud of Maryland justly ; her equal was 
not to be found thereabouts. That the young 
men looked after her and admired her, was right ; 
it was her due, but, thought Richard, she shall be 
given to none of them. Not one of them deserves 
( such a treasure. Cable continued at his business. 
With seven girls to provide for, he must make a 
good deal of money ; and all the money he made, 
he put away in the Duchy Bank, paying o if in 
instalments his debt on the house. His improved 
position brought him more in contact with the 
people of St Kenan than before, when he was a| 
poor stone-breaker on tlie roadside. His sourness I 
disappeared, but in its place came pride. He 
spoke with the farmers and tradesmen, and they 
respected him, his talents, his practical good sense ; 
but the barrier between them was not wholly 
broken down. He had no intention that it 
should be. Towards his own children, he had 
always been kind, and indeed indulgent ; hut 
the change in his temper, his hardness, sternness, 
bitterness towards those without, had gradually 
and imperceptibly affected his conduct towards 
liis own within his household. He was kind, 
indeed, and indulgent still ; but he lacked now 
what he had possessed of old, when he had had a 
childlike spirit, that perception of the require- 
ments of joyous children’s souls, full of exuberant 
life, which is that which endears elders to their 
children. If he •would have made his daughters 
happy in his society, he should have soitght hap- 
piness in himself, laid up there a store of it, from j 
which to distribute to all who sought it at his 
hands. But instead, in the granary of his heart 
was a harvest of much ill seed. 

One day, Mrs Cable said to him when he was 
alone: c I don’t know what you think about it, 

■: Richard, but it is right that you should know 
that young Walter Penrose is mightily taken up 
with Mary. He’s a fine fellow, and nobody 
can say a bad word of him. He has been some 
few years in Launceston, and now he is home 
again, and is likely -to follow in his father’s shop, 
after the old blacksmith gives up. As children, 
they have always had a lildng to each other, and 
now he is here, I see he is after Mary. In church, 
it seems , as though he could not keep Ms eyes of! 
her ; and whenever she goes into the village, he is 
sure to be in front of the blacksmith’s shop to 
have a talk with her. She is very young yet, 
only seventeen ; hutr- she riiust marry some day 
and if you see' 'no reasons a^ih^ 

: come to . an understanding, and; wait a twelve- 
■ month. 5 

. .. Then Cable’s wrath foamed - up. 4 1 do see 
-reasons against it,’ he said <1 see what this 
means. Because I have worked and made money, 

■ and the St Keri an people can’t break into the 
bank and rob me of my money there, they set 
their sons on to follow my girk I suppose' the 
saddler’s t son, and the cobbler’s boy, and the 
miller’s, and the chimney-sweep’s, if there were 
rood .would all 'be looking for a seventh of my 
earnings, by snapping up one of my daughter, 


and so I should have moiled and toiled for St 
Kenan folk, that they might spend. 5 

4 But if the girls should like the lads. There 
is nothing against Walter Penrose ; and I believe 
that Mary’— 

4 It is " enough that I will not have it, 5 said 
Cable impatiently. 4 She likes what I like, and 
has no desire beyond my will. 5 

One Sunday afternoon, after church service, 
old Penrose the blacksmith came out through 
the graveyard alongside of Cable. The girls 
walked behind, Mary with Martha ; then the 
twins Effie and Jane, who were inseparable ; and 
then the rest. The blacksmith Was a fine man, 
broad-shouldered, "big-handed, with very black 
eyes, hut soft as velvet, and black hair the colour 
of the culm in his smithy — now, however, dusted 
with gray, as though ash hacl got among it. 
Instead of turning away at the gate to go to his 
home, he walked on with Cable. He did not 
live adjoining his smithy. The shop was on the 
road to Red Windows. Penrose talked a good 
deal i Cable answered, but was not a great 
speaker. All the better company — he was a 
good listener. Penrose talked about this and 
about that, and Cable nodded. He was wonder- 
ing why the blacksmith accompanied him. beyond 
his own house. 

Presently Penrose said : 4 Well, Mr Cable, I 
reckon we’re getting on in life, and want to see 
the young people settled. I know my missus he 
mad set on it, and I should be glad to have my 
son fixed here. He knows his trade, and there Is 
plenty of work to keep both him and me. 3 

Gable; jerked his head impatiently. 

4 My Walter is a proper lad ; though 1 5 m his 
father. I say it. You may look round" St Kerian 
and you’ll hardly tod- a better ; and the maiden 
he fancies’— — 

Then Cable stood still and turned, and looked 
down the road ; lie saw the little group that 
followed liad been invaded. Young Walter Pen- 
rose was there, between Martha and Mary ; but 
his eyes and his words were directed only to 
Mary. All the blood in Cable’s body spurted 
to his face, and his eyes glared like the black- 
smith’s forge when the bellows were in full blast. 

4 What do you mean P lie asked hoarsely. 

4 1 mean this, 5 answered Penrose, 4 that my 
Walter has set Ms heart on your Mary, and X 
reckon the maiden is not contrary, I’m agree- 
able, 3 

The colour went out of Cable’s face ; his lips 
assumed a livid and bitter appearance. 4 Indeed,’ 
he said, 4 you are agreeable, are you ? I’m not/ 
He turned ; he had reached the gate to his 
garden ; and he beckoned the girls to come "on. 
He saw the blacksmith shake his head as he met 
his son ; then lie saw’ the colour disappear from 
Mary’s cheek, and when she came to the gate 
her head was drooping, and, if he could have 
seen her eyes, he would have seen them full of 
tears. 

After .that, it seemed as though a bar of ice 
liad formed between him and his eldest daughter 
—a bar which no sun-ray of love could melt. 
The gehtlu Mary said not a word. She was 
meek, obedient, docile as ever ; but she did not ' 
meet her lather’s eye with her former frank 
smile, nor seek hit society unsolicited. 

Martha became petulant, pouted, : and seemed 
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to harbour a wrong, and resent it, Effie and 
Jane, the twins, looked on him with shyness, 
and when he came upon them laughing and talk- j 
ing, they became silent, and answered his ques- i 
tions with manifest timidity. Had his children 1 
ceased to lore him? No ; but they had begun 
to think of him as one who might stand between 
them and perfect happiness, one who might spoil 
their brightest schemes. 

Cable became more morose. He watched Mary. 

He saw that she was unhappy ; that she was 
becoming pale and thin ; the joy of her life 
seemed withered, her eyes had lost their sparkle, 
and the dimple rarely formed now about her lips. 

4 I see what it is/ said Cable to himself. 4 She 
will not- forget that young Penrose, till she has 
found some one else to regard. I ? 11 talk to Jacob 
Corye/ So he rode over to the Magpie at 
Pentargon. 

Mr Corye was a prosperous man. Cable, who 
had had such close dealings with him, knew that 
he had put by a good deal of money. More- 
over, Cable could not forget the debt he owed 
to Corye for having put him on the road to make 
his fortune. Corye owned a very considerable 
farm, as well as the Magpie inn. Of late, he 
had purchased a second farm, and helped by 
Cable, he was fast becoming the most prosperous 
yeoman of his district. He kept on the inn 
more ; out of habit than for necessity. Shortly 
after this visit to the Magpie, Jacob Corye and 
his son Joshua were invited to supper at Bed 
Windows, and then Cable and his two elder ! 
daughters were invited to spend an evening at 1 
Pentargon. Little Bessie had been failing of late, 
complaining of her back, looking pinched in face, 
white and frail. 

4 I have asked Mr and Mrs Corye, 5 said Richard 
Cable, 4 to let Bessie go to them for a bit. Do 
you not think, mother, that the sea-air may brace 
her up? You see, here we have our backs to the 
winds that blow over the Atlantic ; but at Pen- 
targon, she will draw’ them into her lungs, fresh 
off the -water. 5 

* No doubt it will do her good, 5 answered Mrs; 

Cable. 4 But Who is to be there with her V 

‘ Mary or Martha. 5 

■ 4 But Mary or Martha cannot stay there long ; 
and I think you should give Bessie six weeks, or, 
better, a couple of months by the sea, before the 
winter sets in. 5 

‘ Mary cannot remain at Pentargon above a 
fortnight. 5 

‘ Then/ said Mrs Cable, and looked her son hard 
in the eyes, 4 let her go with the child. She will 
care for her — as a mother ; and it will do her 
good also. She is looking weak and frail, as if 
she were wasting away. Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, and the body breaks down under 
a sick heart.’ 

‘Make what arrangements you will, but do not 
consult me, 5 said Richard. 4 Jacob and I have 
a fine scheme on hand. It was his notion, butt 
he did not see his Way to getting it clearly worked 
but till I Helped him. It is to build a large hotel: 
on the cliffs, and to advertise it' well ; and then 
there will be streams of people come there all the 
summer and autumn for the splendid air and 
scenery. There is to be a flight of steps cut 
; in the rock down to the bay, where there will 
then' be a first-class bathing-place. Jacob will 


make many thousand pounds by the speculation, 
see if he does not, and I shall venture iny savings 
in the same. It is sure to answer.* 

‘ You think of nothing save making money, 5 
sighed Mrs Cable. 

Nov r , occasionally, on Sundays, young Joshua 
Corye came over to church at St Kerian, and 
walked back with the Cable girls as far as the 
gate, when Richard asked him to step in and have 
tea with the party before riding home to the 
Magpie. Joshua came over ostensibly to bring 
Richard tidings of his little Bessie, who was at 
Pentargon, and to beg she might stay on there. 
The child was not well, weak, but ceased to 
complain, and enjoyed the fresh air. The young 
person who was with her was most attentive and 
gentle with the feeble child. 

4 1 don’t want to hear about her, 5 said Cable. 

4 Tell me about Bessie ; and what your father 
lias done further about the hotel. I’Ve a notion, 
tell him, that it must be called Champagne Air 
JIotely hQ&xme the air you breathe on those cliffs 
goes sparkling and effervescing down your throat 
into your lungs. And, I fancy, the name would 
draw. 5 

Young Joshua Corye was a steady, decent young 
man, with a very fresh-coloured round face, and 
small brown eyes. Bo fresh-coloured were his 
cheeks that if they had been skinned, they could 
not have been redder. He was a dull young 
man ; he could talk of harriers and baclger-hunt- 
ing, and rat-catching and rabbit-shooting, and 
boating, but of nothing else. He always wore 
very tight half-trousers, half-breech, buttoned 
over the calf from the knee to the ankle. 

Cable was very keen on the idea of the Cham- 
pagne Air Hotel , and he had pitched on Joshua 
Corye for Mary, because he was quite sure the 
hotel would prove a vast success. Old Jacob 
would pocket a great deal of money, and the 
fortunes of the young people would be made. 
Of late, batches of knapsacked young men and 
gangs of athletic old maids had taken to walking 
along the north-west coast of Devon and Corn- 
wall] and the accommodation was scant for visi- 
tors. Cable schemed a coach in connection with 
the Exeter and Launceston coach, which would 
carry passengers right on to Champagne Air Hotel 
It might be made a sanatorium, a great ; bathing 
establishment. The possibilities off making money 
out of it -were numerous. Jacob Cory e had his 
own farms, and could supply his hotel from his 
farms, and so create a market in Ms midst. 

Now that Bessie was at the Magpie, Richard 
did not go over and see her ; but he was eager 
to hear tidings of her. Before she went there, 
he frequently rode over ; now, not at all. 

Cable was sitting in his summer-house one 
warm day, when " he observed young 'Walter 
Penrose coming tip tlie hill with some iron sthpleh 
he had been lengthening for a \ farmer beyond 
Red Windows. At the same time, Mary was 
coming down the road with a pitcher for water 
to a spring where the water was softer than 
that of the Well and better suited for her flowers. 
Richard Cable watched them with sonic curiosity. 
They were both unaware that his eye was bn 
them. They passed each other very close to him. 
He could see Walter's dark eyes full of' entreaty, 
fixed on Mary, and that he let fall pome of the 
staples. Maiy hung her head ; die did not speak. 
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would remove. An occasional steamer of the 
Asiatic Company calls here ; but these visits are 
so seldom j that little benefit is derived therefrom. 
There is nothing to be said against the boats of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
fox 1 they are certainly everything that is desirable 
for the comfort of passengers and the trade for 
which they are built They are officered and 
navigated by a very fine class of commanders 
and officers, who combine the qualities of seamen 
and gentlemen, and who do everything they can 
for the comfort of their passengers. At the 
same time, one may be sure that a monopoly 
of this kind is prejudicial, and the general 
resources of the district can never be fully 
developed while it exists. 


THE OLD .SECRETAIRE. 

A CHRISTMAS StOItY. 

By Fred. St. White, 

IN FIVE CHAFTEHS. — CHAP. I. 

Thebe had been a Secretan at Woodside Manor 
for three hundred years, from the time of Norman 
Secretan the Catholic, down to that of Myles 
Becretan, the present representative of the race, 
who thought as a man of the world of the 
family dignity, and scoffed openly at the family 
ghost, A wing of the great house, now fallen 
partly into disuse, contained the Haunted Chamber, 
a wing which Myles Becretan vowed to have 
restored to its pristine glory some day when the 
fortunes of Woodside should mend ; for, three 
generations of wild Secretans — W alter, with a 
taste for gambling ; Arundel, friend and boon- 
companion of Edgar Warren of Formanton 
Grange, a neighbouring great house, for the 
Warrens and Becretans had ever been closest 
of friends ; and lastly, Clive, who had been 
one of the Pavilion intimates, and a prime 
favourite with * the first gentleman in Europe’ 
—had brought the resources of Woodside to a 
very low ebb indeed. The favour of kings is 
proverbially a fickle thing, unless one happens to 
be a Brummell, as Olive Becretan had found to 
his cost ; and thus it was that the west wing 
remained in its half-dismantled state, and the 
ghost walked o’ nights, to the awe and terror of 
the neighbourhood . 

It was not such a very old story, or a very 
ancient spectre' either, as it only dated back as 
far as the present possessor’s grandfather. There 
was : one old servant in the house— a dreadful 
ma% nearly ; ninety : years of age, with white 
bushy eyebrows and keen black" eyes— who re- 
membered- the : tragedy— Silas; Brookes, the tuifor- 
u t unate Arundel : ;Secretan’s valet. But even lie 
never, spoke about it, and only listened when 
the story was mentioned with suspicion and 
• Jiatred flowering oiif of; his evil dark eyes. The 
servants said he was mad— that the recollection 
had turned: Ms brain. Once, years ago, he had 
told the story, and was never heard to mention 
gain. ; 

Le was perhaps the wildest of- them all, this 
friend of Edgar Warren’s, with his handsome face 
. and ’ soft effeininate manner;, his carefully, paraded 
, mad love of- gambling* For a time^ 
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Walter Becretan, the father, had been proud to 
hear of his son’s social success, of his conquests 
and his gaming exploits in connection with the 
most famous men in Europe ; of the tales which 
came down to the world- worn old roue in the 
peaceful Kentish village, and reflected, as it were, 
a lustre upon himself. There was some one else, 
too, who heard these tales, and wept over them 
in secret— pretty Mistress Alice May ford, the 
vicar’s daughter, who wore on her finger a rose 
diamond in a quaint setting, and something 
warmer in her heart. She heard all these things, 
watching and praying for the time when such 
vicious pleasures should pall and 4 the king come 
home again,’ which he did at length ; and the 
stalled ox was killed, and presently there was 
a quiet wedding at the little church under the 
hill. 

But Arundel Secretan had too much of the 
swashbuckler in his blood to settle down at 
twenty- six, even with a beautiful wife to bear 
him company, and a doting father at his beck 
and call. For hardly had the cherry orchards 
bloomed again, ere Warren, fresh from a conti- 
nental tour, was in town, hunting high and low 
for his fidm Achates, and at last found him 
out There was a new actress to see, he wrote, 
a score of new amusements; for the sake of 
old times, a week, only a short week, and then 
he might return to his peaches and Ashford ale 
for ever. Arundel hesitated, and finally fell. 
For three whole years they saw nothing of him, 
but they heard much— tales from the Levant 
came, filtered through gossips from town ; sad 
stories from Rome, and Yeniee, and Florence, 
yet nothing from the wanderer save the constant 
cry for money. Old Walter Secretan grew grayer 
and grimmer ; he was harsh and hard to all save 
Alice, and what they suffered together, no one 
ever knew. The master of Woodside wrote at 
length refusing to send further funds ; and then 
the heir came home — home one night when 
they least expected him, clanking with whip and 
spur into the great dining-half, where injured 
father and outraged wife were seated, as if his 
absence had only been for an hour. Oh, but he 
was changed — three years of vice and unbridled 
license had set their mark upon his face, had 
clouded the open forehead and bleared the eye. 
Iiis wife, poor child, would have risen and fallen 
at his feet for very joy, but that Walter Becretan 
motioned her back, and called for another cover 
with a coolness that astonished the trembling old 
seneschal, and struck him with a presentiment 
of coming evil. It was a strange meal, with no 
word spoken on either side. 

‘On my honour, your modern husband has 
but a strange fashion of,. showing love and devo- 
tion to his bride,’ said Walter Becretan, when 
the cloth had been; drawn, and the wine set 
in great coolers, and Mistress Alice had gone 
tremblingly to lier chamber. *■ Odds-fish, but you 
take the matter coolly. In my time it would 
have gone hard if 5 

‘In your time,’ Becretan the younger’ answered 
languidly, as he brushed., a crumb from his velvet 
skirts. 4 You kept your vices closer at home. 
With our greater regard for the proprieties, we 
■take; them, abroad— -not : quite so dutiful, perhaps, 
but a great deal more wholesome— for Wood* 
sided ^ 
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4 And now, forsooth, that my patience is ex- 
hausted, the supplies have stopped, you come 
home to “eschew sack and live cleanly ? ” } 

. ■ ' * We both seem to be labouring under a mistake, 
sir ; and I will be perfectly candid with yon. I 
have no intention of assuming the part' of the 
prodigal son — a character which, pardon me, 
would as ill become your unworthy servant as the 
other character would befit you,* 

4 Tore George, your elegant tropes go clean over 
my bead/ the father said with some show of 
anger. 4 Leave your fine phrases where you seem 
to have left your heart and your manhood. You 
come down here neither to seek forgiveness nor 
to be forgiven. Why clo you come at all ? ’ 

Arundel helped himself to another glass of 
claret, and crossed his elegant legs in an attitude 
of utter nonchalance. 4 Most honoured sir, what 
is the one tiling that .should bring me from the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall to such an inferno 
as W oodside ? 5 

4 And that one thing 1 omitting such trilling 
circumstances as love and duty,' for which I 
humbly ask your pardon for recalling to your 
mind/ said Walter Seerelan sardonically, 4 1 am 
all ears. 5 

4 Need I say that I am alluding to money ? 5 
For the first time during the interview, a smile 
broke out Upon the listener’s dark handsome feat- 
ures. c ! am heartily glad to hear it/ he returned ; 

4 and all the more so that you will not get i t. N o, 
if you go down on your knees to me and swear 
reformation by all the saints in the calendar, not 
another guinea do you get from me * no, not even j 
if it would save you from starvation. If my son 
is a heartless profligate, I will take care that yours 
does not suffer for his father’s sins/ 

For the first time* the younger man showed 
signs of agitation and alarm. 4 There is more than 
one way of suffering for a father’s sins/ he said. 

4 1 know it — who better ? — as well as I know 
by your manner that you have brought dishonour 
oil the house. And so yonder innocent lad’s patri- 
mony is to be the price of your absolution. Why 
not go to your fine Mends for money ? Is it a j 
greater sin to rob them than rob an indulgent 
father ? Go to your faithful friend from Nor-. 
manton yonder, the immaculate Edgar, who 
would prate of love and honour, whilst the doors 
of all Honest men are shut in his face— ask him 
for the money/ 

4 This is vulgar prejudice/ Arundel exclaimed, 
stung into retort by these bitter words. 4 If the 
man you speak of was in England, I should not 
be here to ask this favour of you now/ 

4 1 believe that/ said Seeretan. 4 You would not 
come unless yon were forced to do so/ 

4 Edgar would help me cheerfully enough, only 
he is away, no one knows where, upon one of 
his mad expeditions. It is a matter of : life and 
death with me— a debt of honour to be met—- a 
debt so large that I have arranged for three 
months in which to raise the money/ 

4 On my honour, yon have been sustaining the 
family reputation ! And who fa the fortunate 
individual wlio lioe been astnte enough to get the 
better of so accomplished a dicer and card-player 
as Arundel Seeretan? ? 

: 4 liord St Devereux— a name/1 believe, known 
to you/ 

S ■ f Enownlo. me : in years gone by as a disgraced; 
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blackleg and notorious roue. By the blood of my 
ancestors, but you have been figuring in noble 
company ! — And the amount? 5 

‘Nearly thirty thousand pounds, so far as I am 
recollect/ 

4 And which the immaculate St Devereux will 
never get/ returned Seeretan with the same grim 
quietness. 4 1 have done enough, and more than 
enough. St -Dovercux and a son of mine together i 
Borrow this money— beg it— steal it if you like, 
but never mention it to me again, or I shall 
forget our ties of blood and strike yon where 
you stand/ 

The younger man rose quietly, a ghastly pallor 
on his cheeks. He hesitated for a moment ore he 
spoke again. 4 You will not deny me a night’s 
shelter ? ’ he said. 

4 No ; Wood side will hold ns both. Stay here 
while you may; come and go at your pleasure. 
My penance will be the contemplation of my own 
handiwork. Your penance has yet to come/ 

Arundel Seeretan walked up the open staircase, 
past the frowning ancestors he had dishonoured, / 
with white set face and glittering eyes; past Ms 
wife’s room, to the apartment they had prepared 
for him. His social excommunication had come— 
he had read the death- warrant in his sire’s deter- 
mined aspect. For more than an hour he sat in 
silent thought. There were pens. Ink, and paper 
on the table, and as his troubled gaze fell upon 
them, his brow cleared a little and he began to 
write. The writing lasted till nearly midnight, 
till at length the broad sheets were folded and 
addressed to the friend whom his father had just 
maligned so bitterly. Then the writer rang his 
bell, and told the servant to send his man, 'Silas 
Brookes, to him. He came, silent and lynx-eyed, 
listening respectfully to his instructions. He was 
to start on the morrow for Italy; walk, ride, iiy, 
or crawl, anything so long : as the precious packet; 
was delivered into Edgar Warren’s hands without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. Silas Brookes took 
the packet and the accompanying purse of gold 
without a word, and saddling a horse in the 
stable, rode out into the night upon his errand. , 

So this randy faithful servant turned his face 
eastward, and nothing was heard of him for many 
clays. Arundel Seeretan meanwhile lived a quiet 
retired life, rarely appearing at meals, and when 
he did so, the set frown was on his brow, the 
haunting anxiety in his eyes. He seemed to : shun : 
society, even that of his wife and child, though 
Alice’s love was not of the kind to be killed by 
any coldness or neglect ; but he had so strangely ';j 
changed, so hard and cynical, that her gentle 
nature turned; from the politely sarcastic phrase 
as from a blow. Two months went by ; tbe leaves 
bad fallen from the trees, the earth was bound in : 
iron bonds, a thick sheet of show lay in the forest 
. drives and over the desolate lawns. The , Y ule-Iog . 
was trimmed : and placed outside lire great hail :• 
door; the red holly-berries and sickly white 
mistletoe hung on picture and spear and armour; 
There vyas a sound of joyous revelry in the ser- 
vants’ hall, echoing faintly . in the great dining- i 
room, where the silent two Sat. over: their - weary 
repast— a Christmas Eve without; love- or har- 
mony, but- a moody silence, till the sharps rung of a 
horse’s hoofs outside roused a little languid atten- 
tion. Arundel Seeretan heard the sound, and rose 
to his feet, a great shout bursting from his lips. . • 
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/Ancl now, forsooth, that my patience is ex- 
hausted, tlie supplies have stopped, you come 
home to “ eschew sack and live cleanly i' 3 9 

i We both seem to be labouring under a mistake, 
sir ; and I will be perfectly candid with you. I 
have no intention of assuming the part of the 
prodigal eon — a character which, pardon me, 
would as ill become your unworthy servant as the 
other character would befit you/ 

I? Fore George, your elegant tropes go clean over 
my head/ the father said with some show of 
anger. c Leave your fine phrases where you seem 
to have left your heart and your manhood. You 
come down here neither to seek forgiveness nor 
to be forgiven. Why do you come at all ? 9 
Arundel helped himself to another glass of 
claret, and crossed his elegant legs in. an attitude 
of utter nonchalance. 4 Most honoured sir, what 
is the one thing that should bring me from the 
sweet shady side of Fall Mall to such ah inferno 
as Wopdside ? ’ 

4 And that one thing 1 omitting such trifling 
circumstances as love and duty," for which 1 
humbly ask your pardon for recalling to your 
mind/ said W alter Becretan sardonically, ‘I am 
all ears/. 

‘ Need I say that I am alluding to money V 
For the first time during the interview, a smile 
broke out upon the listener’s dark handsome feat- 
ures. 4 I am heartily glad to hear it/ he returned ; 

‘ and all the more so that you will not get it. No, 
if you go clown on your knees to me and swear 
reformation by all the saints in the calendar, not 
another guinea do you get from me ; no, not even 
if it would save you from starvation. If my son 1 
is a heartless profligate, I will take care that yours ! 
does not suffer for his father’s sins/ 

For the first time* the younger man showed 
signs of agitation and alarm. 4 There is more than 
one way of suffering for a father’s sins/ he said. 

•* I know it— who better as well as I know 
by your manner that you have brought dishonour 
oh the house. And so yonder innocent lad’s patri- 
mony is to be the price of your absolution. Why 
not go to your fine friends for money? Is it a 
greater sin to rob them than rob an indulgent 
father ? Go to your faithful friend from Nor- 
manton yonder, the immaculate Edgar, who 
would prate of love and honour, whilst the doors 
of all honest men are shut in his face-— ask Mm 
for the money/ / 

4 This is vulgar prejudice/ Arundel exclaimed, 
stung into retort by these bitter words. 4 If the 
mail you speak of was in England, I should not 
be here to ask this favour of you now/ 

‘ 1 believe that/ said Se Cretan. 4 You would not 
come unless you were forced to; do so/ 

‘Edgar would help me cheerfully enough, only 
he is, away, no one knows where, upon one of 
Ms mad expeditions. It is a matter of life and 
death with me— a debt of honour to be met — a 
debt so large that I have arranged for three 
months in which to raise the money/ 

‘ On my honour, you have been sustaining the 
family reputation!" And who is the fortunate 
individual who has been astute enough to get the 
better of so accomplished' a dicer and card-player 
as Arundel Secretan 1 1 

4 Lord St Deyereux— a name, I believe, known 
to you/ ; / ■ ■■ /T: / § : Vi; ■ , 

‘"Known to me in years gone by as a disgraced 






blackleg and notorious roue. By the blood of my ; 
ancestors, but you have been /figuring - in noble 
company ! — And the amount ? ? 

‘ Nearly tliirty thousand pounds, so far as I can 
recollect/ : -A: A 

‘ And which the immaculate St Deverenx will 
never get/ returned Secretan; with the same grim 
quietness. ‘ I have done enough, and more than 
enough, St Devereux and a son of mine together I 
Borrow this money— -beg it— steal it if you like, 
but never mention It to me again, or I shall 
forget our ties of blood and strike you where 
you stand/ 

The younger man rose quietly, a ghastly pallor 
on his cheeks. He hesitated for a moment ere lie 
spoke again. ‘You will not deny me a night’s 
shelter V lie said. 

4 No ; Wood side will hold us both. Stay here 
while you may ; come and go at your plenum 
My penance will be the contemplation of ray o wn 
handiwork. Y our penance has yet to come/ 

Arundel Secretan walked up the open staircase, 
past the frowning ancestors he had dishonoured/' ' 
with white set face and glittering eyes ; past his 
wife’s room, to the apartment they had prepared- 
for him. His social excomnumicatiou had come— 
he had read the death-worimt in his : sireY deter- 
mined aspect. For more than an hour he sat in 
silent thought. There -were pens, ink, and paper 
on the table, and as his troubled gaze fell upon 
them, his brow cleared a little and he began to 
write. The writing lasted till nearly midnight, 
till at length the broad sheets were folded and 
addressed to the friend whom his father had just 
maligned so bitterly. Then the writer rang his 
bell, and told the servant to send his man, Silas 
Brookes, to him. He came, silent and lynx-eyed, 
listening respectfully to his instructions. He was 
to start on the morrow for Italy ; walk, ride, fly, 
or crawl, anything so long as the precious packet 
was delivered into Edgar* Warren’s hands without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. Silas Brookes took 
the packet and the accompanying purse of gold 
without a word, and saddling a horse in the 
stable, rode out into the night upon his errand. 

So this rarely faithful servant turned his face 
eastward, and nothing was him for many 

days. Arundel Secretan meanwhile lived a quiet 
retired life, rarely appearing at meals, and when 
lie did so, the set frown was on liis /brow, the; 
haunting anxiety in his eyes. He seemed to shun 
society, even that of his wife and child, though 
Alice’s love was not of the kind to be killed by 
any coldness or neglect ; but : he had so strangely 
changed, so hard and cynical, that her gentle 
nature turned from the politely sarcastic phrase 
as from a blow. Two months went by ; the leaves 
had fallen from the trees, the earth was bound in 
iron bonds, a thick sheet of snow lay in the forest 
drives and over the desolate lawns. "The Yule-dog 
was trimmed and placed outside the great hail 
door ; the red holly-berries and sickly white 
mistletoe hung on picture and spear and armour. 
There was a Sound of joyous/ revelry in. the . ser- 
vants* hall, echoing faintly in the great dining- 
room, where the silent two sat over* their weary 
repast— a Christmas Eve without love or har- 
mony, but a moody silence, till the sharp ring of a 
horse’s hoofs outside roused a little languid atten- 
tion, Arundel Secretan hear! the sound, and rose 
to his feet, a great shout bursting from his lips. , 
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would remove. An occasional steamer # of the | 
Asiatic Company calls here ; but these visits are j 
so seldom, that little benefit is derived therefrom. | 
There is nothing to be said against the boats of 
the British India Steam Navigation^ Company, | 
for they are certainly everything that is desirable | 
for the comfort of passengers and the trade fori 
which they are built. They are officered and 
navigated by a very fine class of commanders 
and officers, who combine the qualities of seamen 
and gentlemen, and who do everything they can 
for the comfort of their passengers. At the 
same time, one may be sure that a monopoly 
of this kind is prejudicial, and the general 
resources of the district can never be fully 
developed while it exists. 

THE OLD SECRETAIRE, 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

; ;gy Frev. M. White.' ‘ 

IN FIVE CHAPTERS.— -CHAP. I. 

There had been a Secretan at Woodside Manor 
for three hundred years, from the time of Norman 
Secretan the Catholic, down to that of Myles 
Secretan, the present representative of the race, 
who thought as a man of the world of the 
family dignity, and scoffed openly at the family 
ghost. A wing of the great house, now fallen 
partly into disuse, contained the Haunted Chamber, 

: a wing which Myles Secretan vowed to have 
restored to its pristine glory some day when the 
fortunes of Woodside should mend ; for, three 
generations of wild Secretaire— ^ Walter, with a 
taste for gambling ; Arundel, friend and boon- 
companion of Edgar Warren of Normanfcon 
Grange, a neighbouring great house, for the 
Warrens and Secretans had ever been closest 
of friends ; and lastly, Clive, who had been 
one of the Pavilion intimates, and a prime 
favourite with * the first gentleman in Europe ’ 
—had brought^ the resources of Woodside to a 
very low ebb indeed. The favour of kings is 
proverbially a fickle thing, unless one happens to 
be a Brummell, as Clive Secretan had found to 
his cost ; and thus it was that the west wing 
remained m its half-dismantled state, and the 
ghost walked o’ nights, to the awe and terror of 
the neighbourhood. A, 

■ v It was not such a very old story, or a very 
ancient spectre either, as* it only dated back as 
far as the present possessor’s grandfather. There 
whs i one old servant in the house— a dreadful 
man, nearly ninety years of age, with white 
bushy eyebrows and keen black eyes— who re- 
membered the tragedy— Silas Brookes, the unfor- 
tunate Arundel Secretan’s valet. . But even he 
never spoke- about it, and only listened when 
the story was mentioned with suspicion and 
hatred glowering out of his evil dark eyes. The 
servants said he wars mnd— that the recollection 
had turned Ms brain. Once, years ago, he had 
told the story, and was never heard to mention 
Itagaixn 

He was perhaps the wildest of them all, this 
friend of Edgar Warren’s, with his handsome face 
' and*$oft effeminate manner ; his carefully paraded 
vices, and mad love of gambling. For a time, 


Walter Secretan, the father, had been proud to 
hear of his son’s social success, of his conquests 
and his gaming exploits in connection with the 
most famous men in Europe ; of the tales which 
came down to the world-worn old roue in the 
peaceful Kentish village, and reflected, as it were, 
a lustre upon himself. There was some one else, 
too, who heard these tales, and wept over them 
in secret — pretty Mistress Alice May ford, the 
vicar’s daughter, who wore on her finger a rose 
diamond in a quaint setting, and something 
warmer in her heart. She heard all these things, 
watching and praying for the time when such 
vicious pleasures should pall and ‘the king come 
home again,’ which he did at length; and the 
stalled ox was killed, and presently there was i 
a quiet wedding at the little church under the j 
hill. 

But Arundel Secretan had too much of the ! 
swashbuckler in his blood to settle down at 
twenty-six, even with a beautiful wife to bear I 
him company, and a doting father at his beck I 
and call For hardly had 'the cherry orchards 
bloomed again, ere Warren, fresh from a conti- j 
nental tour, was in town, hunting high and low 
for his jidns Achates , and at last found him 
out. Tiiere was a new actress to see, he wrote, '! 
a score of new amusements ; for the sake of 
old times, a week, only a short week, and then 
he might return to his peaches and Ashford ale 
for ever. Arundel hesitated, and finally fell. 
For three whole years they saw nothing of him, 
but they heard much — tales from the Levant 
| came, filtered through gossips from town ; sad 
i stories from Rome, and Venice, and Florence, 
yet nothing from the wanderer save the constant 
cry for money. Old Walter Secretan grew grayer 
and grimmer ; he was harsh and hard to all save 
Alice, and what they suffered together, no one 
ever knew. The master of Woodside wrote at 
length refusing to send further funds ; and then 
the heir came home — home one night when 
they least expected him, clanking with whip and 
spur into the great dining-hall, where injured 
father and outraged wife were seated, as if his 
absence had only been for an hour. Oh, but he 
was changed"— three years of vice and unbridled 
license had set their mark upon his face, had 
i clouded the open forehead and bleared the eye. 

| His wife, poor child, would have risen and fallen 
at his feet for very joy, but that Walter Secretan 
motioned her back, and called for another cover 
with a coolness that astonished the trembling old 
seneschal, and struck him with a presentiment 
of coming evil. It was a strange meal, with no 
word spoken on either side. 

‘On my honour, your modern husband has 
but a strange fashion of showing love and devo- 
tion to his bride/ said Walter Secretan, when 
the cloth had been' drawn, and the wine set 
in great coolers, and Mistress ; Alice had gone 
tremblingly to iler chamber. : ‘ Oclcls-fish, but you 
take the matter coolly. In my time it would 
have gone hard if’ — — 

|In your time/ Secretan the younger answered; 
Languidly, as he brushed a ernmb from his velvet 
skirts. ‘ You kept your vices closer at home. 
With our greater regard for the proprieties, we 
take them abroad— not quite . so dutiful, perhaps, 
but a great deal more wholesome— for Wood- 
side . 5 ; ■ A;-/ i' 
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Silas Brookes stood in the ball, a fine white 
powder upon the cape of his riding-coat, and 
sternly silent, as if his absence had only been for 
an hour. He bowed his head to his master’s 
glance of interrogation, and signified that the 
latter should lead the way. Once up-stairs in 
Secretahs chamber, his natural reserve gave 
way. 

M saw Hr Warren, } he said, still standing, and 
speaking mechanically, as if repeating a lesson. 
ISe has been, nay, he is, very ill, sir ; but lie was 
pleased to hear from you, the more that lie has 
a presentiment you will never meet again., And 
then he read your letter.’ 

The listener laid his hand upon Ms heart, as if 
to check the violence of its beating— there seemed 
to be a band of iron round his forehead, crushing 
into the heated brain. c Get to the point ! 5 lie 
exclaimed. 5 The answer— the answer ! ? 

* I saw Mm read every line, and smiling in the 
way he used to smile when anything amused liim. 
cc Give my compliments to your master,” he said, 
“ and tell him that even I cannot make bricks 
without straw. It is a lesson I have been trying 
to learn from the Jews without much advantage 
to me, but considerable profit ^ to them .” 1 

. 1 And that w as all he said? * asked Secrctan 
calmly, though the reply was so like the Man, lie 
knew it must be so. 1 Nothing more ? 3 

‘Nothing more, sir— not a word/ 

4 Ancl that man was my friend and my debtor V 
These were the last words Arundel Secretan ever 
spoke. Without further hesitation, lie drew his 
rapier from its sheath, and turning the point 
towards his heart, threw himself full upon it. 
And there they found him in the morning— -dead, 
with a great pool of blood upon the floor ; and in 
: due course he was buried with his fathers. But 
| every Christmas Eve a light is seen in the dormer 
! window in the west wing, and a shadowy form 
! paces the passages with a stain upon its breast. 

1 This was the tale Silas Brookes had to tell, only 
once, with, a strange agitation and restlessness, for 
he had loved his master ( in his own strange 
method, and grieved for him to this day. And 
so, year after year, the ghost walked on Christmas 
Eve, though Myles Secretan would have none of 
it, vowing that Arundel, his ancestor, disliked 
home too much to make a permanent habitation 
: -of .ike W'est wing. 

GUNPOWDER EXPLOSIONS. 

. Some few miles to the north of Agra, between 
the rivers Ganges and J mama, stood, in the early 
part of this century, the town and fort of Hatraes, 

■ The town was the centre of the dominions of an 
independent rajah, andwas separated from the 

by-h^: d^knee-' of • less;.', than, half a mile. The 
town was one of great strength, and the fort was 
not less strong in its defences. The walls were 
thick and high, strengthened by several immense 
bastions ; while ditches thirty yards wide and 

■ twenty-five deep, with five feet of. water, sur- 
rounded both the town and the fort. The con- 
duct of the rajah, Dyaram Jacoor, had given cause 

I of apprehension to the East India government as 
fo bis • designs against some of their possessions. 
Accordingly in 1817 he was. summoned by the 
Marquis of Hastings to dismantle his fortifications 
and disband his troops. At first he made pretence 


of complying, but afterwards refused the demand, 
A considerable force was therefore despatched 
against him, under the command of Major-general 
Marshall. The town was first attacked.’ The 
batteries poured into it an incessant shower of 
bombs, shrapnell shells, and Congreve rockets. 
The courage of the defenders was far inferior to 
the strength of the fortifications, or the besiegers 
would have found their undertaking very, difficult, 
if not impossible. As it was, in three or four 
days, before any important breach had been made, 
the garrison evacuated the town and took refuge 
in the fort. On entering the town, which they 
j could do only by means of scaling ladders, the 
! besiegers found the gates barricaded with stones 
j and immense bales of cotton. 

I The full force of the cannonade was now 
j directed upon the fort, the defenders returning 
j the fire with much energy. They seemed defcer- 
| mined to resist to the last. The British general 
| nobly offered to guarantee the preservation of 
| their property, if they would send their wives and 
| children to be guarded out of the raj all’s domi- 
| nions. They were deaf to all his entreaties, and 
were resolved to face the worst. The worst soon 
came. A dire and unexpected calamity saved 
I them the horrors and sufferings of a protracted 
siege. A large shell from one of the British 
| mortars penetrated the great powder-magazine of 
the fort; a tremendous explosion was the result. 
The store of powder in the magazine was im- 
mense, the accumulation of many years, amount- 
ing to at least four thousand maunds, of eighty 
pounds each, or three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds avoirdupois. The magazine consisted 
largely of stone vaults, extending far under 
ground. This will account for some of the 
phenomena, ami lor the distance to which the 
agitation of the ground extended. It is sup- 
posed that many of the garrison, with the major 
part of the women and children, had sought 
refuge in these vaults from the British shells, 
which were very destructive, and that many of 
these were entombed beneath the ruins of the 
building. 

The English guns suddenly ceased firing, few 
knowing why, until the dreadful explosion almost 
paralysed every observer. From the narrative of 
an officer, we cite a few interesting particulars : 
‘I was on a working-party with one hundred 
men, and had just arrived in the tool-yard? about 
three hundred yards from the left of the trenches, 
when I was thrown fiat on my face by some 
violent shock of the earth. Before the general 
shock, the earth seemed in violent convulsions. 
The walls surrounding the tool-yard were pro- 
pelled forward from the fort and fell to the 
ground. Stones, bricks, pieces of wood, and, 
hearer the fort, bodies and limbs, were to be seen 
soaring in the air in all directions. For the 
moment, consternation and dismay were depicted 
..in every face. When I arose, I felt much/ alarmed ; 
the earth seemed still to move under me ; and at 
first I thought something had happened to me 
alone ; but, on looking round, I found my men, 
some in the attitude of prayer, and others lying 
down, hiding their faces with fear. Having 
recovered my senses, I looked towards the fort, 
and saw it enveloped in one dense cloud of smoke 
or dust, and now and then streaks of fire issuing 
from its battlements. In the midst of this momen- 
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fcary alarm, there was an indistinct buzzing that 
the grand magazine of the enemy had been blown 
up. This report haring reached my ears, I ran, 
or rather rolled, along the trenches, and was 
informed that their grand magazine had really 
been blown up by one of our shells. Again 
looking towards the tomb of destruction, what a 
sight met the eye ! The smoke which arose from 
the ruins seemed to be a solid and substantial 
structure, gradually and majestically ascending to 
the skies, bearing on its top variegated volumes 
of vapour, that seemed to ride upon it. From 
this ascending mountain were ever and anon 
vomited forth sheets of vivid fire, and glittering 
sand fell in showers upon the spot. Through 
this dense but really unsubstantial mass, was 
to be seen the setting sun, spreading his luminous 
beams through the gigantic phenomenon ; and 
the beauty of the sight was beyond human fancy 
to imagine. This tremendous volume of smoke 
seemed" to rise almost perpendicularly, bearing off 
a little with the wind, which scarcely breathed. 
When it had ascended so that the sun was visible 
under it, the mass above changed colour, and you 
might trace on it the most brilliant rays of the 
rainbow. This continued ascending in various 
forms, until at last it was lost in the distance ; 
after which every eye was directed to the destruc- 
tion below; and the sight was frightful indeed. 
Heads, bodies, legs, arms, hands, spears, guns, 
muskets, planks, and colours, lay indiscriminately 
among the -piles of ruins. 5 

The shock was so terrible that it was distinctly 
felt at Meerut, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. The interior of the fort, some four or five 
hundred persons, horses, and cattle of all descrip- 
tions, were destroyed ; but the defences of the 
fort were very little injured, so that the firing on 
the part of the besieged was soon renewed, and 
kept up the remainder of the day with even 
greater spirit. This was a ruse, however, to cover 
: the intended evacuation of the fort, which took 
place the same night. Many of the fugitives were 
cut down by the British ; but many made good 
their escape, among whom was the rajah himself. 
The fort and the town were afterwards completely 
...dismantled. . v.y ;. . I 

Many of the cities and towns on the European '! 
continent have passed through great vicissitudes, j 
The ravages of war, pestilence, floods, and fires,! 
have all by turns wrought great miseries, and | 
produced untold suffering in not a few of them, j 
The history of some has been written in blood 
and fire, of which in some instances traces yet 
remain. No one of them has suffered more,] 
however, than the fine old city of Leyden. | 
The sieges it had endured, the plagues which j 
had visited It, the fires which had ravaged it, had ! 
left their scars ; but the most terrible calamity ! 
which has befallen it, at least so far as its sudden- j 
ness and destructive forces are concerned, is an | 
explosion which took place on January 12, 1807. j 
An explosion had . taken place some three centuries 
or more before, but it was not nearly so destrue- j 
.; tive in its character as this more recent one. On 
the above-mentioned cl ay,; a vessel, containing two 
hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder, was pro- 
ceeding from Delft - to Utrecht, and stopped for 
a while at Leyden. It was moored to a tree in 
the Eappehburg Canal, Which passes through one 
| of the finest streets in the city. Near it were 


trading- vessels and pleasure-yachts, the crews of 
which were all unconscious of the deadly freight . 
of the vessel lying near them. Just as the sun 
was setting, by some means which have never . 
been determined, the entire cargo of powder 
exploded. A student who was passing i along a 
street in full view of the canal witnessed the 
terrible catastrophe, and he was the only one who 
saw it and lived to relate the cii’cnmstances. S I 
saw the vessel, 7 says he, c torn from its moorings ; 
a stream of fire burst from it in all directions ; a 
thick black cloud enveloped all the surrounding 
parts and darkened the heavens, when a burst 
(explosion) louder and more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder instantly followed, and vibrated 
through the air to a great distance, burying houses 
and churches in one common ruin. For some 
moments, horror and consternation deprived every 
one of his recollection, but a universal exclamation 
followed of “0 God! wliat is it V* Hundreds of 
people might have been seen rushing out of their 
falling houses and running along the streets, not 
knowing what direction to take, many falling 
down on their knees in the streets, persuaded 
that the last day was come ; others supposed that 
they had been struck by lightning ; and but 
few seemed to conjecture the real cause. At last, 
when the thick black cloud which had enveloped 
the city had cleared away a little, the awful truth 
was revealed.’ 

Then followed a scene of the greatest conster- 
nation and distress. Such of the inhabitants as 
were not seriously hurt hurried to seek their 
friends and assist the sufferers, while sounds of 
distress and sights of horror rose on every side. 
The destruction was terrible. Within a circle of 
fifteen hundred yards, or a little under a mile — 
that is, two hundred and fifty yards on every 
side from the focus of the explosion— every 
building was levelled, with the exception of a 
church spire and a large house ; the latter, how- 
ever, threatening every moment to fall At a 
little distance beyond this line, houses were seen 
in every stage of demolition, some completely 
unroofed, some half demolished, and some wholly 
destroyed. Still farther from the centre, win- 
dows, shutters, and doors were demolished, arid 
the slates and tiles were stripped from the roofs, 
marking the Severe but diminished force of the 
shock. At the extreme limit of the destructive 
influence, the damage was mostly confined; to the 
windows, the glass of which was uniformly shiv- 
ered into fragments, which were scattered about 
in all directions. y y • 

Amidst this dreadful chaos of material tilings, 
there were to be seen men and women in the bitter- ; 
est anguish, wringing their hands, as they sought 
among the blackened and mutilated corpses their 
partners in life or their beloved offspring ; while, 
mingling with the cries of the bereaved rose the 
wails, the groans, and the-appeal^/of . 
the half-buried, and the dying. The occasional 
fall of ruined houses and other, buildings varied 
the catalogue of horrors and the awful chorus 
of misery. Children suffered very: severely. In 
the street along which the canal runs in which 
the disaster occurred, were five large schools ; at 
the time of the explosion these #ere crowded with 
scholars. To these places parents rushed to seek 
for absent children. Ntihibers of these were dug 
out of the ruins’ j some seriously injured, some; 
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only slightly, some crushed and mangled so that 
it was Sard to recognise them. It was a heart- 
rending; sight to see parents digging among the 
ruins for their missing children, often spending 
their efforts for naught, or to recover a body 
blackened and dismembered and recognisable only 
by the clothes. Borne of the children, as is not 
seldom the case in such calamities, were almost 
miraculously preserved. Very many of them, 
however, perished. 

To add to the direness of the calamity, a fire 
broke out among the ruins, and raged so fiercely 
that the remaining part of the city was threatened 
with destruction. Happity, help was not wanting, 
as numbers of the inhabitants came to attempt to 
rescue the buried and suppress the fire. Shortly 
afterwards, too, people began to arrive from the 
country around, as the explosion had been heard 
at a distance of fifty miles, 

As night set in, the horrors of the scene were 
increased. The wind rose, and . the weather was 
tempestuous. Added to the falling of houses, the 
shrieks and groans of the injured, the blackness 
of the smoke, the roaring of the wind, and the 
raging of the flames, were the lamentations of 
those who had lost husband, or wife, or children, 
or friends by the explosion. Borne were para- 
lysed with astonishment and fear ; others were 
so excited that they knew not what to do or how 
to act ; but the majority retained their presence 
of mind and worked away with a will. 

The Hague is not many miles from Leyden. 
Louis Napoleon was then king of Holland, and 
he was at the former place when the explosion 
occurred. The city was shaken as by an earth- 
quake; and the stupendous column of. flame, which 
rose to a great height for about thirty seconds, 
and was succeeded by the lurid blaze of the fire, 
convinced the people that something dreadful had 
happened. The king despatched an aide-de-camp 
to make inquiries. On the return of the messen- 
ger, he himself hastened to the doomed and terror- 
stricken city, ordering all the soldiers in the 
nearest garrisons to attend without arms. First 
setting the soldiers to work to suppress the flames 
and extricate the wounded, offering a reward of 
ten ducats for each one rescued, he next made 
arrangements for the reception and treatment of 
the injured in the neighbouring towns and in the 
palace, erected in a wood outside the city, which 
Mm thfowii ppen as an asylum for. the homeless. 
By means of fire- engines, the flames were at 
length suppressed ; and the king returned to. the 
Hague, to collect money to relieve the distress of 
the sufferers and secure their subsistence. 

Order soon restored. The inhabitants and 
•their > many ; helpers' .'were 'divided into classes , y 
irrespective of rank, and told off to different 
'•-.departme^ -ifhA ruins were soon 

removed outside the boundary of the city. The 
keel of the vessel which, had conveyed the 
destructive material was found imbedded in the 
earth, far from the canal; the anchor was found 
in a field outside the city; and a large piece of 
lead had been projected into a distant street. 

The explosion overthrew more than turn hun- 
dred houses and other buildings,- and seriously 
•damaged six hundred more. Three .hundred, 
people were killed, and two - thousand more 
wounded. Among the former were two pro- 
lessors at the university * and among the latter 


one professor, who afterwards died from the 
| injuries he had received. 

j Contributions for the relief of the sufferers 
[ poured in from all parts of Holland ; and though 
| the English were at war with the Dutch, a sub- 
scription list was opened in London for the 
assistance of the Leydeners, which realised .several 
thousand pounds. They were efficiently helped, 
also, in other ways. 

I The Dutch government undertook the city 
[ debts, exempted the citizens from the payment 
I of certain taxes for a number of years, and ex- 
[ tended the privileges and honours of the univer- 
j sity. Thus encouraged, the Leydeners soon 
rebuilt their city ; and it was not long before 
prosperity rewarded their endeavours, and helped 
' to efface the marks of their suffering and loss. 


i THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 

A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. 

By T. W. Speight, 

CHAPTER V. 

Six months had come and gone since Grandad's 
birthday, during which time a startling change 
had come over the spirit of Matthew Bodingh 
dream. How this change, which affected not him 
alone but thousands of others, first began to make 
itself felt, no one seemed to know. Little fitful 
puffs of air that came and went quickly, seeming 
to emanate now from one point of the compass 
and now from another, but which, to the eyes of 
experienced mariners, betokened worse to follow, 
began to ruffle and flutter the sunny waters of 
speculation. Then the sky became slowly over- 
cast and the wind of rumour began to blow, 
moaning and whispering ominously among the 
rigging of the hundreds of fair argosies which 
not long ago had left port laden with golden 
hopes. Of these, some took alarm at once, and 
ran for the nearest shelter ; while others, con- 
fident in their seaworthiness, only clapped on 
more sail and stood boldly on their course. 

Then, one morning, came a thunderclap that 
startled everybody. One of the most widely 
known firms in the City-— a house which had 
withstood many a storm in . years gone by, and 
against whose stability not a word had ever been 
whispered — had failed suddenly and without 
warning, with liabilities estimated at upwards 
of a million of pounds, and — which seems an 
almost inevitable corollary in such eases-— had 
brought down several lesser houses in its Ml. 
Then, indeed, the tornado burst in ; all its fury. 
One of those periods of wild and unreasoning 
panic set in, when men walk about as if afraid 
of their own shadows, and each one regards • his 
fellows with an eye of suspicion. It was a time 
of disaster and ruin to thousands, to be talked 
of with bated breath in years to come. , ■ ’ 

It was scarcely to be expected that Matthew 
Boding's shallow bark, steered though it was with 
consummate skill, . should escape unscathed ' when 
so many nobler craft had foundered in open sea. 


I 
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means abandoned 3ier project or given it -up as 
; hopeless. 

The breach between Buff and Ms father stood 
jnst the same as it had clone for so long a time 
past. Bor any mention Matthew ever made of 
Ms son, there might have been no such person 
as the latter in existence. In the eyes of the 
father, the son had, if not exactly disgraced him- 
self, proved himself unworthy of further recog- 
nition or consideration by the mode of life he 
had deliberately adopted ; for in all matters con- 
: neeted with art, in whatever form it might find 
its outcome, Matthew Boding was a thorough- 
going Philistine* He would buy pictures to 
hang on Ms walls because it was the correct 
thing to do ; but for the man who painted them 
he had only a sort of pitying contempt; and 
that a eon of his should sink so low as to choose 
of . his own free-will to earn a living by daubing 
canvases, seemed to him nothing less than mon- 
strous. 

Buff Boding had told Mary Hunnely, in his 
impetuous way, that, now he felt his feet firmly 
planted on the ladder he meant to climb, he had 
made up hia mind they should be married ^ in; 
six months’ time ; and he would have carried 
out Ms intention, despite his father and every 
one, had not Grandad, when spoken to on the 
subject, dum founded him by saying : ‘If I were 
you, lad, I wouldn’t do anything rashly. Y on ’ve 
plenty of time, before you ; better bide awhile.’ 

This rebuff, coming from a quarter whence 
he least expected it— for Grandad had been in 
the confidence of Mary and himself all along — 
took the young painter considerably aback. 

1 But why wait, Grandad ? ’ lie queried, a little 
hotly. ‘I’ve put away a bit of money, as you 
know ; and as soon as the picture Pm now at 
work on is finished, there will be a lump more 
to add to it. Mary and I only intend to begin 
housekeeping in a very humble way. Dear girl! 
I believe she would be happy with any one 
she cared for in a cottage at ten pounds a year. 
And then, when I have the responsibility of a 
wife and a home resting on my shoulders, it 
will' nerve me on to work still harder than I 
do now ; and Pve often heard you say what 
a fine thing plenty of hard work is for a young 
fellow. Then there’s another point which, now 
that we are on the subject, I may as well mention 
—although Mary and I agreed to keep it a secret 
till the weddihg came off— and that is this : when 
Mary and I are man and wife, we want our dear 
old Grandad to come and live with ■ ns. Although 
he never says a . word about it, we know that he 
can’t be happy where he is now, and we have the 
audacity to think he i would be so with us. At 
..-■any fate,, it wouldn’t be the faulfc of the two people 
in the -world who love him best, if he were not. 
Bo now, Grandad, why should we bide awhile ? 
Why not get married “right away,” as the Ame- 
ricans say, and have done with it 1 7 

Grandad’s face worked strangely for a moment 
- or two before he answered. £ You young folk are 


B I suppose allowances • must be made. 

OW, has Mary said anything do you 
tain promise I made her six months 

knew 


her a promise of any kind,’ said Buff, with wide- 
open eyes. 

1 1 hardly supposed she would tell you, but one 
can never be sure what these kittenish creatures 
will, or won’t do. However, now that I have 
mentioned it, I suppose you will give the girl no 
i peace till you have wormed it out of her, unless I 
tell yon first. What I promised was this : that 
before, or by the end of this year you should 
be reconciled to your father, and that he should 
give his consent to your marriage with Mary. 

| Was I wrong, then, in asking you to have 
| patience and wait awhile 1 ’ 

Buff sat staring at Grandad for a little time, 
as if bereft of the power of speech ; then he 
drew a long breath, and said : ‘And you promised 
; all that ! Is the age of miracles, then, not yet 
: over ? ’ 

The old man’s only answer was a sort of inward 
chuckle. Then the two charged and lighted their 
pipes with as much solemnity as though engaged 
in some sacrificial rite, and puffed away in silence 
for some minutes. 

Buff was on the tenter-hooks of curiosity; but 
he knew something of Grandad’s peculiarities, 
and that he was not a man who eared to be 
closely questioned. • 

In a little while Grandad knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and rose to go. Then, laying a 
hand on his grandson’s shoulder and looking him 
straight in the eyes, he said, in almost the" very 
words he had used to Mary : ‘Have no fear. 
That which I promise I can perform.’ And that 
was the only satisfaction the young man could 
obtain. ; 

On a certain October evening, Matthew Boding 
reached home in a hansom cab somewhere between 
nine and ten o’clock. It was one of those evenings 
on which his wife held one of her ‘small and 
early 3 gatherings. Mrs Boding’,? parties were very 
popular, and were always numerously attended. 
Lights shone in nearly every window, and a lady, 
with a very shrill soprano voice, was tearing 
the last popular ballad to tatters, 1;o the accom- 
paniment of a violin ancl piano, as Matthew’s cab 
drew up at the door. Gaiety of any kind, or 
even the mere semblance of it, was as far from 
his mood this evening as light is from darkness. 
He had spent an extremely harassing day in 
the City, and his sole desire just now was to 
escape unnoticed to his own room and there shut 
himself up from every one. On his way home, 
he had been revolving in Ms mind a certain train 
of circumstances which had occupied much of 
his thoughts during the last few weeks. What 
Bunker had told Grandad on the latter’s birth- 
day respecting certain information which hacl 
come to his ears of Matthew’s intention to dispose' 
of the business ; at Banksxde, ; hacl proved to be 
founded on fact. The business had fallen off 
fully one* third since it had come into. Matthew’s 
hands, and his intention had been to work it tip 
afresh as far as possible, and then to dispose of it 
, to the highest bidder. But the Fates had proved 
unkind. Affairs of Hate 'had gone so much Awry 
with him, that, in order to enable him to meet 
■certain pressing,, liabilities, he. had, found himself 
compelled to put the Bankside business into the 
market without delay. The firm was one of long 
'standing,: and the , business, or as much of it" 
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housewives’ wisdom; 


as was left, being found to be sound at core, 
a customer soon presented himself. Everything 
went on satisfactorily, and the negotiations were 
all hut completed, when suddenly the customer 
that was to have been, drew back, and refused to 
proceed a step further in the matter ; in addition 
to which, he absolutely declined to assign any 
reason for his sudden and unaccountable change 
of front. There was nothing for it but to put up 
the business a second time, which was accordingly 
done, and before long a second would-be customer 
presented himself. But again at the last moment 
the affair fell through, precisely as the first one 
had done ; nor in this case, any more than the 
other, was any explanation forthcoming. Matthew 
Boding was confounded ; he felt as if he were 
being made the sport of some malignant sprite, 
who was slowly but surely hounding him onward 
to his doom. It may be that Grandad might 
have been able to furnish him with a solution of 
the mystery, had Matthew taken him into his 
confidence, but that was the last thing he thought 
of doing. The money he had looked forward to 
obtaining from the sale was of the utmost import- 
ance to him ; lie had counted upon it as a cer- 
tainty ; the lack of it would increase his diffi- 
culties tenfold. Bum, and not merely ruin, but 
disgrace, loomed imminently before him. The 
iron courage which had hitherto sustained him 
was beginning to give way at last. 

After letting himself into the house by means 
of his latchkey, he beckoned to the page who 
was standing in the hall. ‘Don’t let any one 
know that I am at home; he said ; ‘I have 
letters to write, and must not be disturbed; 

There was a back staircase for the servants’ use 
leading to the upper floors, and of this Matthew 
now availed himself. The music came to him in 
fitful bursts when some distant door was opened 
for a . moment. What a ghastly mockery it 
sounded to him, knowing how close he stood to 
the brink of rum ! Were all liis toilings and 
strivings, if they had proved successful, to have 
had for their end and aim no other obj eet than 
this? — that his wife should be able to array herself 
like a peacock, and to ‘ entertain/ with a degree 
of lavish profusion which would cause every "one 
there to envy her, a number of people for whom 
she cared nothing, and who cared nothing for her 
in return. ‘A noble ambition, truly ! ’ muttered 
Matthew to himself with a sneer. And yet he 
could count as many men as he had fingers, all 
known to him, -whose ambition seemed never to 
soar any higher than that. 

On. his way to his ‘den/ he had to pass his 
child’s bedroom. The door Was half open, and 
seeing a light and hearing voices, he looked in. 
Alary and Freddy were its sole occupants, the 
latter robed in his nightgown, just ready to be 
■popped into bed. It was past his usual hour, 
but he had been to a children’s party and had 
not long reached home. 

'‘Papa/ papal 7 he cried, clapping his hands 
gleefully as soon as his father's head was pro- 
traded throngh the doorway, ‘do turn in and 
hear me say my pwayers. Mamma never will 
hear me ; . she ’s always so vewv , vewy busy ; but 
you’ll hear me to-night, won’t you? I never 
forget to say “ God bwess papa.”— Do I, Mawy 1 ’ 

Tie ran to his father, his little white feet gleam- 
ing like marble on the dark carpet, and drew 


him into the room, Matthew sat down, con- 
trolled thereto by some impulse, which he was 
powerless to resist. Then the child knelt beside 
him, and placed his little palms together and 
said his simple prayers. The hard, worldly man 
was moved as he had not been moved for years. 
When the child had said his last c Amen/ he 
snatched him up in his arms, imprinted half- 
a-dozen kisses on his f eyes, his cheeks, and his 
lips, and then setting him down, left the room 
quickly without a word. 

The strains of a waltz floated to his ears as. 
he passed 011 to his room; the dancers below 
were footing it merrily ; an icy wind seemed 
to chill Min to the marrow as he paused for 
a moment at the head of the stairs, unknowing 
what he did, to listen. 


HOUSEWIVES’ WISDOM. 

Not very long ago, the present writer was visit- 
ing a friend at his suburban residence, and while 
sitting in the open air on a kind of balcony which 
ran behind the house at the head of the garden, 
his attention was called to the great number of 
smuts— -or, as they are called in London, ‘blacks’ 
—which rolled about in flocks upon the stone 
floor of the balcony with every breath of wind. 
To compare small things with great, they 
resembled a vast herd of buffaloes dotting the 
extensive plain of the floor, and wandering in 
droves and herds upon its even surface. To my 
friend’s housekeeper, their appearance suggested 
an idea off a different sort. ‘ I think we shall 
have a storm/ she said, ‘there are so many smuts 
about.’ 

‘Very likely/ thought tlie writer, ‘ though 1 do 
not see the connection; 1 

The day, however, was sultry and close ; a gray 
yellowish haze obscured the sky, and there was 
very little breeze stirring. It looked/ in short, as 
if we were about to have a thunderstorm ; the 
heavens were ominous of it; and one seemed to 
feel the oppressiveness of an atmosphere over- 
charged with electricity. 

On thinking the matter over, an explanation 
of the housewife’s remark suggested itself. The 
recent experiments off Dr Oliver J. Lodge have 
shown that smoke is rapidly condensed in air 
which is highly charged with electricity, and this 
fact might very well account for the falling soot./ 
Dr Lodge fills a bell jar full of dense fumes from 
burning turpentine, and in a few minutes causes 
it to deposit in flakes off soot upon the sides and 
bottom of the jar by simply passing the discharge 
from an electrical machine through it. The 
method has been practically applied to the con- 
densation of lead-fumes in Wales ; and the 
explanation of its efficacy 1% that the particles 
of smoke becoming electrified, accumulate upon 
the sides of the vessel. ; The • same action may 
take place on a larger scale in The. . atmosphere 
when charged with electricity .; and hence the 
unusual falling of ‘blacks 5 when f thunder is in 
the air; . : ; T'b ■ /V 
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There are probably many sayings and practices 
of common life which can in this way be traced 
to a scientific source ; and an interesting chapter 
on old wives* wisdom might perhaps be written. 
On this occasion, however, we shall only refer to 
one or two other instances which come to mind. 
The first of these is also of an electrical nature, 
and concerns the curious custom of drawing the 
blinds of a room down on the approach of a 
thunderstorm, and removing the looking-glass 
from its place on the toilet-table before the 
window, to place it face downwards on the bed. 
This is a very old practice, done by rote, and 
usually without any understanding of the reasons 
for it on the part of those who do it. The object, 
of course, is to guard against being struck by 
lightning ; and the hidden reasons are in all 
probability the following : The blind is drawn 
down to keep out the flash, which is at least of a 
startling character, and may even be so powerful 
as to injure the eyesight ; the looking-glass being 
coated with a metallic amalgam of mercury, 
exposing a conductor in the path of the electric 
discharge to th e i earth/ is calculated to draw the 
lightning. When it is taken from the window 
and placed: face downwards on the bed, it is, in 
fact, very well insulated ; for the thick layer of 
woollen blankets on which it is laid, and the glass 
face, tend to isolate it electrically from the floor 
or the walls, which may be regarded as parts of 
the ‘ earth. 5 The prone position of the metallic 
surface is also less likely to draw the lightning, 
discharge downwards than when the mirror is 
placed vertically, because there is then a shorter 
length of conductor in a vertical direction. . 

Another superstition of the household, if it. can 
be called such, is to place the poker in front of a 
fire which is burning low, in order to quicken and 
make it burn up. v The poker is leaned against 
the ribs with its head on the hearth, and its point 
inclined over the top bar of the grate. In spite 
of much scientific scepticism, housewives as a rule 
believe in the efficacy of this device for making 
the fire ‘draw;’ and we think they are very likely 
right, as we shall attempt to show. The poker, 
passing as it does in front of the grate and leaning 
against the bars, gets warmed up, and conducts 
heat from the front of the grate to its point, which 
is situated in the air above the fire. Now, the 
warm point of the poker must rarefy this air to 
some extent, thereby causing a greater draught 
•:-Lrom : ''bclow -and' -up-' the': chimney. The increased 
draught causes the fire to burn more briskly, the 
poker gets warmer and the draught intensified 
until the: fire is blazing brightly. 

The habife of covering the front of a fire 
with a sheet of, paper in order to kindle it up, is 
also; traceable to the increased draught caused 
i through the fire itself from below ; but it is 
neither so puzzling nor so scientific as the artifice 
of the poker. 

Talking of fires, one often, hears it said that the 
{ sim has put the fire out, 5 and verily the black- 
; ened coals and gray ashes often seem to testify to 
; the assertion. But why should; the sun’s rays 
\ extinguish a fire, as if the solar orb were jealous ; 
■ of the lesser; luminary ? For this reason, perhaps, 
Vthfit.tlie sunbeams warm and rarefy the air around 
the fire, thereby producing conditions unfavour- 
able to the energetic combustion of the coal. The 
oxidation of the carbon by the carbon is dimin- 
' ' . AEAhte ■ : A ~ "••A.v A. ■ ' .. 


ished in the rarer atmosphere and the feebler 
draught. The fire, therefore, gradually languishes 
and goes out. 


THE .CURSE OF GOLD. 

There is a singular superstition in the mining 
districts of America that the discoverers of hidden 
treasures in the bowels of the earth are sure to 
meet with a violent end. Many instances are 
from time to time adduced in support of the state- 
ment, and go far to show that numbers of adven- 
turers literally die in their shoes. The original 
proprietors of close on forty successful mines have 
been accounted for in this way. Twelve were 
shot, three were ingulfed, while the rest disap- 
peared in the cities of Dakota and New Mexico, 
and; were never heard of afterwards. George H. 
Fryer, from whom the Fryer Hill Mine had its 
name, committed suicide in Denver. Two years 
before his death, he possessed one million dollars ; 
the expenses of liis funeral had to be paid by the 
authorities. The discoverer of the Standard Mine 
in California was swallowed up by an avalanche. 
Colonel Storey, another wealthy miner, was killed 
by the Pyramid Indians. William Fairweather, 
who brought to light the hidden treasures of Aider 
Gulch, came to his death by drinking and riotous 
living. A yet more terrible end had William 
Farrell in a hospital at San Francisco. He had 
discovered the rich mine at Meadow Lake ; but 
hundreds of deceived gold-seekers surrounded his 
bed, ‘gnashing and grinning so horribly that he 
could not died The owner of the Homestake 
Mine became a highwayman ; one day he attacked 
a maileoaeh, but the attendants shot him - dead, 
J ohn Homer of the Homer Mine spent his last 
cent, and then put a bullet through his brain, 
‘ Doughnut Bill/ x Old Eureka/ s Ninemile Clarke/ 
died literally in their shoes, being killed in saloon 
scuffles. Montana Plummer, who' discovered one 
of the richest mines in the world, and was sheriff 
for a time, died on the gallows. 

The Serial Story in Chambers’s Journal for next 
year mil he, 

THIS MORTAL COIL. 

By Grant Allen, Author of { In All Shades ’ dec, 
/HOPE.’ 

A SONNET ON THE HOTURE BY G. F. WATTS, R. A. 

Thou sittest blindfold on a world of woe ; 

Around, the powers of darkness still hold sway ; 

Yet thy pale cheek is lit by one soft ray, 

And from thy broken lyre sweet echoes fiow. 

Thy head is bowed with disappointment, so 
Thou canst not chase the shadows quite away : 

But o’er thy head there breaks Qod’s glorious day, 
How bright, thy darkened eyes can never know, 

Aromid thee, chaos ; and beneath, despair, 

Whose surging waters leap up to thy .feet. 

They cannot whelm thee, howsoe’er they beat. 
Patient and calmly still thou sittest there ; 

Thy smile has power to cheer a world’s distress ; 
Thou art immortalin thy loveliness ! 

. William 0. Halo. . 

Printed and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Bow, London, and 839 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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ounce. Silver and copper coins are only tokens | 
THE POURD STEELING. that is to say, they may not he legally used to 

Since we endeavoured to show what is Bi- discharge debts above a small amount, 
metallism, the great Silver Question has con- Mints are said to have been in existence before 
tinned to be discussed by some few who under- the time of Athelstan. At anyrate, in his reign 
stand it, and by a great many who do not. A (928) regulations were issued for the government 
Royal Commission has been appointed, and is of the Mint in London and of several provincial 
still pursuing its investigations, but has yet made mints under its control. In the time of Edward L, 
no Report, while the volume of evidence it has the Mint was managed by Italians, as English- 
so far published does not throw much additional men do not seem to have then acquired the art of 
light upon the subject. The problem to be solved coining; and in the reign of Edward III., the 
is, how far has the depreciation of silver affected operators were formed into a corporation by royal 
the purchasing power of gold and thus depressed charter. It was in this reign that gold was first 
prices ? How far has the appreciation of gold taken to the Mint for coinage ; but of course gold 
affected the depreciation of silver ? And is the coin was in use long before that. The Romans 
restoration of silver to the position of an alterna- had gold coins two centuries before the Christian 
tive standard of value with gold practicable and era; and it is possible that the Macedonians, three 
desirable? We are not going to discuss any of centuries earlier, also used gold. The Anglo- 
the branches of the problem here; but it may Saxons, however, only coined silver ; and the 
help our readers to a better understanding of its first record of gold coins struck in England occurs 
conditions, if w^e present some facts in the history in 1257. 

of the Pound Sterling. Sovereigns were first minted in 1489, and 

Ricardo, the great political economist, said that guineas in 1663. The name of the latter coin 
5 commodities measure the value of money, as was given because the gold from which it was 
money measures the value of commodities/ But, made was brought by some African merchants 
as commonly understood, money is the vehicle from the coast of Guinea, When first struck, the 
employed by communities for exchanging values ; guinea was value for twenty shillings ; but by 
that is to say, it is in use not for its intrinsic 1695 it had become value for thirty shillings, 
value, but as a standard of value. It may have an After that, it was reduced at different times, until, 
intrinsic value, as we have seen before in the case in 1717, it became as now understood, equivalent 
of gold, but the intrinsic value is not necessarily to twenty-one shillings. It is interesting to note 
the result of its employment as money. Bank-notes that the first guineas bore the impression of an 
and promissory-notes — in other words, paper, cur- elephant, in token, doubtless, of their African 
rency — express value, and are used to exchange origin. These coins, as they became scarce, rose 
values, but are not in themselves intrinsically again in nominal value — so much so, that in 1811 
valuable. The monetary system of a nation an Act was passed prohibiting their exportation, 
exists for the purpose of maintaining an acknow- and also their sale at a higher price than tweiity- 
ledged standard of value, and hence it becomes a one shillings. In 1817, sovereigns were again 
matter of State importance and control. Accord- coined, and the issue of guineas was discontinued, 
lug to the law of England, by statute enacted in and has never been resumed, 

1816, gold is the sole legal standard of value in It is asserted by economists that the purchasing 
this country. The Pound Sterling is the unit of value of the sovereign increased about twenty-five 
value,, and the Pound Sterling means now the per cent, between 1875 and 1885 — that is lo say- 
sovereign of 123*27447 grains troy. The Mint that in the latter year- it was able to -purchase 
price of gold fixed, by law is 17s. 10|d. per as much as was obtainable for twenty-five shillings 
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in the former year. Other calculations show that 
within the last fifteen years the purchasing power 
of the sovereign has increased from twenty shil- 
lings to thirty shillings. This is what is meant 
by the ‘ appreciation of gold, 1 taking money in 
Ricardo’s sense as the measure of value of com- 
modities, and itself measured by commodities. 
The depreciation of prices and the appreciation 
of gold as the standard of value thus mean the 
same thing. 

Now, the origin of the Pound Sterling was 
in this way. In the days of William the 
Conqueror, the management of the currency was 
in the hands of the Jews, who thoroughly under- 
stood the principles of money. They took a 
certain quantity of silver, of a weight known as 
the ‘ Tower pound/ which was something between 
a Roman pound and a pound troy. This was 
the standard of measurement, the unit of value. 
Out of this pound of silver were cut twenty 
separate coins, called shillings. Out of' a shil- 
ling were then cut twelve separate coins, called 
pennies. The weight of the silver penny was 
a pennyweight — the two hundred and fortieth 
part of a * Tower pound ;* and this was the actual 
coin in circulation, for shillings were only nomi- 
nally coined. These silver pennies weighed each 
one-twentieth part of an ounce, and in modem 
money would be worth about twopence-half penny 
each, y 

Previous to 1216, rents were paid mostly in 
kind, and in fact money was not to be found 
among the masses of th e people at all. But in 
that year coin was made * Sterling ’—a word 
supposed by some to be derived from 4 Easterling/ 
the name given to German traders in England 
noted for the pure quality of their money. 
Camden says : 4 In the time of King Richard L, 
monie coined in the east parts of Germanie 
began to be of especial request in England for 
puritie thereof, and was called Easterling monie, 
as all the inhabitants of those parts were called 
Easterlings ; and shortly after, some of the conn- 
trie skillfull in mint matters and alloys were 
sent into this realms to bring the coin to per- 
fection ; which, since that time 'was called of them 
Sterling , for Easterling / In Ilolinslied, we read 
that 4 certain merchants of Nor wale, Denmarke, 
and of others those parties, called Ostomanni, or, 
as in our vulgar language we ter me them,. 
Easterlings , because they lie east in respect of 
us/ 

The term Sterling was applied to what was 
called the 4 money of account --that is to say, 


pence. Practically, the word * Sterling 3 men at 

S nne and lawful, or, more properly speaking, 
Used money 

he system thus introduced by the German Jews 
was in vogue town to the reign of Edward L, 
who banished the Jews from England. Their 
place as money merchants was taken by Italians ; 
Italians, as we have seen, were in charge of 


advantage ; at anyrate, the Italians are blamed 
for disordering and debasing the currency. 

Bo far it will be seen that English Sterling 
money — the standard of value — was silver, and ;j 
that the unit was the Tower pound- weight of j 
that metal. A shilling was the twentieth, and a 
penny the two hundred and fortieth, part of the i 
unit — and the nominal value of the coins eorre- j 
sponded with the real value. The Italians intro- j 
duced gold for coinage purposes, and the whole | 
system had to be altered. In or about 1300, the 
Pound Sterling ceased to be a pound- weight of 
silver; for the Tower pound, instead of being 
divided into twenty parts, called shillings, or two 
hundred and forty parts, called pennies, was 
divided into thirty or forty parts, still called 
shillings, although twenty shillings was still 
called a Pound Sterling. After this, money was 
measured by tale — that is, by the number of 
pieces— an 1 not by weight. A Pound Sterling 
was no longer a pound- weight of sterling silver ; 
and in subsequent reigns the metal itself was 
debased by the mixture of alloys, so as to in- 
crease the circulating medium at the expense 
of the people. 

There was, of course, at first no standard for the 
new gold coinage introduced by the Italians, and 
gold coins had to be estimated in silver. The 
ratio was constantly changing; and it was not 
until 1717 that it was fixed by law. Then, by 
the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, the guinea was 
decreed to be equivalent to twenty-one silver 
shillings, on the assumption that in the open 
market the gold in a guinea would exchange for 
the silver in twenty-one shillings. Silver/ how- 
ever, was still, the standard of value ; and gold, j 
as it will be seen, had to take its valuation j 
from the quantity of silver it would purchase, j 
In time, the position was reversed, and gold j 
became the standard by which everything, in- 
cluding silver, was measured. A Pound Sterling 
is now the sovereign, weighing, as we have said, 
123*27447 grains troy of gold of a certain ‘stan- 
dard fineness /—which means twenty- two parts of 
pure gold to two of alloy. 

The fixing of the guinea as a twenty-one shil- 
ling piece has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy, especially in later times, when the cur- 
rency question has been so hotly debated. It was 
expressly stated in the royal proclamation that 
it was because of the over- valuation of gold, which 
c has been a great cause of carrying out 'and lessen- 
ing the species of the -silver coins, which is highly 
prejudicial to the trade of this kingdom/ But 
the silver pound may be said to have co-existed 
with the gold pound until about the beginning of 
the present century, when it was enacted that 
silver coins should not be legal tender for debts 
exceeding forty shillings. This was Lord Liver- 
poors scheme, and besides .reducing the legal 
tender power of silver, it also established gold as 
the sole unit of value. ■ 

The Pound Sterling, which, as we have seen, 
was a pound- weight of pure silver, is now repre- 
sented by a gold coin whose value is fixed by law 
at the rate of T3, 17s. 10 Id. per ounce of gold 
bullion, A pound-note, winch is the paper form 
of currency of the Pound Sterling, is founded not 
upon a pound- weight ox silver or an equivalent 
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otherwise, it may be said that the Pound 
Sterling, which was formerly an actual tangible 
thing, is now a mere figure of speech. But 
none of us object to the unlimited repetition 
of its expression ! 

RICHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

CHAPTER LYI. — A LAST TRIAL. 

Josephine sat on a bench behind the Magpie \ 
with little Bessie in her arms, looking out sea- 
ward. There was a good deal of cloud in the 
sky, but torn, with intervals of sky, through 
which the sun poured a rain of white light over 
the water. Seen from the great height of the 
cliffs, the Atlantic looked like a silvery-gray, j 
quivering sheet of satin, with folds of gray, and 
flashes and flakes and furls of brilliant white. 
About the headland of Pentargon, or Ring 
Arthur’s Head, the breakers tossed, and the water 
was converted into milk. In the bay, under the 
cliffs, the gulls were noisy, and their voices, in 
laughter or objurgation, were re-echoed by the 
black precipices, multiplied and magnified, till, j 
looking on, one wondered that so much and 
such strange sound should come from the flying 
flakes of white that glanced here and there. 
The wind was from the west 5 it had not brushed | 
land since it left Labrador ; but it had lost its 
chill and harshness in passing over these endless 
tracts of ocean ; though it blew so strongly that it 
lifted and would have carried away an unsecured 
hat, there was a warmth and mellowness in it 
that divested it of all severity. It was like the 
reproof of a mother, charged with love and 
working betterment. 

The horizon was full of change and mystery, 
now dark as a mourning-ribbon, now clear and 
white as that of a bride ; now it was a broad belt, 
then a single thread ; now melting into the sky, 
then sharp against it. Ear away, it was blotted 
out by a blur of falling rain, or shadow from a 
cloud j and here again by a veil of sunlight that 
was let down between the clouds, hiding all 
behind. 

The air was full of music-— the roar of the sea, 
in varied pulsations, and the pipe and flute 
among the grass and seabent on the down, and 
the hiss of the sand-grains that were caught and 
turned over and rolled along in the bare patches. 
Near the extreme verge of the precipice, where 
the soil was crumbly, and a false step would 
plunge into destruction, the sheep were lying at 
ease, dozing, waking now and then, and approach- 
: ing the sweet grass to nibble, then going , back to 
the edge of the precipice to sleep again; for the 
sheep have ascertained that, with a wind on shore, 
the edge of the cliff is the most sheltered spot. ; 
the wind hurling itself against the crag, is beaten 
.upwards and curls over, and falls farther inland, 
just as might a wave. Consequently, in a heavy 
gale, partial stillness of air is found at the cliff 
♦edge. • 

Josephine wore a dark-blue dress, and over her 
head was a handkerchief, pinned beneath her 
chin. Bessie lav, silent in her lap, with her head 
on Josephine’s bosom, and her thin-drawn face 
looking seaward. Josephine also was silent ; 
she also was looking seaward. Her face was 


greatly changed since we first saw her on the 
lightship. Then she was girlish, with mischief 
and defiance in her splendid eyes, and life glow- 
ing in her veins, showing through her olive skim 
Then, there was promise in her of a handsome 
woman, full of spirit and self-will ; of a clever 
woman, who could keep a circle, of men about her, 
charmed, yet wincing, at her wit and humour. 
But the Josephine who sat on the bench of the 
Magpie was not the same. The promise was un- 
fulfilled. The girlishness was gone. The self- 
confidence had made way for timidity ; the 
defiance in her great dark eyes was exchanged 
for appeal. There was no mischief more lurking 
anywhere, in the eyes, in the dimples of the 
cheek, in the curve of the lips ; but there was 
an amount of nobleness, and mixed with gentle- 
ness, great resolution, marked in all the features. 

It was like the nature of that west wind that they 
inhaled — strong yet tender, direct yet infinitely 
soft, soothing,' healing, loving, strengthening— 
and pure. 

Josephine had gone through a long ordeal, to 
which she had subjected herself, and from which 
there seemed no issue. Spiritually, morally, it 
had done her good ; but it had not advanced her 
towards that end which she sought — at least so 
it seemed to her. She was no nearer to Richard 
Cable than she had been. If he conferred on her 
a boon, it was in such a manner as to rob it of all 
j the grace of a gift and of all the hope it might 
carry. : . 

What a fascination there is in looking at the 
sea ! Even the most vulgar soul is affected by it. 
On the sea-border we are on the frontier of the 
infinite. The sight of the ocean is like the sound 
of music calling forth the soul from the thoughts 
of to-day, from its cage-life to freedom, and an 
unutterable yearning after what is not— the 
Perfect. At the sight of the sea, all the aspira- 
tions long clown- trodden, long forgotten, lift up 
their hands again, and stretch out of the dust of 
sordid life. All the sorrows of the past, scarred 
over, break out and bleed again, the blood run- 
ning down drop by drop, warm, soothing, yet 
painful. All the generous thoughts that have 
been pared down and disfigured into mean acts, 
shake off tlieir disguise, reassume their original 
dignity, and master us. All the unrealities, the 
affectations, which have bound us about, break 
away, and we stand forth fresh and natural and 
true. All the selfishness, the contraction of 
interest to one miserable point, discovers its 
im worthiness, and the heart swells with a charity 
that has no bounds, 

I have seen those who have taken novels out 
on the clowns to read, sit hour by hour looking 
seaward, with the novel unread on the lap. The 
sea was the great reality, the infinite truth waking 
up in their minds a thousand thoughts and 
emotions, drawing them out, withering the base, ! 
and bracing the true. It showed them in their ; 
own selves all the elements of the noblest 
romance ; it revealed to them the true, hero or 
heroine, in themselves, in the ideal, towards 
which they should ever strive, and in the pursuit ;• 
of which work out the grandest of romances, 
which is not a romance, but a great reality. 

Bo Josephine sat looking seaward, and thinking./' 
without knowing that she thought, and on her 
Up lay little Bessie; ■ thinking, as her eyes looked 
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seaward, and not knowing that she was thinking. 
In. Goethes ballad the Erle-king calls to the child, 
Tittering promises ; and the father who bears the 
child does not hear the voice, and shudders at the 
thought that his child may be lured away. The 
sea — the infinite sea, called to the child and to 
her who held the child with a voice that both 
heard— a voice full of promise, but full of 
mystery as to wliat it promised. 

Tlic bench on which Josephine sat was made 
of old wreck-timber, and at the sides stood the 
curved ribs of a ship or boat, meeting overhead, 
and boarded in, so as to form a rude arbour. 
The sides cut off the wind, -when it did not blow 
directly on shore, and the seat was a meeting- 
place for the coastguard. As Josephine sat here, 
a. man came round the corner of the house and 
approached the place where she sat. She did 
not see him because of the planks that framed 
in the seat. Five minutes after, another man 
appeared in like manner round the other angle 
of the house, and came towards her arbour, and 
he also was unseen as he drew nigh K for the same 
reason. The first who came was Richard Gable, 
and he came to see Bessie. As already said, he 
had not been to the Magpie since she had been 
there ; but of late a great uneasiness had come 
oyer him. He remembered what Ms mother had 
said, as he moved to Red Windows — that he laid 
his foundations in his first-born, and set up the 
gates in his youngest. In his troubled mind the 
fancy rose that lie had lost his first-born— her 
love, at least, by thwarting her, and ruined her 
happiness ; and that lie was about to lose his 
poor little Bessie in another way. He had 
struggled against this impression, against his desire 
to see her, how she was progressing, to assure 
himself that the fear that weighed on him was 
unfounded. At length he had ridden over ; and 
having heard from Mrs Corye that Josephine was 
with the child on the bench, he went in search 
of her; very reluctant to meet Josephine, and 
very desirous to see his child. He stood screened 
by the side of the bench, gray wooden wreck- 
timber planks, carved over with initials, listen- 
ing for Bessie’s voice, waiting for her to run out 
on the down, when lie would go after her, catch 
her up in his arms, and carry her off, without 
having to face Josephine. 

At first he doubted whether those he sought 
were there ; but there was a round knot-hole in 
one of the planks, and on looking through that, 
he saw Josephine, and the little girl leaning on 
• her bosom, J osephitie’a profile was clean cut 

against the sky, noble, fine, and beautiful; but 
he could not see from that silhouette how changed : 
the face was. As lie thus stood, now looking 
through the hole air Josephine and Bessie, then, 
caught by the fascination of the sea, looking out 
seaward, losing himself in dreams full of trouble 
and pain ' and froth, and brine, there passed a 
- flicker of sunlight over the rolling ocean, like 
skein of floss-silk of the purest white blown 
along ’ the gray surface, and eauglit apd spread | 
by the inequalities, and then lifted and^ carried 
on .again by the wind. Ho looked at this till it 

■ 1, and as he looked, his sense of time ■ 
iy, and he knew not how long he had 
ling there, unable to muster courage 
himself before those who sat so near 
ret were parted from him As he thus 


stood, leaning back against the wall, another j 
man came round the house, from the opposite | 
side, and ensconced himself on the other side of i 
the arbour. This was Mr Cornellis. He had | 
driven up to the Magpie five^ minutes after the j 
arrival of Gable, and had inquired for Josephine, j 
not by name, but as ‘the young person staying ! 
herewith one of Cable's children.* He had been | 
to St Kerian, and had there learned where she 
Was and what she was doing ; and had come on ! 
to the Magpie after her. But, as he had heard j 
from Mrs Corye that Richard had himself gone | 
in the same direction a few minutes before, he j 
contented himself with slipping round the corner 
and planting himself beside the bench, screened j 
by the side, where he thought lie might stand 
unobserved and hear what took place before he 
showed himself. 

So Josephine sat on the old bench with the ribs | 
of a wreck arching over her, planked in on both | 
sides, and the sick child on her lap, both silent, j 
both lost in a day-dream ; and on each side of her, -j 
unknown to her, stood a man with whom; she was | 
intimately allied, and yet from both of whom she 
was widely parted — her father and her husband. | 
She knew nothing of their proximity ; she had J 
not heard their steps on the turf; and the wind \ 
that blew into the arbour, filled it and whirled 
about in it, and hummed and piped and broke out 
into song, and sank into sobs, and pulled at the 
timbers, making them creak, and sought out their 
rifts, to whistle through them, so that she could 
hear no slight sound outside that rude orchestral 
shell. 

Mr Cornellis leaned back against the wall, with 
Ms hands behind him, as a protection to his coat, 
and looked out to sea ; but on him, on him alone 
of the four, the fascination had no power. The 
| same wondrous expanse, the same travelling glories 
j and obscurities, the same mysterious depths and 
distances, and glimpses into further far-away, and 
screens veiling the far-off, the same call of the 
many-voiced ocean in one great harmonious song 
j — passing over the mind of Mr Cornellis, not even 
as a breath over a mirror that leaves a momentary 
trace— it affected him not at all, for the faculty 
was dead in him, if it had ever existed— the 
faculty of responding to the hidden tilings of 
nature. One deep calleth to another deep, sang 
David, sitting on the hill-slope of Bethlehem, 
looking away west to the Mediterranean's the 
sight of the sea woke in his soul a consciousness 
of the Divine, of the Eternal ; and the deep sea 
still calls to the deep in every human soul that 
has depth ; only to the shallow puddles does it 
call in vain. 

| Where the planks were joined on the ^ side, 
where stood Mr Cornellis, a little rift remained. 
The planks had not fitted originally j or ^ had 
warped after having been nailed to the stanchions* 
Through this cleft he looked, and he could see his 
daughter. He could not see the face of the child 
on her bosom \ but he saw the head over her arm, 
and the golden hair in dimpled waves flowing 
down upon Josephine's dark-blue dress, and the 
parting on the top of the head,; and just a strip of 
’whiteBrow. . - : 

: Then both men' heard the clear, beautiful voice 
of Josephine raised in song : , 

, 0 wie wogt es, wie wogt .es, so schon aul der Bluth, 
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and looking in, saw her swaying the sick Bessie in 
her arms to the rhythm of the melody. 

Gable saw more — he saw the delicate, trans- 
parent hand of his child raised, stroking the cheek 
of her nurse, and then — the song of the mermaid 
was interrupted as Josephine turned her lips and 
kissed the little hand. 

Josephine did not continue the song, but said : 
‘ Bessie, can you kneel on my lap, and let me 
tell you something V 

The child did not answer in words ; she had 
become very silent of late— the closeness, the 
reserve of her father was showing itself as an 
inherited characteristic in her. But though she 
did not speak, she acted ; she raised her head, 
put her hands on Josephine’s shoulders, and knelt 
on her lap, opposite her, still resting a hand on 
each shoulder of her nurse. The wind blew in, 
took her golden hair, and swept it forward 
towards the face of Josephine ; and Josephine was 
obliged to make her hold her head away, lest the 
hair should spread itself over her face and obscure 
her eyes and prevent her from speaking. 

‘My dear Bessie/ she said in a voice full of 
gentleness and sweetness, and with a tremble in it 
that now never left it, 4 1 must tell yon some- 
thing. I cannot let you coax me, and pat my 
cheek and kiss me, as you so often do, without 
your knowing to whom you show this love.’ 

Then Gable’s brows knitted. Josephine was 
going to betray the trust imposed on her, to tell 
the child that she was her stepmother, and to 
implant in Bessie’s mind the suspicion that her 
father had been unjust to one who was kind and 
good. He took a step forward to leave his hiding- 
place and prevent the disclosure ; but he thought 
better of his resolution, and desisted. He must 
not provoke a scene which would agitate his 
child. 

‘Bessie,’ said Josephine, 4 1 do not think your 
father would wish you to be so dear and sweet to 
me, to let me think you loved me, and remain in 
ignorance of what should be told.’ 

* She is false also/ thought Cable ; 4 she knows I 
. do ; not ; wish; ' itJ 

4 My darling,’ continued Josephine* 4 look me 
full in the face — look with your blue eyes straight 
into mine, whilst I tell you something, and I shall 
be able to read in your eyes what you think.’ 
She paused, and drew a long breath, 4 You know, 
my pretty pet,’ said Josephine, 4 how you suffer in 
your back, how that you have always— that is, 
since you can remember— been a sickly child ; that 
you have not been able to play with your sisters 
like those who are strong ; that you have had 
much pain to bear, and many sleepless nights. 
You know that now you are very weak and soon 
tired, and you do not care to talk much or take 
exercise, but to lie quiet on my breast and look at 
the sea. My dear, I also dike to look at the sea; 
and the sea has been talking to me, and telling me 
to be true— always true, and deal openly, and 
never hide what should be known, and reap what 
has , not been sown by me. That is why I want 
to tell you this thing now, which has been kept 
secret from you. Do you know why you are 
infirm and in pain, with a suffering life instead of 
a life joyous and painless 1’ 

4 1. dp not know/ said Bessie. 

4 Ho one has told you?’ . , ^ 

The child shook her head, 'and as she did so, the 


wind caught her yellow hair and wrapped it about 
her face, so that she was obliged to let go her hold 
of Josephine’s shoulder with one hand, to thrust 
back her curls behind her ears. 

4 May I have your blue kerchief with the white 
spots/ asked Bessie, 4 to tie over my head 1 ? The 
hair blows into my eyes, and I cannot see you.’ 

Then Josephine unknotted the kerchief from 
her own head — the knot was under her chin— 
and tied it over the golden head of little Bessie. 
How was it that, in some dim way, the sight of 
that blue, white-spotted kerchief was familiar to 
Richard 1 4 It is an old pocket-handkerchief of 

your father’s/ said Josephine, 4 and covers you 
best, as his love is spread over your head— not 
over mine.’ 

Then Richard remembered the handkerchief, 
and the mockery with which once Josephine had 
spoken of it. 

4 When your father left Hanford, where he once 
lived — that was when you were quite a baby, and 
you remember nothing about it— then he left this 
kerchief behind, and I have kept it ever since.’ 

4 Were you there then V 

4 Yes.’ 

4 Why did papa leave that place for St Kenan?’ 

‘Because, in the first place, the cottage at St 
Kerian came to him from your greafc-tmele ; and in 
the next, he had very painful associations with 
Hanford.’ 

‘ You knew him there 1 ’ 

4 Yes — and it was there that the sad accident 
happened which has made you a sufferer/ 

Cruel, cruel Josephine! always wounding! 
She was about now to tell Ms daughter how lie 
had let her fall when he was drunk, and so to 
turn away the child’s heart from him. Thus were 
his mother’s words likely to come true ; he had 
thrown away the heart of Ms eldest, and the 
heart of his youngest was to be plucked from him. 
He set his elbow against the wall, and Ms fingers 
he thrust through his hair, and lie looked with 
eyes that gleamed with remorse and anger through 
the knot-hole at Josephine. 

Then she went on, in her low voice, that quiv- 
ered as sunlight an the surface of water ; ‘ Look 
me well in the face, dear Bessie, and do not take 
your eyes off mine. You shall know the truth 
now, from my lips. The reason why you have a 
bad back and an unhappy life is this — that you 
were let fall on a hard stone floor, when you were 
a baby, and your bones soft and not full set. 
That is the secret that has not been told you. 
You were born sound and strong as Mary and 
Jane and Efiie and Martha, and the rest ; and 
now you would be able to run about like the rest, 
and be strong, and have no pain, but for that 
fall.— Well'?’ The great brown eyes of Josephine 
looked into the blue eyes of the child, inquir- 
ingly. 4 Have you nothing to ask ? Do you not 
want to kiiow where the guilt lies of. ruining - all" 
your sweet and precious life ? ’ : : /■ 

Bessie shook her head, and her golden hair 
did not flutter, but the end, of the blue, white- 
spotted kerchief, with R. C. marked on it, flapped 
in the wind. .. : v/ 

The brow of Cable was drawn and carded like 
rope, and his knees shook under him with con- 
vulsive agitation. Should he now step forth at 
this supreme moment and arrest the word on the 
heartless, venomous woman’s lips? 
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Then m the same low, quivering tones, but yet , 
so clear that Richard lost not one word, Josephine 
went on: ‘It was my doing, Bessie. I— and I 
alone am to blame for all your suffering; and 
that is also why your father left Hanford— to take 
you away from me/ 

Hot a wink, not a contraction of the iris in the 
child’s blue orbs. 

‘Some one/ said Josephine, ‘said to me that 
whexi you were told this, you would hate me, and 
raise your little fists and beat my eyes till they 
were blind with blood and tears.’ 

Then little Bessie let go her hold of Josephine’s 
shoulders, and threw her arms about her neck, 
and platted the white fingers in her dark hair, 
and kissed her passionately on the eyes, and 
then laid her little head on one of Josephine’s 
shoulders, and looked up into her eyes and said ; 

‘ But— I am glad it was you, and I love you a 
thousand times better.* 

Out seaward was a long, hard-edged, black 
roller coming on to the shore, looking as black 
and hard as the iron rocks against which it was 
about to fling itself. But at one point the crest 
broke and turned into foam ; at another point far 
away hr the same wave-crest, another white foam- 
bead appeared ; and from each side the foam ran 
inward, and it seemed as if they must meet and 
turn the whole long wave into one white breaker. 
But no ! There heaved up between the approach- 
ing lines of foam a yeasty heap of water, into 
which the advancing wave dissolved, and lost 
its continuity. Richard looked seaward at this 
roller. Little matters determine our actions in 
moments of indecision. Had the foam-lines met, 
he would have stepped forward, and an immediate 
have.'eiisued;. :- : 'But..'the-faiitire 
in the wave broke down the dawning desire for 
reunion, and he stole away back to the inn 
without a word. 

As he left, Mr Cornell is stood forth, and saw 
him go, and in another moment confronted his 
daughter and Bessie. But Cable went into the 
Magpie and ordered his horse. Then said Mrs 
■■'•Corye to him : ‘I suppose you can’t carry a parcel? 
The young Woman has done all the seven eonftr- 
mafcion dresses, and they are tied up in a parcel, 

I ready to: be sent to St Kenan,’ . 

1 Give them to me,’ said Cable ; 4 1 will take 
them in front of my saddle.’ 

l^hbn; Josephine . caught sight of her father, 
she sprang up with a cry of pleasure and with 
a flushed face, placed Bessie on the seat and ran 
to him With outstretched arms. She was so 
! poverty-stricken in love, that she hailed with 
delight .the appearance of one to whom she was 
; tied with the tehderest bands. 4 0 papa 1 how 
kind of you to: come and see me ! Oh \ how is 
I dear Aunt Judith? I have not- seen her for. so 
long, and ! doloveher so t 0, papa ! this is a 
pleasured She held Ms hand iff both hers and 
wrung it and kissed it, and wept with delight. 

‘I have come to fetch you home,* said Mr 
-Oornellis, ‘Your Aunt Judith is expecting you, 
and I want you’ ... 

|§|pt 3 exclaimed Josephine suddenly, ‘you 
are in mourning— deep mourning. What . has. 

" " I have lost my wife. You know 

years older than, myself. Bhe has not lived long, j 


The complete change in the modes of life, after 
she had settled into old-maidish ways, broke her 
up very quickly.’ 

‘ 0 papa, papa ! And where are you now ? 3 

6 At Bewdley, my dear.’ 

I But that goes to Captain Sell wood. 3 

‘Not at all. She had free disposal of her 
property, and she has left everything to me.’ 

‘ But — it is not fair.’ 

‘ X do not ask your opinion in this matter,’ he 
said coldly ; ‘ I have come to fetch you home. 
Judith is getting old and failing, and I want you 
to manage the house.’ 

1 But— papa — I cannot leave.’ 

‘Why not? Richard Cable will have nothing 
to say to you. Has he given you the least 
encouragement?* 

She was silent. 

‘ Do you know that he overheard all that passed 
between you and the child just now ? Bad he 
desired a reconciliation, he would have sought it. 
He did not He never will. Give up this absurd 
and hopeless Don Quixote pursuit, and come with 
me* I am now very well off. You were at 
Bewdley as a servant ; you come back as mistress. 
I have packed off the worthless crew of domestics 
and hangers-on who preyed on the old lady. 
Come back with me. You have done more than 
was necessary to satisfy that fellow Cable; and as 
he still rejects you, show him proper pride, and 
leave him to himself.’ 

‘Papa!’— she breathed fast— ‘ you are rich 

HOW? 3 V ; /.:-; ; 

‘Yes, very.’ I V;||;- 

‘Then, off, do repay the insurance.* 

He gave her a look, so evil, so full of rage and 
malice, that she turned sharply about to see 
Bessie. 

He did not speak again ; he went away without 
another word or look, and left without a parting 
message through the hostess. 

Not so Cable. 

When Josephine came in, Mrs Corye pointed to 
the table, on which something was scrawled in 
chalk. ‘Look there,’ she said. ‘He- — I mean 
Cable —wrote that for you, and when you ’ve read 
it, wipe it out. 3 

On the table was inscribed ; ‘ Thursday— -bring 
Bessie. Friday-— confirmation.’ That was all. 


THE REVIVAL OF SMUGGLING. 

ISY A BJEVENUB OFFICER. 

The discoveries of private stills, and the detec- 
tions of smuggling operations, which have of late 
years been the subject of frequent announcements 
in the newspapers, point to the revival of prac- 
tices which it was considered had almost been 
abandoned by the inhabitants. of , these countries. 
In one district in Inverness-shire, nineteen illicit 
distilleries have been discovered within the last 
five years by the revenue officers ; and numerous- 
cases of tke sama kind have occurred elsewhere' 
in Scotland and in Ireland. The revival of this 
form of smuggling is due in great measure to the 
facilities with which the ■ materials used in.: the 
manufacture of . spirits; can be procured. ' ■■ Many 
persons who are well acquainted with the finished 
article in . the shape of, whisky, are not -perhaps 
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aware that the grain from which British spirits 
are made must have gone through— either wholly 
or in part — an extended process of preparation 
called malting. This process consists in steeping 
the grain in water for about forty-eight hours ; 
allowing it to remain in a heap until it ger- 
minates ; spreading it out on a floor for seven or 
eight days, to regulate the growth of the rootlet ; 
drying it on a kiln; and finally, grinding or 
crushing it in a mill. 

The process of malting requires a variety of 
appliances and circumstances, which proved a 
serious obstacle in the way of the illicit distiller . 
when the law prohibited the manufacture of malt ! 
except under the supervision of revenue officials. ! 
The smuggler sometimes effected the preliminary j 
operation of steeping by depositing the sacks of! 
grain in a bog or mountain morass, sometimes 
in concealed cisterns made for the purpose, A 
lonely ‘bothy 5 or a loft in a dwelling-house was 
used for the germinating process; and where a 
friendly miller could not be resorted to for drying 
and grinding, secret kilns were constructed, and 
the grain crushed between a rude kind of rollers. 
But the presence of grain undergoing the malting 
process is easily known by its peculiar smell, and 
to prevent its detection by the practised nose of 
the ‘ gauger 5 was a matter which required caution 
and skill. The mills and kilns to which smug- 
glers might resort for accomplishing the final 
stages in the preparation of grain for distillation, 
were frequently inspected by the revenue officers, 
and heavy penalties inflicted on the owners if 
malted grain was found on their premises. 

As an instance of the difficulties connected with 
illicit malting, the following story is told on the 
authority of a Perthshire farmer, who in his early 
days practised this branch of smuggling, tie had | 
on one occasion a quantity of barley in the ger- 
minating stage on a loft in his house, when he j 
learned that the excise officer and his men were in 
the neighbourhood, on the lookout for offenders 
like himself. Gathering all the hands available on 
the premises, he had the grain put in sacks and j 
hastily conveyed to a neighbouring wood. As he I 
anticipated, the officer paid his house a visit, but 
went away apparently satisfied that all was correct* j 
As soon as it was considered that he was clear 
of the coast, all hands were summoned again, and j 
the grain was brought back. Our friend retired I 
to bed congratulating himself that he had eluded 
the minions of the law, but awoke to find his 
enemies at the gate, and in a short time saw them | 
laying violent hands on his concealed property. ] 
For this offence he was sentenced to pay a fine, j 
Besolved, however, to pay it at the expense of the 
revenue, he set about ‘running 5 another floor of j 
malt, was detected a second time, and committed 
to Perth jail for forty days— a mode of treatment j 
which convinced him that honesty, if not, . in 
his opinion, the best, was at anyrate the safest 
policy, and henceforth he eschewed all smuggling 
operations. 

It will be seen that the preparation of the 
grain was a great obstacle in the J way of the 
private distiller producing the finished article. 
This obstacle was removed by the abolition of 
the malt duty in 1880. The manufacture of malt, 
duty-free, for distillation was allowed before that 
year; but under the strictest surveillance. Malt 
intended for use in the man of beer was 


subject to a duty of two shillings and tenpence- 
half penny per bushel By the Beer Act of 1880 
this duty was transferred to the beer itself, and 
thereafter all malt could be made without official 
supervision of any kind. The consequence is that 
the smuggler can purchase or prepare the mate- 
rials for distillation without let or hindrance. 
That advantage is taken of this is apparent from 
the frequent detections of private distilleries. 
Smuggling of this nature, however, possesses few 
of the exciting elements formerly Connected with 
it. The illicit trader of the ‘ good old times. 5 j 
defended his property and ‘plant* with courage 
and obstinacy, when discovered ; and it some- | 
times happened that the excisemen had to retire I 
vanquished even when supported by the military, j 
The modern offender usually decamps when he j 
is about to be detected, leaving the officers the ; 
somewhat barren triumph of seizing or destroying 
his apparatus. A few instances have occurred of 
late where a slight show of resistance was made to 
the invading force ; but a successful attempt to .! 
defeat the law by force is out of the question | 
nowadays. It sometimes happens, however, that ! 
the smuggler, if not altogether successful in half- . 
ling his persecutors, outwits them in a way that 
does credit to his ingenuity. An instance of this 
occurred a few years ago in a certain district in 
Scotland. A man had been engaged for a con- | 
siderable time in illicit distillation. Aware, how- j 
ever, that detection would overtake him some 
time or other, satisfied with the luck he had | 
experienced so long, and having all but worn out, j 
liis distilling utensils, he went boldly to the super- 
visor of the district and offered, in exchange for 1 
a pecuniary consideration of greater value than 
his worn-out plant, to communicate the where- 
abouts of an illicit distillery. The bargain was 
struck; and the supervisor discovered, when it 
was too late — the informer having left the 
neighbourhood — that he had been sold by the 
smuggler 1 ; : 

The disposal of the spirits when made is a 
matter that requires the greatest care on the part 
of the illicit trader, and can only be done by 
the connivance of the people of the district. The 
depressed state of trade and agriculture in recent 
years has no doubt induced the small farmers 
and cottars of some districts to purchase whisky 
that can be supplied to them at one-third the 
price which the legal trader requires. In former 
times, the smuggler found ready customers in the 
remote country publicans ; but not many of this 
class exist now, and of those that remain, few 
venture on the purchase of spirits which, from 
their bad quality, are acceptable only to the 
lowest class of drinkers, and the possession of 
which it is difficult to conceal from the officers 
of the revenue. The smuggler is consequently 
compelled to dispose of his stock in small quan- 
tities for direct consumption. Sooner or later, 
information of his proceedings leaks out f . his 
business prospects are suddenly terminated by 
the capture of his premises and - seizure of his 
property, while the persistent efforts, of the excise 
officials to make his personal acquaintance render 
it necessary for Mm to seek a hopie elsewhere. 
It may be safely predicted, therefore, that— unless 
the revenue authorities remove their officers to 
too great a distance from the haunts of the 
smuggler— even - the increased facilities which 
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he now possesses for obtaining his materials will 
not lead to the continuance of a practice attended 
with so many risks ; and the revival of smuggling 
is probably only a prelude to its final abandon- 
ment. 

THE OLD SECRETAIRE, 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

CHAPTER II. 

More than half a century had passed since 
Arundel Secretan had been found with the 
rapier in his heart, and the west wing had still 
remained tenanted by the rats and mice and 
the shade of the unfortunate gambler. Again 
the Yule-log stood without the door ; there was 
a pleasant sound of laughter in the great hall, 
for the snow was falling thickly on the bare oaks 
and pines and dashing against the casement. 
Inside, all was light and warmth, a huge fire 
burning on the tiled hearth, rugs and skin-mats 
scattered about with all kinds of comfortable 
lounges, from a settee, borrowed from the drawing- 
room, to the beehive straw-chair, purloined for 
the moment from the kitchen. Holly and mistle- 
toe gleamed everywhere, from ancient pictures 
and chain- mail, to the seventeenth-century clock 
ticking on the stairs. For some moments the 
merry party were silent, listening cosily to the 
snow beating on the lattice. Presently, Ada 
Secretan, sole daughter of the house, roused 
herself from the contemplation of the cheery 
blaze to give a fresh turn to the conversation, 
v ‘ We are here for a whole fortnight , [ she said. 
* In my limited recollection, I distinctly remember 
being snow-bound here for fifteen days. Suppose 
this should happen again, my sisters, cousins, and 
aunts !’ 

A golden head shimmered in the light for a 
moment, and a low rapturous voice was heard 
to ejaculate the single monosyllable £ J oily I * But 
the rest of the party became suddenly grave at 
the bare idea of such a calamity. 

‘Don’t imagine it’s slow/ came another myste- 
rious voice out of the gloom, ‘because it isn't. I 
was snowed up in Scotland for nearly a week, 
once. I never enjoyed myself so much in my 
life/ ; 

‘ What did yon do, Connie V asked golden-head 
from her corner, sleepily. 

‘ Heaps of things, my dear. First of all, we 
ransacked the place from top to bottom— such a 
deliciously quaint old house, with old cupboards 
in all sorts of queer places, and ghostly passages— 
oh ! Then, of course, we had charades and 
theatricals/ 

‘We might have theatricals here, Ada/ sug- 

f ested the girl addressed as Connie, though better 
Mown to the world of fashion as the lion. 
Constance Lumley, ‘if any of the gentlemen are- 
equal to writing a farce/ 

■ . ‘ I have been expecting . this/ said a man’s voice 
resignedly, apparently belonging" to a pair of 




‘Oh, Mr Warren, how delightful ! * cried a 
grateful chorus. ‘After writing for the London 
stage, it will be child's-play to make us a little 
play/ 

‘ Amateurs are so easily satisfied !* continued 
the dramatist dryly, the hero of more than one 
successful comedy. ^ ‘All you have to do is to 
give them all leading parts, and there you are, 
you know! 5 

‘ And pretty dresses/ murmured golden-head, 
intensely interested. 

‘And pretty frocks, Miss Wynne.— What do 
you say to attempting something of the Rivals 
. and School for Scandal type ? It would save a j 
vast amount of stage work ; and surely, in a 
jolly old house like this, we might hunt up pic- 
turesque costumes enough/ j 

In spite of his affected cynicism, Frank Warren 
was by this time as much in love with Ills 
own scheme as the bevy of fair listeners. With 
a dexterity born of long practice, he sketched 
out rapidly the outline of a plot, which he sub- 
mitted to his hearers, and which they accepted ! 
with fervent if subdued applause. Though the 
snow beat upon the casement, drifting higher round 
the laurel and barberry in the drive, there was 
no repining at the weather in the ancient hall, 
where the firelight fell fitfully upon a ring of 
fair flushed faces gathered round the oracle. 

‘Your brother is expected this evening, Miss 
Secretan?/ — Ada nodded assent.— ‘And with 
myself, not forgetting our host and Colonel 
Lucas, will be enough. Of course, we shall not 
all be able to play in this piece ; but those who 
don't, can take a part in the tableam vivcmts 
afterwards/-.,^.--; 

‘ Tableaux vivanis, and a play afterwards 3 * ex- 
claimed Miss Lumley, throwing herself back in 
a pretended ecstasy of admiration. ‘ Glorious ! — 
Ada, my dear child, with all your picturesque 
ancestors and lovely ancestresses, you must have 
some splendid dresses somewhere/ 

‘Tradition says there are some in the west 
wing/ Ada Secretan replied ; ‘ though, candidly, 

I have never had courage to go there and look 
for myself. The Haunted Chamber is there/ 

‘Do you boast a Haunted Chamber V Warren 
asked with some curiosity. 

As the outer shadows fell, the wind gathered 
strength in the pines ; if grew dark inside in the 
early gloaming, till nothing but the firelight 
remained. It was the hour and season for a 
romantic legend, fresh to some of them, and they 
gathered closer round the ruddy blaze while Ada 
Secretan told, the story. By the time she had 
: fmi shed, darkness had fallen , and the listeners 
were very silent. ‘And all this happened/ con- 
cluded the narrator, ‘not sixty years ago/ 

‘ W as the west wing habitable' then 1 5 Warren 
asked presently. ‘ You can. understand the in- 
terest I take in this pitiful story. For, 7 continued 
the speaker, in a higher key, 6 Edgar Warren of 
the story is my ; 'ancestor. Indeed, I am the first 
Warren who has ' crossed this,, threshold since that 
fatal night.’ 

‘ The wing was falling into decay ; but still it 
must have been a pleasant place in the summer- 
time ■ and in it were the suite of rooms set aside 
for the oldest son of the house from, time imme- 
morial. Since 1 that night, I don’t think any of 
us have set foot in the wing/ 
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4 It seems a pity to let such lovely old rooms 
lie idle, 5 mused Miss Wynne. ‘Though I can 
understand how little your great-grandfather 
cared for them. 5 

‘He cared a great deal more than people 
thought/ Ada replied. ‘ In spite of his apparent 
harshness and severity, he was very fond of his 
son, and bitterly disappointed by his dishonour- 
able conduct. He did not live very long after- 
wards, when Alice Secretan died ; and before his 
decease, he had the entrance to the west wing 
nailed up ; and not a soul has ever set foot in 
the building since his death.’ 

‘Well, that’s a strange way of showing grief/ 
Warren exclaimed irreverently. — ‘ And what 
about Clive, the young son and heir 1 ’ 

‘He was taken in good hands, and the estate 
carefully nursed during his long minority — a 
fortunate thing for us, as it turned out after- 
wards. He married at twenty-one that foreign- 
looking lady who hangs up over the staircase 
there ; and broke his neck at twenty -three over 
some foolish wager, just in time to save every- 
thing from utter ruin; and/ concluded the fair 
narrator candidly, ‘that is really the reason 
why the west wing has never been restored to 
its pristine glory.’ 

■ ‘In that case, Mr Secretan has no foolish— 
that is, no reverence for his ancestor’s strange 
taste,’ Warren remarked. ‘If your grandfather 
had not been a friend of “the first gentleman in 
j Europe,” that part of Woodside would have been 
i restored long ago ! Would he mind some of us 
exploring it ? ’ 

The questioner, at some one’s instigation, 

| emptied a bucket of pine-knots on the sullen 
wood-ashes, and roused up a ruddy blaze, roar- 
I ing and spluttering up the wide open chimney. 
Rugs and chairs were brought closer round, and 
a little gipsy table set in the midst. A solemn ] 
footman deposited a tray containing gleaming j 
silver and fragile china on the wieker-stand, ! 
and vanished Eor a time at least, the spell j 
! east over them all by the legend was broken, j 
and a babel of nimble tongues broke loose. 
Warren raised himself with a great show of 
reluctance from his shadowy retreat and stood 
waiting at Ada Secretan’s right hand ; for at 
these cosy afternoon teas they had voted the 
presence of servants a restraint, and the feeling 
in favour of self-help was unanimous and vol- 
untary, Presently, when every fair one had | 
been supplied according to her needs, the drama- 1 
tist drew a chair closer to the youthful chatelaine’s j 
side, speaking in a low key. ‘ You don’t know | 
how your little romance has interested me/ said 
he, ‘especially the recollection of my ancestor, 
Edgar Warren. Talk about having no poetry 
in real life, with a Haunted Chamber, and a 
mysterious mansion sealed and haired for nearly 
sixty years ! Miss Secretan, I must have a ramble 
through these rooms, if I commit burglary to 
doit/ . 

‘So far as. that goes, I do not see why all of 
us should not go. It will certainly have the 
merit of being a novel Christmas amusement/ 

‘Then you really think Mr Secretan will 
consent V 

‘Consent to what 1 5 cried a voice behind, 
bringing with the owner a gust of cold moist 
air and a general sense of snow and discomfort, — 


‘ What is the last mad scheme I am to consent 
to, eh ! pussy V 

Warren looked up with serio-comic disgust 
into Mr SecretaiTs face, or at least as much as 
could be seen of it under a shooting- cap with 
the flaps carefully tied under the ears, and a 
mackintosh from foot to collar, A little snow 
collected on his boots and gaiters melted in the 
warmer atmosphere, and trickled across the 
polished oak floor, 

‘You have been sitting over the fire, you lazy 
young people, till you are all of you half asleep. 

If you really won’t have lamps, ring for some 
more wood, so that I can see where the mis- 
chievous ones are/ 

Warren rang the bell, and politely offered to 
relieve his host of hat and coat ; an offer declined 
at once, on the plea of more outdoor work to be 
done. As the latter still lingered, Warren 
hastened to press his request, 

‘ Of course, if you like to run wild amongst the 
dust and black beetles, I have no objection/ said 
the cheery Squire. ‘ It will do the place no harm 
to have a little air let in. Only, don’t get fright- 
ening any of my pretty visitors ; I want nothing 
but Christmas roses here on Christmas morning/ 

‘ The thing is done i ’ cried Warren, theatrically, 
as the outer door banged behind the Squire. 

‘ Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, the 
mystic west wing is about to be reopened, after 
an interlude of sixty years’-^ 

But any further declamation was checked by a 
violent ring at the hall bell; a throwing open of 
doors, and the entry of three people: one an 
elegant-looking girl, draped and shawled; the 
second, a tall military figure ; and lastly, a young 
man in a rough tweed ulster— none other than 
Walter Secretan of Woodside Manor and Pump 
Court, Temple ; and the before-mentioned Colonel 
Lucas, and Miss Edith Lucas, his daughter. 

Warren stopped in the midst of his florid utter- 
ance, and would have come forward, hut that lie 
felt a hand laid upon his arm. Looking down, 
he saw an old man bearing some logs of wood, 
a bent decrepit man, with heavy overhanging 
brows, and dark, evil-looking eyes. Somewhat 
surprised, he would have asked the meaning 
of this strange conduct, save that the; ancient 
servitor held up a warning . hand, and said : 

‘ Sixty years, you say— ay, sixty sorrowful, bitter 
years. — And you would * come, another of your 
hated race, prying into family secrets.— Listen to 
me, sir ; take an old man’s advice, and keep away 
from yonder wing, or your life, perhaps more 
than that, will pay the forfeit/ And so saying, 
he was gone. 

It was later in the evening before the aston- 
ished hearer found an opportunity of discovering 
the identity of his strange friend. Without dis- j 
closing what he had heard, he drew Walter j 
Secretan out somewhat cautious^. That gentle- 
man was tying his white cravat at the time, a 
matter just then of more importance to him 
than anything so mundane as a family servant. 

‘ That 3 Oh, that old fellow was my great-grand- 
father’s valet— Silas Brookes, who went on that 
mad excursion you have heard of. | An excellent 
servant in his day, but getting a little imbecile, 
you understand/ ’ 

: Warren did understand-, and held his peace. ; 
But all. the same he felt that the words he had 
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heard were the outcome of neither imbecility ncm 
madness. Was he hiding some dark secret, or was 
it merely rancorous hatred ol a Warren that 
dictated the outburst of bitter spleen '2 

<ON GUARD* AT THE OPERA. 

, Sons who -visit Go vent Garden during the Royal 
Italian Opera season may be surprised to notice 
that the theatre is under the protection of a 
military guard ; for provincial theatre-goers at 
least are certainly unaccustomed to find their 
places of amusement surrounded by a cordon of 
sentinels. The occasional presence of an armed 
party at the opera-house, however, may be regarded 
as an instance of the survival of old customs in 
the metropolis. Just as a stealthy glance into a 
Whitehall sentry-box, where the words 4 Tylt 
Guard 3 are inscribed on the suspended board of 
£ orders, 5 suggests the period when a veritable tilt- 
yard occupied part of the site of the present 
Horse Guards, so tlie sentries in the Covent 
Garden piazzas remind one of the times when 
playhouse tumults were not by any means excep- 
tional occurrences. 

Though the opera guard is now chiefly, per- 
haps, for ornamental purposes, it is not necessary 
to carry a retrospect beyond the beginning of the 
century to discover that its duties were originally 
no sinecure. For example, when the appearances 
of Mac ready were causing an extraordinary degree 
of popular excitement, the streets in the vicinity of 
Covent Garden became blocked by a vast crowd ; 
and what contemporary accounts term a 4 terrible 
catastrophe 5 Was only averted by the intervention 
. of a largely reinforced guard. Again, in 1818, the 
members of the guard and a disorderly audience 
came into actual collision— -the struggle, curiously 
enough, taking place on the stage, and the result 
being that the guardsmen were disarmed, and 
their 4 firelocks’ thrown into the orchestra. . • 

In those times, the guard was probably much 
more numerous than now, when it consists of a 
sergeant, corporal, drummer, and twelve private 
soldiers. The party only proceeds to the theatre 
on special occasions — when royal personages are 
to form a portion of the audience. Orders are 
sent to the regiment furnishing the “public duties’ 

■ to provide the 4 opera,* 5 and sometimes these 
instructions are very late in arriving, to the con- 

. fusion of the company sergeants-in-waiting, whose 
‘ men, if not ‘warned’ early in the day, are apt to 
be out of barracks on their own pleasure, , Accord- 
ingly, on receipt of a late order of this kind, the 
eerg'eants-in- waiting may be seen rushing from 
one barrack-room to another, crying out, 4 Best 
clothing for opera 1 ’ and 5 warning 3 the first men 
they can find, quite irrespective of the duty-roster, 
which the circumstances render useless. 

By seven o’clock the little party has 4 formed 
up/ with the drummer-boy on the rigid, and two ' 
or three c men in readiness 3 at mine distance on 
. the left. These men, as their designation implies, 
are. 4 in readiness 5 to replace any members of the 

■ guard who, from being improperly equipped, or 
other causes, may happen to be lisqualified for 
going on duty. A stall-sergeant proceeds to in- 


& few momenta; and afterwards. . 
opens the ranks. At this juncture, two men, 




wearing beards, may be observed to approach 
carrying between them a wooden coal-tray : this 
contains the ammunition, of which ten rounds, 
sowed up in coarse canvas, are supplied to each 
soldier with the exception of the drummer, who 
is merely armed with a short sword. When the 
ball-bags have been securely buttoned up, the 
pioneers with the coal-tray retire, the drummer 
swings his instrument on his backh and the guard 
is inarched oil 

When he has: arrived with his “command 1 
at Covent Garden, the sergeant 4 numbers off 5 
the men. Then he proceeds to “take over’ the 
guardroom and its contents. There is no “old 
guard 5 to relieve ; for the opera guard only 
remains on duty till the conclusion of the per- 
formance in the theatre. The guardroom diners 
materially from most apartments of the kind, 
and, indeed, its furniture, though far from luxu- 
rious, presents an agreeable contrast to the ordi- 
nary guard-bed and trestle-tables, which one 
expects to see in such places. In fact, were it 
not for the rifle-rack and the inevitable Board, 
of Orders hanging over the fireplace, it would 
be difficult to guess to what purposes the room 
is devoted. Besides the above-mentioned essen- 
tial articles, it is simply furnished with a table, 
an armchair for the commandant, and a number 
of what may be styled “kitchen’ chairs for the 
other members of the guard. 

Having enjoined his men to divest themselves 
of the more cumbrous portion of their accoutre- 
ments, the sergeant 4 falls in ’ the first relief ; 
and his satellite, the corporal, straightway posts 
a “double’ sentry at the doorway by which the 
expected royal party will enter the theatre. Sub- 
sequently, he places two single sentinels in other 
positions. Then the corporal returns to the guard- 
room, puts his piece in the rack, and begins to 
make out the roll of the guard, using his bayonet 
by way of a ruler. While he is so employed, 
the men off sentry and sitting in the guardroom 
begin- to, look anxiously at the sergeant ; they 
appear to be inclined to make some request, but 
no one is bold enough to take the initiative. 
The corporal, however, noticing the situation, 
musters up courage, and hints to his superior 
officer that he may as well go to “draw the 
pay.’ This reminds ns to mention, in passing, 
that the opera guard receives extra pay from 
the theatrical authorities. Accordingly, the ser- 
geant disappears for a few minutes, and returns 
bearing a small money-bag. Before he has time 
to inspect the contents of this, the hoarse call 
of 4 Guard, turn out 1 3 causes the men to seize 
their rifles, and the corpora! to throw down his 
pen and fix his bayonet. Rushing out into the 
street, the: soldiers make their way through a 
crowd to form up in proper array on the opposite 
side, where arms are hastily 1 shouldered/ - A 
close carriage drives up, arms are “presented/ 
the royal party enter the theatre, and the guard 
£ turns’ in/ 

The sergeant now empties the contents of the 
money-bag upon the table. Selecting three sjxil*. 
lings, he places these in his pouch, already occu- 
pied by the ten rounds of ball-cartridge. , Then 
he hands the corporal a florin, and to each of 
the other men he gives one-and-sixpence. The 
drummer-boy now asks the corpora! for a slip 
of. paper, and takes down what: each, man desires 
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for supper. While lie has gone out in search 
of the constituents of this meal, the soldiers pro- 
duce table-knives, which they have conveyed 
foil guard ■ in a manner that might amuse a 
civilian observer. One man, for instance, takes 
off his bearskin cap : he has his knife fixed in 
the basket-work which supports the interior of 
this form of headdress. Another, opening his 
valise, finds a knife and fork inside a boot. A 
third, having been somewhat abruptly detailed 
for ‘opera/ has thrust a knife amid the folds 
of his greatcoat Before very long, the drummer 
enters the guardroom, having with him a basket 
of provisions, and a large v essel containing beer, 
of which each man on guard is entitled to two 
pints. AVhen the supper has been discussed, the 
sergeant calls for ‘two men for patrols/ and 
marches off to visit the sentries, whom he shortly 
afterwards relieves, giving each his eighteenpence 
as they arrive in the guardroom. 

The sentries ‘on opera 5 are provided with 
neither sentry-boxes, watchcoats, nor order-boards. 
Their ‘orders 5 are of a general nature ; and as 
they are all under cover^ watchcoats, and espe- 
cially sentry-boxes, would be superfluous. The 
‘double 5 sentry on what is considered the most 
important post has already been alluded to. One 
of the single men is placed under the piazzas ; 
his instructions chiefly relate to keeping at a 
proper distance the gamin class of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are frequently disposed to be intru- 
sive. But in this duty the soldier is ably seconded 
by the policeman, who inspires a considerably 
greater degree of fear than the armed representa- 
tive of authority. The remaining sentry mounts 
duty within the theatre, marching up and down 
a kind of corridor in a * smart and soldierlike 
manner . 5 His function may be regarded as being ! 
purely of an ornamental nature, unless, perhaps, 
in the event of lire, when he is instructed to 
‘alarm the guard . 5 As the guard only continues 
for three or four hours at the theatre, the amount 
of ‘sentry-go ’ which falls to the lot of the men 
cannot be considered severe. Bach soldier remains 
on sentry .about an hour ; and in addition to ] 
this, he may have to go once on ‘patrols/ a 
duty occupying some live minutes:- • i 

As the time draws near for the conclusion of j 
the performance, the sergeant reminds all eon- ; 
cerned to be ready to turn-out at a moment’s 
notice. The men place their rifles within easy 
j. reach, and pass the interval in stowing away 
| their table-knives and adjusting their equipments 
| to ‘ go off . 5 Boon the cry of ‘ Guard, turn out ! 5 
| is heard, When arms have been presented to 
the royal party, the commander of the guard 
gives the order, ‘On with your valises/ an order 
which is obeyed with great alacrity ; and in a 
few minutes the party lias commenced: its . tome- . 
-ward march. : ■ 

■ When the opera guard has come pretty near the 
the drummer runs on in front, calling 
at the top of his voice, ‘Gate l 5 After this has 
been repeated by the sentry of the barrack-guard, 
the corporal of that body appears with a~ large 
| bunch of keys, and in a somewhat sleepy manner 
[ unlocks the gate. The ‘opera 5 now marches to 
| the spot where it was arrayed for duty in the 
1 evening, and is there halted. Two figures advance 
through the darkness, bearing a coal-tray, in 
! which the soldiers place their ammunition-. And 


almost before the echo of the stentorian com- 
mand, ‘Dismiss ! 5 has died away, the men of the 
opera guard have disappeared into their barrack- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a month later, one of those chill, drizzling 
November days when London, both urban and 
suburban, looks more dreary and soul-depressing 
than at any other time. Matters with Matthew 
Boding had gone on from bad to worse. At 
Chesterfield Villa, there were two men in posses- 
sion — where an inventory of every article it 
contained had already been taken — one of whom 
made himself at home in the servants’ offices ; 
while the other sat in state in the gorgeous back 
drawing-room, turning over some of the gilt-edged 
volumes with languid interest, and refreshing 
himself copiously at frequent intervals from a 
can of beer at his elbow. The servants were 
scandalised, and would have resigned in a body 
had not their wages been so much in arrear. 
Horses and carriages had been sent back to the 
people from whom they had been bought, but 
not paid for, so as to enable tlie best to be made 
of a bad bargain. Mr Coding’s balance at his 
banker’s had dwindled to the smallest amount 
compatible with a balance at all ; in ten days’ 
time, acceptances to the tune of seven thousand 
pounds would fall due, which, so far, he saw no 
possibility of meeting. 

At this time lie had not lef t home for upwards 
of a week. A bad sore throat had laid him up 
for two or three days ; but after he had got 
better, he evinced no desire to go near the City. 

‘ What good can I do if I go ‘I None/ lie said 
a hundred times bitterly to himself. For the 
past three months his life had been one incessant 
slow torture, and now the time had come when 
he could bear it no longer. He looked fully ten. 
years older than he had looked six months pre- 
viously— a man gray, worn, haggard, and pre- 
maturely old. Grigson came and went between 
Throgmorton' Street and the villa once a day 
always, sometimes twice. Bunker, meanwhile, 
had been transferred from the Bankside office to 
the City. It was necessary that some one should 
be on the spot to answer the^mumeriJus^eailerSj'- 
friendly and unfriendly, But for the most part 
pertaining to the latter category, all of whom 
wanted to see Mr Boding in person. For these | 
people, Peter had; but one answer. Mr Boding, j 
lie told them, was away on the continent, engaged j 
in negotiations of the utmost importance with an | 
eminent foreign firm, and it was quite ; uncertain 
when he would be back. Peter believed, im- 
plicitly what he thus stated to be a fact— Grigson 
had assured him that it was so ; for no power 
on earth would have induced him wittingly to 
become the mouthpiece of a lie ;:- and. so evident 
was the old clerk’s air of sincerity and good faith, 

; that many people went away believing fully what 
i he had told them; but others there were who 
I laughed in his face, and asked him what he took 
them for, and muttered anathemas, not loud but 
deep, on the head ■ of the man whose honeyed 
phrases and golden promises had led them on so 
pleasantly to their undoing. 
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Many ’women there are— -more women than 
men, perhaps— who accept the inevitable, if not 
exactly with cheerfulness, yet with a quiet phi- 
losophy all their own ; who, knowing that what 
can’t be cured must be endured, yield themselves 
to the endurance part with the best grace possible 
under the circumstances. But of these women 
Mrs Boding was not one. Bather did she pertain 
to that numerous class who regard any misfortune 
which may befall themselves as a sort of personal 
affront on the part of providence, while quite 
ready to concede that their neighbours deserve 
whatever may fall to their lot out of the same 
doleful cornucopia. Travellers tell of certain 
tribes of aborigines who, when their prayers are 
not answered, or are answered backward, hack or 
otherwise maltreat the. wooden fetich to which 
they have been offering their supplications only 
a little while before, in order to show their dis- 
pleasure at being so scurvily treated, Had Mrs 
Boding belonged to any such tribe of idolaters, 
she would certainly have done as they did. 

When the blow first fell, she wept till she could 
weep no more; after that, she passed nearly all 
her time in the little boudoir which had been 
fitted up for her special use. Here, with the 
room half -darkened, she lay on a couch hour 
after hour in a sort of sullen torpor, rarely 
speaking to any one, and so evidently desirous 
that no one should speak to her, that for the 
most part she was left to eat her heart out in 
silence and alone. She showed no interest or 
concern in whatever might be going on in the 
house. Now that all the pleasant things of life, 
or such as had been so to her, were slipping from 
her grasp, she felt as if there was nothing left 
worth living for. 'When her child ventured to 
go neaT her— for when he saw that she was in 
trouble, he remembered nothing except that she 
was his mother — she would weary of his presence 
in the course of a few minutes and dismiss him 
abruptly. Then would Freddy take his little 
troubles to Mary, and find comfort there. 

Grandad could scarcely fail to be aware that 
matters at the villa were not altogether as they 
should he ; hut, whatever he might see or hear, 
lie kept the knowledge to himself, and went to 
' and fro in his usual cheery, unruffled way, like 
a man who has put aside life’s cares and anxieties 
for ever.. When he heard tliat his son was indis- 
posed and obliged to remain indoors, he sought 
Mrs Boding, and told her that, should Matthew 
feel dull for want of company, he, Grandad, 
would willing him for an hour or two 

a day till he should be able to get about again. 
But Mrs Boding scouted the , idea. What her 
husband needed, she told him, was absolute rest 
and quiet ; and : company, even* the entertaining 
company of Mr Boding, senior— this with a little 
curl of the lip— would only tend to make him 
worse instead of better. Besides which, although 
he was at home, he still had his correspondence 
and other matters to attend to. 

Grandad bowed his head in mild assent, and 
thereafter contented himself with an inquiry each 
naorning as to the state of his son’s health; On 
.this November afternoon to which we have' 
I ;,|xdW' come, - Matthew Boding sat shut up alone 
in his room, an elbow resting on either arm of 
his chair, listening to the moaning or the wind 


trickle one by one down the window. He heard 
the wind and lie watched the raindrops, but 
without any conscious effort on his part ; they 
had no share in his thoughts, but served merely 
as an appropriate setting or framework for them. 
All within him was dark and dreary; all without 
was the same ; nature seemed to chime in with 
his mood. He experienced a vague sense of 
congruity without being definitely conscious 
thereof. 

Now and then his eyes turned and glanced at 
the clock on the chimney-piece. There were 
letters he ought to have written, but he did not 
write them ; there were papers he ought to have 
looked over, but he heeded them not ; he could 
do nothing but wait, wait, wait till the fingers of 
the clock should point to the hour of four. After 
that, any moment might bring him the telegram 
which would announce to him either that he was 
hopelessly and irretrievably ruined, or else that 
there was still a final loophole of escape open to 
him. One last throw was left him in the 
desperate game lie had been playing with For- 
tune for Ms opponent. Should the bill of the 
Burnside and Hilsden Extension Bail way pass 
triumphantly through Committee this afternoon, 
as he had fair reason to hope it would, then on 
the morrow the shares would go up like wildfire, 
and he might even yet be saved. The bill in 
question was only a very little bill in itself, but 
a furious battle was being waged over it by two 
great Companies, and to that fact it owed its 
importance as a speculative medium in the share 
market. 

The original Burnside and Hilsden Bailway 
was a short local line some thirty miles in length, 
connecting the two places in question, both of 
which were fourth-rate country towns of little 
importance either commercially or otherwise. A 
short branch of five miles connected the Burnside 
end of the line with the main line of the South 
Northern Bail way, and thus opened up the world 
at large to a district which till then had been 
secluded among wild fells and desolate moors. 
It had been an article of faith with the promoters 
of the little line, and for years after it was opened, 
that some day the South Northern would feel 
impelled to buy it up — of course at a guaranteed 
percentage of interest — and assimilate it into its 
own huge system, as it had assimilated so many 
petty local lines already. But, so far, the big line 
had turned a deaf ear to the blandishments of 
its small neighbour, which, in prosperous years, 
had never succeeded in paying its shareholders 
more than an infinitesimal dividend, and in bad 
years had paid them nothing. So matters had 
seemed destined to go on for ever. - 

But one aborning there appeared in the Ttmes 
and other papers a lengthy prospectus of the pro- 
posed ‘Burnside and Hilsden Extension B ail w ay d 
The world— or rather that section of it which 
interests itself in such matters— was struck with 
surprise. So carefully had the secret been kept, 
that, the day' before the prospectus appeared, the 
Burnside shares ; had been quoted at forty-five: 
below: par, which was the figure round which 
they had fluctuated, with only slight degrees of 
variability, for several years past. Now, how-* 
ever, they went up with a bound, till, in the 
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there was nothing left for them to buy, a great 
proportion of the stock having been bought up 
by a certain clique who had been in the secret 
ail along. After standing at par or thereabouts 
for a short time, the Burnside shares began to 
decline, find several of the more cautious school 
of speculators, content with the profit they had 
already netted, took alarm, and became as eager 
to sell as a little while ago they had been to buy ; 
for the great East Western line, the most formid- 
able of opponents, had announced its intention of 
fighting the proposed bill tooth and nail, and of 
throwing all the weight of its vast influence into 
the scale, in order to have it defeated in Com- 
mittee. At the same time, it was well known 
that the South Northern would do all that lay 
in its power to promote the passage of the bill 
It. was to be a contest of giants. 

Well might the East Western buckle on its 
armour for the forthcoming fray. What the 
audacious Extension Bill proposed to do was 
nothing less than, by means or tunnel and cut- 
ting, to pierce the wastes of high-swelling moor- 
land which stretched far and wide at the back 
of Hilsden, and so, by effecting a junction -with 
the main line of the East Western at a point some 
score miles further north, and obtaining running 
powers over it for the remainder of the distance, 
secure access to the great and fast-increasing 
manufacturing town of Bellhampton, of the 
carrying-trade of which the East Western had 
till now had nearly the sole monopoly. By 
means of this extension, the hitherto stagnant 
■ little Burnside and Hilsden line would become 
an important link in a new through-route to 
| London and the south, albeit the route in 
I question would he somewhat of a roundabout 
■one. # 

Matthew Boding had bought heavily when the 
shares stood a trifle below par, in the full belief 
that the bill could scarcely fail to pass, in which 
case the shares would go up again faster than 
quicksilver after a storm. 

All week had the battle been raging before a 
Parliamentary Gommitteej and to-day it was 
expected that the all-important decision would 
be given ; therefore was it that Matthew Boding 
glanced often at the clock. 

One after another the slow minutes dragged 
themselves away till four o’clock had come and 
gone. Then Matthew opened the door a little way 
and sat listening for the double knock which 
might come at any moment. It had been arranged 
that Grigson should telegraph from Westminster 
the moment the result was known, and follow up 
the message in person as quickly as possible. 

At length the long-expected summons came. 
A moment later the telegram was brought him, 
but he forbore to open it till the servant had left 
the room. Then he tore it open with fingers that 
trembled like those of a man stricken with palsy. 
The message consisted of three words only, but 
three words that were pregnant with . a terrible 
significance to him who read them — 4 Bill thrown 
out/ That was all, but it was enough. The tele- 

f ram dropped from his nerveless fingers. He sank 
aek in his chair, and pressed his . hands to ■ his 
heart, as though something were stifling him. ILis 
last reed was broken. His last hope strangled. 
How that he knew the worst, now that he knew 
nothing could save him, the tension of his nerves, 


which of late had goaded him almost to madness, 
suddenly gave way. A dull, lethargic apathy 
began to steal over him. Nothing could matter 
now ,* the blow had fallen ; he had drunk the, cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. 

The afternoon waned and darkened j, a servant 
came in with a lighted lamp and drew the cur- 
tains ; but Matthew neither stirred nor looked up. 
Grigson had not yet arrived, but that mattered 
little ; he wanted to listen to no details ; the one 
huge, indisputable fact overshadowed all^ else. 
By-and-by there came a tap at the door, which, if 
Matthew Boding heard it, he did not heed ; then 
the door was opened and Buff Boding entered. 
After closing the door, he stood for a moment or 
two, as if in doubt, and then went slowly forward. 
Then Matthew looked up, and the eyes of father 
and son met. Never had Buff been so shocked at 
anything as he was now at the changed appear- 
ance of his father, whom he had not seen for 
nearly two years. He felt a choking sensation in 
his throat, and he crushed back his rising tears 
as lie drew near and held out his hand. ‘Father, 

I heard to-day for the first time that you are in 
trouble,’ he said. M have come to see whether I 
can be of any use to you/ 

Matthew let his nerveless hand rest for a moment 
or two between the young man’s warm palms ; 
then he said : ‘It’s very kind of you to come, 
Buff. Not that you can be of any use — nobody 
can be that— still, it ’s kind. But sit down, won’t 
you? What a beastly day it is!’ He evinced 
not the slightest surprise at his son’s unexpected 
appearance. It may be that, for the time being, 

| lie had lost the faculty of feeling surprised^ at 
anything. He sat staring stonily into the lire, 
taking no further heed of his son’s presence. 
Buff was at a loss what to say or do; neverthe- 
less, lie determined to stay on, for there was a 
look in his father’s face— the look of a limited 
animal brought to bay and grown desperate— 
which rendered him vaguely uneasy. He wished 
Grandad were there ; it seemed strange that lie 
was not ; but he had left the house some hours 
ago* and no oiie seemed to know when he Would 
return.:. /:■ 

* This h as been a terrible business, Buff,’ said 
Matthew at length, rousing himself with a deep j 
sigh, but without turning lus gaze from the fire— 

‘ a terrible business, from beginning to end. I *m 
glad the end has come. I think I shall sleep 
soundly to-night, which is more than I ’ve done 
for the last three months/ 

‘Is there no hope— no possibility of escape 
from this dreadful tangle ? ’ 

‘None, 1 answered his father laconically — ‘none/ 

A minute later there came a ring at the front 
door, and presently Grigson came hurrying in. 
He stared at Buff, . whom he had never seen 
before, as though wondering who he^ was, and 
what had brought him there at such a time. 

‘ You got my telegram, sir,: informing you of 
the result V he said. Mr Boding merely nodded 
assent. ‘ It came on most of us like a tliimder- 
elap , 7 went on M & of 
course, after Merryfleld’s speech on tire other side,-, 
which vms Certainly : a:' masterpiece, some of 

U3 

‘ Spare xm; broke in Mr 

Boding. ‘ The. result is enough. — Yon know what 
it means, ehV he added, turning sharply on him. 
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The latter looked very grave, but did not 
r answer. 

It means ruin, Grigson— ruin absolute and 
irrevocable/ 

‘Pm deeply grieved to hear you say so, sir ; 
but I sincerely trust matters are not quite so 
bad a,s tli at.’ 

‘They could not be worse ; that would be 
impossible/ Bo he spoke, little dreaming what 
a lew hours would bring forth. 

‘ I will not detain you now/ he continued 
after a short silence. ‘But be here in good time 
in the morning. There are a lot of papers you 
and I must go through to-morrow. 5 He turned 
and held out his hand — a thing he had never 
done to Grigson before. The young man pressed 
it; respectfully, bending over it a little as he did 
so ; then, with a brief ‘Good-night, sir/ he took 
up his hat and went. 

‘ The Pater seems to set a lot of store by that 
fellow/ muttered Ruff under his breath ; ‘but, 
for all that, there’s something in his face I 
don’t half like. What shifty, flickering eyes he 
has j and what a cruel, whitedipped mouth, which 
his thin moustache only half serves to hide ! 
I should like the job of painting his portrait. 
It seems to me that I could bring out on the 
canvas the hidden soul of the fellow after a 
fashion which might possibly startle some of his 
best friends/ 

WILD TRIBES OE PATAGONIA. 

By the ordinary inhabitants of Europe, a good 
deal remains to be learned regarding the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Except by a few persons 
. specially interested in the country, little is known 
concerning it, even by those of more than average 
intelligence. Seldom does its name occur in our 
newspaper columns ; topographical accounts of 
it in ordinary geographical manuals are meagre, 
and often in correct; while any reference to the 
country in common conversation brings out a 
blank look which indicates the absence of any 
well-defined ideas . about the country or its in- 
habitants. Yet it is a country of great present 
interest and much prospective importance. Its 
geographical extent is enormous. Extending over 
nearly thirty-five degrees of latitude and twenty 
of longitude, it has an area of one million, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand square miles, 
or a superficies six times that of Germany, 
‘Prance, or Spain, and ten times that of Italy or 
Great Britain and Ireland. At the close of 1882, 
the population was estimated at three million 
twenty-six thousand, of whom three hundred and 
sixty-three .thousand seven hundred and forty- 
five were foreigners, chiefly Italians, French, 
Spaniards, Germans, and English, the remainder 
being Argentines— a mixed race descended from 
early settlers -together with various tribes of 
wild Indians, to "be found chiefly in the great 
territory of Patagonia, 

, '-The capabilities of the country are prodigious. 
Supposing the soil to possess, on the average, 
?hc ‘same capacity for producing food, and the 
l*W*P*( f|t earth to. contain raw g material 

are really match' 


greater — there is still room enough for two hun- 
dred and seventy millions of additional popula- 
tion, who could live in greater comfort than 
the average inhabitant of the Old World. In its 
central latitudes, the climate of the Argentine 
Republic is comparable to the finest parts of 
Europe. It is milder in winter, but rather 
hotter in summer, than the climate of Italy. No- 
where in the country is it either completely 
continental or purely maritime ; it is rather a 
medium between the two, and is of the char- 
acter best adapted both for the health of man 
and the productiveness of the soil. 

Patagonia, the southern portion of this great 
country, is a region of vast solitudes, thinly 
dotted with the huts of Indians, and pastured 
by wild animals, including the guanaco, the 
ostrich, and other useful creatures. It is a land 
of romance, much of it still unexplored, and 
affording scope for tales with any amount of 
poetic embellishment/ Exploration of the coun- 
try is progressing ; and in occasional records; of 
discovery is contained much valuable information. 
Among recent explorers, one of the most dis- 
tinguished is Senor Ramon Lista, a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences in the Re- 
public, who has lately published in the Spanish 
language, at Buenos Ayres, a volume containing 
some account of his discoveries. 

Part of this interesting volume is occupied 
with a description of the" Tehuelehes, a tribe of 
Indians, noticed by former travellers, but really 
not known with any distinctness till the publica- 
tion of this volume. Specimens of the confused 
I and contradictory statements previously current 
; are furnished by Senor . Lista. On the subject 
of their stature the most opposite opinions have 
been published about the Teliuelches, P i ga- 
le th a long ago described them as giants, saying, 
‘these men are so large that our head scarcely 
reaches to their waist 5 ; On the other hand, in 
the account of Magellan’s voyage, published in 
1557, the Patagonians are described as two or 
three hand breadths in height— a handbreadth 
extending from the end ,of the thumb to the 
tip of the little finger extended. In the voyage 
of Jofre Loaisa (1525-1526), published by Oviedo, 
it is said ‘the men are three hand breadths in 
height, and the women of equal stature/ In the 
account of Drake’s voyage, published in 1578, 
the exaggerations of Pi gate th a and Oviedo were 
for the first time contradicted ; but Argensada, 
in his history of the conquest of the Moluccas, 
quoting the opinion of Sarmiento of Gamboa, In 
1579, describes them as nine feet in height. No 
notice of their stature was given in the published 
accounts of the voyages of Cavendish, the in- 
ference from which, is that nothing, remarkable 
| was observed. Richard Hawkins, in 1593, con- 
sidered them to be real giants and in 1599, 

. Oliviero de Noart described them as 'men of 
lofty stature. Commodore, Byron, who cruised in 
the' Strait of Magell in in 1764 y ith the Buns 
Dolphin -and Tamar , described the Patagonians 
as not only men of high stature but" actual 
giants. In’ 1787, Captain Wallis, who likewise 
passed the Strait, saw those ‘giants/ but said 
the majority of them were scarcely five feet six 
inches- in height. The naturalist- D’Orbigny, 
who took some measurements among the Indians 
of the Rio. Negro, has placed their average height; 
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at five feet nine inches. The explorer Musters 
mates them six feet high. The two last-named 
authors are considered by Li.sfca to have come 
nearest the truth. Seven of the Tehnelehes, 
whom he had personally measured, gave an 
average of six feet two inches. The Indian 
Hawke measured little more than six feet three 
inches, and was the tallest man known to him. 
The chief Oikeke measured more or less about 
the same. The women are not so tall as the 
men ; but their exact measurement he could not 
give, as they would not. allow it to be taken. 

| The Telmelches, therefore, are regarded by Sailor 
I Lisfca as the tallest men in the world. They 
are often strong, with feet comparatively small, 
thick heads, hair black and long, eyes black, 
large, and a little oblique, as among the Chinese 
and the /Kassequers ; the face oval," the forehead 
convex, the nose aquiline, the month, large, and 
the lips thick. 

Among Indians without any mixture of 
European blood, it is not rare to see the upper 
teeth worn to the root through mastication ; but 
they are almost never decayed. This is one of 
their most remarkable ethnological characteristics, 
and is common to nearly all "races of indigenous 
Americans. The same feature has been observed 
in tbe prehistoric skulls of Minnanes, Puelches, 
and Tehnelehes, in Senor Lisin’s anthropological 
collection. This phenomenon has engaged the 
attention of naturalists, but no rational expla- 
nation has been obtained. The distinguished 
naturalist, Dr. Lacerda, observed the perfection of 
teeth and the absence of decay in races indigenous 
to Brazil. Among a multitude of skulls which 
form the collection in the museum of Buenos 
Ayres, only one has been observed with any 
appearance of decay, which had resulted in per- ! 
{oration in an upper tooth. This cannot be 
explained by the nature or quality of the food 
consumed ; and it is all the more extraordinary 
because the partial destruction of the upper teeth 
would naturally predispose to the decay of those 
Mow. 

The colour of the Telmelches varies In different ; 
individuals. Indians of pure race have a blackish 
olive colour, which becomes more marked with | 
the advance of years. In mixed breeds, there is ! 
observable a colour more clear, and like that of a 
European. This was conspicuous in a chief called I 
Osom Chingan, who described himself as the son j 
of an Indian woman and an inhabitant of Carmen 
of Patagonia. Osom Chingan measures about six I 
feet, and prides himself on having a very little 
moustache, which Indians in general have not, 
having only a growth of down oh the upper lip. 

The men are generally strong, and sometimes 
graceful; the women are robust, gracious, and of 
beautiful form; but, with advancing years, they 
become positively ugly in appearance. There is 
never seen among these Indians any one crooked, 
handless, or a cripple. 

The Telmelches are very indolent about the 
necessities of life, but display much activity in 
connection with their pleasures, especially dancing, 
gambling, and drinking. Dancing is with them 
an important occupation, to which they resort ill 
all the principal events of life. The passion for 
. play is very great- After a fit of drunkenness, 

| they 'Will sit round the fire and play for their 
| horses, their dogs, and even their arms* 



The dress of these Indians is very peculiar. 
The clothes of the men consist of a chiripd, made 
of cotton or woollen, a plaid of guanaco skin, and 
sometimes a shirt, with loose drawers half a yard 
wide at the foot, which they buy at Pinfca Arena, 
or in Carmen of Patagonia. They wear likewise 
a waistband decorated with silver, and a head- 
dress and boots made of horse-skin. The women 
usually wear a gown of woollen or cotton, without 
sleeves, which covers them from the shoulders to 
the ankles. At the top of this, in all seasons, is a 
cape of skin or of woollen cloth, which the rich 
women secure across the chest with a silver pin 
of ten or twelve centimetres in length. The other 
objects of decoration which make up the feminine 
dress consist of shining beads, hats made of straw, 
and silver earrings, which are worn likewise by 
men and boys. Both men and women paint their 
faces and their arms with ochre, sometimes black, 
which is said to protect the skin best from, the 
solar rays and the dryness of the atmosphere ; but 
chiefly red, which is most easily obtained. 

The Tehnelehes have a distinct language, which 
does not appear to have altered much for at least 
a century. Any little changes observable have 
arisen either from the change of conditions 
incident to all languages, from the sound of words 
as presented to the ear, or from the nationality of 
each, traveller who took note of the language. 
They have no system of writing, and their tradi- 
tions are very confused. Some old people say 
that in remote times their tribes consisted of 
many thousands ; but a great deluge which 
covered the whole low lands had caused the 
destruction of multitudes, and the few who 
remained saved themselves by ascending the 
higher grounds. This tradition is interesting, 
referring, as it obviously does, though vaguely, 
to a great flood which has at one time destroyed 
a great part of the existing fauna, They have no 
religions symbols or ceremonies ; but the custom 
of burying the dead in the position occupied by 
infants at the maternal bosom is thought to imply 
a belief in the dogma of the resurrection. They 
believe in the existence of a malignant spirit 
called Walichu, who alone causes all infirmities 
and misfortunes, and against whom they try to 
fortify themselves by means of sorcery. The 
1 Ohouka Doctor,’ to whom they resort, employs, 
for the alleviation of infi rmities, certain vegetable 
remedies ; but when these are not efficacious, 
efforts are directed to exorcise the evil spirit. 
With this object in view, they assemble the men 
and women of the tribe ; then they shout and 
strike the tent where the sick person is, with the. 
design, apparently, to frighten away the evil 
spirit Sometimes the parents or friends of the 
patient leap on horseback and gallop off at full 
speed, by which means they assure themselves j 
that the Waliehu is left far behind. 

The marriage ceremony among the Tehnelehes 
is very simple ; when a young man wishes -to 
marry, and has in view " any' desirable young 
woman, he decorates his person with Ms finest : 
clothes and with the best ornaments in his posses-* 
sion. Thus arrayed, lie seeks an interview with 
the father, mother, or otlier nearest relatives : of 
the damsel, to . 1 fee-';; 'bffeT*s,--'s6me dogs ; or 
; articles made of silver. Should his presents be 
accepted, the marriage is arranged and concluded* 

. The : newly, married couple- now live under the 
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same tent, where a ball is given on the clay alter 
the marriage. When night comes* the feast is 
concluded with a general round of drinking, if 
sufficient alcohol can be obtained. 

Both men and women among the Tehuelclies 
are great smokers. The pipes are made of wood, 
or stone, generally with silver or copper tubes, 
and are made by the people themselves. 

Though indolent in habit, they are great 
hunters, and have numerous packs of mongrel 
greyhounds, the usefulness of which is so much 
appreciated, that for a young and swift dog they 
will pay as much as sixty dollars (twelve pounds), 
■which maybe in silver or in estimated articles, 
such as feathers or rugs of guanaco skin. When 
these Indians are not occupied with the chase or 
in breaking horses, they pass the time in lying 
with their faces downward, or in making saddles, 
boleadoras, and whips, or spurs, which they make 
of hard wood. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

ANCIENT SYBARIS. 

Aim lovers of classic archaeology will be pleased 
to learn that the Italian government has decided 
upon granting funds for the exploration and 
examination, by carefully conducted excavations, 
of the site of the ancient and interesting city of 
Sybaris, which, as is commonly believed, owed 
its ultimate decay and downfall to the excessive 
luxury of its citizens. They were once a really 
brave anti warlike people, but degenerated into 
such effeminacy that they fell an easy prey to 
the inhabitants of the sister-town, Groton, the city 
of Pythagoras, by whom they were conquered, and 
the city utterly destroyed (b.c. 510) by turning 
the waters of the river Grathis so that they 
flowed over and covered the site. The city 
was situated in Lucania, in Italy, at the mouth 
of the river, on the Bay of Tarentum, the present 
Taranto, and was founded by a colony of Achseans. 
It soon became rich and powerful, and at one 
period had the command of four adjacent nations, 
of twenty- five important towns, and also of an 
army of three hundred thousand mem The 
circuit of the city walls is said to have been 
nearly seven miles in extent, and the immense 
suburbs covered a . space of eight miles along the 
banks of the Crathis, Though often destroyed, 
Sybaris always seemed to have the power of 
rising from her ruins, to be rebuilt, and to 
become as powerful as ever, until finally de- 
stroyed by the Orotouians. The site of the 
ancient city having been determined by the 
French archaeologist M..; Lenormant, no difficulty 
will arise on that head, and the excavations will 
be commenced shortly. A vast layer of earth, 
many feet in thickness, has accumulated over the 
ruins of. Sybaris during the space of .nearly two 
thousand four hundred years which have elapsed 
since its final destruction f and it is believed that 
■the exploration, of this mound of earth will be 
rewarded by the discovery of many objects of 
great interest, which perhaps may help to give a 
vivid picture of Hellenic manners, customs, and 
k lie at that far-off period. The site of the 

8 \m is situated near the railway station of 


B in the valley through which the river 


town, of Cassawo, 



situated on the western side of the Gulf of Taranto. 
The reports of the excavations will be anxiously 
looked for by all who feel an interest in this 
remarkable exploration, and it is to be hoped that 
the work will be carried out with energy, 

AN ECONOMICAL STEAM-BOILER. 

The announcement in the Times that a new 
steam-boiler had been patented, the use of which 
would effect an economy of upwards of forty per 
cent, in the consumption of coal, has been followed 
by the exhibition at Millwall of a new furnace 
and steam -generator, for which its inventor, Mr 
T. Lishman, claims even more surprising results. 
Its chief features appear to be the total consump- 
tion of smoke, and the utilisation of the heat pro- 
duced to the utmost possible extent before the 
gases are allowed to escape. A large number of 
gentlemen connected with shipping, engineering, 
and manufactures attended the inspection ; and 
at a subsequent gathering, at which Mr J. 0. 
Wakefield, of the ' firm of Inglis and Wakefield, 
Glasgow, presided, Mr Lishman explained the 
details of his invention, and stated that it had 
been practically tested at Sir William Armstrong’s 
Elswick works and elsewhere, in comparison with 
the ordinary steam-boiler ; and with a smaller con- 
sumption of fuel, had evaporated fourteen and 
three-quarter pounds of water for each pound of 
fuel consumed, as against an evaporation of eight 
pounds in the ordinary boiler. The general result 
of the tests was to show that the new apparatus 
would effect a saving of from fifty to seventy -five 
per cent, in the consumption of fuel, while its 
complete combustion of smoke would render 
chimney-shafts unnecessary.- It is intended to 
fit up one of the generators in Messrs Inglis and 
Wakefield’s works, and its practical working will 
be watched with the greatest interest. 


THE HEART SHALL FIND ITS EDEN YET. 

Full many a day which darkly dawns 
And shadows forth a world of cares, 

With sudden light grows clear and bright, 

And Noon a sun-gold crownlet wears. 

Thus shall it be with eyes tear- wet, 

The heart shall find its Eden yet. 

Gome shine or shade, come joy or woe, 

To cheer or sadden fleeting hours, 

A little while and life shall smile, 

And all the earth be decked with flowers. 

For all who on this weeping earth 
Grow old beneath the toil and pain, 

At night or noon, or late or soon, . 

Shall find the heart grow young again. 

The brightest hours are still to come, 

The fairest days, the noblest years ; 

For shining skies 'and sunny eyes 
Shall bid a long farewell to tears i 
Through Love’s bright gates wide open set, 

; The he^'Shall find its Eden yet. 

David R. Aiikeh* 

limited and Published by W. & R, Chambers, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh, 
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in the mornings, and the hills are hidden, a the richest plant-food, and exuding a wealth of 
wondrous silence everywhere — a change is going matter such as no science can supply. And all 
on, like a stream rising imperceptibly. There is this infinite and necessary labour accomplished 
a fresh touch of crispness in the air at nights ; and unseen, unaided, save by that instinct granted so 
occasionally, if you look towards the north-west, mercifully by the great Architect himself, 
you can feel a passing breath on your face, as if Are there voices in the gale, or is it that £ the 
some one had breathed upon it. Very late in the sightless couriers of the air’ fan the sleeping flame 
evenings, listening intently, there is a far-off of imagination 1 There is a steady roar in the 
sound, a moaning in the pines before the coming great wood, changed almost out of recognition 
storm. A gentle movement in the ivy ruffles every since yesterday, like the din of some great conflict, 
shining leaf, but only for a moment ere it has an angry boom high up in the rocking branches 
gone. Presently, there comes another rush, more beaten by the rain. There is no doubt of this 
violent than the last— a shower of leaves flutter majestic wrath, something awe-inspiring, almost 
in the air, a boom across the valley resembling a terrible, in its belching thunder. It comes rush- 
rushing wind in the sea- caves, a dash of cold spray ing past overhead with a swift motion, as of an 
upon the casement— then silence deep, insensate aerial squadron of cavalry sweeping on to a solid: 
as the grave. In your troubled dreams you seem phalanx of expectant soldiery ; the sharp shrill 
to hear the uneven din of conflict, the hollow screams might pass for a flight of bullets whirling 
thud of mighty rain ; and, as morning struggles by. But if there be no hidden message in the 
through, the mists have rolled away, a drenching, wind, we can read something in the hoarse 
blinding rain obscures the distant hills, the forest trumpet-calls — the victory of the gale in the 
has rocked before the gale— the Equinox has fight, renewed with the red rising of the sun,* a 
come. triumph over nature. First the ^ leaves turn to 

Under the dripping hedgerows next the covert glowing colours, then fall, and reveal branches 
side, a running stream fills every ditch, where the bare, like a useless fleet of ships in dock. We 
sodden leaves lie thickening before the wind, as can read in the dismal moan the tale of leaden 
they come down in whirling showers from the skies, where the heavenly sluices are drawn tip to 
elms, bare at the summit now, like a ship half the deluge ; of long bleak nights under the cold 
dismantled of her swelling canvas. On the slop- moon ; of the wind whistling mournfully outside 
ing lawn, but yesterday hard and smooth, small the casements, and the great wood lying under a 
heaps of earth arise where the worms have been white pall. Day by day the issue of the conflict 
at work ; countless leaves wedged in tiny crevices, becomes clearer, till the final consummation is' 
as if they had been planted there, seem to dis- attained. There is something inexpressibly sad 
appear before the observer^ eye, drawn down in the last shower of falling leaves, the last wild 
into a million subterranean passages, to fertilise wheel of the swallow as he poises his flashing 
next spring’s pasture. Every infinitesimal mound wings, and turns Iris sunny back to cold northern 
thrown up round the hare roots of the sward skies and the mad north-western gale, 
comes up to make a top-dressing, more nutritious The deep red fallow, where only yesterday the 
than the most life-giving manure, acting at the dry clods ground under foot like powder, holds, 
same time as a drain, Without a sound or sem- rain-water in the hollows; the plough has been 
blance of life visible, millions of earthworms in dragged out . from its bed of nettles and dock- 
this out-pasture toil on night and day, draining leaves under the hedge, its share pointed to the 
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furrows. Guiding the handles, a stalwart country- 
■ lounges along, with many a blithe whistle 
and droning admonition to Ms team, tearing up 
the earth into long even ridges, thrown over 
smoothly,: as if cut by a knife. Close behind, in 
grave procession, a colony of rooks follows, making 
little noise, for this is a strictly business matter 
with them, and the feeding is rich and varied. 
The sheep-dog, following the furrows, turns occa- 
sionally and scatters these sable visitors, till they 
rise and wheel in wide gyrations, with tail feathers 
spread, bearing up against the wind. They do 
not rise with a swift, sudden motion— no rook 
ever does— hut hop solemnly three times before 
their pinions bear them upwards. There is an 
angry chatter borne down the breast of the gale ; 
they drop down again one by one in a long string, 
following up the plough. The ploughman holds 
the guiding lines upon the handles of "his plough, 
as he heels over against the stubble, much as a 
cyclist sways with his machine round a sharp 
curve. There are furrows at equal distances to 
check the evenness, straight as an arrow from 
hedge to hedge— marvellously true. 

Suddenly, in the din and roar, a quick flash of 
light breaks through the clouds in the north-west, 
a brilliant, ray of sunshine, as every cloud seems 
to melt away into an imperial blue. A great 
silence falls ; you can hear the wind moaning 
away in the deepening distance ; the forest trees 
no longer rock in the cradle of the gale— the ; 
leaves alone tremble and murmur. As the light 
shines down from above, every one of them seems 
transparent, a pale, yellow, relucent glow faintly 
tinged with pink ; the eating chestnut a deeper 
brown 5 the Spanish chestnut more opalescent. 
Between two belts of larch, the trunks shining 
like silver, is a long stretch of bracken, breast 
high, and tinted with a wild array of fantastic 
colouring $ some of the fronds a golden yellow, 
splashed with red, and mottled in the greater 
leaves ; another spray a faint cream, again with 
the subtle presence of pink, a tint which is more 
suggested to the mind" than seen. Looking down 
the opening, filled with this soft nebulous fire, the 
eye is conscious of a thousand gradations of mor- 
dant emblazoning. Perhaps there are actually 
but three at most to which art could give a name, 
though in this distemper, this carnival of gorgeous 
staining, a practical analysis of dyes could see 
nothing but a poor achromatism ; but it comes, 
meteoric to the eye, as the most brilliant dyes | 
come from the blackest coal-tar. It is a self- j 
luminosity, a phosphorescent glow, the clearer j 
for the rain and sunshine. Over it the ash-wands 
arise, and round them a delicate tracery of bram- 
bles ; dogrose with dull red berries, a faint bloom 
upon them, in contrast to the wild-grape fruit, 
glowing out of their golden setting, like a priceless 
carbuncle. Hero, underneath, is a graceful weed 
wdth a long stem, milky white upon: the one side, 
purple on the other, with leaves shaped like a 
rose ; a washed-out cream, opal blue on the edges, 
and barred in every dedicate vein with the bloomy 
blue of an Orleans plum . only a wild wood- 
land weed, to which one cannot give a name : yet 
the dew and rain and morning siui have beautified 
it as if it had been some priceless flower. It is 
like walking through a glowing furnace,' a painless 
fire tilled . round and overhead with autumn gold ; 

of leaves a lambent flame, Avery 



bending wand an ignis-fatuus, an aurora of its own 
creation ; a yellow furnace with the cardinal 
colours in the fire, a faint riibescence rubifying to 
the eyes, mantling and changing in its wondrous 
phantasmagoria. W orcls fail, while the senses are 
lifted up and glorified. 

But the fresh-born silence is rudely broken by 
I the tramp of many feet, a wild hollo, and strange 
calls as the beaters force their way through the 
dense undergrowth. Almost at their feet, a bril- 
liant meteor arises, and with a peculiar corkscrew 
flight, whirls over the oaks to the drives where 
the guns are standing. Down the wind he comes, 
with drum and whistle ; a hidden voice cries 
‘Maark! 7 as he flashes over the brief opening ; 
bang ! go the guns, and down straight pitches the 
beautiful bird, crash into a thicket, followed by 
the dogs. The old retriever has him. See how 
gently he takes the quarry in his mouth, with 
just one upward toss of his curly black head, to 
carry the bonny cock on the balance, so that hot 
so much as a feather shall be disarranged. Down 
at our feet he lays him on the grass, a last year’s 
bird in full plumage, as the tuft of saffron 
feathers, the wiry feathers above the tail, denote. 
What a radiant sheen is upon his neck, a bronze 
gold shading down the throat to a gorgeous 
purple, with the scarlet plush under the eyes. 
The woods are lofty here, and every bird clears 
them a veritable ‘rocketer 7 as they cross the line 
of fire in quick succession, amidst a constant 
fusilade from the guns, and strange cries from 
the beaters as they call to one another. But, fast 
as they come, the keenest shot in the country 
would be no match for most of them, for the 
sight is wonderfully short and the birds are high 
overhead. Presently, a lull comes, and looking 
down the drive, you may see a rabbit skip across, 
jumping as he reaches the open ; and a frightened 
I blackbird, with his shrill piping scream, standing 
out with his peculiar flirt of the tail and rapid 
dropping of the wings, which always denotes alarm 
in the ‘stormcoek,’ us the village hinds call him. 
An old dog-fox, with a white tag to his brush, 
slinks across the drive stealthily, the very embodi- 
ment of vulpine grace, though his fur is wet and 
draggled, and the clay on his pads shows signs of 
a long marauding excursion. Like a snake in 
the grass comes a stoat, crawling close to the 
herbage— never, as is Ms wont, showing more 
of his lithe, long frame than is necessary for 
locomotion. a ( ; 

Since I stood, gun in hand, in this same spot 
a week ago, I note a wondrous change. There 
ask a wild crab tree hard in front, against an 
ash sapling. Seven days since, the iruit was 
green and hard ; the ash sapling | mass of 
leaves ; now the apples peer down from the 
branches a ruddy red ; the ash bears upon its 
poles but a scant handful of yellow mottled 
foliage. Since my last visit, the birds, driven 
in from the stubbles, have commenced to eat the 
berries. Here is a bush of wild-rose— not the 
pink-flushed rose with the yellow centre, but 
the white variety, with the smooth black stem, 
which blooms in July— though, strangely enough, 
the haws are wont to open sooner them that 
of the fairer and more delicate sister- dower. 
The- hows arc smaller, but dead ripe now | and 
On the' bush opposite, every shining berry has 
been scooped out, only leaving the husk. 'Close 
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alongside is an ordinary dogrose bramble, the 
haws much larger, but as yet untouched ; and if 
you gather one, yon will note that on the under- 
side they are still pale yellow. Looking closely 
at the brier, they would appear to he uniformly 
red; it is only on the under side next the 
ground that the yellow gleam can be seen. But 
the birds know. A little to the right is a 
thorn-tree, its leaves burnt a deep brown ; a 
vivid mass of berries, so that they seem to weigh 
down the branches. In a somewhat observant 
life, spent for the most part by mead and stream, 
and never for very long beyond ‘the babble o’ 
green fields , 5 I have never seen the berries as 
they are this year. The village hind by my 
side, with the recollection of more than one 
hard, cruel winter before him, sighs as I point 
out this profusion, and prophesies another winter 
like the last. ‘When the A’mighty sends all 
them hips [berries], it ain't for nout,’ he says. 
‘The birds do know. Bee how the starlings 
begin to forgather o' mannings. Did ye ever 
laiaw them so early afore V That God sent the 
berries to feed his feathered choir, and that, 
according to the berries, so will the winter be, 
my companion firmly believes. Perhaps he is 
right ; his faith is not far wrong, lie has a 
simple west-country face, and a clear ruminative 
eye ; it is only when he walks that you see 
what a cripple he is from the hereditary rheuma- 
tism, perhaps accelerated by the cider he drinks 
in such quantities. Even the boys beating in 
the woods, fine healthy lads all of them, begin 
to show, by the stiffness in their knees, that the 
old curse is upon them. Truly, it is wonderful 
with what patience, hardship and want and pain 
can be borne by our labourer of the fields with- 
out complaint, and what a little it takes to 
gladden his simple soul. 

We beat the woods in transverse sections, work- 
ing higher as u T e do so, till we reach the summit. 
Tlie brightness of the afternoon holds good, 
though, occasionally, a long, gust of wind tears 
over the oaks above. Before and behind, all 
; round, can be heard a constant fire from the 
guns, as if an enemy's skirmishers had invaded 
the thickets : in one sheltered corner a dog 
sits up with lolling tongue and panting sides ; 
close by, an empty stone jar against a huddled 
heap of shining plumage, the silver fur of the 
rabbits, no longer a warm brown, and the 
opal tints of the wood-pigeons. Up on the 
summit is an open field of turnips, which we 
cross in a serried line, driving the pheasants 
before us towards a dark belt of pines, where 
there is a mournful murmur, though the 
blazing woods lie peacefully still. As the line 
wheels round, facing downwards, there presents 
itself such a smiling panorama as is seldom 
seen. Bight in front, belted on three sides 
by tlie forest, lies a noble ^ house with down- 
trending lawns ; behind, hills rise; and away 
in the uttermost ^ distance, a sharp craggy 
peak— a misty glimpse of the Glee Hills ; 
sharp to the left, the Black Mountains, ridged 
and furrowed, with white lines, which lines are 
nothing else but snow. Along the centre of the 
range, a storm is raging — a heavy white cloud, 
black as ink at the base, as it sweeps grandly 
along ; before it is a dark shadow ; behind, 
following in its track, the sun lightens crag 


after crag, even to the valley below tie, as the ‘ 
shadows pass across the open champaign. Far to 
the right rise the Malvern range ; and apparently 
almost at their feet, so deceptive is distance, the 
cathedral tower and church pinnacles of Hereford 
shoot up like gray needles in the clear air. The 
pines murmur behind ; the light beyond shines 
dimly through the purple haze there always is 
in the pine woods, where the ground ashes and 
underwood are cut, and piles of fagots stand ; 
where we walk upon sweet, fresh, smelling cones, 
and wooclehips ankle deep. A fragment from the 
great storm, upon the mountains yonder has been 
torn away, and come rushing across the valley, 
blotting out wood and pasture, where tlie dogs... 
are driving the sheep home, and the distant 
ploughmen, crawl like pigmies. Overhead, the 
firs toss and moan ; a touch of sleet strikes 
coldly on tlie face, and everything is lost in the 
drenching blast Presently, the light struggles 
through, again, the . thunder of the" rain ceases, 
and the colours seem to have brightened, as under 
a new varnish marvellously prepared. 

In these pinewoods, filled with the blue haze, 
trunks where the trees have once been f felled , 7 
have rotted, and thrown up a new vegetable 
growth*-- giant fungi with a covering like* leather 
in toughness and texture, some of them soft to 
the touch and large as a lady’s umbrella ; others 
with a fibre strong enough to resist a stout 
blow. They are much finer in quality than 
those grown in the open, but they derive no 
warmth from the sunshine, so they lack the 
belted zones and vividness of colour peculiar to 
their fellows of the fields. In the semi-darkness, 
the birds fly over our heads Untouched— -there 
is no light to shoot. From the boundary -line of 
the firs, down nearly a quarter of a mile below, 
is a natural avenue, formed of hazel wands 
and trailing verdure ; a green alley, filled with, 
a dim semi-tone of refracted light, almost like 
a visible darkness. Against this is the outer 
boundary of the woods, where we take our stand 
in an orchard for a final battue. Here, by 
reason of its being a shaded hollow, perhaps, 
the grass is green ; the apple boughs still lie 
under their russet coat ; the fruit gleams V|oId 
and waxen, streaked and varnished red against 
the background. Some fern-leaves, the fronds 
hardly yet uncurled, peer out of the hedgerows ; 
a late harebell or two, and some blue dog-violets 
without smell or fragrance. Against the wood, 
a belt of gleaming holly shines, every leaf: 
lustrous, a prodigal waste of berries like points 
of sealing-wax against the everlasting though 
sombre green. It is getting dark now; there 
is a salmon-hued flush in the west, where, the 
sun shines over the dismantled tree-tops ; but the 
loud whir of pinions tells us where the bird® ] 
are, as they slide out of cover into the open bn. j 
wings of wind. There is a quivering hum in ' 
the' air, the. hollow grate a pheasanfis wings 
will make as they come sailing over one by one ; 
a quick bang, bang, bang! in this warn corner, 
a puff of feathers falling like coloured show, till, 
presently, a beater’s . .head appears behind . the 
hollies, and the last untouched bird goes hum- 
ming, with his whistle going, across the apple 
trees. A few- pigeons wheel in and out ; a few 
more shots are fired ; the keeper’s whistle sounds 
by the woodman’s cottage, answered by .many 
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furrows. Guiding the handles, a stalwart country- 
man. lounges along, with many a blithe whistle 
and droning admonition to Ms team, tearing up 
the earth into long even ridges, thrown over 
smoothly, as if cut by a knife. Close behind, in 
grave procession, a colony of rooks follows, making 
little noise, for this is a strictly business matter 
with them, ancl the feeding is rich and varied. 
The sheep-dog, following the furrows, turns occa- 
sionally and scatters these sable visitors, till they 
rise and wheel in wide gyrations, with tail feathers 
spread, bearing up against the wind. They do 
not rise with a swift, sudden motion— no rook 
ever does— -but hop solemnly three times before 
their pinions bear them upwards. There is an 
angry chatter borne down the breast of the gale ; 
they drop clown again one by one in a long string, 
following tip the plough. The ploughman holds 
the guiding lines upon the handles of Tiis plough, 
as he heels over against the stubble, much as a 
cyclist sways with his machine round a sharp 
curve. There are furrows at equal distances to 
check the evenness, straight as an arrow from 
hedge to hedge— marvellously true. 

Suddenly, in the din and roar, a quick flash of 
light breaks through the clouds in the north-west, 
a brilliant ray of sunshine, as every cloud seems 
to melt away into an imperial blue. A great 
silence falls; you can hear the wind moaning 
away in the deepening distance ; the forest frees 
no longer rock in the cradle of the gale— the 
leaves alone tremble and murmur. As the light- 
shines down from above, every one of them seems 
transparent, a pale, yellow, relncent glow faintly 
tinged with, pink ; the eating chestnut a deeper 
brown ; the Spanish chestnut more opalescent. 
Between two belts of larch, the trunks shining 
like silver, is a long stretch of bracken, breast 
high, and tinted with a wild array of fantastic 
colouring ; some of the fronds a golden yellow, 
splashed with red, ancl mottled in the greater 
leaves ; another spray a faint cream, again with 
the subtle presence of pink, a tint which is more 
suggested to the mind - than seen. . Looking clown 
the opening, filled with this soft nebulous fire, the 
eye is conscious of a thousand gradations of mor- 
dant emblazoning. Perhaps there are actually 
but three at most to which art could give a name, 

J though in this distemper, this carnival of gorgeous 
J staining, a practical analysis of dyes could see 
nothing hut a poor achromatism ; but it comes, 
meteoric to the eye, as the most brilliant dyes 
come IV oui the blackest coal-tar. It Is a self- 
luminosity, a phosphorescent glow, the clearer 
for the. rain and sunshine. Over it the ash-wands 
arise, and round them a dedicate tracery of bram- 
bles ; dog-rose with dull red berries, a faint bloom 
upon them, in contrast to the wild-grape fruit, 
glowing out of their golden setting like a priceless 
carbuncle. Here, underneath, is a graceful weed 
with a long' stem, anilky white upon the one side, 
purple on the other,, with leaves shaped like a 
rose ; a washed-out cream, opal bine on the edges, 
and barred in every delicate vein with the bloomy 
blue of an Orleans plum $ only a wild wood- 
land weed, to which one cannot give a name ; yet 
■ the dew and; rain; and morning: sun have: beautified , 
** as if it had been some priceless flower. It is 
^ TA $dng' through a glowing furnace, a painless 
round and overhead with autumn gold ; 


bending wand an ignis-fatuus, an aurora of its own 
creation ; a yellow furnace with the cardinal 
colours in the fire, a faint rubeseence rubifying to 
the eyes, mantling and changing in its wondrous 
phantasmagoria. Words fail, while the senses are 
lifted up and glorified. 

But the fresh-born silence is rudely broken by 
the tramp of many feet, a wild hollo, and strange 
calls as the beaters force their way through the 
dense undergrowth. Almost at their feet, a bril- 
liant meteor arises, and with a peculiar corkscrew 
flight, whirls over the oaks to the drives where 
the guns are standing. Down the wind he comes, 
with drum and whistle ; a hidden voice cries 
4 Maark P as lie flashes over the brief opening ; 
bang ! go the guns, and down straight pitches the 
beautiful bird, crash into a thicket, followed by 
the dogs. The old retriever has him. See how 
gently he takes the quarry in his mouth, with 
j ust one upward toss of his curly black head, to 
carry the bonny cock on the balance, so that not 
so much as a feather shall be disarranged. Down 
at our feet he lays him on the grass, a last year’s 
bird in full plumage, as the tuft of saffron 
feathers, the wiry feathers above the tail, denote. 
What a radiant sheen is upon his neck, a bronze 
gold shading down the throat to a gorgeous 
purple, with the scarlet plush under the eyes. 
The woods are lofty here, and every bird clears 
them a veritable 4 rocketer * as they cross the line 
of fire in quick succession, amidst a constant 
fusilade from the guns, and strange cries from 
the heaters as they call to one another. But, fast 
as they come, the keenest shot in the country 
would be no match for most of them, for the 
sight is wonderfully short and the birds are high 
overhead. Presently, a lull comes, and looking 
down the drive, you may see a rabbit skip across, 
jumping as be reaches the open ; and a frightened 
blackbird, with Ms shrill piping scream, standing 
out with his peculiar flirt of the tail and rapid 
dropping of the wings, which always denotes alarm 
in the hstormeock/ as the village hinds call Mm. 
An old dog-fox, with a white tag to his brush, 
slinks across the drive stealthily, the very embodi- 
ment of vulpine grace, though his fur is wet and 
draggled, and the clay on his pads shows signs of 
a long marauding excursion. Like a snake in 
the grass comes a stoat, crawling close to the 
herbage — never, as is his wont, showing more 
of his lithe, long frame than is necessary for 
locomotion. 

Since I stood, gun in hand, in this same spot 
a week ago, I note a wondrous change. There 
is a wild crab tree hard in front, against an 
ash sapling. Seven days since, the fruit was 
green and hard ; the ash sapling a mass of 
leaves; now the apples peer down from the 
branches a ruddy reel; the ash bears upon, its 
poles but a scant handful of yellow mottled 
foliage* Since my last visit, the birds, driven 
in from the stubbles, have commenced to eat the 
berries. Here is a bush of wild-rose— .not the 
pink-flushed rose with the yellow centre, but 
the white" %iriety, with the smooth black stem, 
which blooms in July — though, strangely enough, 
the haws are wont to open sooner than that 
of the fairer and more delicate sister-flower. 
The haws are smaller, but dead ripe now ; and 
on the bush opposite; every shining berry has 
bean stoomd du&'ohlv leaving the husk. I Gloah 
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alongside is an ordinary clogrose bramble, the 
haws much larger, but as yet untouched ; and if 
you gather one, you will note that on the under- 
side they are still pale yellow. Looking closely 
at the brier, they would appear to be uniformly 
red; it is only on the tinder side next the 
ground that the yellow gleam can be seen. But 
the birds know. A little to the right is a 
thorn- tree, its leaves burnt a deep brown ; a 
vivid mass of berries, so that they seem to weigh 
down the branches. In a somewhat observant 
life, spent for the most part by mead and stream, 
and never for very long beyond i the babble o’ 
green fields, ’ I have never seen the berries as 
they are this year. The village hind by my 
side, with the recollection of more than one 
hard, cruel winter before him, sighs as I point 
but- -this profusion, and prophesies another winter 
like the last ‘When the A’mighty sends all 
them hips [berries], it ain’t for nout, ? he says. 
I The birds do know. Bee how the starlings 
begin to forgather o’ marnings. Did ye ever 
knaw them so early afore V That God sent the 
berries to feed his feathered choir, and that, 
according to the berries, so will the winter he, 
my companion firmly believes. Perhaps he is 
right ; his faith is not far wrong. He has a 
simple west-country face, and a clear ruminative 
eye; it is only when he. walks that you see 
what a cripple he is from the hereditary rhexxma- 
tiam, perhaps accelerated by the cider he drinks 
in such quantities. Even the boys beating in 
the woods, fine healthy lads all of them, begin 
to show, by the stiffness in their knees, that the 
old curse is upon them. Truly, it is wonderful 
with what patience, hardship and want and pain 
can be borne by our labourer of the fields with- 
out eoxnplaint, and what a little it takes to 
gladden his simple soul. 

We beat the woods in transverse sections, work- 
ing higher as we do so, till we reach the summit 
The brightness of the afternoon holds good, 
though, occasionally, a long gust of wind tears 
over the oaks above. Before and behind, all 
round, can be heard a constant fire from the 
guns, as if an enemy’s skirmishers had invaded 
the thickets ; in one sheltered corner a dog 
sits up with lolling tongue and panting sides ; 
close by, an empty stone jar against a huddled 
heap of shining plumage, the silver fur of the 
rabbits, no longer a warm brown, and the 
opal tints of the wood-pigeons. Up on the 
summit is an open field of turnips, which we 
cross in a serried line, driving the pheasants 
before us towards a dark belt of pines, where 
there is a mournful murmur, though the 
blazing woods lie peacefully still. As the line 
wheels round, facing downwards, there presents 
itself such a smiling panorama as is seldom 
seen. Bight in front, belted on three sides 
by the forest, lies a noble house with, down- 
trending lawns ; behind, hills rise ; and . away 
v5& the. ; . uttermost; distance, a sharp craggy 
peak>~a misty glimpse of the Glee Hills ; 
sharp to the left, the Black Mountains, ridged 
and furrowed with white lines, which lines are 
nothing else but snow. Along the centre of the 
range, a storm is raging— a heavy white cloud, 
black as ink at the base, as it sweeps grandly 
along ; before it is a dark shadow ; behind, 
following in its track, the sun lightens crag 


after crag, even to the valley below us, as the 
shadows pass across the open champaign. Ear to 
the right risedhe Malvern range } and apparently 
almost at their feet, so cleceptive is distance, the 
cathedral tower and church pinnacles of Hereford 
shoot up like gray needles in the clear air. The 
pines murmur behind ; the light beyond shines 
dimly through the purple haze there always is 
in the pinewoods, where the ground ashes and 
underwood are cut, and piles of fagots stand ; 
where we walk upon sweet, fresh, smelling cones, 
and woodchips ankle deep. A fragment from the 
great storm xxpon the mountains yonder has been 
tom away, and come rushing across the valley, 
blotting out wood and pasture, where the dogs 
are driving the sheep home, and the distant 
ploughmen crawl like pigmies. Overhead, the 
firs toss and moan ; a touch of sleet strikes 
coldly on the face, and everything is lost in the 
drenching blast. Presently, the light struggles 
through again, the thunder of the rain ceases, 
and the colours seem to have brightened, as under 
a new varnish maiwellously prepared. 

In these pine woods, filled with the blue haze, 
trunks where the trees have once been * felled,’ 
have rotted, and thrown up a new vegetable 
growth— giant fungi with a covering like leather 
in toughness and texture, some of them soft to 
the touch and large as a lady’s umbrella ; others 
with a fibre strong enough to resist a stout 
blow. They are much finer in quality than 
those grown in the open, but they derive xio 
warmth from the sunshine, so they lack the 
belted zones and vividness of colour peculiar to 
their fellows of the fields. In the semi-darkness, 
the birds fiy over our heads untouched — there 
is no light to shoot. From the boundary-line of 
the firs, down nearly a quarter of a mile below, 
is a natural avenue, formed of hazel wands 
and trailing verdure ; a green alley, filled with 
a dim semi-tone of refracted light, almost like 
a visible darkness. Against this is the outer 
boundary of the woods, where we take our stand 
in an orchard for a final battue. Here, by 
reason of its being a shaded hollow, perhaps, j 
the grass is green ; the apple boughs still lie \ 
under their russet coat ; the fruit gleams gold j 
and waxen, streaked and varnished red against j 
the background. Some fern-leaves; the fronds ! 
hardly yet uncurled, peer out of the hedgerows; j 
a late harebell or two, and some blue dog-violets ; 
without smell or fragrance* Against the wood, i 
a belt of gleaming holly shines, every leaf 
lustrous, a prodigal waste of berries like points 
of sealing-wax against the everlasting though 
sombre green. It .. is getting dark now ; there 
is a salmon-hued flush in the west, where the 
sun shines oyer the dismantled tree-tops. ; .but the i . 
loud whir of pinions tells us where the birds 
are, as they slide out of cover into the oped -on 
wings of wind. There is a quivering . hum in 
the air, the hollow grate^ a pheasant’s wings 
will make as they come sailing over, one by one ; 
a quick bang, bang, bang I in this warn corner, 
a pull of feathers falling like coloured snow, till, 
presently, a beater’s head appears behind the 
hollies, and the last untouched bird goes .hum- 
ming, with his whistle going, across the apple 
trees. A few pigeons wheel in and out; a few 
more shots are fired ; the keeper’s whistle sounds 
by the woodman’s cottage, answered by many 
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shrill signals ; the dogs throw themselves upon 
their haunches ; one by one we fall in together. 
A goodly heap of slain— twenty brace of pheas- 
ants, a half-score of rabbits, and a leash of 
pigeons ; and as yet the burnt foliage is on 
the trees, the oaks are thick with leaves, and 
the larches form a cover almost impenetrable. 
Velveteens is satisfied. 

As night drops upon us like a pall, there is 
no mist "coming up from the east as the sea- fog 
rolls in with the tide ; no promise of hazy morn- 
ings any more, with the sun-tinted mirage of the 
afternoons. The wind dies in short puffs; a 
keen shrewd air blowing the haze away, and dis- 
closing, with a gradually increasing^ complement, 
a million frosty stars. You can feel the frost 
upon cheek and brow ; but no man should 
venture to say what of the morrow, for it might 
vary from one more touch of Indian summer, a 
day of infinite calm in the blazing woods, and 
sunshine in the hollows; or, again, there might 
be the thundering blast of tbe morning, with 
the sheeted rain like a liquid wall on the 
fallows, and the gulls driven landward from tlie 
sea. ■ Then shall the conflagration of the woods 
have burnt to the last fibre, and the red flush 
die to ashes, the sombre livery of a turgid 
December gray. But to-day they burn with a 
luminous shine ; and the apple-racks are waiting 
for the ripening fruit. But a nation has died 
in a day before this, and nature only dies for 
a season ; so long as her forehead is wreathed 
with the grape, and her face ruddy with harvest 
promise, we care not to see the yellow rotten- 
ness of the side which faces farthest from the 
generous sun. 


RICHARD CABLE, 

THE LIGHT3HIPMAN. 

CHAPTER I VII. —THE FOUNDATION, 

RrcHARD Cable scarcely slept all night. He 
thought of many things. He thought of what 
he Lad seen and overheard at Pentargon, He 
saw in the darkness the arms of his child round 
the neck, interlaced with the hair, of Josephine, 
her head tied up in his blue, white-spotted ker- 
chief, lying on her shoulder, looking up into the 
pale face of her nurse, with a soul of love and 
forgiveness streaming out of those blue eye s. But 
, he thought of something beside— of the plan he 
had made for Mary ; and he was bv no means 
sure that she would be well content with the 
; arrangement. One circumstance had, however, 
occurred to make his way easier. When a young 
' man has been refused, his self-love receives a 
wound more severe than Ids heart, and lie is 
then impelled to do some act which will retrieve 
j his lost self-respect. A man who has beer re- 
| fused, or jilted, is ready to propose to tlie next 
. gird he sees ; and no sooner was Walter Penrose 
aware that his suit for Mary Cable was unaccept- 
" than he offered himself to S&raK Jones. He 

% Sarah ; but he aid 

f’ta& -he did not choose 


few 


that the Cables should consider him as incon- 
solable. As this engagement was hurried, the 
wedding was also hurried ; Sarah Jones had no 
desire to let Walter slip through her dingers by 
delay, and Walter wished to have his fate settled 
irrevocably as speedily as possible, out of defiance 
to the Cables, who had slighted his preten- 
sions. 

After breakfast one morning, Richard Cable 
said to Mary : ‘ Child, when you have cleared 
away, come to me into the summer-house ; I 
have a word to say to you of some import- 
ance, 1 

‘Father, I hear the bishop arrives to-morrow. 9 

‘ Yes ; hut I am not going to speak to you 
about the bishop/ 

/And the confirmation is on Friday/ 

‘Yes; I suppose so; but that is not the 
matter/ 

He saw her and Martha exchange looks. 
Martha put up her lip and looked sulky. 
Martha had inherited her father’s stubbornness. 
She and Mary clung to each other, as the twins 
who intervened between Mary and her were fast 
friends and inseparable. Martha looked up to 
Mary with passionate love, regarded her as the 
most . beautiful and perfect girl in the world; 
fought her battles, resented every slight shown 
heu or supposed slight, as she would bridle with 
pride and pleasure at every acknowledgment of 
her sister’s excellence. 

Cable went to his summer-house and smoked 
a pipe. Before he had finished it, he hoard a 
timid foot on the gravel, and in another moment 
Mary stood in tbe open door. 

‘Come in/ said Cable. — ‘What is the matter? 
Upset because you have broken a plate? Bah l 
■.Four pence will set that to rights.— Gome inside, 
Mary dear; I must have a serious word with 
you/ 

She entered, trembling, and with changing 
colour, changing as fast as the flushes in the 
evening clouds. Tears sparkled on her eyelashes, 
as raindrops on fern-leaves in the hedges at 
morn. 

‘ What is the matter, child ? Why are you 
frightened? Your father will never do anything 
to "displease you. You can rely on that. His 
whole care is for your happiness, and it is for 
your happiness that he is now arranging/ 

She raised her blue eyes ; they were swimming 
with tears, so full of tears that he could not read 
through the watery veil what they said. He 
could" not say for a moment 1 any more. His pipe 
did not draw as it should ; be unscrewed it and 
blew through the nozzle. His blood throbbed in 
his temples. He was vexed with bis mother 
because she had refused ‘to speak to Mary 
about his purpose, and relieve him of the irk- 
some obligation. ‘Mary/ lie said, after a long 
pause, during which she stood before him with 
Aided hands and lowered eyes— ‘Mary, I sup- 
pose you have formed a rough guess what my 
business is with you \ ’ 

She made no answer with her lips. Had he 
looked up, he might have read the reply In the 
pun- twitching lips of his child and in her shift* 
ing colour. ,C,„ a v v • ' ,/ /Cwc 

’Can you give a guess c u what 1 have t * saj ? 

mil . ... . .1 1 . . T T 1. . .. 1 1 1 1 'T l*. *17 i 1 t 
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4 You ’ve heard it 3 It is true ! We are all ! 
done for/ 

Gable could not collect liis senses at first. 

4 1 came over at once, the moment the news i 
reached; me. I went up to Red Windows. Then | 
I heard you had gone down lane. Some one 
saw you come on here. I followed. — Is it true ? 
Tell me what you have heard. My God i this j 
is frightful 1 5 

4 1 do . not understand you.’ 

‘The Duchy Bank has failed — stopped payment, j 
I had three thousand five hundred pounds in it. j 

And you?’ j 

4 Everything,’ answered Cable. 

‘ Just heard it. Could hardly believe it. I 
came over here. It is a frightful loss to me. j 
Three thousand five hundred pounds ! Why, I 
can never start the Champagne Air Hotel 3 
4 It is my ruin,’ said Cable. 4 1 owe money for j 
Red Windows, and I have put my savings into j 
shares in the bank as portions for my girls.’ He j 
put his hands over liis brow and laughed fiercely. 

4 .Naked came I into the world, and naked I shall j 
go out The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken j 
away ; but I cannot and I will not say. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord/ 

4 Three thousand five hundred pounds!’ groaned 
Oorye. 6 That takes pints of blood out of one’s 
'.veins/.;. 

4 1 • am bled to death,’ said Cable, 

4 Look here ! What will become of. Red Win- j 
dows % 3 

4 It will be sold over my head. I have not ! 
paid off ; and I am a shareholder/ 

4 You have everything in the bank 2 ’ 

4 Every penny/ , . ; '■< ■ ■ ' 

‘ Look here, Uncle Hick,’ said Corye. 4 Under 
these circumstances, we must give up the Cham- 
pagne Air Hotel 3 
/ Yes/ 

4 And we must think no more of mating my 
Joshua and your Mary/ 

4 That is past/ said Cable. 

‘ Three thousand five hundred pounds !’ groaned 
Jacob. — 4 Well, I pity you. I can feel/ I am 
cruel badly bitten/ Then lie went away. j 

Richard Gable remained in the same position | 
and in the same place. He did not return to j 
Red Windows for his dinner. He sat, stunned 
with despair, rocking himself in liis armchair, 
looking upon the -white, ashes of his first life, and 
the ashes of his second life. His first ambition 
had been realised, and had turned to dust when 
he grasped it. The second had been realised, and 
had. failed him also, What was done could hot 
be undone. He must return with his daughters 
to the poor cob cottage. ■ The wealth was gone ! 
as a dream— -not a happy dream— a dream of 
disappointed ambition, of pride , unsatisfied. : It 
would have been better for him and his children 
if he had never left his stone-breaking, never 1 
separated himself from them* That . episode of 


unfit Min .for the ; life he had been 'accustomed . 
to, lead. He felt inclined, in his misery to take 
his stone-breaker’s hammer and bi’eak his' daugh- 
ters’ hearts with it, one after another, and then 
Red Windows 'must, be abandoned, 
fnl ; they must all accommodate themselves 4s 
hm they could to- the cottage, and cultivate again 


the three-cornered garden ; and he must go along 
his rounds with the van of calves and droves of 
young stock, rebuilding slowly his broken-down 
fortune, 

4 Cursed be the day,’ muttered Gable, 4 that ever 
I dreamed that daring dream S’ 

His head was burning. He could not weep 
now ; his eyes were fireballs. The fountain of 
tears in his heart was dry as an old cistern, and 
nothing lay at the bottom but grit and canker. 
One thing that embittered Ms misfortune most of 
all to him was the thought of how the St Kenan 
foil?, whom he had held aloof from, would rejoice 
over his misfortune. 'Those who had most fawned 
on him in his prosperity would now turn their 
heel upon him. How Penrose tlxe blacksmith 
that day would laugh over liis ill-luck, and bless 
his stars that Ms Walter had escaped union with 
one whom misfortune followed ! Mow Tregurfcha, 
from whom he had purchased Summerleaze, 
would rub Ms bands, and vow that the day had 
now come which he had long foretold, when 
Uncle Dick’s pride would be brought low ! 

Then the strength of Richard Gable’s character 
began to manifest itself again, as these galling 
visions presented themselves before him. Tt was 
true that he was a ruined man ; but he had still 
the brains and the skill to make a new fortune 
by following the same course he had already 
pursued. As he began to think of the future, 
the present lost its intensity of bitterness. He 
felt that he still had in him sufficient energy to 
begin life for the third time ; but he was shaken, 
and he could never hope to recover all that was 
now taken from him. There were other com- 
petitors stepping in where he had shown the 

Whilst thus thinking, he heard the door open, 
and the blacksmith, Penrose, came in. 4 w ell, 
Uncle Dicky,’ said the smith, 4 what be this bad 
news I ’ve heard t The Duchy Bank gone scatt 
[broken] and all your savings lost 2 ’ 

Gable' nodded and sighed. 

4 Bless me/ said Penrose, 4 that’s a bad lookout 
for you. Have you nothing laid by elsewhere 2 3 

Gable shook his head. 

‘By the powers!’ said the blacksmith, 4 I’m 
mighty sorry for you. I ’ve been at the wedding 
of my boy, and I ’m only sorry he weren’t spliced 
to the other one. Your Mary would have suited 
me better than Sarah J ones. But it was not to 
be; so let the past lie covered with leaves. Sarah 
Jones brings some money with her ; but she lias 
a shrewish temper, if what folks say be true. I ’d 
rather have had your Mary without a penny than 
Sarah until all .her brass.-- But there! what is 
done is done, and to-day the parson has hammered 
them together on the anvil, and there ’ll be no 
parting after that, whether they agree or not. As 
for her ; sharp tongue, he must learn to put up 
with it and turn its. point with gentleness/; % 

Gable sighed, and thought; of his marriage with 
Josephine.'''. 

4 Well, Uncle Dick,’, continued Penrose, 4 I’ve 
just . seen JacoM Oorye, who is badly Mi. But 
he says you are worse bitten than he, and that; 
there was nothing left for you and your maidens 
but the workhouse/ ; - 

, Cable looked up, ironically, and said : 6 Ho, not 
that/ 

p 4 'Mo/ pursued the blacksmith; 4 1 knew it 
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could not be so bad as that. Still, I tbouglit that is to say, me, and Ephraim Bonithon, and 
1 come on and see.— -Gorye said you were here Tony Hosldns — be ready to stand security for 
taking on dreadfully ■ about your loss, and like you to any sum in reason that you like to name, 
to do yourself an injury. Then an idea came — And/ continued Tregurtha, ‘don’t you never 
inter my head ; it flashed up like a spark on red- go for to think and suppose of selling Red' 

hot iron, I came on, and here I find you.’ Windows. Us of St Kenan be proud of that 

‘Yes/ said Cable, ‘ here you find me. 5 ^ He was house standing np above the town, and us shows 
not angry with Penrose for his intrusion. He it to the little uns as a visible lesson to ’em 
felt that it was kindly meant, and the sympathy of what uprightness and energy and persever- 
ed the blacksmith touched him. * anee may perform. Moreover — and besides’— he 

‘Nqwy 'barky* to me/ said the blacksmith, took breath after this .word—* us three men, the 
lowering his voice. i I know you well enough — afore-in-mentioned Tony Hoskins, and me, and 
a straight man as ever was. I reckon I’m a Ephraim Bonitlion, can’t abear to think of them 
straight man too ; and where I’m crooked, may seven shining and adorning beauties, your sweet 
God Almighty hammer me out of my crooked- maidens, God bless ’em! should not be housed 
ness with the hammer of adversity, straight again! in a -nest worthy of such treasures. Then there- 
! But there— I’ve come to sav that I’ve a matter fore and because’ — another long breath. — ‘if the 
| of a couple of hundred pounds lying idle— thank creditors dare to sell that there house over your 
; heaven, not in a bank, but in my old woman’s head, then we three — that is, Ephraim Bonithon, 
nightcap, and stuffed up the chimney in our bed- Tony Hoskins, and I* say— confound their eyes ! 
room— all in gold, and you’re heartily welcome And we’ll buy the house and make it over 

to the loan of it as long as you like. You leave to you, to repay us as you earn, the money.’ 

this door unlocked to-night, and I’ll come along Then he drew a long breath and said ‘There!’ 
as if I were out to smoke, and blow off the drink and the other two drew the backs of their hands 
I’ve had to take because of all the toasts and across their noses and grunted ‘ There ! ’ 
well- wishing.^ being my son’s wedding day; and Then suddenly, panting, in the doorway stood 
I’ll come in here, nobody seeing, and I’ll put little Lettiee, who cried: f 0 father ! come, come 
I the old woman’s nightcap and its contents into quick! Who do you think is come to Red Win- 
| tliieky [yonder] oven, where you’ll find it to- flows? The bishop and Mrs Sell wood; and they 
morrow morning, and nobody the wiser. — Ho say they are old Mends of yours ; and want to 
words/ said Penrose, starting up. ‘I reckon I see you and us all— and are asking after little 
! hear steps coming. I’m wanted because the Bessie.— And/ after panting a while, ‘the bishop 
I young people are otf/ has brought a to-day’s paper ...from Launceston, . 

; Before Cable could recover his speech, for and he says it’s all a parcel of lies about tile 
| moved to the loss of words he was, Penrose was Duchy Bank ; it’s the other bank, the name I 
! gone. At the same moment in came three other can’t call to mind, is broken, and not the 
| men, Tregurtha the farmer, Bonithon the saddler, Duchy. 5 

; and Hoskins the miller. Each looked at his Then Richard Cable held out his hands and 

fellow to speak. Tregurtha, nudged by the clasped and shook those of Ephraim Bonithon, 

saddler and the miller, after a few ineffectual .. William Tregurtha, and Anthony Iloskins, shook 
whispered remonstrances, came sheepishly for- and squeezed them, but said nothing ; yet, as 
ward. 4 You ’re in the old nest again. Uncle he hurried away, his body shook, and Ms Brea# 
Dicky/ he began, then coughed. c Us three chaps heaved convulsively, and sounds issued from his 
; were in ' when Jacob mouth, that made Tregurtha say : ‘ By George, 

I Cbrye came, mighty took-on about the loss of he is pleased-— how he is laughing ! ’ 

| liis money through the break of the. Duchy Bank; But Lettiee, looking up in her father’s face as 
j He told us as how you had lost everything — she ran at his side, asked Papa, why :are you 
!■ os you’d put all the fortune you had into the crying?’ 

| Duchy, and took it out of calves and bullocks. Then he said in a choking voice : f Run, Lettiee 

| I reckon it were a mistake. Keep your money — run after Mr Corye, and tell him not to fail 

In flesh, say L I once lost a power of money in to send little Bessie and — lief who is witlx/Bessie, 
law. 1 never ; went to law again after that It in his gig, to Red Windows, to-morrow.’ 

taught me a lesson, and I Ve profited by it That . - 

is why I’ve money now. You may lose a calf 

here or a cow there of milk-fever, or a horse SALT-MANUFACTURE IN INDIA, 
witli tie glanders, or a p% witli the measles-and The tax or duty on common salt, or wliat is clic- 
). of tliat,. my wife's , cruel bad %vr ery- . 1} j ^ * godinm cUol , ia forms not0 iily 

i sipelas— but. you’ve other things to fall back on. . £ .» l 

It is not so with a bank; that’s like the bridge oneoi. theiuanisources of the revenue of British 
in the nursery story, which when it bended, India, but the manufacture and sale of the com- 
: there the story ended. Well, old friend, we— modity itself, constituting one of the great govern- 
that is, Ephraim Bonithon, and Tony Hosldns, ment monopolies, give work to thousands of both 
and I, was very troubled when we heard you Europeans and natives, under a separate depart- 
had got pixy-led in Queer Lane ; so, when Oorye ment of the State, embracing a comprehensive- 
was gone, we put our heads toother. Now, us hiMihery for the supervMoh of the industry, 
fmec-thaUs Tony Hoskins, and Ephraim .Bom- ancl pre 4 nti(m 0 f contraband 
thon, and I— have all of its got money laid by. " A , w*. •**£*«*' ^ 

• .,/are. wpmish.. iaei-.m .bur way— -the thermometer out the country. The vast extent of ma&t-lme, 
in us don’t go down to zero. Bo we’ve come to with extensive estuaries and connected lagoons ear- 
say, if you want to get on in the cattle business rying the brihy fiuid pf the surrounding oceam;|arv 
' start with again, we three— inland, the excessive heat and clry parching land- 
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winds that prevail during the summer months, 
lend special advantages to the manufacture of salt 
from sea-water by solar evaporation ; and ordi- 
nary cultivation ceasing when it is sufficiently 
warm for salt-manufacture to commence, such 
native labour as is necessary for its actual mani- 
pulation is readily obtained at a very moderate 1 
cost, rendering the value of the manufactured 
article so trifling, that even with the additional j 
percentage tacked on by the government before ! 
sale, all imports of it are easily kept out of the 
locaFinarkets. 

The sites taken up bv salt-works, chiefly barren 
wastes where nothing else will grow, are situated 
either close to the estuaries through which they | 
draw their supplies of salt water direct from the 
sea during spring-tides, or on swamps largely 
impregnated with natural saline deposits, where 
pits being sunk, the necessary requirements are 
met by percolation in subsoil brine. The usual 
practice is to farm out such land, free of all rates, 
to suitable persons, who supply the labour, 
and manufacture the article under government 
superintendence, receiving in return a fixed rate 
per ton for all approved salt made by them and 
delivered into store within a given time. 

The works, extending from fifty to a hundred 
acres in area, are divided into beds, varying in 
size from ten by fifteen to thirty feet or so square, 
partitioned off by irrigation channels, along which ! 
the water is passed from one to another, and small 
embankments a foot In height, the larger divisions 
being utilised as * condensers, 5 or wide shallow 
expanses for evaporating purposes : while the, 
smaller ones, more easily got at, are reserved for 
crystallising the salt in. 

. The system of manufacture in India differs 
considerably from that of other countries in the 
separation of the various saline ingredients held j 
in solution in sea-water, the ordinary composition 
of the latter being about 96-5 per cent, of pure 
water to 3*5 per cent, of various salts, principally, 
sodium chloride. Work commences soon after the 
cessation of the annual tropical rains or monsoon, 
alb the beds being first flooded with salt water. 
Thus thoroughly saturated and cemented, they 
are then carefully levelled and hardened by being 
beaten down repeatedly with heavy oblong logs 
of wood, those intended for crystallising in being | 
. further closely stamped by the feet of the workers ; ! 
and the surface soil of stiff clay soon becomes 1 
impermeable, arid a day’s exposure to the sun 
renders the beds fit for use. 

The condensers being divided into throe series, 
the first or primary lot are next filled with salt 
water to a depth of six inches, and ' left to 
evaporate, being added to from time, to time for 
maintenance of the original depth ; and as the 
liquid gains in specific gravity, or becomes denser, 
Baum® hydrometer is applied, and the brine 
ten degrees, of density, when' it is 
jlWSWft set, those emptied, h&ing 


liquid is allowed to gravitate, in due course, into 
a third or finishing set of condensers. And on 
marking twenty-five degrees, the brine is ready 
for the crystallising beds ; all organic matter and 
the less soluble salts held by the water in the 
first instance having been deposited on its way as 
evaporation progressed, and the only salts now 
held in suspension being sodium chloride (common 
salt), with a small quantity of magnesium sulphate 
(Epsom salts), and traces of inorganic matter, 
magnesium chloride and calcium (lime) — the pro- 
cess up to this stage taking about three weeks, the 
original density of sea- water by Baum® hydro- 
meterbeing 2-5 degrees, subsoil brine sometimes 
marking five degrees at start. 

There are now two methods of allowing the 
formation and collection of common salfc—the 
rapid and accretion systems. In the first, the. 
‘saturated brine 5 from the finishing condensers 
is run in to the crystallising beds, where 
sodium chloride at once begins to separate 
from the liquid, and crystallises on the floor j 
and by the third day, under favourable circum- 
stances, all the pure salt has been deposited in 
a White sheet of opaque crystals, and Epsom 
salts is ready to solidify, the hydrometer now- 
showing thirty degrees of density, and the remain- 
ing liquor, called ‘bitterns/ from its particularly 
acrid taste, containing hardly any - perceptible 
trace of common salt. The salt formed on the 
floor is next gathered up with, flat wooden rakes, 
drained, and stored; a further supply of satu- 
rated brine again passed into the crystallising 
. beds, and the same process followed, till, after 
the third gathering or scraping, the bitterns is 
got riel of, and the crystallising beds remade 
as before the same procedure, as far as they 
are concerned, gone through al) initio^ till the 
annual rains again set in, the.: periods varying 
according to locality. 

In the accretion system, the only difference is, 
that on the brine in the crystallising beds rising 
to thirty degrees, instead of removing the salt 
already formed, a fresh supply of saturated brine 
is let in over it every third clay or so for three 
weeks, the salt allowed to form in layers to 
the thickness of from three to six inches, and 
then removed by the hand, the bitterns being sub- 
sequently run off and the beds remade as before. 
In some works, the salt is raked through as it 
forms, and turned out in hard half-inch opaque 
cubes. Though of a better quality, it does not 
generally meet with much demand. ; 

In addition to Works proper, such as the above, 
shallow lakes with loamy or clay beds, communi- 
cating with the sea at spring-tides, are also 
utilised for salt formation. The lake being filled 
early in the season, the water is left to evaporate, 
and the various salts allowed to separate in 
layers jj and on the remaining liquid rising to 
thirty degrees of density b> Baum® hydrometer, 
the top layer, or that of common salt, Js dug 
§||j wi|i : ;^ck- and; |j||| 'This can | hardly - be 
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called manufacture, though ifc must be admitted 
that, requiring less labour and trouble, ifc naturally 
recommends itself ; but then ifc must be remem- 
bered that facilities for this mode of making salt 
are not everywhere to be found, and one of the 
two systems of manufacture has to be resorted to 
where other difficulties are not present. 

Much might be said of the relative advantages 
of either system ; but the outturn of salt from 
a given area under each being about the same, 
and owing to the anomaly of the salt being sold 
by the government in weight and retailed in 
measure by the dealers, the salt showing most 
bulk is more sought after ; and in the rapid 
system, this purpose is answered, as, not being 
allowed sufficient time to thoroughly crystallise, 
or being, so to speak, forced, the cubes of salt 
are imperfectly formed and hollow. As it 
takes a larger quantity to make up an equal 
weight, and the general Indian consumer not 
being particular as to quality so long as ifc is 
made up in quantity, the rapid system is conse- 
quently more in vogue. 

On the eastern coast, the manufactured article 
is next stored on raised platforms in pyramidal 
heaps of about 132*25 tons each, covered over 
foiv protection from damp and rain with twelve 
inches of clay or thatch ; while on the western 
coast, the annual rains being heavier, rough 
water-tight sheds nre used instead, from which 
the daily sales are made as required. 

The average labour required is one man per 
acre of land under manufacture for six months, 
the outturn of salt from the same area being 
about seventy-two tons per annum, costing when 
stored about 4s. 4jd, per ton, and sold by the 
government at 7s. 9§d., plus a duty, which ! 
varies generally as the Indian budget shows a 
surplus or deficit, and is at present fixed at 
£3, 2s. 6^d. per ton. (The rupee is calculated 
at Is. (kl.) To this of course have to be added 
the dealer’s profit and cost of carriage, which very 
considerably enhance its value to the consumer, 
especially in the interior. 

The heavy duty on this important necessary | 
to health, and therefore of life, constitutes one of 
the great grievances of the poorer classes, who, 
with salt forming spontaneously in the estuaries 
at their very doors, or easily separated from j 
the soil round their houses, consider it, and not 
without some reason, specially unjust that they 
are not permitted to help themselves from nature’s 
supplies, and so have recourse to every means 
of avoiding the duty, necessitating the "employ- 
ment of a large preventive agency' to protect the j 
: revenue . ' 

The imposition of the duty is defended as. 1 
being the only direct tax that touches all classes, 
and the only tribute paid by the poorer section, 
or the masses generally, for the many advantages 
the- better-to-do orders pay for in the various 
assessments imposed upon them. But the justice 
of faxing such a commodity is of : course open to 
very grave question. Not only does salt answer 
the greater uses required of it, but from it are 
madej eitlier in tlie rough crystalline formation 
or in a more alabaster-like style, the much- 
admired ornamental crosses, trays, and vases, 
samples of which were to be seen in the Indian 
Court Of the Indian and Colonial Exhibition* 
Once made, the articles are easily coloured or 


polished, but of course, being of such deliquescent 
material, are soon affected by the weather, and 
have to be kept perfectly free from damp or other 
moisture. ’ 

T HE 0 LB SEOEETi I R E. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

CHAPTER III. 

Like most men of his profession, Warren was a 
keen observer of character ; a mystery delighted 
him equally from a business or an analytical poink 
of view. Here, then, were all the elements for a 
seasonable romance — a Haunted Chamber ; a mys- 
terious servitor of the good old orthodox type, 
moreover the only living historian of the tragedy 
— a trusted servant, who had actually a personal 
acquaintance, so to speak, with Edgar Warren, 
and who alone — Warren -was sure of that— could 
solve a dark and blood-stained catastrophe. 

Morning broke with snow knee-deep in the 
drive, huge drifts half-way up the windows, 
and no prospect of any outdoor amusement. Even 
the rural postman had not succeeded in forcing 
his way through. It was, as Constance Lumley 
observed, when the parliament had gathered round 
the hall fire, a Christmas evidently to be spent 
quite magazine- artieally. With nothing whatever 
to do, and no immediate prospect of amusement, 
conversation began to languish, till one ; of the 
party entered with the startling news that the 
ghost-light had been seen burning in the haunted 
wing ail the previous night. ’Thereupon, the 
listeners began to thrill, and a new zest was given 
to the flagging flow of talk. 

‘Christmas Eve, the anniversary of the tragedy/ 
Ada Secretan exclaimed. ‘I had forgotten that. 


life 
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door flew open with a sullen bang that seemed knew sufficiently the geography of the rooms, to 
to re-echo moodily down the dim" reverberating point out the mystic apartment. All Secrctan 
passages. " knew was, that the chamber looked out upon a 

A low corridor was before them, hung with green courtyard facing the east wing, and that it 
ancient tapestry, torn and moth-eaten, and' sway- was lighted by an oriel window. At the end of 
ing in ghostly fashion before the cold air. Thick the corridor the explorers found another room 
dust Jay upon the tiled floor, deadening the sound facing them, which, after a little cogitation and 
of footsteps. Still the light of the lantern was some speculation as to their exact latitude, Warren 
enough to guide their somewhat hesitating steps, declared must be the place of their search. To 
till at length a hall was reached, in the centre of their surprise, they found this door barred with 
which was a noble staircase, lighted from the roof iron let into the solid masonry, so strongly, indeed, 
by a glass dome, though the accumulated dust of that half an hour’s exertion at least was required 
more than half a century made daylight dim and before they could wrench away sufficient of the 
pallid. Here every step echoed loudly ; every barriers to try the key. At this critical moment, 
vibration of the voice seemed to ring as if the swift footsteps came unheeded towards the eager 
place was filled with mocking spirits. With some group, and Warren felt himself dashed aside with 
difficulty they flung back the ponderous iron- a force scarcely credible in the feeble frame of 
lined shutters, and a stream of light poured in. the intruder. ‘Hold, hold, I say! Have you no 
There were rusty- armour figures iii dim corners ; reverence for the dead ? 5 

pictures peeling slowly from their panels on the Silas Brookes was standing with his back to 
walls ; a colony of rats scudded noisily across the the door, a hashing rapier "in Ins hand He 
floor under the rotting wainscot. There were seemed to have thrown off half a century of 
three rooms leading out of the hall, the doors of years ; his figure, no longer bent and halting, was 
which they had no difficulty in opening— rooms drawn up to its full height ; a bright colour gave 
in which old dak furniture 3iad been placed, an air of youth to the shrivelled cheek ; his 
though the damask had mouldered and left the keen eyes flashed with all the Are and brilliancy 
frames bare. There was nothing of interest in of perfect manhood. For a lew moments the 
any of these apartments, save one or two curious group started back in some alarm, and not a little 
ornaments; and upon one dusty table, a pack of fright amongst the girls, who clung to each oilier 
cards lay strewn, with a decanter and glass, the in unaffected fear. 


former containing a pungent sediment. 


‘ What is the meaning of this folly 1 5 Secret an 


Up-stairs was a long corridor containing many demanded, the first to recover- Himself., ‘Brookes, 
rooms, all of which they explored ; and here the you forget yourself. Go back into the house 
girls found themselves in their element. There immediately, or we. shall know how to treat you. 
were wardrobes and huge linen-chests containing You are alarming the ladies by this conduct. 5 
lace in abundance ; tarnished silver buckles and But the words might have fallen on ears of 
rich brocades p lutestrings stiff m cardboard; a stone. The old man stood with one hand behind 
rich treasure of silk and velvet enough, more than him, as it protecting some unseen treasure, the 
enough, of dresses from the time of the * merrie other held forward the rapier, prepared to pierce 


monarch r downwards, to furnish material for a the first intruder. 

hundred ancient comedies. The fair bevy of ‘Shall we make a rush for him ? 5 Warren 
connoisseurs drew a breath of mingled delight whispered, his blood up by this time. ‘ We could 
and envy, when / this rich harvest had been easily overpower him between usd 


gathered into a shimmering heap. 


‘Think of the girls/ Secretan replied between 


They had drawn apart by ones and twos, each his teeth* ‘ I am afraid we shall have to beat an 
of the party pouring over sonic newly discovered ignominious retreat. Confound it ! this comes of 
treasure, as the boxes were turned out pro- keeping a madman on the premises ; and yet I 
miscuoiisly on the floor. Point-lace collars and don’t like to give in. 5 

paste buckles, a heavy garnet signet ring, some Warren for reply was about to advocate extreme 
dedicate cameo?, silken .hose, and claret-coloured measures, when a happy thought struck him. 
full-bottomed^coats slashed with silk — every article After all, the situation had its ludicrous aspect; 
o! clothing affected by a lost ‘generation was there, but he was too intent on his new plan to see this 
, ^ ‘You don’t deserve a shred of these beautiful now. He whispered a few words in his frion.dk 
things, Ada/ exclaimed Althea Wynne, drawing a ear to the effect that he was to get the party away, 
long breath of unalloyed admiration. ‘Fancy and leave him to face the strange custodian of the 
allowing ail these treasures to moulder here for Haunted Chamber. 

years and years l J ‘You have some scheme in your head F Walter 

“‘O’er all, there hung the shadow of a , fear/ 5 5 asked. , 

Warren quoted. — ‘Miss Wynne, I am afraid you Warren nodded. He had a scheme, though it 
mo a Radical — you cannot understand the re- had scarcely taken shape af yet-. Nevertheless, it 
verenec duo to one’s ancestors.— And now, con- was with a" certain feeling of T0p§ thru he heard 
fess^ Miss Secretan, have you not been just a little the echoing footsteps of his party dying away in 
afraid to ransack these sacred apartments V the distance. Then lie turned a pair of fearless 

■ /‘A little, perhaps/ Ada confessed. ‘I almost gray eyes full upon the guardian, standing in the 
feel guilty of sacrilege now. ^ What do you say to same watching attitude, and commanded him to 
carrying our spoils away ? I think we have done lay aside his weapon. Brookes threw the rapier 
• etj .ough/ on the stone floor with a resounding crash. 


the sanctity of the 
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if they expected any story of wild adventure, to 
Iiear &e history oi some gruesome tragedy or 
hidden treasure, they were mistaken. He simply 
pointed out to them the fact that the old ser- 
vant was not so much to blame for his conduct 
as they thought ; but that it was more their fault, 
the simple fact being that the faithful valet 
was aghast at the idea of the room sacred to his 
beloved and revered master being given over to 
ruthless plunderers. Indeed, so smoothly did the 
wily dramatist put the case, that public opinion, 
which had been strongly against the obstreperous 
Brookes, rapidly veered round in his favour, till 
some of the actors in this affecting little comedy 
began to feel somewhat ashamed of the part they 
had played. 

‘Poor old man !’ said Edith Lucas pityingly; 

* and all this time we have been accounting him a 
dangerous madman. Pm so glad ! ’ 

Warren smiled under his moustache; and Walter 
Secretan, turning towards him, caught the look of 
amusement in his friend’s eyes. Presently, under 
cover of the conversation, he got alongside him, 
and in a cautious whisper, demanded an account 
of the interview. 

c Too long to tell you now, 5 Warren murmured. 
‘Only, if that old gentleman is mad, there is 
method in Ms madness.— Wait in the dining-room 
after dinner till the rest have gone, and I will 
tell you my plan. 5 

They had some time to wait, for it being Christ- 
mas Eve, the meal was a long and elaborate affair. 
It was nearly ten before the lust frou-frou of skirts 
announced the disappearance of the ladies, and 
nearly half an hour later before the Squire and 
Colonel Lucas sought the drawing-room with 
many a sly allusion and bald platitude concerning 
the want of gallantry of the present generation. 
Walter closed the door behind them with a part- 
ing shot, and taking a cigarette from Ms case, 
composed himself to listen to Warren’s plan of 
campaign. • ; j 

e I)id it ever strike you what a fine place this j 
west wing would be for a gang of smugglers 
or coiners? 5 Warren commenced! ‘You are’ not 
far from the high-road, within easy walking 
distance from the sea, and not a single servant 
in the house dare be near the haunted part of the 
house after dark. Why, they would be safer 
there than in London 1 5 

c What are you driving at ? 3 asked Walter 
uneasily. 

‘ Simply this— that your faithful old servitor 
knows something about those rooms he is in 
mortal fear some one else should discover. I 
need not tell you that my pretty little romance 
touching Ms lifetime’s devotion was a pleasant 
fiction. Walter, there is something going on 
here, and we must find it out. 5 

am afraid I don’t quite follow you,’ Secretan 
^ ^ -if there had been anything 

going on, as you suggest, all these years, we must 
have heard something of it Depend upon it, 
poor old Brockets brain is giving way. liemem- 
her, he isn’t far short of ninety.’ . 

■ Ko more mad than I am, I convinced Mm 
diplomatically that there would, be no further 
interference on pur : part, and you should have 
seen the look of relief on Ms face — it was a study 
for an artist How, in the next place, as to these 
ghostly lights they talk about ^ — — 
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‘ They certainly do exist,’ said Secretan with ; 
quiet conviction. ‘ I have seen them myself 
many a time when I was a boy.’ 

‘That exactly confirms what I say ! 5 Warren 
exclaimed triumphantly. ‘Mow, look at it from 
a common-sense point of view. Can you believe 
for a moment that these lights are the work of 
supernatural agency V 

6 It certainly seems contrary to common-sense.’ 

c It ’s contrary to all kinds of sense.— Mow, listen 
here. After I had smoothed the old rascal down 
this morning, we fell into conversation, and by 
degrees I learnt a good deal of the life of your 
ghostly ancestor ; and, with all due deference to 
your family pride, I must say a more thorough- 
paced scoundrel seldom existed. Though, per- 
haps, the less I say about rascally ancestors the 
better. Under pretence of wanting a window 
open, I lured Brookes away, and while his back 
was turned, I opened bluebeard’s chamber with 
the key.’ 

‘ Did you go in? 5 Secretan asked interestedly, 
for by this time he had caught some of his com- 
panion’s enthusiasm. 

‘It was too risky, especially after I had. soothed 
the old boy’s feelings so nicely. All I wanted 
was to know if the key would fit. It will fit. 
Mow, on every Christmas Eve at midnight that 
light is seen ; so the legend runs. If you are game 
for a little healthy excitement, you and I will 
know before morning the origin of this myste- 
rious illumination.’ 

‘ You can count on me, 5 Secretan returned, 
rising and walking up and down the room, to 
conceal his excitement. — ‘ How do yon propose to 
do it ? ’ 

‘ I propose to do it now, and in this way. It’s 
past eleven ; all the others are safe in the drawing- 
room, and we shan’t be missed for an hour. 
They ’ll think we are in the billiard-room. A 
couple of peacoats, a dark-lantern, and a brace 
of revolvers, and our preparations are complete* 
Is it a bargain? 5 

A burst of merry laughter as they passed the 
drawing-room door, mingled with the sound of a 
piano and some one singing, told the conspirators 
they had not been missed. As they crept silently 
along the quiet passages, feeling their way— for 
they dared not show a light from the dark-lantern 
—the stable clock chimed the three-quarters after 
eleven. A few minutes later, after a cautious 
walk along the unaccustomed corridors, they 
found themselves at length on the threshold of the 
chamber where, fifty-six years ago that very night, 
Arundel Secretan hml ended his wasted life in his 
last hour of despair. Cautiously turning the key 
with many a creak and groan, the great door 
swung slowly open, and a second later, the Con- 
spirators found themselves safely inside..- v 

Despite the fact of undoubted courage | and. 
resolution, each, of them was conscious of a certain 
quickening of the heart and tightness of brCatlij" 
which came as near fear as it was .possible.'; A 
feeble , moon was trying to struggle through a 
rushing mass of jjendttious cloud, lighting the 
great oriel window ; there was a cold icy draught 
in the apartment, chilling the adventurers in 
spite of their additional clothing. As their eyes' 
gradually became accustomed to the gloom, they 
noticed a funereal bed to the right of the window, 
with sombre trappings shaking in the wind; and 
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placed in the centre of the window an ancient 
secretaire with a high carved hack, and countless 
drawers down either side. Had the place been 
kept sweet and clean, the rats and mice and all- 
destroying moths driven away, the apartment 
might have been termed luxuriously furnished. 
As Warren and his friend noted these things, the 
stable clock gave out the hour of twelve with 
mournful cadence as the notes were borne away 
on the breast of the wind. 

‘Now for the family ghost,’ Warren whispered 
eagerly — * the witching hour has come — -Is your 
revolver all right, Walter?’ 

* I hope you won’t do any tiling rash,’ said 
Secretan cautiously. * Mind, no firing, if it is 

■ possible to avoid extremities. — Hist ! what was 
that noise? Verily, we are going to see some- 

, thing, after all. 5 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when 
the apartment began to be filled by a faint lumin- 
ous light under the window, throwing the rest of 
the chamber into deepest shade. The illumina- 
tion growing stronger, appeared to come from 
behind the old secretaire. Presently, above it 
rose two small points of flame, two wax candles 

■ in ancient silver candlesticks, and something 
which gratified the watchers 5 curiosity indeed. 
The holder of these lights— a man in the prime of 
life, with handsome features and full-bottomed 
wig, was dressed in plush knee-breeches and white 
silk hose ; his feet clad in shoes, latched with 
heavy silver buckles. He wore also a peach- 

: coloured velvet coat, slashed with pearl-gray silk, 
and ornamented with gold basket buttons. By 
his side, as was the fashion of the period, he 
carried a long rapier in an ornamental leather 
scabbard. For a moment he stood with Ills back 
to the secretaire, gazing earnestly around, then 
apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, turned to 
the desk, on which he placed the candles, 
and took, out a bundle of papers. At this 
grave moment, the watchers, engrossed by. this 
sudden apparition, with its pale" - deathlike feat- 
ures, were so startled that Warren burst into a 
sudden exclamation. Immediately the figure rose 
and confronted them ; they saw the rapier flash 
from its sheath, as the shade of Arundel Secretan 
arose and started forward. But at this moment 
a gust of wind blew out the candles, leaving 
the apartment in darkness; there was a short 
mocking laugh ; and by the time Warren had 
sufficiently recovered himself to swing round the 
slide of his lantern, the figure had : vanished, 
leaving not the semblance of a trace behind, . 

■ There was the bundle of papers, but where 
was the spectre? That ho could not have left by 
the door was clear, for that was fast shut, and 
search as they might, they could find no other 
exit. It seemed almost like a dream — the sudden 


entrance, the wonderful disappearance of the 
lights and last of all, the still more wonderful 
spiriting away of the figure. 

• Secretan sat down trembling in every limb ; 
bis face was white and set, while great beads of 
perspiration stood upon his forehead. ‘Come 
away from this/ he said hoarsely. ‘It is like 
1 tampering with a dead man’s secret. Warren, as 

: I chave-iseen my 




in his pocket for future and closer reference. 
‘Your nerves are all unstrung. It was that 
cunning old scoundrel Brookes, man ! I could 
swear to those sinister eyes among a thousand.’ 


THE DEATH OF ‘BLUE BILLY/ 


Warren 
of papers 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the 
name of Blue Billy, when they read the title of 
this chapter, will be ready to ask : ‘Is Blue Billy 
really dead ?’ and those unacquainted with the 
name will have some curiosity to know who or 
what was Blue Billy, liow he died, and how lie 
was buried — if he had many mourners, or died 
friendless in the workhouse. To all such in- 
quiries/the answer must be given— that Blue 
Billy is not dead yet, but dying; and when he 
is gone, no one will mourn, for him. He is 
friendless. Those who know him best, hate him 
most. He is the pest of our towns. He stinketh 
in the nostrils of the people. His breath tarnishes 
the fine metals, destroys gilding, picture-frames, 
bookbindings, and steel plates! Every person 
shims Billy. The only good word that was ever 
said of him was, that sometimes he did good to 
patients suffering from whooping-cough. 

Most people are acquainted with Blue Billy, 
although perhaps they do not know him by this 
name. He is the cause of the smell that we expe- 
rience when we pass a gaswork. Blue Billy is the 
technical name given to the lime rendered foul 
in the purification of the gas. To a great extent 
it is this lime,: when it is removed from the puri- 
fiers, that makes gasworks a nuisance. We are 
probably now on "the eve of a new era in the 
manufacture of gas, and there is every probability 
that the time is not far distant when gasworks 
will be carried on without causing offensive smells, 
and when gas will be supplied to the consumers 
! so free from impurities that it will be harmless 
alike to the most delicate flowers and the finest 
gilding in a drawing-room. The purification of 
gas in close vessels has occupied the attention of 
gas engineers for many years, and it may now 
be said that the problem has been solved To 
enable the general reader to understand the new 
method, we shall endeavour to explain the process 
of purification, or as much of it as will be sufib 
cient for our purpose. 

Crude gas as it issues from the retorts is 
charged with various impurities. Chief among 
these are ammonia, carbonic acid, and sulphur 
compounds, all of which ought to be removed 
before the gas is sent to the consumers. Am- 
monia is a very volatile gas, for which water 
has such a strong affinity that, at ordinary tem- 
perature and atmospheric pressure, it will take 
up nearly one thousand times its own volume. 
In order, therefore, to free the gas from am- 
monia, it is only necessary to pass it Trough, 
water, when the ammonia will be absorbed, and 
the other constituents of the gas will pass on. 
Chemists have discovered two classes of sub- 
stances, which they call acids and alkalies. 
These have such a strong affinity for one another, 
that the moment they are brought into con- 
tact, they unite, and form what is called a salt. . 
Ammonia is one of the alkalies ; whilst the other 
impurities, carbonic acid and the various sulphur 
compounds, are in their nature acid. The affinity 
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of the acids for alkalies supplies U3 with the for its practical working. A matter 1 of such 
means of removing the second class of impurities importance to gas consumers and to gas share- 
by bringing them into contact with an alkali. The holders in /particular cahiiot fail to be regarded 
substances hitherto used are lime and oxide of with general interest. 

iron. Limestone is a carbonate of lime, or a i . — 

compound of the metal calcium and carbonic acid. n^TT at a Tir * ’xr a vt\ 

When we burn limestone, the heat wrenches the 0LD WA1 A]s D 1IiE 

carbonic acid and the lime asunder ; and carbonic chapter vir. 

acid being a gas, it passes into the air and leaves _ T . ,, , , , . - T , 

the solid lime behind. It is then said to be in ^ EXT mormn » tardily breaking November 

the caustic state. In this condition it is ready dawn came all too soon for Matthew Boding; 

again to take up carbonic acid and to unite with he would have been glad never to see daylight 

it whenever they are brought into contact. But again. He rose earlier than usual, shaved, dressed 

it will also unite with sulphuretted hydrogen, himself with his customary care, and went down 
Carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen being to breakfast ; but all his actions this morning 
the principal impurities in coal-gas, in the process were like those of an automaton, and seemed to 
of purification the gas is made to pass through be overned by n0 basis of conscious effort. On 
caustic lime, which, by virtue of its chemical V 

affinity, arrests these impurities, and allows the * be . table found three 01 four post-lqttcy , 
pure gas to pass to the gasholder.- But by-and-by Gngson would bring the business letters later on. 
the lime gets foul, and the purifiers require to he These he took up one after another, and glanced 
opened and the lime removed. This is attended over the superscriptions, as if from them alone 
with a considerable amount of manual labour ; and it were possible to divine the nature of their 
the smell from the spent lime is not only offensive contents. One he tore open, the rest he pushed 
hut highly prejudicial to health. Gas engineers as kle as being of little or no consequence. The 
and ..chemist* hare long exercised their inge- letter in f uestion ran as follows : 
nuity m devising means lor doing away with this x 

source of _ nuisance. The ammonia derived from Mr DEAE EodiKg _i should have redeemed 
the gas itself is the agent used to effect this tbosc AMcan honAs of mine some time ago, hut 

^ It has* been already said that the ammonia is bave on ^ j us ^ joturnecl from Scarborough, wliere 
washed out of the gas by passing it through I have been laid up for the last, six weeks With 
water, the water holding it in solution. In this a confounded attack of gout. I am sorry to hear 
condition it is in the forms of carbonate and that you also are indisposed, but trust you will 
sulphide of ammonia. But, just as in the case of b e as right as a trivet again in the course of a 
limestone, the carbonic acid and sulphuretted f ew davs, I will call, upon you to-morrow 
hydrogen can he driven away by heat, and the / Friday \ * at two 0 » c i oc k precisely, bringing with 
ammonia retained in. the water in .-the caustic ' tliefive Imndred pounds, together with the 
state, ready, like the caustic lime, to take up these . ™ r * , ’ ,„*ir 

impurities whenever they are brought into con- interest as agreed upon when I trust nt vill e 
fact with it. This is done in close vessels ; and convenient for you to return me the llie 

when iffie process is adopted, a gaswork will no- five hundred pounds was of great service to me 
longer he a nuisance to the neighbourhood. The at the time, and my hearty .thanks are due to 
same ammohiacal water is used over and over, you for the kind way in which you helped me 
As it becomes foul, it is revivified by heating to tide over my little difficulty.—Believc me, 
it with steam and dispelling the carbonic acid my dear Boding, very truly yours, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen ; and a tew sets or J 0 Vincent Fitch. 

pumps take the place of manual labour. The 

same ammoniacal water being used repeatedly, « Fitch’s letter could not have come at a more 

there will of course be a surplus of ammonia. ntciis icicei ouiuu 

This surplus may be rendered of commercial opportune moment, said Matthew to . 

value as liquid ammonia ; or, utilising the impuri- he had not written to me, I should have been 
ties carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, it compelled to write to him. His five hundred 
may be converted into carbonate and sulphate of pounds is the one little nest-egg I intended all 
ammonia. along, unknown to anybody, to save out of the 

Thus, those impurities which gas managers, general crash, should the worst come to the Worst,; 
formerly, were glad to get rid of by any means, * M h imluekily it has. The notice is rather 
mav be converted into marketable mxL valuable > .W it - da Buffi promised to be 

products. The process has been tried expen- f . • xm v AV - nf 

mentally with undoubted success in Manchester ; here soon after nme. I 11 giv 1 . „ , 

and at present, the gasworks in Belfast are being the private safe as soon as. he eomes,aiKi pack 
fitted up "with apparatus for this method of puri- him offi to the City to fetch the bonds. He seems 
fication after recent patents by Mr Claus of f anxious to be of use ; besides which, ! want 
London. A process lately patented by Mr Young Qrigson for other matters.' 
of Peebles, introducing important modifications, jf e was a i one this morning, as he liad been 
promises simplicity and economy, and was a short , f mornings lately-Ms wife seeming of 

time ago brought prominently before the North • > ' & t0 a “ oid putting in an appearance 

Britisli AssQciation of .Gas Managers, by whom it y t 1 a ^ u* 

,was regarded as a valuable contribution towards W be bad done brat . a g . 
the economy and perfecting of the purification of own room. . t 

lilUminating gas ; and arrangements were madej Shortly afterwards, Ruff amved. How are 
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you this morning, father he asked, with an 
anxiety he could not hide. 

‘Better, my hoy, better both in health and 
spirits/ he answered with a sigh, /It was the 
uncertainty that weighed me down* so dreadfully 
; before,— -But that’s at an end now/ he added 
with a dismal attempt at a laugh. ‘The verdict 
has been brought in and sentence passed ; I know 
now what I have to face/ Then, a moment or 
two later : c I ’ve something for you to do this | 
morning, it you have a couple of hours to ' 
spare/ 

* £ am entirely at your service for as long as : 
; yon may want me/ j 

‘ Then take this key— it is that of my private 
safe — and hurry down to my office in Throg- 
morton Street. There you will find Bunker, 
who probably is known to you already. Give 
him the. key and ask him to open the safe. 
Inside it, he will find a bundle of papers tied 
together and labelled, “Congo Electric Lighting 
Company : Mr Fitch/ 3 After giving you the 
papers, he will relock the safe and return you 
- the key. You will then make your way back 
as quickly as possible. But, above all things, 
he careful that you neither lose the papers nor 
have them stolen from you/ 

4 Never fear, sir/ said Buff confidently, as he 
nodded and left the room. He had seen Grandad 
for a few minutes last evening before leaving the ! 
house, and had told him as much of how matters 
; stood as had come to Ms knowledge. Greatly 
to Buffs wonder, his grandfather ^ had listened 
! to him without any expression of surprise or 
: betrayal of emotion of any kind. What did it 
mean 3 the young artist asked himself. Was 
Grandad becoming too old — in a word, too. fossil- 
ised-— to be affected by anything, however nearly 
it might seem to concern him? .Knowing the 
old man as he did, Huff could scarcely believe 
that. Or, which seemed hardly more likely, had 
he been aware all along how matters were going 
with his son, so that Buffs news was really no 
news to him at all? In any ease, Grandad was 
impenetrable, and Buff had to take home his 
questions n nanswered. 

Matthew Eoding’s breakfast this morning was 
the merest ^apology for a meal He was anxious 
for the arrival of Grigson.; many minor matters 
had been neglected or overlooked of late which 
it was absolutely necessary should be attended to 
without further delay. He knew, of course, that 
lie was ruined — that was a fact nothing could 
alter or modify * but without Grigson’s assistance, 
it would be a work of some time and difficulty- 1 
to ascertain, the exact position of his affairs. 
But the minutes pass 1 on without bringing the 
young clerk Ten o’clock, eleven o’ chock "came 
and went, and still lie had nor arrived What 
could have detained him? Matthew Boding 
began to pace the room, oppressed by vague 
f r am o £ he k m > w no t wl lafc. 

Twelve o/ loci Arrived, in cl re course, and then 
half-past, by which time he had nearly worked 
himaelfnp to fever beat. At last a knock and 
Tang. Be was cut ‘kg with his back to the door, 
.did not take the trouble to look round when 
heard some one enter § the room. flj| on* are 
%%¥?/ ’ ke began. 1 • ’ Then M 
* v:i eyesfell,UQton%Hg^v button ! 


his son and Peter Bunker. There was that in 
I the faces of both which told him/ before either of 
them spoke, that they were the bringers of ill 
tidings. 

c T thought it was Grigson who had come at last. 
Where is he? Why is he not hero?’ lie asked 
quickly. His hand trembled as it rested on the 
back of Ms chair. Surely Bate could have no 
further blow in store for him ! Had he not 
already drained the cup of misfortune to the 
dregs? -G,; 

£ I have seen nothing of Mr Grigson this morn- 
ing, sir ; but he looked in at the office rather late 
last evening — between eight and nine o’clock, in 
point of fact/ said Peter in his usual deferential 
way. 

■ £ Ah I What did he want there at that; time of 
night ? 5 asked Mr Boding with a startled look 

"‘He said that you had" sent him, sir/ , 

‘ That I had sent him I What for, pray V 

‘Bor a packet of papers that was locked up in 
the private safe/ 

‘ I sent him for no papers,— 'But go on. What 
happened next ? V 

4 Mr Grigson unlocked the private safe in my 
presence, sir— of course he had brought the key 
with him— and took away the papers lie had comb 
for. He said that, late as it was, yon particularly 
wanted them to be placed' in your hands last 
evening/ 

£ But— but— -I hardly understand/ said Matthew, 
pressing his hand to his head with an air of be- 
wilderment. ‘How was it possible for Grigson 
to obtain access to the private safe when the key 
of it was never out of my possession till I placed 
it in my son’s hands this morning? 3 

‘ I cannot say how that may be, sir/ answered 
Peter, ‘All I know is that Mr Grigson had 
a key with him last evening which fitted the 
safe and opened it without difficulty. It was 
the fact of Ms having that key, sir, which I know, 
you seldom or never let out of your own keeping, 
that lulled any suspicions I might otherwise have 
had/ ■ 

Matthew turned to his son. 4 Did you ascertain 
for a fact, by personal examination of the safe 
this morning, that the Congo bonds for which I 
sent you were not there ? • 

‘I did. There were no such papers in the 
safe/ 

Matthew Boding sank back in his chair like 
a man utterly confounded. 4 1 see it all 1 5 he 
exclaimed, ‘The rogue — the unmitigated villain l 
I have been robbed, and by a man whom I trusted 
as I would have trusted my own. brother. The 
consummate scoundrel 1 3 

For a little space no one spoke. Thou Mr 
Boding sighed deeply, once— twice. ‘This is the 
last straw/ he said, turning to his son, ‘I thought 
that nothing more could happen to me— that I 
had tasted the worst, and yet, see how mistaken 
I was l 5 ■ 

4 But by what moans did Grigson obtain posses- 
sion of the key?/., 

‘It was not my key he made use of, but a 
PHHieate h One. ■ By . what -diabolical . means . ho 
became possessed of it, I cannot even 
He must have laid his plans long ago and have 
been biding his time. He knew I was ruined — 
he knew the end had come, and, that' he. had 
nothing mote §Jj expect from me. | He knew the 
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Congo bonds were in the safe, and that, if lie 
•wanted to convert them to Ins own use, lie bad no 
time to lose. The consummate villain ! And I 
put such trust in him, Buff, such utter trust ! It 
is like a wound from a two-edged sword/ 

£ Will the loss be a heavy one V 

4 You shall judge. Some eight or nine months 
ago, this Mr Fitch, who calls himself an architect 
and surveyor, but who is in reality a speculative 
builder in a large way of business, brought me 
a lot of Congo bonds, on which he asked rne to 
advance him five hundred pounds, of course at a 
fair rate of interest. It was out of my usual line 
of business • but as Fitch is a neighbour and lias 
visited several times at my house, and as my wife j 
and his were very intimate, I strained a point to j 
oblige him, and found him the coin, Although i 
Congos were not of much account in the market 
at that time, I had reason to believe that they ! 
would take a favourable turn before long, and I 
felt that I had ample security for my money. I 
was fully justified by the event. Before a month 
was over, Congos began to rise steadily, and have 
been going up ever since, so that to-day the bonds 
on which I advanced five hundred pounds are 
■worth three thousand. 5 

Buff, whose knowledge of financial matters 
was of the most elementary kind, was evidently 
pimled by Ms father’s explanation. 

1 I had a note from Fitch this morning,’ resumed 
Mr Boding. 4 He will be here at two o’clock to- 
day, bringing with him the five hundred pounds 
in order to redeem Ins bonds ; and I have no 
bonds to give him i ■ 

‘But as you have no bonds to give Mr Fitch, 
he will of course retain his five hundred pounds, 
in which case I suppose you will be in a position 
to cry quits ? ’ Buff ventoed to remark. 

c That a son of mine should be such, a simple- 
ton !’ said Mr Boding with a little scornful laugh. 

4 Did I not tell you that the bonds I am supposed 
to have in my possession are at the present time 
worth three thousand pounds ? Even granting 
Fitch were willing to let me have them at their 
market value, I should have to hand him over a 
balance of two thousand five hundred pounds in 
order to square the transaction — a trifle which at 
present I don’t happen to be possessed of/ he 
added dryly. 

Buff-s face fell ; he had not a word more to say. 

Mr Boding scribbled something on a piece of 
paper and handed it to his son. 4 That is Grigson’s 
address,’ he said. ‘ Take the first hansom you 
can lay hold of and drive there. Ascertain when 
the fellow was last at his rooms, and anything 
further about his movements that, may possibly 
be . of service to us. Not that anything you may 
discover is likely to be of much avail. No doubt 
he knew where to find not one but a hundred 
customers for the bonds, had he needed them.. 
It would hardly be a couple of hours’ work, for 
such a clever rogue to get rid of them, receive 
an open cheque in payment, rush off to tlie hank, 
get the cheque cashed, and start for the continent, 
or whatever place he intends to favour with his 
presence. I’ve not the least doubt that he’s 
miles away : from London by this time/ : 

Buff took up Ms hat and gloves. 

4 If possible,’ added Mr Boding, 4 1 should like 
you to be back by the time Fitch arrives. I shall 
probably need the testimony both of you and 
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Bunker to confirm the truth of what I shall have 
to say to him.— How will he take it 1 There ’s 


that he was going out of town for a few days’ 
holiday. It was no more than Matthew Boding 
had expected to hear. He deferred taking further 
steps in the case till after his interview with Mr 
Fitch. 

Punctually to his time, that worthy: arrived 
He stared a little at ..finding' that Mr Boding was 
not alone. 4 My son and one of my clerks,’ said 
the latter laconically as ho shook hands with his 
Visitor. 

Mr Fitch gave a curt nod, then coughed behind 
his hand and took the seat indicated to him. Fie 
was a short, stout, bull-necked man, with . purple 
cheeks and round, protruding eyes. He was 
dressed in black ; a ponderous gold chain, mean- 
dered over his waistcoat ; on one of his thick, 
podgy fingers flashed a large diamond, which 
seemed to acquire additional lustre from the 
grubbiness of the hand it was supposed to 
adorn. 

‘Well, Boding, here I am, punctual to a tick,’ 
he began, as he sat down and ran his fingers 
through his hair. 4 I’ve got the rhino, and 
you’ve got the bonds. Exchange is no robbery, 
as the old saying has it, Fxve_ minutes, will 
complete our little business.’ While speaking, 
he had produced a bulky pocket-book, which 
lie now opened, and proceeded, with a sort of 
affectionate tenderness, to linger the bank-notes 
therein. I 

Evidently, Matthew Boding was at a loss in 
what terms to begin his explanation. £ I am 
exceedingly soiTy to inform you, Mr Fitch, that 
I have not got your bonds,’ he said at ; last 
with a degree of hesitation very unusual with 
him, ' 

Mr Fitch’s goggle eyes, seemed as though they 
would start out of his head. 5 Eh, now, how’s 
that ? Not a long enough notice, perhaps % But 
I thought you would only have to fetch them 
out of your safe, or wherever you keep such 
things/ 

< Just what I thought ■ myself, till two hours 
ago. This morning, I gave the key of my private 
safe to my son-— not being able to go down to 
the City myself— and asked him to fetch the 
bonds for me and bring : them here in readiness 
lor you ; blit on proceeding to open the safe, they 
were not to be found/ 

The purple in Mr Fitch’s cheeks deepened 
visibly > he gasped like a fish suddenly taken 
out of water. , - 

1 Before you say anything, pray hear me out/ 
went on Mr Boding. Fie then, as succinctly as 
possible, proceeded to tell his hearer when and 
how the bonds had been stolen, finishing up 
by saying : 4 1 thought it best 'that my son and 
my clerk shoifkl both be present , m order that 
I they may be able to confirm the truth of what 
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‘This k a very strange story that X have had 
to listen to, Mr Boding— a very strange story, 
indeed, J said Bitch after a pause. ‘Cleverly con- 
cocted, vvitliout a doubt ; but I must tell yon 
at once, sir, that I . don’t believe a single word 
of it/ While speaking, he had ^ stuffed the notes 
back into his pocket-book, which he now shut 
with a loud snap. 

A deep fiush mounted to Matthew Boding’s 
face, and his thick eyebrows came together omin- 
ously. c I hope you don’t mean to imply, Mr 
Fitch, that 1 and these two gentlemen have 
leagued ourselves together to impose upon you 
with a pack of lies ? 1 

/All I’ve got to say is that I don’t believe the 
yarn ; it ain’t good enough,’ remarked the other 
doggedly. 

It was only by an effort that Matthew con- 
trolled himself. 4 1 deplore the unfortunate 
occurrence quite as much as you can do, Mr 
Fitch/ lie said coldly; 4 but really, I am at a 
loss to know what further evidence l ean adduce 
to prove the truth of what I have told you/ 

* Deplore— deplore ! * retorted the other with a 
scornful snort. ‘You don’t think I’m such a 
fool as to be put off with a few line words ! Bo 
you know, sir, what those bonds of mine, which 
you hold, or ought to hold, are worth in the 
market at the present time 1 5 

‘ I am quite aware of their current value/ 

‘I knew it — I hadn’t a doubt of it. Yes, yes, 
you know the value of ’em, never fear! Three 
thousand pounds— that’s what they’re worth, not 
a farthing less. How much did you sell them 
for, eh, Sir Boding $ how much did you sell 
them for % ’ 

Before Matthew could reply, Buff sprang to 
his feet and, crossing the room in a couple of 
strides, Hung open the window. ‘Father/ he 
said quietly, as he proceeded to turn up his culls, 
‘just allow me to have the pleasure of flinging 
this old rhinoceros out of the window/ 

Mr .Fitch’s face turned a yellowish white ; he 
hastily put his pocket-book out of sight. 

1 Sit down, Buff; I command you!’ said Mr 
Boding authoritatively. Slowly and reluctantly 
Buff pulled down the window, but he did not 
go back to- his neat 

There was an awkward silence, which Fiteli 
was the first to break. ‘Perhaps, Mr Boding, 
if you can't produce the bonds/ he said with an 
ill- concealed sneer, ‘although, in point of law, 
mind you, you are bound to do so, or else lay 
yourself open to an indictment for fraud— per- 
haps, sir, in that case you are prepared to write 
me: out a cheque for the difference between the 
amount I am indebted to you, principal and 
interest, and the market price of rny property. 
It would be a trifle over two thousand four hun- 
dred pounds, as I reckon it; bat that of course 
would be a mere fleabite to an eminent financier 
like you ! 5 

Matthew Boding felt a.-, though he were 
stretched- on the rack. f Be Filch/ lie said, not 
without a certain dignity, { I don’t know whethex 
or not you are aware of it— you mar have heard 
| or you may not— but the fact is I am a 
ruined nun. I haw not more than a couple of 

u. LOU 7 „An i, 


it. A man in possession, hey ? etcetrar, eteetrar. 
Ah, ah 1 You see I know more than you thought 
I did/ . v 

Buff coughed and opened the window a couple 
of inches. Mr Fitch gave an uneasy glance over 
his shoulder. 

‘ If these things are known to you, there is 
no need for me to say another word/ said Mr 
Boding haughtily. 

‘But I’ve got a few words to say to you, Mr 
Boding— a few words that you will find very 
much to the purpose/ remarked Fitch as he rose, 
pushed back his chair, and proceeded to button 
his overcoat e l give you till twelve o’clock 
to-morrow, sir— till twelve o’clock, not one minute 
longer, in which to produce either the bonds or 
the money. Either of ’em will do for me ; I 
don’t care a dump which it is. But if neither 
is forthcoming by noon to-morrow, I tell you 
candidly that I shall at once make it rny business 
to go to the nearest police magistrate and apply 
for a warrant against you, I think there m no 
occasion for me to add another word. — Good- 
morning, Mr Boding ; good-morning, gentlemen 
all— hem/ He had got hold of his* hat and 
umbrella while speaking, and now, after a final 
glance over his shoulder at Buff, he beat a some- 
what undignified retreat from the room. 


A YEAR ABO. 

J usx a little year ago, 

You were all to me ; 

Even yet, I scarcely know 
How such things can he. 

Hid you mean it all the time ? . 

, \Y ere you false or true 1 
Is it change of place or clime 
That has altered you ? 

Hid you think to love me still? 

Did your fancy stray ? 

Hid you change against your will, 
'When you went away ? 

Ho you still remember this, 

Many miles apart ? 

Ah ! you left your careless kiss 
Printed, on ray heart 1 

Little did my soul, divine 
That the year would nee 
Your dear heart, close knit to mine,: 
Drift away from me. 

Yet I dream you brave and true; 

Through the mists of pain, 

Still I stretch my hands to you 
Till we meet again. 

dust a little year ago 1 
' Ah J my eyes are wet i 
Cruel Love! do you not know 
I can ne’er forget ? 


Myra. 
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CAN A LLIND MAN SEE A GHObl < become either tlie passpor 
by a blind contributor. or the features which insp 

*A man may see how this world goes with no dislike, terror, or even hon 
eyes, 5 says the unhappy Lear ; and, as is often in one sense, but visual 
the case with the demented, he embodies a pro- nothing but creations of 
found truth in a paradox. We hear in every- of ideas — ghosts, in fact— it 
day conversation, for instance, such expressions could not imprint themseh 
as, £ Any one can see that with half an eyed so indelibly and substantial’ 
Or, again, if a peculiarly sharp person is spoken the common channel of nor 
of— 4 Oh, he can see as far into a brick wall mistake could be made. 1 
as most people ; J and so on : thus showing that his friend once established i 
the veracity of the principle expressed in Shake- man beholds him plainly 
speareV words in this matter, as in most, has long of him or talks to him — } 

since been universally accepted. Hence, we have takably as those would do 

only to go a step further, and it may readily be perfect physical vision, 
assumed that, if a man with no eyes can see eye, we see a person who 
how this world goes, he can with equal clear- whose features and bodily 
ness . observe what is being done in the world to us, Ms. personal appeal 
of ghosts. To a blind man, therefore, we ought tlie vividness of reality, diri 
to turn for fill reliable information from that Equally, the spectral imu 
mysterious and awe-inspiring region. He should self-created by the blind r 
be the accredited special correspondent, for he, mental retina-- not, of cox 
above all people, has the capacity which entirely Ivrammblance of life — that ii 
qualifies him for the post— Iris papers are, as it what to the blind man pass 

were, strictly en rhgle, and must go unchallenged. Thus, this can only be a 

He is free of the whole country, even from its person — in a word, the ghos 
frontier to its innermost fastnesses and recesses. urge the scientific investigu 
; The common question, Have you ever seen a for the physical retina a 
ghost \ can only be put to the sightless with any object and convey an im 
likelihood of getting . a reliable reply in the affir- brain, in order that the 
mative. To suggest, therefore, that there is any- 1 an image, of that object ; 
thing paradoxical in the query heading these j sufficient in some eases fo 
remarks -would be absurd ; for not only is a blind for the blind man, fortunate 
yam the best qualified to see a ghost, but he His condition, perhaps, i 
.sees nothing else: we are all ghosts to him ;j with that in which the s 
all the world, and all the men and women, merely when asleep and drcamim 
shadows, with whom, however, he is on the most see only in dreams, he sec 
familiar terms ; his every-day companions, his inti- ] one sense, his life is a dree 
mates, his bosom friends. His miners eye clothes I but a world of dreams an 
them in forms and endows them with attributes j as of the dreamer, it may be 
entirely of his own creation, according to what! gf , £ 

should fit them, by the measurement #or Ms stiU to 1 

he takes, from their voice and manners, of their /• ^Senseless to feel 

character, stature, and appearance. These are | And with sealed 
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Modem scientific, psychological research endea- 
vours to demonstrate that nothing in this region, 
any more than in any other, is clue to chance, 
hut that all in it is regulated by unswerving laws, 
if we have the wit to read them aright. But 
the region of psychology being impalpable, there 
is more difficulty in submitting its phenomena 
to recognised tests than those of the material 
world Hence it is put forward that although, 
of course, there are no such things as ghosts, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, there does 
exist that influence of one mirnl . over another, 
which will create apparitions sufficient to warrant 
those who behold them in saying they have seen 
a ghost. In other words, ‘one mind may impress 
another otherwise than through the recognised j 
channels of sense '—sufficiently, that is, to be I 
entirely independent of matter. There is no I 
commoner form of ghost-story than that which 
supplies the motive of the "popular drama of 
the Corsican Brothers, where a person on the point 
of death, or in some extreme moment of peril, 
suddenly appears, independently of the distance 
between them, to another person, over whom he 
has some mental power, or with whom he is bound 
up by a close personal tie. Extend the principle 
herein enunciated, and although there may be no 
dire catastrophe invoking the presence, the image 
of some one far away, summoned up by thought 
in a blind man’s brain, becomes to him literally 
the ghost of that some one. For, if that some one 
were actually standing side by side with his sight- 
less brother, he could only appear in the same 
ghost-like form. The imaginative presentment of 
him would be, could only be, identical in both 
cases; for the man with no eyes could not see him 
in any palpable shape, but that shape would be 
none the less real or substantial to him because it ’ 
was spectral. 

We are not, however, attempting to write a 
scientific or psychological treatise. We have but 
a fanciful notion for showing that your blind 
man should be accepted as yoiir most true ghost- 1 
seer, and that, therefore, the paradoxically sound- 
ing question with which we start has for answer 
a very significant affirmative. If ever it be given 
to man to see the ghost of his fellow-man, the, 
sightless should be 'in this respect privileged 
beyond all others. To them we should look 
for all true ghost-stories, particularly at a season 
when such vanities are in the ascendant. How, 
therefore, that there is a Royal Commission sitting 
to inquire into the condition and welfare of the 
blind, this fact should be remembered. There 
is always ; difficulty in finding employment for 
the sightless, so perhaps the suggestion will open 
up a new occupation for them. Let it not be 
supposed there is any lack of sympathy expressed 
in those words. The blind are pry erbially cheer 
ful and light-hearted, and will not misunderstand 
them. They love a joke above all things, and 
are keenly appreciative q! everything which diver- 
sifies their circumscribed existence. A professed 
raconteur with no eyes might conjure up such 
romances from his darkened world as would make 
the blood of all of ns curdle.. At his command, 
and under every kind of fantastic guise and 
"hg circumstance, spirits might be made to 


should be his especial metier — he could, with 
appropriate and creepy pianoforte accompani- 
ment, tell tales which would strike awe into the 
souls of the listeners. With a darkened room 
and suggestive surroundings in harmony with 
the occasion, such ghostly stances might be got 
up as would far exceed those of any table-turning, 
spirit-rapping medium who has hitherto appeared 
before a credulous public. Recitals of this kind 
would at least be a novelty, and form an outlet 
for any histrionic ability possessed among a class 
of the community who only lack encouragement 
in the right direction to show themselves not one 
whit behind the rest of mankind in intelligence, 
humour, and pathos. It may sound like a quaint 
conceit, but your blind man may lay the hint 
to heart, and see if it cannot be acted on, to his 
own and others 3 advantage. It is a sportive, 
if not a sporting notion — let him look to it. 


RICH ABD CABLE, 

THE LIGHTSHIPMAE. 

CHAPTER LVI3I, — PIXY-LED. 

‘Looey 5 here, Joshua,* said Mr Jacob Oorye, as 
his son Was getting the trap ready on Thursday, 
in which to take Josephine and Bessie to St 
Kerian. ‘As the Duchy Bank isn’t broke, you 
make yourself uncommon sweet to Mary Gable, 
and tell the father that Pin game to go on 
with Champagne Air Hotel — What a shock it 
gave me when I heard the news ! and however it 
got about is a wonder. If folks tell news, why do 
they always twist it so as to stick in your ribs % 
I’ve heard one of the coastguard tell, who was 
in Burmah, how the natives there run amuck. 
They get a sword or a spike, or something on- 
pleasant, and they run along as hard as a racer, 
skewering every one they meet with it. It be j ust 
the same in England with folks ; if only they 
get hold of a nasty, sharp, spiky bit of news, they 
run amuck with that out of pure wickedness/ 
‘Father, the sky looks ugly/ 

‘Yes; I reckon we shall have dirty weather; 
Northern Nannies,* maybe, drifts of storm and 
hail ; but they ’ll pass.— What horse are you 
putting in 1 5 

‘Dancing Jenny/ 

e Why, Dancing Jenny ^ She cuts capers in 
the shafts/ . 

‘You had Derby yesterday to ride over to St 
Kerian on ; and Dancing Jenny wants a run to 
take the tingle out of her toes/ 

‘If you was going alone; but with two fragile 
bits o’ womankind, I should say put in White- 
face/ . . 

‘ Whiteface has no life in him. Leave me alone. 
Do you think I can’t drivel Why, you might 
set me to manage an Australian buck-jumper, and 
I’d do it/ 

His father shrugged his shoulders. 4 Well, put 
on a honey-fa, ce yourself to Mary Gable, mind 


: yoxe wculd m utterly eclipsed * A. ‘Northern Nanny* is a cold stem of hail and 
skilled musicim— and music \ Wuri from the north. 
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yon, now that the Ducliy Bank is not broke. Get 
your mother to look at your face before you start, 
to see that it wears a proper amiable smile. 7 

There was no palish or other road to St Kerian ; 
from Pentargon, because Pentargon was a bay, 
and not a village ; and the road along the dills 
as far as where the artery of communication 
between St Kerian and the coast entered it, nearly 
•doubled the distance. As the crow flew, and as 
the track ran for foot-passengers and horsemen, 
the distance was seven miles ; but this lay across 
moor and between bogs, and only those who knew 
it could venture along it. The neighbourhood 
was sparsely populated, and the traffic was small, 
except along the main turnpike roads, Near the 
coast, the slate rocks, laden with carboniferous 
particles that give them a black colour, rise 
abruptly, but much contorted from the sea ; they 
fall away inland, forming dips, in which are 
swamps, where rise numerous affluents of the 
Tamar; and beyond this boggy district extend 
granite ridges and moors in a chain, forming the 
spine of the Cornish peninsula. Such population 
as exists clusters in the valleys and by the sea; 
the moors are left to solitude and desolation. 
The short-cut to St Kerian lay across one of the 
sedgy, marshy basins in the slate, and then over 
a spur of granite moor, beneath which nestled St 
Kerian in verdure and shelter from the sea- 
gales. 

Mr Joshua Corye had no idea of going round 
by the road ; the ugly look of the sky made him 
desirous of getting the journey over as quickly 
as possible ; and Dancing Jenny would be less 
likely to cut her capers among ruts and swamps 
than on a broad, macadamised highway. 

When the gig was ready, Dancing Jenny began 
to paw and spring and show the antics that gave 
her her name ; and little Bessie , ..was Mgliteued, 
and shrank to the side of Josephine, 

‘ Are you wise, Joshua/ said his father, ‘putting 
Jenny in that cart? The shafts are too short for 
‘SO big a mare/ 

‘She’ll do/ answered Joshua ; * there’s no great 
weight behind, 7 

‘I’ve put in a keg of Magpie ale/ said the 
•landlord. ‘ There J s a confirmation at St Kerian 
to-morrow, and perhaps the bishop might like 
it. He was very partial to it/ I mind, when 
he was here once before— that is, before ever 
he was ai bishop/ ..A 

c I didn’t reckon on that extra weight/ said 
Joshua ; ‘ Pll tighten the breeching another hole/ 

4 You can’t do it/ answered his father ; ‘the 
buckle is at its furthest/ 

‘ Then take out the keg of ale/ 

‘ It would nigh kill the bishop with disappoint- 
ment. I know for sure ke/‘s got this here con - 
firmation at St Kerian just to be near where he 
can taste Magpie ale. Who ever heard of one at 
that place before ? I knew by the look of his 
face, when he was here, that he never enjoyed 
himself so heartily as tasting Magpie ale ; and 
•when he’d done, he was oft* like a long dog 
i [greyhound] home to his missus, t’other side of 
England, to fell her what stuff we brewed down 
(•here.— And now, bldwed if he ain’t brought his 


missus to St Kerian! What for ? I ask. Does 
a bishop want his missus to help him to conflrm ? 

I know better ; he’s brought her into the neigh- 
bourhood to taste the Magpie ale. And, by 
George 1 they shall not be disappointed/ 

The old innkeeper helped Josephine into the 
cart — a tax-cart, that was convertible in many 
ways, by ingenious arrangement of the .scats — 
and then heaved up Bessie into Josephine’s arms. 
Bessie would sit between the driver and her nurse ; 
or, if she were cramped in that way, on Jose- 
phine’s lap. Bessie was uneasy at the prancing 
of the mare, and looked timidly in Josephine’s 
face for reassurance. The latter smiled and 
appeared to be without alarm, and indeed she had 
been accustomed to ride and drive since she 
was a voung girl and was not afraid of a skittish 
horse. 

‘Now, then, you kangaroo l ’ shouted Joshua, 
standing up, leaning forward, and lashing into 
J enny, who bounded away at th e touch of the 
whip, docile, conscious, by the feel of the reins, 
that they were in the hands of one who under- 
stood. her and would put up with no nonsense. 

‘It/s a wonderful thing to consider/ said 
Joshua, ‘that there are men who can’t see the 
points in a horse. You show them a good beast 
and a bad one, and they can’t choose between 
them. It is like having no ear for music ; and 
not knowing whether a chord is in time or not.— 
Now, then ! J enny ; none of your tricks ! — Father 
is rarely taken up with bullocks and Heifers ; so 
is Cable ; and I don’t deny there’s money to be 
made out of* them ; but so is there money to 
be made out of horses. Why should we not go 
in for horses here? To me, there ’s something 
mean in always growing bullocks and heifers; 
there’s no science, no art, no interest about it. 
But a horse is another thing altogether. You can 
throw your soul into that— Do you know this 
way to St Kerian, miss?’ 

‘No/ answered Josephine. ‘When I came to 
the Magpie, I came, along the' -road/ 

‘That’s a distance of twelve miles/ or twelve 
and a half — two sides of a triangle. — I hope you ’rc 
Well provided against wet weather, miss ? There ’s j 
a storm coming on, and we shall be out oiv all | 
shelter on the moor/ j 

4 We have wraps,* answered Josephine, 

The wheels of the trap went noiselessly over 
turf, and occasionally bounced over a tuft of gorse. j 
There were wheeKiracks here and there, and in 
some places boggy holes full of black water. The j 
tracks radiated away in different directions— it ! 
was hard to say in which they most predominated 
and indicated the existence of a way. 

4 One might easily be pixy-led on the moors,’ 
said Joshua, 4 and wander for days without finding 
a house, IVe been pixy -led myself pound a field. 
Father had in a fresh brew of Magpie ale, and I 
dra.uk a good deal of it, and then went off to look 
after a gray I had at grass. The evening was 
dark and ‘after I had got Into the meadow, I 
wandered round and about, and about and round, 
for an hour, and could not find the gate. At last,; 
when I was thoroughly stupid and mad with 
vexation, I stripped off my coat and turned it 
inside out, put it on again— and there was the gate 
before me i— If ever you get pixy-led, mind and; 
turn your jacket. I ’ve heard it spoken of by the 
old people, often, but never heeded it till" that 
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evening, and then I proved it.— Drat it ! there 
comes the -storm. 7 

A roaring, blinding rush of icy wind, laden 
with hail, and rain as cold as hail, came past 
It was so fierce, so loud, so stinging, that Dancing 
Jenny was frightened or angry, and leaped and 
backed from it, and then stood stock-still. 

} Get along, yon crocodile ! 5 shouted J oshua, 
lashing at the mare. 

Bnt a stubborn fit bad come on Jenny. They 
were on an exposed moor, without rock or tree 
or hedge to break the force of the gale. The 
hail swept by them in sheets— it spun along the 
ground ; it cut them as if the ice-particles were 
small-shot. To face the wind would have been 
impossible. It shook the cart, and threatened 
to throw it over. 

‘By Jove ! 5 said Joshua, ‘after all, father was 
right to ballast tis with the Magpie ale. There 5 s a 
dip yonder in the moor ; weTl go down into that, 
and get under the lee of the hill. —Go on, you 
blackguardess l 5 And raising his whip over" his 
head, he lashed Jenny with all the force of his 
arm. The mare, alarmed at the roar and force 
of the storm, stung with the hail on her skin, 
then tender, as she had been clipped and singed 
the day before, reared at the blow, and with a 
snort of anger, dashed away with the trap down 
the slope. Joshua put the whip between his 
teeth and held the reins with both hands; the 
.decline became sharp, the wheels danced over the 
tufts of gorse, tore, through brakes of heather, 
sprang into the air over a node of quartz-rock. 
‘Just like an Australian buck-jumper, 5 laughed 
Joshua— then Jenny was floundering in a bog, 
and snap — something must have given way. 
What then ensued, neither Josephine nor Joshua 
nor Bessie remembered. They had a recollection 
of a hammering at the splashboard, of a crash; 
and when Josephine collected her scattered senses, 
she, clinging to Bessie, and Bessie clinging to her, 
lay in the marsh, and Joshua some way off, motion- 
less; and Dancing Jenny had kicked the gig to 
pieces, and was tearing away with the broken 
shafts dangling at her sides. But Josephine only 
caught one glimpse of her in a lull of the storm, 
and then down the moor-gully rushed the hail 
and rain again, like water pouring out of a sluice 
in a canal lock. About her were thousands of 
white cotton-grass heads lying prostrate before 
the wind, shivering, bobbing, as though the whole 
surface were covered with froth from the sea 
in flakes, or clots of snow. The cart was kicked 
to merest fragments— a wheel here, another with 
the axle there, the splashboard torn to shreds, 
the seat flung into the midst of the swamp, back- 
bail downwards, and the bottom and sides of the 
cart as though hacked to pieces with an axe for 
firewood; : The breeching ' had given Way, and 
the cart had touched the hocks of Jenny, driving 
the mare, already frightened, \ into a paroxysm 
of mad terror. 

Josephine's first thought was for Bessie. The 
child was unhurt, though shaken ; and when 
Josephine rose to her feet, she -found that she 
> had been jarred by the fall, though no 
les Were broken or cuts inflicted. Her limbs 
nbled as with bitter cold, and a sickly fain t- 
eame over her, that prevented her from 
her wits and deciding what 


to stand against the wind and hail was more 
than she could make, and she sank to her knees. 
‘Lie still, 5 she said to Bessie, and drew her shawl 
over the child, to shelter her from the icy blast 
and needle-pricking bail. Even kneeling, with 
her side to the wind, she had hard ado to keep 
herself from being blown over, and she held to 
some rushes for support that were tufted with a 
coarse flower. The gale spent itself, at all events 
momentarily, and the driving hail seemed to be 
lifted, as a muslin veil, and beneath it Josephine 
could see Joshua lying motionless, as she had 
seen him in the first moment of returning con- 
sciousness. 

‘Will you remain here, Bessie, whilst I go to 
poor Mr Joshua? He is hurt badly. 5 The child 
gave a sign of consent ; and Josephine, half stand- 
ing, half kneeling, staggered along to the prostrate 
man. He was unconscious ; he had fallen on 
hard ground, not in the marsh. No blood flowed ; 
therefore, he had not been cut ; but she was 
unable to guess the extent of his injuries. The 
hail was over his face, thawing with the rain into 
long trickles; his waistcoat, arms, and legs were 
capped with an incrustation of ice. 

What w T as to be done? She could not leave 
him. She could not leave Bessie to run for aid. 
She did not know whence aid was obtainable. 
The utmost she could do was to get the cushions 
of the gig and lay one under his head. Then she 
went back to Bessie. 

‘My darling, 5 she said, ‘can you walk ? 5 
b ‘Yes; but not far.* 

‘ We must do our best. The worst of the hail- 
storm is over. Gome with me, ; we must find 
some men who can remove Mr Joshua. 5 

‘ But where are they to be found? 5 

Josephine considered for a moment, standing 
with her back to the wind, with her hand to her 
head. She could not go down the valley, because 
it seemed to be nothing but a wide spreading 
swamp. To return over the way she had come 
would be to face the tearing wind, and would be 
ineffectual, because in coming so far they had not 
passed a house. The only chance of meeting with 
human beings was in going forward. Bessie must 
come with her. She could not leave the child to 
shiver in the cold beside the prostrate man, who 
might, for all she knew, be a corpse. So she 
took Bessie's hand, and encouraged her to step out, 
bravely. The child was frightened, cold, shaken 
by the fall ; but she had a stout heart, and 
promised to walk and keep up as much as she 
was able. 

She returned up the slope, following the wheel- 
tracks the trap had made ^ in the spongy soil 
to where : it had diverged from a direct course. 
Then she followed what she believed to - be the 
traces of former traffic, in the presuifie# Section;, 
of St Kerian, She looked about her. On all sides 
where she could see, where the passage of the 
storm had not made a blot over sky and horizon, 
was undulating moor, with here and there a 
hump of granite standing up through the mom , 
and turf. Not a sign of the horse; not a trace 
of human industry. .. The curlews were screaming, 
and a flight of gulls overhead winged their way 
inland. Here and there, some sheep stood, clus- 
tered on the lee side of a granite block. ; ■ 

‘ Halloo, there | 5 

Before Josephine had seen a man, she was 
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startled by his salutation. Now she saw him, idea of direction was swept away. No distance 
cowering against a piece of rock, gray-habited, could be seen on any side, no shy, only a little 
of the colour of the stone. circle of earth, and that through a drift of whirl- 

She went to him at once. ‘There has been ing watery particles. The sense first - produced 
an accident. Only a few yards away, down that was one of sn (location, then of chill penetrating 
hollow, a man has been thrown from his gig and to the marrow. 

hurt. He is insensible. Mr Joshua Oorye— I * Bessie/ said Josephine, ‘ I do not know where 

daresay you know him.* f to go whilst this fog lasts. I will lay the rug 

‘What! — of the Magpie ? } on the ground and wrap you round in it, and 

‘ Yes, of tlis MagpieJ wait. 5 

‘I know him. Is he killed V _ The child was too frightened and weary to 

‘ I do not know. Bo go at once to him. 5 object Josephine wrapped her round and laid 

‘ I must get help.' — Where is it 1 y her on the wet moss, and then threw herself 

She indicated the exact spot ‘I will go with down beside her. It was impossible for her to 
you and show you/ find her way. She would only over-exert herself 

‘No, 5 said the shepherd; ‘you go on with the and fall fainting with her load, if she tried to 

child to my cot You can’t miss it Keep right go on. There was nothing for her to do but 

forward ; and when you come to the Long wait The ground was frosted with hailstones, 
Man’*— that showed no token of melting. The earth 

‘ The Long Man 2 3 was black as soot, peaty, full of watery that oozed 

‘Ay, the Long Man — turn sharp to the right, up under their weight-black water, smelling of 
and a hundred paces off you ’ll find some peat- bog, A stunted growth of whortleberry grew 
works; skirt them, and you ’ll come on my over it, and rushes; every blade of vegetation 

cabin.. There 3 s a turf- fire in it. Warm yourself dripped with water, where not weighed down 

and the child, till we’ve got Mr Joshua right, with hailstones cemented together. The mist 
I must go after help, and may he some time penetrated everywhere; nothing could keep it 
away.’ * out. Josephine was wet to the skin ; her hands 

‘ But— the Long Man ? ’ were numbed and aching with cold ; her teeth 

‘ Of course — you know the Long Man of Cara- chattered. She rose, 
vean. Every fool knows that. Turn to the ‘My dear Bessie/ she said, ‘ we must make 

right at the Long Man — you can’t fail. A blind another attempt. There is no token of the fog 

jackass would find the way/ Then the shepherd dispersing. If I could only make out the direc- 
. strode away in quest of help. tion of the wind, it would be some guide. Noth- 

Thafc Man was the Cornish for stone ; and that ing can be worse than this. Let us make a push 
the Long Man was a stone pillar, a rude primeval on. Now I will try to carry you on iny back, 
granite obelisk, never for a moment occurred to I can manage that better than in my arms, at 
Josephine. She supposed that the shepherd least it will be a change/ 

pointed out the way to a fellow-shepherd who So they struggled on. Josephine was warmed 

would give her the requisite directions, if she by the exertion ; but she soon felt that her 
forgot those already communicated. So she went strength was not equal to more ; and >slie halted, 
qn, holding Bessie’s hand, in tire course pointed with shaking knees, and looked about her, 
out by the shepherd. Whether she came to Then Bessie uttered a cry of terror. What 

the monolith or not, she did not remember /after- was it ? Through the vapour loomed a gigantic 

wards ; she was not looking out for one, but figure, huge as .'.an' '.elephant. It moved-— and. in 
for a, tall shepherd, and she was not at that another moment Bessie and her bearer saw a 
moment possessed with keen enthusiasm for pre- sheep run past them. The fog had marvellous 
historic antiquities. She went on, feeling Bessie powers of magnifying objects seen through its 
dragging more and more at her hand, till the veil. 

little girl burst into a flood of tears. ‘There— there is the cabin \ * exclaimed Jose- 

‘ What is the matter, Bessie dear 1 ’ phine, and burned forward— to disappointment, 

‘I cannot go another step — my back hurts She found a huge pile of granite rocks, weathered 
;me,’/ ••• into layers like strata of aqueous deposits, mossr 

Josephine stood still. What was to be done covered, split into fragments vertically, and with 
hbw i ‘ The distance cannot be great. We shall fallen masses, like tables thrown over and lean- 
find the Long Man soon, and he will carry you, ing on one another. At all events, some shelter 
—Stay ! Will you let me take you in my arms ? was to be luM among these rocks, and Josephine 
;-'*—There-;. throw your arms round my neck and scrambled into .a' cleft, •. and ' .took ' 'Bessie .on '-.her' 
cling tightly; lay your head on my shoulder, lap and laid her head on her bosom. Her bosom 
and ! will carry you. It is not for far. We was wet, but it was warm. The ; little . girl 
are sure to come to the tall shepherd in a moaned, but did not speak, Josephine looked 
minute/ at her face. The eyes were closed. ‘ Bessie, 

man .was visible^;, tall or. short. ^ Then the eyes opened, and shut wearily 

phine’s, knees gave way under the weight. She again. ^ 

was not strong, and was herself tired and bruised Josephine sat in the rocky cleft and looked out. 
and shaken, and was id suited to cany an addi- The mist drove by like smoke, smoke thick as 
tional burden to her own weary body. Then, though the moor were on fire, and the jnist had 
suddenly, they were wrapped in dense mist ; a peaty smell Where she was, Josephine did 
it came rolling down on them like a solid wall not know in the least. Lest she should have 
of white wool; and in a moment they were gone along westward and strayed far from St. 
enveloped, and coital not see two paces before Kenan, farther than when she started, was her 
them. With the descent of the vapour, every fear. 
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The day was closing 'in, and closing rapidly. 
She Md a watch, and looked at it, but found 
that it had stopped when she was thrown from 
the gig. She was too tired to speak to Bessie. 
She could not give her hopes, for she could not 
frame them herself. If the shepherd came to 
his hut and found that she wasn't there, lie would 
look for her ; but where was he to look ? How to 
find her in such a vapour ? She had been hot 
with carrying Bessie ; now, again, she was cold, 
bitterly cold, and cramp came in her feet and arms. 
She tried to move ; but Bessie uttered a fretful 
cry, and Josephine, on looking at her, found that 
she had fallen asleep. She sat on, leaning back on 
the rock, looking out with stagnant mind at the 
driving fog, shuddering convulsively at intervals 
with cold and exhaustion, listening to the sob 
and wail of the wet wind that played about the 
rocks and blew through ite crevices. The ground 
fell away below the rocks rapidly, but whither 
she did not know, and conjectured into a * clatter ' 
—-that is, a ruin of granite masses difficult to 
thread in open day, impossible in fog and dusk. 
With every wave of vapour afresh fold of dark- 
ness came on. Night was setting in rapidly. 

Many hours had elapsed since either Josephine 
or. the child had eaten anything. Bessie fortu- 
nately slept. Josephine was not hungry, but 
faint. She ached in every limb. Bo great was 
her exhaustion, that she had difficulty in keeping 
her senses from sliding away into unconscious- 
ness. ' The cold weighed on her like a crown of 
ice, and she had to summon all her resolution 
not to fall asleep: or faint— she knew not which 
would ensue; 

What would happen if they spent the night 
on the moor 1 Would they be alive by morning 1 
For herself, she did not care, All tier concern 
was for Bessie, who was intrusted to her, and 
for whom she felt herself responsible. She had 
sinned against Bichard Gable so heavily, that if 
she failed to keep safe and restore sound to him 
his dear little child, the chance of his forgiving 
her would be gone for ever. Then she remem- 
bered how that often when at Sfc Kerian she had 
seen the moor covered with cloud when the air 
was clear in the valley. The only prospect of 
life lay in,. escape from the vapour, and the only 
possibility of doing that was to descend from the 
moor, ; 

She was so spent with cold and hunger and 
weariness, that she was obliged to clo battle with 
herself before she could muster resolution to rise 
atiii recommence her wanderings. Her joints 
were so stiff that she cried with " pain as she got 
out of her sitting posture, in which she had, as 
it were, Hardened ; she hardly, knew if Bessie 
were Awake or asleep* she was so silent. Bound 
her neck, Josephine had tied Bichard’s blue 
handkerchief, as a protection from the cold, and 
it hung down in a : point behind. She had laid 
Bessie on the ground before her, between her 
and the entrance to the rift She knelt up, and 
uiiknotfced the kerchief. 

‘ I have been pixy-led, 5 she said, and sobbed 
with cold as she spoke ; C 1 will turn the kerchief. 7 
Ihe held it out above her Head, unfolded it, gave- 
a|g reversed it, and replaced it about her 
At that moment the cloud-veil parted 
iMlihg-:higltt: 
id down jp Mo a lower world,, and im 

'a 


the blackness of a valley that seemed without 
bottom, saw a twinkle of many points of light. 
£ One — two — three — four — five — six — : seven ! ' 
She uttered a gasp of relief — she could not cry. 
4 Bessie ! dearest ! Bed Windows/ 


THE WBECK OF THE DEEBY CASTLE. 

On the ,12th March last the iron bark Derry Castle , 
Captain GofFe, belonging to Limerick, and char- 
tered by Messrs Gibbs, Bright, & Co., left Geelong, 
in Australia, for Falmouth, loaded with wheat ; 
and for one hundred and ninety-two days she was 
never heard of. No trace of her could be found 
in any port, and she was posted at Lloyd’s as 
missing. To the surprise of all who heard of it, 
the sealer Awarua, a craft of forty-live tons, sailed 
up Melbourne Bay on the 21st September, having 
on board eight survivors of the wrecked bark, 
which, as they narrated, had been cast away on 
Enderby Island, one of the Auckland group, eight 
days after leaving Geelong. From a very full 
account given in the Melbourne Argus, we extract 
the following particulars of this lamentable tale of 
the sea. 

The vessel left port with a fair wind on the 
12th of March, and on the morning of the 20th 
March, at two o'clock, she struck the rocks at the 
uninhabited island group above mentioned, and 
broke up in a very short time. The captain, both 
mates, and twelve seamen were drowned in trying 
to reach the reef-hound shore ; and seven of the 
crew and the only passenger, Mr James M‘G hie, 
endured for four months a series of privations 
and adventures which seldom occur in real life.' 
It is indeed strange how nearly the Derry Castle 
was lost without leaving a trace behind. If 
she had struck on any other part of the long 
line of western coast of Enderby Island than 
the apex of the north-west point, those who 
reached the shore alive would have perished 
miserably on the rocks, unable to scale the inac- 
cessible and almost perpendicular cliffs. The 
scene of the wreck is rarely visited , by vessels ; 
and the only passing craft that was seen in the 
course of the ninety-one days' sojourn there, failed 
to see the signals of distress which the castaways 
displayed.;;^ - ■ 

The Derry Castle made a quick passage to 
Enderby Island. She had a fair wind, at times 
amounting to a gale, behind her, and she made 
the most of her canvas. On the night of the 20th 
March, only one day more than a .week : from 
clearing at Geelong, the catastrophe occurred with- 
out the slightest warning. Never was a vessel 
sent more blindly or speedily to destruction. It 
was about ten minutes to two am., and the chief- 
officer's watch on deck. All sail was set, and the 
bark;' was bowling along twelve' knots, am hour ■ 
before the wind. The chief-officer gave the order 
to haul up the mainsail, and the watch were east- 
ing loose the braces. Neither the man at the 
wheel nor the lookout reported land, which the 
survivors of the watch say ; could not be seem 
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The night was hazy, the sky cloudy — what sailors 
call > rather dirty night— and the wind freshen- 
ing. Without the slightest alarm being given, or 
effort to change the course of the vessel, she ran 
bow on to submerged rocks, and bumped over 
them for some distance with terrific force. Then 
her bow dropped into deep water, and the stern 
rested high on the reef, with the seas rolling over 
it. The vessel listed heavily to starboard, and 
began to break up. She was so close in to the 
land— about two hundred yards— that the frown- 
ing coast-line now rose clearly into view. 

One of the survivors, the only passenger on 
board, Mr James M‘Ghie, a native of Limerick, 
and who had been on a visit to Australia for his 
health, thus narrates what happened after the ship 
struck : 

! ‘The ship was leaning over very much, and 
vve clung to the rail, standing on the outside 
| on the side of the ship, as we expected she might 
j go right over at any moment. She was crashing 
| violently on the rock at this time. The rudder 
j had been carried away, and the sternpost knocked 
I clean out of her, so that we could see right 
I through her into the water beneath. In about 
ten minutes the mainmast went overboard with a 
loud crash. The crew were all in a very excited 
state at this time ; but word went round' that she 
would probably hold together till daylight, and 
the panic somewhat subsided. Our position was 
miserable in the extreme— two heavy seas swept 
over us, the night was bitterly cold, and we had 
barely any clothing. It became evident that we 
could not live until daylight, if we clung to the 
wreck ; and we feared that if we stayed there much 
longer we should become so benumbed as to be 
unable to swim. I could see rocks at a distance 
of about two hundred yards away, but there 
appeared to be little chance of a safe landing 
there. Taking advantage of a sea which came 
over us, seven of the party jumped off to make 
a fight for life. Only one of these reached the 
shore safely. 

I should have mentioned that directly after 
the ship struck, the captain and first- officer passed 
life-buoys and life-belts to us who were on the 
poop, so that we were all provided with them. 
Live more men jumped overboard soon afterwards 
and swam for the shore. The ■ rest of us went 
separately, one alter the other. I was the last but 
one to leave. The remaining man was clinging 
to the rigging. 1 could dimly see his figure, 
but could not distinguish who it was ; but 1 
learned afterwards that it was Sir Robins, the 
chief-officer. I had a life-belt and was a good 
swimmer, and had little fear but that I could 
reach the land. The only danger I anticipated 
was getting there too quickly. The sea was ter- 
ribly rough ; and soon after leaving, I was caught 
in a wave, ; which broke over me and twirled 
me over and over, until I thought I should have 
keen drowned. However, I managed to survive, 
and swam on, X did not face the nearest rocks, 
which were high and precipitous, and had been 
hollowed out at the base by the action of the 
sea. They were also covered with seaweed or 
kelp, which hung down in long streams into 
the sea and floated on the surface of the water. 


I had discerned in the gloom what appeared to 
be like a gully running into the land in a Y shape 
about eighty yards deep. I made for this, and 
swam safely into the entrance. 

Here I had the good fortune to find a spar 
from the ship, floating end outwards towards the 
land. I put my arm round this and clung to 
it. It was driven on to the rocks with great 
force; but as the end of it struck first, the 
shock was not so great as to disable me ; and 
when the sea had broken over me and retired, 

I landed safely on a soft bed of seaweed. I 
tried to walk, but found that I was unable, to 
do so. My feet were quite benumbed, and I 
fell down at every effort I made. I crawled 
for about fifteen yards to the shelter of a high 
rock, and called out loudly, to find if any one 
else had landed near me, and also with a view 
to help anybody who might be trying to land 
at that place. However, I got no answer. I 
remained for about an hour under the shelter 
of that rock, until the sea, increasing in violence, 
began to break over it, and I was afraid of being 
washed away. I was still unable to walk, and 
crawled for a distance of about three hundred 
yards towards some higher rocks that I could 
see inland, and reached these with great diffi- 
culty. 

The salt water I had swallowed made me very 
sick, and it was with great pleasure I noticed 
a stream of fresh water trickling from the rocks, 
with which I refreshed and invigorated myself. 
On the rocks I now reached I found Nicholas 
Wallace, one of the seamen, who was calling out 
loudly in an endeavour to discover any com- 
panions. We heard some one answer him ; hut 
we remained together there till daylight under 
shelter of a big rock. It would be about three 
o’clock when I found him, and day broke about 
six. As soon as it was day, all the survivors 
mustered together, and we tlien found that only 
eight had reached the shore safely, seven of whom 
were seamen. It is impossible to describe our 
miserable an d forlorn condi tion. Hot one of us 
was even half-clad, several were : almost naked, : 
and we were shivering with cold. I suggested 
that we should make a search and see if we 
might find any of our companions lying among . 
the rocks ; and we immediately set about it. 
The first body we found was that of the second- : 
mate, named Rasmusseif. His . body . was stiff, 
warn), and he had evidently reached the shore 
alive, for the sea could not have thrown him 
where he lay. We did all we could to restore 
him by chafing his limbs, but without avail. 
He had probably landed on the high rocks, 
and stumbling along in the dark, had fallen 
down a considerable distance into .the,, pool 
where his body lay. The fall had killed him, 
or he had been stunned by it, and then drowned 
in the pool. We also found the bodies of 
Captain Gaffe and a seaman. Both of these had 
been dashed by the Waves on the rocks and 
killed, as their heads were crushed in*. Their ; 
bodies were thrown up on shore. 

When it became quite light, we could see Some 
one in the foretop of the ship. Borne of the 
others recognised him as the sailmaker. He was 
a Swede, and went by the nickname of “Sails,” 

I knew him by no oilier. One of the sailors 
got a life-buoy and a bit of line and held it 
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up to him, as an inducement to try to swim 
ashore, by showing that we were ready to help 
him. He took olMiis eoat and boots and made 
the attempt; but the poor fellow never reached 
the land. lie got to some low rocks, where we 
could not reach him, as there was a wild sea 
between, and clung there for a time, but was 
washed off again, and, as far as we could judge, 
was crushed by a portion of the wreckage, for 
we saw him no more. We then broke up into 
different parties, to explore the place on which 
we were landed. Two started to make a circuit 
in one direction, and two in another; I and 
three others remained near the wreck. One of 
the parties did not succeed in making the cir- 
cuit of the island, and returned. The others 
found an old government depot at the opposite 
I side of the island, but there was nothing there 
' except one bottle of salt. 

The only food that floated, ashore from the 
wreck was two tins of preserved fish and half- 
I a-clozen pumpkins. We had no knife, but found 
two on the bodies washed ashore ; and with 
these we cut rushes and made a bed for our- 
selves, and slept that night huddled together 
as close as possible for warmth. We also took 
the clothes from the bodies we found, and divided 
them amongst us, to increase our scanty stock. 
We buried the bodies on the island. 

We did not sleep much that night, for we 
found that the island was a great resort for 
seals, and we had settled ourselves right in their 
track. One of the men had gone apart and 
taken possession of a hole, which was soon claimed 
by a seal, which fastened its teeth in the calf 
of his leg. The man immediately abandoned 
the place and came running to us shouting, with 
a large dog-seal after him. The whole of the 
after-part of the night we had to stand up and 
defend ourselves against seals. Some of them 
were of great size, and were very fierce ; but a 
tap on the nose with a piece of wood always 
sent them to the rightabout 

On Monday we searched the wreckage and 
turned over the timber which had come ashore, 
with a view to preserve all .food or anything 
! else that might lie useful to us. It was this 
day that we found the two tins of herrings. 
On the afternoon of' Monday we made our way 
; over the island to the depot, which we found to 
be a structure about six feet by four feet six 
inches in size, shaped like a tent. Into. this we 
all crowded that night and slept as best we could. 
For the* next ten days we. lived there on shellfish, 
which wo. found on die rocks, but in very small 
and insufficient quantities. They could "be ob- 
tained only when the tide was low. Some of the 
men had also killed a seal and eaten it freely, 
but I could not do so : if tasted like very rancid 
cod-liver oil. We had no fire, end the weather 
: was. extremely We had one box 
of wooden matches, but there was never sufficient 
sub to dry them. I had a revolver cartridge in 
my possession, which 1 kept as a last resource, 
and on the tenth day we got a fire by exploding 
this, We took out the bullet, and managed to 
ignite a piece ol dry rag, which was fanned into 
>y being shaken in the wind. This opera- j 
is, watched with the most intense interest, 

"TllM 


The island was covered with a low under- 
growth of myrtle, and we kept the fire going by 
gathering all the dry sticks we could find, as we 
had no axe to cut wood. About this time we 
found an old boiler, which had been left on the 
island by some whaling-party, probably, and with 
this we increased our food-supply by making a 
kind of soup of seals’ flesh. Some of the wheat 
with which the ship was laden now began to 
come ashore. It was swollen with water and salt, 
but we liked it all the better on that account. 
We ground this tip with seals’ flesh, and made a 
soup, which in our condition was very acceptable. 
We had plenty of water everywhere, as the island 
was nearly all a vast swamp. We took our 
turns at cooking and bringing in firewood, of 
which we accumulated a supply, in the event of 
bad weather. Our greatest care was to keep the 
fire alight, and in order to insure this, two men 
were always told off to watch it We would not 
trust one ; and threats of lynching, which might 
have been carried out, were held out to those on 
watch, if the fire should be permitted to go out 
We felt that our lives depended on keeping 
it up. 

Our troubles were greatly lightened by finding 
an old axehead on the ground, which had been 
partly burned. There was no handle in it, and 
it was very blunt ; but with our knives a handle 
was soon made, and it was sharpened by friction 
on a piece of sandstone. This instrument proved 
invaluable to ns by keeping up our supply of 
firewood and enabling the .sailors to make a'- 
punt. All this time our thoughts were busy 
with plans for leaving the island. We had 
Hags flying on throe different points, to attract 
the notice of any vessel passing ; and we also had 
bundles of wood ready to light fires on prominent 
places, should a vessel heave in sight. Men were 
engaged every day in bringing planks from the 
wreck, in order to make a punt, and also in carry- 
ing over all the wheat that could be gathered up^ 
and of this we accumulated a stock of fifteen 
hundredweight. 

Two weeks after we landed, we found part of 
the captain’s sailing directory, which had been 
washed ashore. It was too wet to read, the leaves 
being all stuck together; but after it was dried, we 
were aide to discover our position, and found that 
we had been wrecked on Endeiky Island, in the 
Auckland group ; and we concluded that the main 
island was "about eight miles distant. 3 

The. part of the main island which was visible 
to the wrecked, men was Tort Ross, and there it 
was believed would be found a government depot 
containing stores for shipwrecked seamen. To 
Port Boss, therefore, which was tantalisingly in 
sight, the survivors used to strain their eyes in 
hopeless yearning to roach it ; but they had no 
materials- to make a boat The wreckage of the 
Derry Cattle which came ashore from time to time 
would have sufficed to make at least a raft; but 
there were no implements to fashion it. So that, 
in spite of something being scon on the foreshore 
of Port Boss, which some thought to be a rock, 
and others affirmed was more like a building, 
week after week passed without any prospect of 
escape. Surely never was succour so near and yet 
so far- from those Who yearned to reach ik ' Little 
.more than, a *affc was needed ; in fact, one of the 
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sufferers was willing to attempt the voyage on two j 
planks lashed together ; but this was out of the ] 
question. Yet no boat could be made without 
some cutting instrument to fashion the decking j 
timber and fittings of the Derry Castle which from 
time to time floated ashore. It seemed that the j 
party must hope on and hope ever that succour 
would come, and that they could do nothing more 
to help themselves than to providently parch, all 
the wheat that came ashore, and husband it 
carefully by keeping every one to the allowance! 
mutually agreed upon, and which was faithfully | 
observed. * | 

But towards the end of May a prospect of j 
release suddenly presented itself, as we have said, 
by the discovery of an old axehead, which had 
been deft near the old depot probably by some 
whaling- party. Here was the tool for making a 
boat ! The work was immediately entered upon 
with hopeful zest by every one. As no boat could 
have been launched from the side of the island on 
which the bark was wrecked, on account of the 
surf, the men carried bundles of the wreckage up 
the cliff and across the island to the old depot, 
where the boat was in due course constructed. It 
was nothing more than an oblong box, six feet by 
two-aiid-a-haif feet, with the ends running tip a 
little like a Norwegian prow, so as to do duty as 
a keel or cutwater. The calking was done with 
odds and ends of rope-yarn, driven into the seams 
with a piece of hoop-iron, which had also been 
found. When the boat, such as it was, had been 
completed, it was launched, and with many hopes 
and fears for their safety and that of their rude 
vessel, two of the party — -Sullivan and Rennie — 
pushed off from the shore, and essayed to cross 
the water which divided the half-starved, nearly 
naked mariners from what was hoped to be a | 
feast of plenty, if only the stores at the Port Boss 
depot could be brought within their grasp. 

While the punt was gone those left on the island I 
were subjected to another cruel disappointment. ! 
A sail hove in sight— -came, indeed, comparatively j 
near ; and they set about making such a smoky 
beacon as a passing vessel might be fully expected 
'to see. But the beacon was made in vain, for the 
vessel put about and left the men to their fate. 
It seemed to them that she must be a poaching 
sealer, who mistook the fire for that of people 
who were on the watch for poachers, and so gave j 
the island a wide berth. Be that as it may, she 
came and went ; and the survivors were left to 
rely upon their crank punt, upon the trusty 
sailors who manned it, and the fulfilment of the 
belief that the government had stocked the depot 
with provisions. 

* Ikvo days passed without any message from the 
punt, and then on the third day smoke was seen 
on Port Ross, which assured the watchers that 
their gallant emissaries were safe. They soon 
came back with glad tidings, and provisions and 
clothes, to prove ” what they had seen in spying 
out the country. At last, after four months of 
harassing anxiety and insufficient food, shelter, 
and clothing, they would be housed, fed, and 
clothed in comparative comfort, even though 
their ^ Robimpn Urusoe life should be prolonged 
indefinitely, or until the government steamer 
Stella should" make her next periodical visit to 
the Auckland Islands in search of shipwrecked 
mariners. The transportation of the men and i 


the remainder of their store of roasted corn from 
End erby Island to Port Ross was accomplished 
without accident, although several trips had to 
be made before the whole could be freighted 
across. An attempt was made to employ an old 
boat that was found on Port Ross ; but after bind- 
ing her round with wire, to prevent her going to 
pieces, she took in water so freely that she was 
abandoned. The dingey, too, had to be frequently 
patched up ; but she did the work required of her 
without mishap, yet in a very slow and toilsome 
way. Ultimately, the whole-. of tlie band, with 
such possessions as they had, were established at 
the Port Ross depot, which contained clothing, 
fat, and biscuits. These were luxuries to the 
shipwrecked band, who, however, had still before 
them the prospect of a long and undesirable 
detention at the port. This was the more un- 
welcome to them, inasmuch as, while the health 
of the party had been fairly good, several of them 
were suffering from the exposure they had under- 
gone. The weather d tiring their soj ourn at 
Enderby Island had been variable, with not a 
few fine days ; but the time of the year— the 
middle of winter — had made camping-out with 
little shelter or covering almost unendurable, 
especially for such a protracted period. 

The men were still tortured by tlie Uncertainty 
as to when they would he released. They had 
been from the 20th March to the 18th June on 
Enderby Island — they kept count by notching 
each day as it passed— and they were destined to 
remain without further succour until the 19th 
July, when the Awarva put in to Port Ross in 
search of a boat which she had left there some 
time previously. The men on shore, overjoyed 
at hearing the vessel arrive and drop her anchor 
— it being after dark — hailed her ; but as the 
weather was bad, they did not venture to board 
her in their punt. Early next morning, Captain 
L. F. Drew went ashore from the Amrufy and 
had a great reception from the shipwrecked party, 
whom he immediately took under his protection, 
and finally brought to Melbourne at considerable 
loss to himself and to his crew, who have shares 
in what was intended to be a five months* sealing 
cruise in Bass’s Strait. The Awama encountered 
such severe weather in coming to Melbourne that 
tlie schooner was well-ni gh , lost. The survivors 
of the bark, on their arrival in Melbourne, ob- 
tained a cordial reception at the Sailors’ Home; 
and with the exception of MUhie, who was badly 
affected with rheumatism, none pi them appeared 
to be much worse for all they had undergone. 

THE OLD SECRETAIRE. 

A CHRISTMAS STORY. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Frank. Warren’s practical solution of the appa- 
rently thrilling mystery had the desired effect. 
By one, touch of common-sense the ancient tale 
was dissolved— in. an instant the revered family 
gliost of the Secretans reduced to the level q£ a 
vulgar every-day fraud. When the adventurers 
reached the hail, they had; barely time to remove 
their rough clothing ere they became aware that 
their absence had- at length been . noticed. In 
the hall, which was quite dark, some one had 
set a huge bowl of 4 snapdragon/ the burning spirit j 
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casting a curious blue glare upon the ring of 
surrounding faces. Warren was not too much 
unnerved by his late adventure, to miss the oppor- 
tunity which presented itself of taking the vacant 
place by Miss Secretan’s side. 

4 Pretty conduct indeed ! ’ said she. 1 Give an 
account of yourselves. We have been seeking for 
you high and low, till we almost anticipated for 
you the fate of the unfortunate bride of “The 
Mistletoe Bough.” — Where have you been?’ 

‘ Hunting the “ snark/’ 7 quoth Warren lightly. 
‘You shall have all my confidence directly. — Dare 
you snatch a raisin lor me 'l lam afraid.* 

‘Certainly not. I have burned my fingers 
sufficiently already.— Won’t you tell me what 
you have discovered?- You must have found 
something.’ 

‘ We have actually had an interview with the 
family ghost/ Warren commenced ; and then draw- 
ing her aside, he told her everything under the 
seal of inviolate secrecy. And, indeed, he must 
have told Ins fair listener more than that, for 
when the last blue flicker in the witches’ caldron 
had burned away, and the lamps were turned 
up, there was a "touch of colour in her cheeks, 
and a new brightness in her eyes, only lighted 
by the tale that is never old. 

Meanwhile, another conversation equally inte- 
resting had engrossed the attention of Edith 
Lucas and Walter Seeretan. They, too, had 
.withdrawn from the rest, and striking unobserved 
through the dining-room, made their way into 
the conservatory. There was the soft light from 
a pair of bronze lamps shining dimly through 
the ferns, behind which was placed a rustic seat 
entirely out of observation. For a moment they 
regarded it in some doubt, much as if such a 
thing . was a new object to both of them, then 
they sat. down. For some time there was silence 
between them, Miss Lucas engaged in rapt con- 
templation of her fan. Walter stole out a hand 

t recently and laid it upon the white wrist of 
is companion, unreproved. 

‘Don’t you feel horribly mean 1 1 asked the 
girl at length, 

‘ Certainly not/ said her companion coolly. 

‘ Who was it who said that all’s fair in love and 
war? Anyway, he was right. — My dear Edith, 
put it to yourself. Would you rather be here 
ns you arc, or still in London, end tiring the lover- 
like gallantry of our gouty friend Banmlen?’ 

‘But General Bamsden ought to be here too/ 
said Edith demurely. 

‘I am overwhelmed with grief by that officer’s 
defection. I promised Colonel Lucas he would 
come ; and the colonel — being desirous to sacrifice 
his daughter to an elderly cripple, whose only 
recommendation is, five thousand a year and his 
Order of the Bath— -jumped at the chance of 
vldun t Ms < Id friend Myh s Seeretan/ 

Mint you have ' not told me why the general 
failed at the last moment.’ 

‘Bo? Then I will tell yon. I had to exercise 
a hi lit- diplomacy, such as information to the 
effect that Woodshh was a capital place for skat- 
ing, in consequence; of its being' m ' : the . eye of ^ 
the e^si. — “ Ah, I suppose you use hot-water pipes 
house, then?’’ said the general itneasily. — 
‘ l replied, “my father would not 
and even -if he. would, the 


useless. But of course an old soldier does not 
mind that.” — All the same, as you know, the old 
soldier did mind that; hence his lamentable 
absence on this occasion, to my great grief, as 
you know/ 

Edith Lucas laughed and shook her head 
reprovingly. ‘Of course, it makes a capital sub- 
ject for amusement; but I could never marry 
him, Walter. But seriously, I do not like this; 
I do not like to be engaged without my father 
knowing. Perhaps he would be angry at first ; 
but in the end I am sure he would consent. O 
Walter, why, why, don’t you ask him and get 
it over V 

Seeretan pulled his moustache and bit his lip 
uneasily. He was honourable enough, as young 
men go ; but it had never struck him till now 
that there was anything wrong or underhand in 
this secret understanding. ‘1 was going to tell 
you/ he said. ‘ You must understand that 1 am 
beginning to earn a living by my profession — 
three hundred a year, perhaps ; and another three 
which my father allows me, for I will not take 
any more. And I had made up ray mind not 
to broach the subject nearest my heart to your 
father till I could show him a thousand a year 
from every source. We have a small outlying 
estate called Oatlands, which has usually been 
the portion of the eldest son on his coming of 
age, and which used to — does now, in fact- 
produce some fifteen hundred a year. But, 
unfortunately, mv grandfather found his income 
insufficient for him, and, amongst other places, 
he mortgaged Oatlands for twenty thousand 
pounds. The strangest thing of all * is that the 
mortgage is held by General Bamsden/ 

‘But what has all this to do with us?’ asked 
Edith, somewhat puzzled. 

‘ Simply this— that any reduction of the amount 
of this mortgage increases my income. The sur- 
plus over the interest thereon, to put it quite 
legally, has been saved since I came of age, with 
that intention. — But of course you cannot under- 
stand all this professional jargon. However, it 
shall be as you wish, darling, only let it remain 
for the few days you are here, and then I will 
speak. Don’t spoil our holiday/ 

*1 wonder what your father will think of it, 
Walter?’ 

The lover’s face brightened again. ‘ The clear 
old governor will be delighted ; and so will Ada, 
I know. Who would riot be proud to welcome 
you as a daughter, when’- 

c Oh, here you are at last!’ cried Warren, 
bursting in upon the tete-a-tete with affected 
unconcern, and looking at everything besides the 
blushing lovers before him, ‘Wo have been 
searching for you everywhere. Come and indulge 
in the seductive game of blindinan’s buff? 

. ‘Won’t something less energetic suit them? 7 
asked Seeretan lazily. ‘ Why is it that all Christ- 
mas games must be noisy, not to say dangerous? 
However, if I must, X must/ 

So they- all joined in that simple game with a 
zest and gaiety and simplicity of heart that 
Christmas time brings to us all, when there seems 
to bo an unseen kindly influence in the Mr— & 


and low mingle together, forgetful, of rank and 
nt that they would be | class, for a lew hours all too brie! When they 
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had exhausted that amusement, Christinas carols 
were started, after which every one trooped into 
the servants 1 hall to wish a happy Christmas to 
one and all. Whereupon the butler arose with a 
glittering eye and proposed the health of his 
master and the visitors ; after which the Squire 
mixed a huge bowl of punch with Ins own hands, 
out of which they all drank, including Silas 
Brookes, whom they insisted upon dragging out 
from his solitary retreat to pledge King Christmas 
in a flowing glass. As lie glanced over the rim 
of his tumbler, his eyes fell upon Warren’s face 
with a glance so full of significant warning, that 
Walter noticed it and drew his friend’s attention 
thereto. But Warren merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders, mentally resolving that come what may, the 
next trick played should be his. 

‘Is there a fire in the smoking-room still ?’ he 
asked, when the last good-night had been said, 
and . quietness reigned supreme. ‘ It isn’t three 
o’clock yet, and X should like one cigar before 
turning in. What do you say ? ’ 

As a rule, youth wants but scant excuse for 
stealing a few hours from the night. Moreover, 
it had been an evening of pleasant excitement, 
over and above the seasonable festivities in which 
they . had indulged. Walter wanted no second 
bidding ,* and changing their dress-coats for some- 
thing lighter and more comfortable, they selected 
a couple of the cosiest armchairs and commenced 
a somewhat confidential conversation. Presen tly, 
the discussion worked round to the visit to the 
Haunted Chamber, 

‘Frank, you are perfectly right about that 
rascal Brookes,’ Walter said energetically, £ I 
didn’t think so at the time ; hut I am certain 
of it now. The look he gave you over his glass, 
the scowl upon his face, were identical with the 
aspect of my counterfeit ancestor. We can’t let 
it stop here.’ 

‘If you think I am the man to give a thing 
up directly it begins to assume an interesting 
aspect, yon are vastly mistaken,’ Warren remarked 
grimly, ‘ That there is some rascality on foot 
here, I am certain. Hang it ! a man can carry 
devotion to his master up to a certain point ; but 
it does not rise to the extent of working out 
this ghost business for over half a century, and 
denying rightful owners the privilege of looking 
over their own premises.’ 

‘I must confess the mysterious disappearance 
most alarmed me. Where the fellow could have 
got to, utterly passes my comprehension. That 
he/ did not leave by the door, I am prepared 
to swear.’ : 

‘ And so am I, for the simple reason that I 
had my back against it all the time,’ said Warren 
dryly. ' 4 But you must remember that your west 
wing is much more antiquated than the rest of 
the house ; and both from old association and 
constant habitation in the place, Brookes knows 
more about it than any living being.— do 
you remember ever hearing of a secret passage 
connecting any one part of the house with 
another!’ 

. 6 Bo that is your theory, then! — Hop I can’t 
say that I have ; and what k more, I don’t think 
that any such thing exists.’ 

' ' 4 And, on the contrary, I feel perfectly certain 
there does. Tomorrow afternoon, if we can 
get that wicked old scoundrel out of the way 


for a time, we shall soon solve the question. 
Lombard Street to a China orange, that we find 
a secret, passage; from Armidel Secretan’s chamber 
to another part of the house,’ 

% Waiter continued to smoke in meditative 
silence, watching the wreaths of smoke curling 
round his head. Over all the house there 
reigned a deadly stillness ; the Wand outside 
had fallen, a bright moon shone upon the drawn 
blinds. 

‘What makes you think there is a mystery 
here?’ he asked. 

‘Isn’t there mystery written on the face of 
it? Here is an old servant so deeply versed in 
his master’s secrets that he can be trusted on a 
confidential important mission, and not only that, 
trusted to be the bearer of a large sum of money. 
He alone knew the real cause of his master’s 
death j he told the story after his own fashion. 
Before it could be proved, the only other man 
who could throw any light upon the strange 
affair was dead too. Heed I say that I am 
alluding to Edgar Warren % How do we know, 
you and I, that, after all, this money was not 
actually sent ? ’ 

Warren had dropped his voice almost to a 
whisper. For a few moments, nothing was heard 
save the monotonous click-clack of the great hall 
clock and the soft sobbing of a dying fire. 
There was, moreover, such an earnestness in 
the speaker’s tones, that Seeretan fell in uncon- 
sciously with his humour. 

‘You mean, that he brought the money home 
with him ? In that case, what reason was there 
for Brookes, after telling iny great-grandfather 
that his mission was unsuccessful, to mention the 
reason of his errand to a soul ? And if he had 
the money, why remain here ? 5 

‘Who can follow’ the workings of tlie human 
mind ? But, for the sake of argument, let 
me try. Brookes from his close connection 
with liis muster must have known my esteemed 
relative well. When he found hiin at Yemen in 
the autumn of 1823, he must have seen— as 
other people saw— -death in Edgar Warren^ face. 
Fletcher, the valet, told him his master was, 
dying ; that, Brookes admitted to me after that 
dramatic episode in the west wing. How, here 
was temptation placed in his way. He would 
probably reason thus : “ If I receive the money, 
and deny having received it, and my master’s 
friend dies, I am safe. If he lives, then T 
must make my escape.” But fortune favoured 
Mm strangely ; for in a short time they were 
both dead. Brookes is a man suffering from 
some secret remorse ; he has lying on his cou- 
science a crime he dare not disclose. Some day, 
perhaps, you will know. But I am . going to 
force his hand, if I can ; and, not to put too fine 
a point upon it, I should like to clear my family 
name— -for more reasons than one.’ 

Walter had followed this clo&q reasoning care- 
fully, not a little struck by the force ol his 
companions logic. For a moment he wavered j 
a little colour crept, into his face as he replied, i 
‘ Strange things , do happen— things we cannot 
explain. Is it not; just possible that , we have 
seen a supernatural, visitor— that the 1 figure you 
took for Brookes might be, after all, the shade 
of Arundel Secreian ? 3 .>: . 

‘My dear fellow, I am not mistaken. And: 
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besides, ghosts do not handle bundles of papers 
in tliat business-like fashion, 3 

The speaker drew the packet from his breast- 
pocket and broke the string. There were a 
heterogeneous mass of papers, smelling strongly 
of damp and mould, the ink upon them faded 
to a dull, lustreless red : invitations to rout and 
ball, a batch of unpaid bills, and small notes in 
more than one feminine handwriting* One there 
was, sealed with a coronet, unopened, and bearing 
the superscription, £ To Arundel Secretan, Esquire, 
of Wood side, Rent/ With an air of faint curi- 
osity, Warren tore it open and commenced to 
read. When he had finished, he laid the letter 
down with a calm air of triumph, ‘ When was 
Brookes sent to Italy 1 5 lie asked. 

f Early in the autumn or late summer of 1823. 
— But why ’? 3 

Without deigning any reply, Warren read as 
follows : 

s Venice, October 1823. 

4 Without my fostering care, ? t was but natural 
for trouble to overtake you. But your sore 
strait, as you call it humorously, is but a rosy 
plight ; for, hearing of your indebtedness to St 
Devereux, at Venice (you were both at Home, 
remember) I wrote to that nobleman a letter 
reminding him, quite good-naturedly, of certain 
little indiscretions of his youth known to me ; 
also, that I had heard of his wonderful luck(?) 
at cards 'with you, and demanding from him a 
receipt for the money, which lie was to take 
as paid. Tills I now enclose,— That I am your 
debtor both in money and kind, I own ; and it 
is fortunate that I am at present in a position 
to. aid you— a consummation not always equally 
possible. All you want, 1 lack ; but in coin and 
current security, by Brockets trusty hand I 
forward you nearly seventeen thousand pounds, 
leaving just enough for ray needs ; also a little 
jewelry, the gift of certain foolish admirers of 
mine, worth something to you In your trouble. 
Had you not quitted Venice so hastily, I would 
have repaid you then all I owed. May it . serve 
you better than it lias served me. — Edo ah 
Wakhen/ 

4 And now/ Warren said, when he had con- 
cluded this strange letter— 1 "and now, to find out 
whore the cunning scoundrel has hidden the 
money. 5 


P It E M E I) I T A T E JD P A U S E S. 

Th eue are many kinds of premeditated pauses. 
Dickers makes one of his characters resort to 
one p)f the most familiar forms of the pre- 
meditated pause in a very characteristic manner. 
Headers of Martin Ghuzzkivit will remember 
that, on a memorable occasion, when Mr. Peck- 
sniff came down-stairs to the door of the Blue 
Dragon^ he found Mrs Lupin looking out. In 
reply to an observation from that lady— ‘A 
beautiful starlight night/ said Mr Peck sniff look- 
ing up, c Behold toe planets, how they shine! 

Behold the Those two persons who were 

l have left your house, I hope, 
in ? J Ti t \ o pel •> ms reft r t eel to w e re 
• Martin Clruzzlewit and Mark Tapley, 
“ le^to' 'imagine thafctiuqh 



in a direct manner ; and therefore Dickens, with 
that attention to minute detail so characteristic 
of all his writings, makes him resort to a form 
of the premeditated pause, as if the matter had 
just occurred to the immortal humbug. It is a 
favourite trick of many shallow-minded rogues 
to break off suddenly in the middle of a sentence 
and ask a question or make an observation, as if 
it had just occurred to them. 

Another familiar form of the premeditated 
pause is often used by badgering counsel, who 
are wont to pause after each word of a question, 
to give the witness an idea that it is of great 
importance ; but this ruse is not always effective, 
as the following anecdote 'will show. Counsel : 
‘ N ow — what — did — you — do— when — as- — you— 
say —the — prisoner — threw — a — beer — glass — at 
—you ] 3 Witness (promptly) : ‘ I dodged ! 3 

Some time ago, a joke turning upon a premedi- 
tated pause appeared in one of the comic papers. 
The scene is a courtroom, and the judge, address- 
ing the prisoner, says : M fear you are a great 
rogue/ With amazing coolness, the prisoner says : 
4 Not such a fool, my lord, as you 5 — here followed 
a lengthy and evidently premeditated pause — 
‘take me to be/ This manufactured anecdote 
was doubtless suggested by the speech made by 
Lord George Saekville during his trial. The 
words used by his lordship were : ‘ 1 stand here 
as a prisoner unfortunately that gentleman 5 
[indicating the judge] ‘sits there as my judge/ 
The result of the non-observance of the pause 
after ‘unfortunately 3 was that Lord George was 
accused of contempt of court. 

Lord Erskiuo was in the habit of making a 
very effective pen re In all letters replying to 
solicitations for subscriptions. He wrote : 4 Sin — 
I feel much honoured by your application to me, 
and I beg to subscribe —here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf — ‘myself your very obedient 
servant/ &c* One of the best instances of this 
form of pause occurred in a letter received by a 
popular physician. This gentleman was pleased 
with a certain aerated water, and by his recomP 
mendations he managed to procure for it some 
celebrity. For this lie expected neither reward 
nor thanks. Imagine his surprise, therefore, 
when he received one day from the makers of 
the aerated water an effusive letter, stating that 
his kind recom meiidatiemn. had done so much 
good that they ventured to send him a hun- 
dred— — Here the page turned over. ‘This 
will never do/ said the doctor • 4 it is very kind ; 
but I will never think of accepting anything/ 
Here lie turned the page, and found the sentence 
ran— ‘ of our circulars for distribution/ 

Some persons have an annoying habit of anti- 
cipating the point of a good story, and of supply- 
ing a word when in conversation, if the sgeak^r 
happens to pause. Canning once set a very effec- 
tive trap for a gentleman who was in the habit 
of anticipating the point of his stories : and a 
husband, by a carefully premeditated pause, 
effectually cured his wife of the same habit In 
a somewhat similar manner. ‘Dear me! 5 he 
said one evening, ‘people should be more careful/ 
—‘What about V asked his wife,— H was think- 
ing of something that occurred in town last night. 
Major Baxter, and his family sat out in, the garden 
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little son had slipped away. Just as the major 
stepped into his room, he heard something under 
the bed — in fact, saw something— and thinking 
that a robber had secreted himself there, lie seized 
a pistol and fired under tlie bed, and’- — ~ j 
| 4 Merciful goodness, and shot his little son ! J 
exclaimed the wife.— 4 Ho/ said her husband, with 
a quiet smile— 4 the cat ! 3 

It is always advisable to hear the end of a j 
sentence. A literary man, for instance, once said 
to one of his lady-friends : 4 Will you accept my 
hand 3 - Gushing maiden: 4 Why, er— so sud- 

den — so unexpected. 3 Literary man (proceeding, 
unmoved) — ‘ book on political economy ? 3 Some- 
what similar is a story told of another couple. 
He : 4 How bright the stars are to-night ! They 

are almost as bright as 3 She (expecting 

‘jour eyes 3 ): 4 Oh, you flatter me! 3 He (pro- 
ceeding) ; 4 they were last night. 3 

Most orators make more "or less use of preme- 
ditated pauses for rhetorical effect. A popular 
lecturer in the north of England is very fond 
of them ; and in this connection he has given a 
hint that may he worthy tlie attention of young 
speakers. In reply to a friend who taxed him 
with pausing frequently at the beginning of his 
lecture, as if he were nervous or did not know 
what to say, he said that the best method 
of attracting and riveting the attention of an 
audience is to give them the idea that you are 
flurried, unaccustomed to public speaking— in 
short, that you are going to 4 break down. 3 

Lord Palmerston once made use of some very 
effective pauses which he could not have pre- 
pared beforehand, and these are worth quoting 
m conclusion. Whilst electioneering at Taunton, 
he was greatly troubled by a butcher who 
wanted him to support a certain Radical policy. 
At the end of one of Iris lordship’s speeches, the 
butcher called out: ‘Lord Palmerston, will yon 
give me a plain answer to a plain question V 
After a slight pause, Lord Palmerston replied : 

‘ I will. 3 The butcher then asked : * Will you, or 
will you not, support this measure— a Radical ; 
bill ? 3 Lord Palmerston hesitated, and then, with j 
a twinkle in his eye, replied : 4 1 will ’• — - Then 
he stopped. Immediately the Radicals cheered 
tremendously, ‘not’— — continued his lordship. 
Loud Conservative cheers. When these ceased, 
Lord Palmerston finished his sentence— 4 tell you. 3 
He then immediately retired. 


THE OLD WAY AND THE HEW. 

C'v. ;’v V . • - 

It was night. To Matthew Roding, sitting alone 
with locked door, it seemed days since Mr Fitch’s 
yj visit, whereas a few hours only had elapsed. Ho 
sooner had Ruff and Bunker left him, than he 
locked himself in, and had so remained ever 
since. His wife had knocked twice, but had 
.been refused admittance, Ruff also had come, 
but had been equally denied. He had sat with- 
out stirring till it was quite dark ; but at length 
he had drawn down the blinds and lighted the 
; lamp, and had then gone back to his easy-chair 
. in front : of the fire, AH' day he had eaten 
nothing ; the mere thought of food was distasteful 


to him. Nearly all his thoughts since Pitch’s 
visit ran in one groove. What ought he to do ? 
In what way did it behove him to meet this new 
danger with which he was threatened? He knew 
Fitch too well not to feel sure he would carry 
out the threat which his last words had embodied. 
His application for a warrant would be granted; 
the warrant would he put into the hands of 
an officer to execute; and to-morrow night he, 
Matthew Roding, would in all probability be 
sleeping within the walls of a prison. The charge 
against him would be nothing less than one 
of fraud and embezzlement ; it would be Fitch 3 s 
endeavour to make out as strong a case as possible. 
And how would it be possible for him to prove 
his innocence ? Would Bunker’s statement be 
credited? Would the fact of Grigson’s disappear- 
ance carry any weight with it? Who would 
believe that the latter had obtained access to the 
safe without his, Matthew Roding 3 ;?, connivance 
and consent? Then, again, when it came to he 
bruited abroad that he was ruined — a man hopea 
lessly insolvent, with liabilities amounting to 
many thousands of pounds — would not the charge 
against him assume a still graver aspect ? Would 
it not be thought, even if it were not alleged, 
that in his desperate need he had himself disposed 
of the bonds and diverted the proceeds to his own 
uses ? In every way, Fate seemed to be working 
against him. 

Even should a prison not be his immediate 
doom, heavy bail would be required at bis hands 
—and who would risk becoming bail for a 
ruined man? And then the shame of it— the 
having to appear in a police court time after 
time— for such, investigations are not concluded 
in a day— to answer a charge so heinous and 
disgraceful ! Could lie ever afterwards hold up 
his head and look the world straight in the 
face as he had hitherto done.? Even should he 
be ultimately acquitted — unless, indeed, Grigscm 
should be captured, which was a contingency it 
would not be safe for him to count on— a certain 
stigma, never to be got rid of, would cling to him. 
Men would pass him by on the other side with 
averted faces ; many who had known him in 
prosperity would know him no more ; he would 
be looked upon as a moral pariah. 

As he sat there alone, these thoughts mixed and 
commingled with many others, some of them of 
the most trivial import, kept ebbing and flowing 
through his brain. His heart grew faint within 
him when he thought of the dread to-morrow. 
Could he bear to confront it? he asked himself I 
again and again. Ho ; ho could not— he would 
not! There was one wayyand; one; only, out :qf | 
this terrible tangle in which he had become so 
hopelessly involved. : When they should ask for 
him on the morrow lie must be far away ! He 
was worked up to that desperate frame of mind 
which does not pause to consider consequences ; 
.which, if any casual thought of them intrudes 
itself, crushes it down by main force and marches 
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over it to whatsoever predetermined end may be 
in view. Matthew Boding never stopped to think 
that his flight at this particular juncture would 
be set down as undoubted evidence of his guilt. 
Mind and body alike were unnerved and un- 
hinged by all he Iiad latterly gone through. He 
felt that it was utterly impossible for him to face 
the morrow’s ordeal. He must escape while there 
was yet time. Only to get away somewhere— 
anywhere — he craved for nothing more than 
that. 

Ho sooner had this thought fixed itself in his 
mind, than he became possessed by a wild, un- 
reasoning desire to set about its execution with- 
out delay. He looked at his watch. It was still 
only nine o’clock, whereas he could have sworn 
it was long past midnight There was just time 
for a few last arrangements before hurrying to | 
Easton to catch the midnight express. He would .j 
go down to Cumberland, to the place where he 
had spent many happy years when a boy ; ' lie 
would be safe there for a while, and have a 
breathing-space during which to consider what 
his future movements must be. 

While these thoughts were hurrying brokenly 
through his brain, like torn clouds blown by a 
tempest across the midnight sky, there suddenly 
came an importunate tapping at the door. He 
started involuntarily, and an icy shiver ran 
through him; for one brief instant he was pos- 
sessed by the thought that some one had come to 
arrest him. A moment later, he recognised the 
folly of his fears. 4 Who is there 1 ?’ he asked in 
tones that sounded harsh and strident even to 
himself. 

' It is I— Buff/ came the answer, . 

Matthew crossed to the door, but did not open 
it 4 1 cannot see you to-night, Buff; I am ex- 
ceedingly busy. Come to me the first thing in 
the morning/ 

‘It is Grandad who has sent me ; he would 
like particularly to see you either here or in his 
own room/ 

Bor a space, while one might count six slowly, 
there was no answer. Then Matthew said : ‘ I 
cannot see him to-night — it is quite out of the 
question. Tell him 1 shall be glad to see him, 
and — and explain everything to him at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning/ "lie waited till the sound 
of Bulks footsteps had died away, and then he 
‘went slowly back to the tabic. 

Grandad ! The word had awakened thoughts 
and memories lay would fain have let slumber. 
He, too, that white-haired, inoffensive old man, 
to whom he owed so much, and whose gene- 
rosity he had repaid with such base ingratitude— 
he, too, would be involved in the hideous min 
that was about to be . consummated. He had 
stripped himself of all he had in the world, and 
had endowed his son therewith, and this was his 
reward— that for the short remaining span of 
his days he should be homeless and Hep ndent 
on the charity of others for his daily bread. Oh, 
the burning shame of it ! Matthew Boding sank 
into a chair and covered his face with his hands ; 
bis frame shook with the emotion he could no 
longer suppress. Nothing in his own troubles 
had' moved him as he was moved now. But 
I %ffch r J|§|p men such attacks are both rare and 
,Tk(f tempest having spent its 
f$ it'JMd 



arisen. Buff, he reflected, would never see his 
grandfather want either for food or shelter. 
Matthew rightly gauged his son when he said 
to himself that should such a necessity ever 
arise, the boy would gladly share his last crust 
with the old man. But that in nonuse lessened 
the heinousness of his own offence ; it was 
through him, and him alone, that the possibility 
of such a thing could ever have come to pass. 

He looked at his watch again. Half- past nine. 
He had little time to spare if he wished to catch 
the midnight train. To Buff alone should be 
confided the secret of his whereabouts. It was 
necessary that he should be kept informed of 
the progress of affairs at home, and he felt in- 
stinctively that he could rely implicitly on Buff’s 
secrecy and discretion. He would also leave a 
few lines for his wife ; it would be better than 
a personal parting ; he dreaded a scene above 
all things just now, and Mrs Boding was the 
kind of woman who would be sure to make 
i one. : : ' ■ 

! Seating himself at his desk, he wrote a few 
| hurried lines to Buff, telling him where he was 
going, but entering into no particulars of his 
reasons lot* doing so, and arranging for a means 
of communication with him without the neces- 
sity of having his letters sent to the house. 
Then he scribbled a hasty note to his wife. 
She must be guided in everything by Buff, he 
told her y and above all things, she must endeav- 
our to keep up her cheerfulness. Their separa- 
tion would not be for long. Then from his 
pocket-book he extracted a "thin roll of bank- 
notes. These he counted and proceeded to divide 
into two equal portions, one of which he put 
back ; the other he enclosed with the note to 
his wife. When this was done, he turned down 
the lamp till nothing but a faint glimmer was 
visible, and then taking the two letters in his 
hand, he unlocked the door and stood for a few 
moments, listening intently. There was not a 
sound anywhere. Closing the door behind him, 
he sped quickly up the -thickly carpeted stairs. 
It gave him a little start to see his boy’s bed- 
room door partly open and a light shining 
from within. Hearing no sound, he pushed open 
the door and looked in. Freddy was asleep in 
bed, and Mary Nmmely was sitting near him, 
busily engaged with her needle. The movement 
of the door startled her, and when she saw Mr 
Boding’s haggard face thrust into the room, she 
could not repress a slight scream. He held up 
his hand wammgly as lie went forward on tiptoe. 
Happily, the child still slept. Matthew drew 
near and bent over him, and then laid a hand 
lightly on his forehead : it burned beneath his 
touch. The child’s soft cheeks were flushed with 
fever, and his breathing was quick and laboured 
Mr Boding turned a startled look on Mary, 

. 4 Non have no occasion to be alarmed," sir, 1 she 

said. 4 Dr Brown looked in -about an hour ago. 
He says it is nothing worse than a feverish coni, 
and that Freddy will be all right in a day or 
two/ 

‘Poor little chap!’ said Matthew with a sigh. 
Then he touched the child’s hot check lightly 
with his lips.' ITe was more deeply moved than 
showed itseh on the surface. Of" all creatures 
in the world, his child was dearest to him, but, 
in the urgency of the : desire that was Upon him 
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strongly upon him as before. Although his 
colloquy with his wife had taken up but a few 
I minutes, it had by so much lessened the chance of 
! his catching the midnight train. He began to 
I pack his bag hurriedly, giving his wife a few last 
instructions as he did so. She on her side was 
I not idle. His anxiety hot to miss his train had 
t infected her. She strapped up his rug, and filled 
| liis flask with brandy ; she replenished his cigar-- 
1 case ; nor was a muffler for his neck or his 
; travelling-cap forgotten. In a very few minutes 
everything was in readiness. ( I kissed Freddy as 
I came up -stairs/ he said. ‘I won’t go near him 
again ; I might disturb him.*. 

Mrs Boding did not answer ; her arms were 
round his neck, clasping him in a last lingering 
embrace. He strained her to him, while their 
lips met again and again. From the heart of 
each, Love, new-fledged, had freshly sprung. 
Misfortune had served to bring husband and wife 
together in a way that prosperity never had and 
never would have done. 

A few murmured syllables and then it was 
time to part. ‘Do not come down-stairs, ’ he 
said. ‘ If any of the servants should happen to 
be about, they might think it strange.’ A Anal 
kiss and he was gone, 

Although Matthew Boding did not tell his 
wi fe go, h e had made u p his mi rid to take his 
departure by way of the back entrance at the 
bottom of the garden. For one thing, it was the 
nearest way to tlie railway station ; for another, 
the road was lonely, and there would be little 
likelihood of meeting any one who knew him. 
There was not a creature about the lower part 
of the house to bear witness to his departure. 

' Was it the chill night-air, or some influence far 
j more occult, which sent a shiver through his 
I frame as he closed the door noiselessly behind 
him, and : plunging into the blackness of the 
shrubbery, began his dismal flight, leaving wife, 
child; and home behind him t. 

As soon as Mrs Boding had in some measure 
[ recovered her composure, she proceeded to her 
I. child’s room. Freddy was awake, and Mary was 
: in the act of giving him some toast-and- water as 
his mother made her appearance. The child 
[ gazed at : her for a moment or two with brightly 
! feverish eyes ; then he lay back on his pillows 
| and took no further notice of her. . 

! Mrs Boding clasped one of his hot little hands 
[ between her cool palms. ‘ You will make haste 
and get well, wont you, darling, for mamma’s 
sake ? 7 she said. 

! ‘Fweddy don’t know — p waps , 7 answered the 
[ child ".listlessly, after a few moments’ considera- 
[ tion. He had a way of speaking of himself in 
[ the third: person, as: he were some one 

else.' 

! ‘Wouldn’t Freddy like to go a long journey 
with mamma— a long, long journey in a railway 
1 train into the country, where there are horses 
and baa-lambs and cows, and beautiful 'green fields 
that in spring will all be covered with buttercups 
and daisies r 

Freddy considered a while ; his little mind was 
evidently revolving the picture thus set before 
' him ; : then ha said : £ Fweddy would like to. • go 
a long way ixv the twain with Mawy. Mawy "is 
kind, and loves me, and I love Mawy.’ Then, 
“fer a- further' pause, and with his eyes turned 
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up to the ceiling, as though he were simply com- 
muning with himself : ‘ Mamma is nearly always 
cwoss with Fweddy ; she calls him a bad boy, 
and sends him away f worn her. Mawy and 
Fweddy will go away, and mamma can stop at 
homed 

Mrs Boding sank on her knees by the side of 
the bed. ‘Heaven help me ! 7 she murmured 
between her sobs. S I have lost the heart of my 
child ; it is mine no longer.’ 


FIRELIGHT. 

Not summer’s noontide glory 
Enfolding mountain hoary, 

A breadth of woven gold ; 

Nor moonbeams as they quiver 
At midnight on the river ; 

Nor starlight pure and cold ; 

Nor glare of lamps revealing 
The giddy mazes wheeling, 

Of feet that never tire-— ' 

Can rival in their splendour 
That mystic charm and tender, 

A trembling, fitful fire. 

For while the gay light dances 
Upon the wall, what fancies 

Come dancing o’er the soul — 
Come quicker yet and quicker, 

The more the bright tongues flicker 
In lightnings from the coal 

Then palaces are builded, 

And days unborn are gilded 
With visionary gleam ; 

! Tis then the memory passes 
Beneath the churchyard grasses 
In retrospective dream. 

Ah, Firelight, weird, enchanting, 
Bright hopes arid dreams implanting 
Most sweet of lights and blest, 
Beneath thy benediction, 

Hearts weary with life’s friction 
Gan find a moment’s rest. 
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T _ r _ TT ■ __ w T ' witli eager feet down the stairs to tie parlour,- for 

LI RELIGHT DANCIES. their one ‘children's hour, 3 that Longfellow has 

The winter spirits are abroad once more, holding immortalised in his charming poem. How chib* 
their revels mid earth and sky. No one ever sees dren love the firelight 1 How happily they; sprawl 
them, but they are very active notwithstanding, on rugs or sit on stools at your feet, and watch the 
and know everything that is going on in their flickering flames, as some oft-told tale is related of 
own particular sphere. They are very curious giant .and dwarf, fairy godmother, or the wonder- 
too. Shall I tell you what they And out ? They ful adventures of Alice through the looking-glass, 
look into an old house and see the dancing Are- Now the laughing trots will cling to your hands 
light throwing grotesque shadows on the walls, and beg for ‘Another story— just one, please, 5 Do 
lighting up with ruddy gleam the old pictures and they ever tire of hearing about, Once upon a time, 
dim corners of a pleasant parlour, where, from when all the people lived in tents ? — of the long 
quaintly carved brackets, shine out dainty hits of journey across the desert on the backs of camels 1— 
ancient china, pure white eggshell, tinted with a of the wanderings beside the Nile with the turbaued, 
scroll of delicate-hued leaves and flowers; clear white-garmented Arabs?— of the rests under the 
bright-blue cups and sugar-bowls, with brilliant palms, and the welcome springs of water? How 
winged butterflies poised jauntily on the edge, the eager fingers stretch out for the rough pehcil 
peeping into the interior ; and tall crimson vases illustrations that are made by ‘ father 5 in the fire- 
of Bohemian cut glass. The bright flames cast light on tiny scraps of paper, that are treasured 
cheerful rays but into the dull, wet, cold street, afterwards for days ; and do they ever hear; the; 
through the crimson curtains and softly falling end of that favourite story? Do not the waving 
lace ; and wanderers catch "the' warm radiance, and white garments get mixed up -with the camels, and 
feel happier for the glimpse into the cosy nest. sleepy little lips murmur a protest about being: 

The winter spirits like to see people, when, tucked snugly into bed ? 
unseen, they sit in the gloaming and think over What can be more delightful than to sit in the 
the scenes of their past life, as they crowd on ruddy gleam of the firelight with an old familiar 
the memory* They know it is good for them to friend, and talk of all that has happened to each 
have just one hour’s rest in the firelight from other, during, perhaps, years of absence and 
the ^ Lbtmden and heat of the day, 5 to think of silence ! ; , 

those that have been ‘ loved and lost, 5 of the work T 0 speak of many a vanished scone, 

done or left undone. If they are young and Of what we once had thought and said ; 

hopeful, the twilight visions are as bright as the what had been or might have been,, 

dancing flames, and as full of pictures of a happy . And who was changed and who was dead, 

future. If they are middle-aged, and weary of The winter spiiits love to listen to tales, well- 
the day’s work and worry, liow grateful, are the ing up fern the recesses of the memory, of scenes 
sensations with which the twilight is welcomed ; that have been long forgotten—of sipiimer trip^ 
and the aching eyes are closed in thankfulness for taken into the heart of the. country, amidst the 
peace and quiet, when resting before the warm gray old Mils, and woods, and ; troiit streams of 
hearth on the soft couch, or in the comfortable early youth— of wanderings in quaint old German 
easy-chaiiV t ' towns, and the dim cool cathedrals of the sunny. 

The aged grandam drops her knitting and nods Rhineland ; and the vine-clad hills and elopes of 
in the warm corner, and perchance dreams of the fair Italy, where myrtle and orange trees perfume 
golden days of bygone; youth, and of the eternal the air with their loads of balmy sweetness—; 
youth that seems now not; far off. ! where, day , after day,. the blood-red sim ainks into 

The spirits see the troops of little ones, tripping the deep blue seas, or rises over the purple hills in 
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clear, unvarying brightness — of the more northern 
land of the Midnight sun, where dawn and twilight 
meet in a close embrace without the darkness of 
night between— of Welsh valleys and mountain 
maids — of purple moors and Highland homes. 

At the sound of music, the winter spirits peep 
into the hall, and see blithe young maidens, and 
hear the trip of dancing feet in a gay reel or 
dreamy waltz. They see 4 eyes look love to 
laughing eyes again * in the crack and sparkle of 
the huge wood-tire, as it goes roaring and flaring 
with mirth up the wide chimney, lighting up 
the heavily carved roof, the bright winsome faces 
of the girls, the stalwart figures of the scarlet- 
clad men, and the flitting forms of fair-haired 
children as they play at ‘Hide-and-seek’ in the 
dim recesses of the hall, amongst the high-hacked 
chairs and ‘ cramp- corners.* 

Then the winter spirits take a flying leap to 
the cottage homes in the village, and see the 
firelight gleaming through the little uncurtained 
windows— the homely supper-table spread, and 
the rough-handed labourer with his child on his 
knee, while the wife serves the simple meal 
During the long night-watches in the soldiers’ 
camp, the winter spirits flit round the huge fires 
and see the ruddy light glow through the chill 
night-mists, warming the hearts of the watchful 
sentinels as they pace the weary rounds ; or when, 
later on, boiling, their camp-kettles over the blaz- 
ing logs with faces turned to the ‘ fitful firelight/ 
the spirits hear the talk of home and friends, 
of sweethearts and wives, of mothers and children, 
many of whom will never be seen again ; and 
of the brave comrades who have perished by their 
sides, ' I . v , . ' " 

On the wings of the wind the winter spirits 
pass through the air and peer into the ‘Tramps’ 

; Kitchen,’ where the big roaring fires are kept up 
long into the night — where, in bad weather, these 
homeless souls can dry their soaking garments, 
and feel the genial heat of the glowing coals 
permeate their weary, aching limbs, while the 
leaping, flickering flames cheer their saddened 
hearts and sorrowful lives. 

The winter spirits wonder why so many 
dwellers in, houses love to shut up every blind, 
or bar every window with heavy shutters, during 
the long dark nights of cold black frost and 
blinding sleet. ‘ How far that little candle 
throws its beams! So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world,’ says that ‘wise young judge’ 
the gentle- hearted Portia. 

’When sitting in our pleasant warm, rooms, 
listlessly watching the leaping flames, and hearing 
the north-easterly winds make wild ‘keenings’ 
round the house, or hollow murmurings in the 
bare branches of the leafless trees, filling the 
mind with weird suggestions and dreamy fancies, 
when our loved ones ate all safe under our snug 
roof-tree— let us not forget the homeless wanderer 
or the wear y traveller in the wild wintry weather 
—let us leave open the heavy shutters, so that 
the warm, inspiring rays of ' the firelight may 
shine through ’the iairlams and blinds, and help 
those forced to be abroad in the wind and storm: 
^hd their way over wide moors or in dark 
fi T|ie eerie cries of owls and night-birds 
dr strangeness when any sort of light is 
& had the rushing blasts that drive the 
isse's "ofvclmidB aloncr in slmneless hp.am 


lose half their gloomy darkness and piercing cold 
when the glowing light from the flickering fires 
is seen in the distance. It tells of human fellow- 
ship not far off, and human help also, if need be, 
to those that are in the outside darkness of the 
stormy night. 


Oh, leave a lamp in the window 
To light the gloomy moor, 

When clouds and sky are dark okrliead, 
And ‘ stormy tempests * roar. 


Oh, leave a liglit’in the window, 

In the dark of a wintry night, 

And show to the houseless wanderer 
A welcome warm and bright. 


■El OH A, BID CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


CHAPTER MX. — AGAIN : JACOB’S LADDER. 
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To Bichard Cable, broken and softened, the. 
arrival of Bishop Sell wood was welcome. The 
bishop was staying at the parsonage, and had 
walked up to Bed Windows to see Cable. When 
Bichard arrived at his gate, .he saw the bishop in 
the garden talking to the girls and Mrs Cable, Ms 
kind face beaming with pleasure. He came for- 
ward at once to meet Bi chard, and seeing that 
something had affected Bicliard, asked to have 
a talk with him in the garden-house, instead 
of going indoors. Then Bicliard told him frankly 
all his story, paying most stress on his trouble 
about Mary, and his fear that he had broken her 
heart and turned away her affection from him. 

‘Bor the matter of that,’ said the bishop, ‘do 
not be downcast. The girl is little over seven- 
teen, and though she feels acutely at that age, 
the feeling is transitory ; and before the year is 
out she will have recovered. It will all turn 
out for the best. Troubles come on us all, and 
deepen, where without them there might be 
shallowness.-— And now — about Josephine, ? ’ 

Then Richard Cable was silent for a few 
minutes, looking out of the door of his summer- 
house; but presently he drew a long sigh and 
said: ‘My lord, will you and Mrs Sell wood be 
with us to-morrow evening % ’ 

‘ I will answer for her and for myself.’ Then, 
seeing that Cable did not desire further to pursue 
the subject, the bishop said: ‘By the way, Mr 
Cornellis has played us a nasty trick. He got 
introduced somehow to Mrs Sollwoodh sister, 
Miss Otterbourne, quite an old lady, and married 
her. She was pretty nearly twenty years his 
senior, and she did not survive her marriage 
long. My boy, was to have been her heir; but 
she had the "disposal of her property, and she 
•has left it all to Cornellis, so my son is left out 
in the cold. It is of course a bitter disappoint- 
ment to us all, to my wife especially ; but— it 
is all for the best. I hate reckoning on dead folk’s 
shoes 3 it always leads to disappointment ; and in 
this case I really believe if 'likely to do good, 
for Captain Sellwood, has been somewhat inert* 
as he had this Bewdley estate to fall back cm 
N ow, be is thrown on his own resources, and 
roused to action. Cable— do you remember once 
how he went over the palings like a greyhound! 
When roused, he || energetic, but only when. 
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roused. This failure of his hopes has woke him 
tip, and he has returned to India, and X believe 
will distinguish himself there, for he has famous 
abilities, which only need calling forth.* Then he 
stood up. 4 All right, my friend. Mrs Sellwood 
and I will be with you to-morrow evening, honour 
bright. Wring my neck, if I forget it ! ’ 

All next day the Cable girls were busy with the 
house, decorating it. Their father, full of excite- 
ment, urged them on. The bishop was coming to 
spend the evening with them, and so ‘Welcome* 
must be mitten up in letters of green leaves and 
iiowers in the hall. Pots of reel pelargoniums 
and variegated geraniums must be set about to 
decorate the entrance. A good supper must be 
prepared, and plenty of lights set ready. 

4 Let us have all the lamps and candles that 
can be spared set round the entrance hall,* said! 
Bichard ; £ and then, with the flowers and the 
green leaves, it will, look bright and welcoming. 
And— girls, mind you all put on your white con- 
firmation dresses. You are to be confirmed to- 
morrow ; but you must wear them also this 
evening.* 

‘ Bessie is not here.* 

c Bessie will be here,— Mother, mind that her 
white dress be laid out for her ready, and also 
that other white dress of satin you spoke to me 
about* 

4 When will Bessie be here ?* 

I ‘ I cannot say.— Do you hear what a storm is 
. raging? Mr Joshua Corye is going to drive her 
over, and you do not suppose that he will bring 
! her till the worst of the weather is past II 
she arrives in the afternoon, it will be well.* 

The afternoon passed, and she did not arrive, 

| Towards nightfall, a boy arrived on a moor-pony, 

| without saddle, with a message. 4 Please— Mr 
I Joshua was thrown out of the tax-cart, and took ! 
I lip insensible. He *s better, and eating and drink- 
ing hearty-like now.* ' | 

| 4 Well—and is there no further message ?* ! 

I The boy looked stupid. 4 Can’t mind what it j 

| was,* he said. 4 1 lost my cap; I couldn’t hold the 
I pony in.* He was capless, with his hair ilying 
| as shaggy as the mane of the pony. The rest of 
the message had been blown away with his 
j cap. 

! Then Bicliard Cable, impatient, but hardly 
|' uneasy, went to his stable and harnessed his cob 
| into a trap he had, and just as he was about to 
! start, the bishop came up. After a hasty explana- 
I tion. Dr. Sellwood said : 4 Give me a hand, Cable ; 

] I win come with you ; I want to tell you of a 
j: plan my wife and I have formed.* 

Cable helped the bishop in. ‘There will be j 
room for all/ he said, and whipped the horse. 

4 1 want you to let Mrs Sellwood carry Mary 
off,* said the bishop. ‘She is a dear sweet girl;! 
and just now is better away from St Kenan. 1 1 
hinted something of the sort to her, and a twinkle 
came into her face. There is nothing like change 
of scene and association for curing a heartache. ; 
Bless me I Cable, troubles are like stiles— made 
to be got over. She shall spend a month dr six j 
; weeks with its ; and you will see, when we send 
her home to you, she will have freshened up like j 
roses after rain.* The same kind considerate j 
man as bishop as he had been as rector. 

‘You are very kind/ said Gable, readily touehed i 
in Ms present mood — 'every one, indeed, is kind ; 


I alone seem the one who has been hard and 
harsh/ 

Bichard Cable drove by the road, because he. 
could spin along it at a fast trot ; and over the 
moor, with night closing in and with a fog 
gathering, he would not venture. By the time he 
reached the Magpie , night had set in ; but the 
effects of the storm were dispersing, the mists 
were clearing, and the sky shining, with its 
many stars. 

‘Well/ said Cable, drawing up at the Magpie 
door, 4 where are they ? * 

4 What?* asked Corye, coming out. 4 Are they 
not with you ? ’ 

Then only did Cable learn the whole story of 
the accident. Joshua was better ; lie was put to 
bed, but vowed he would be up and take a ride 
next day. 

4 He*s got such a constitution ! ! explained his 
father. 8 He *s been brought up on Magpie ale.* 

4 But — where are Bessie and the other one % * 

‘ That is more than I can tell. They sent 
Zackie Martin the shepherd after my Joshua, and 
walked on themselves towards St Kerian/ 

4 But they have not arrived.* 

‘ Bless you ! they are there by this time. Bid 
yon not pass them ? Which way did you come V 
‘By the road.’ 

‘Well, that accounts for your missing them. 
They went the short way over the moor.* 

4 But Bessie could not walk so far.— Where did 
the accident take place ? * 

‘ This side of the Long Man. Kackie told them 
the way and how to reach his hut, where there 
was a lire ; but, I reckon, they tired of waiting, 
and went on.’ 

‘ They have not arrived. Bessie could not walk 
so far/ 

e Go home over the moor ; you’ll fmd them at , 
Bed Windows, sure as boys go to stables.— It J s a 
mercy my Joshua wasn’t more hurt He - was 
quite stupid for an hour/ 

Nothing more was to Be got out of the imi- 
keeper. Cable became seriously alarmed. He 
asked for a light for .his jumps,. and /sfaH^i-pycr/: 
Oarnvean Down* He knew the way ; he had 
ridden it and driven it scores of times. He was 
silent now, and the bishop respected his anxiety. 
Trails of fog still drifted over the high moorland, 
but they were speedily passed through ; they were 
lifting in the cold night-air. Occasionally, Cable 
shouted, but received no answer. 

‘ There is the Long Man/ he said, pointing 
with his whip to the stone, that rose about six- 
teen feet above the turf. ‘If they are wander- 
ing anywhere about, they will see the lamps ; 
we must not go too fast/ Nevertheless, ever 
and anon Bichard urged on the horse. He was 
nervous ; he did not know what to think, whether 
they were lost on the down or had pressed on. 

4 You see,* he said, 4 Bessie could not go fast/ 
She— that other— must tarry for her ; so we nmy 
find them at home. I should have wished to have 
been there to meet them/ 

They were an hour crossing the moor. As they 
came to the descent— ‘Look! * said Bicliard.: 
‘Before I started, I told them to light a candid 
in every window np-stairs. One, two, three, four, 
five, six— seven lights/ 

‘Yes, 1 see; quite m illumination/ said Dr 
.Sellwood* -, 
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4 And I told them to have a hlaze of lamps 
and candles in the hall, that when they came 
in out of the dark, it would be to welcome 
light and warmth. Please God they are safe ! 3 

4 Amen ! 3 responded the bishop. 

When they came to the gate, which was open, 
Cable fastened his horse to it 4 1 will not take 
him out till I know they have arrived, 3 he said, 
and walked on over the gravel path to the foot of 
the flight of stone steps that led to the front door. 
Then, all at once, he, going before the bishop, 
uttered a cry, and stood still. 

4 What is the matterr asked Dr Sell wood, 
pressing forward. 

: They saw in the dark a black heap at the foot 
of the steps. 

4 It is they — it is they ! They are dead ! 3 cried 
Richard, quite unmanned and beside himself. 

Then the bishop ran back to the tax-cart and 
removed one of the lanterns, and came with it 
hastily to where the heap lay. ‘ Cable was as one 
frozen to the ground, unable to act through over- 
whelming terror and sorrow. The bishop knelt, 
and drew back a thick shawl; then the light of 
the lamp fell on the face of a child, and the" child 
moved, uttered a moan, opened its eyes, and turned 
them away again. 

4 It is Bessie ! 3 groaned Cable. 

4 She is alive, 3 said the bishop. He gently dis- 
engaged her from the arms of Josephine, and for | 
a moment laid her on the ground ; then he felt j 
the pulse and looked at Josephine. Then he 
took up Bessie again, and said in alow, shaking 
voice ; 4 Cable — I will carry the child in. She is 
in no immediate danger, "it is other with Jose- 
phine— your wife. I must get your mother to 
bring her a cordial at once. There is hardly any 
pulse, scarcely breath left. She is sinking" from 
over-exhaustion ; and I do not know whether she 
will live or not. You stay by her; you alone 
can save her. The soul is fluttering on her lips 
to depart; try to stay it. — I will send for a doctor; 
but her fate will be settled one way or the other 
before lie comes. 3 He had set the carriage lantern 
against the first step, the end, unperceived by him, 
was on the shawl, and as he lifted Bessie, he drew 
the shawl away and upset the lantern, which was ; 
extinguished. Holding the little crippled girl • 
in his arms, he ascended the flight of steps and I 
struck at the front door, that flew open ; and he ! 
was dazzled with the blaze of many lights and the | 
sight of the young girls standing there all in ; 
white. 4 My dears/ he said, 4 1 have Bessie ; she 
Is safe. Your father is below' ; he wants light.— 
Quick I Go to him, and — and kiss your mother / 
Then he pushed past them with "his burden, 
calling for Mrs. Cable. : j 

^ Below, in the darkness, at the foot of the flight 
of stone steps that led up to the house, was 


trembling, sobbing, crying out of the depths of 
his heart to God to help him. Then, in choking 
voice, with a struggle to force the tones, as 'he 
held the hardly conscious form in his amis, he 
began to sing the melody-- not the words, which 
he did, not knew, but the air of the mermaid's 
§§& swaying her to the cadence of the tune, 
as if she were a babe he was hushing to 
5j® e P- G VaB 1,G lllll ^g lier h«- eternal sleep? 
Was da dying: in his arms'? And as le. 


thus sang and swayed her, down the stairs from 
the brilliantly illumined hall came the six girls, 
all in white, and each carried a light — Mary 
first, then Effie, then Jane, Martha next, and 
Lattice, lastly Susie. In their haste to obey the 
bishop and to assist their father, each had caught 
up a light ; and so, each carrying a light, in the 
still air, under the stars of night, the six girls in 
white came down, the steps to where their father 
held the exhausted Josephine. They came round 
her, each holding her light. Josephine opened 
her eyes feebly, scarce conscious that she saw 
aught ; then Mary stepped timidly tip to her and 
kissed her, and passed on ; then Eme, and she 
went by ; and Jane kissed her, stooping, and hold- 
ing her light ; and Martha next ; and after her, 
Lattice ; and last of all, little Susie. 

Then Josephine’s eyes opened wide ; the soft 
warm kisses of the children and the light roused 
her failing spirit, and the open eyes looked, no 
longer with the glaze of death on them, but with 
a far-away, searching, earnest longing— -upivai'ds t 
into the dark sky, set with ten thousand points of 
light. 

4 Josephine ! ’ said Richard Cable — 4 Josephine ! 3 
It was the first— the only time lie had uttered her 
name since they parted on the night that he 
sought her at Brentwood Hall. 

She did not answer — she had not strength to 
answer ; but a slight movement was visible on 
her lips; and as the children stood with the 
circle of light round her, and Cable looked down 
into her white upturned face, he saw water rise 
in the eyes that had been dry, and brim them, 
and run over the long lower lashes, but — they 
never fell, for he stooped and received them on 
his lips. 

Then the bishop appeared with something Mrs 
Cable had given liim for Josephine to take whilst 
she attended to little Bessie. 4 She may be carried 
i n now, 3 said Dr Sellwood. e Richard has brought 
her back from the brink of the grave. 3 


CHAPTER LX.— TWICE MARRIED, 

4 And now, sir— -I mean, my lord— I shall ven- 
ture to; ask you to marry me again/ said Richard 
Cable to the bishop, the evening after the con- 
firmation. 

4 Good gracious, Cable 1 1 Dr Sellwood started. 

4 Well/ said Cable in his leisurely, resolute way, 
4 now that Josephine is recovering, I should like 
to be married again. 3 

‘Married again 1 3 Dr Selhvoodk rosy face 
became mottled. 

‘Well, my lord/ said Cable, ‘you see-— before, 
it was Josephine married me ; and now, I want 
to marry her;' 

4 But you are married. It can’t ho done/ 1 

‘Why not? It is not bigamy, is it, to be 
married twice to the same woman? 3 

4 Bigamy— good gracious 1— it looks something 
like it ; and etymologically 3 

4 1 beg your pardon, sir — I mean, my lord — I 
do not understand/ , 

‘According to the derivation of the word, it 
does make it a case of bigamy. 3 

4 But I cannot be punished for it— can IV 

4 Ho ; hardly that.’ 3 

4 Or you for marrying mo again 1 3 

* J tedjy/ f " ' ' ' ' 1 
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WHY IS WHEAT SO LOW IN PRICE? 


‘ What must be V 
4 My bigamy.* 

* W hy? What is the second reason ? * 

4 All is prepared for it — to the bridesmaids* 


4 Then, bigamy or no bigamy, I wish to be read, Richard/ She sat looking eagerly in his 
remarried. You see, it will be good several ways, face as he deciphered the not very intelligible 

Folks at St Kenan never knew that Josephine writing of the bishop’s wife. Then his colour 

was my wire ; and they would ask cj[nestions and came and his eyes sparkled 
talk, and want to worry out all our past troubles < Well/ said Josephine. ‘ does it not settle 
and differences, if I were simply to declare we itself < l i 

liad been married, but separated. Whereas, if we ‘Not at all. Bewdley is yours, and Mary is 
get married here, m the church, publicly, no my daughter. 5 

one will think to ask any questions, and there ‘Nonsense, Richard There is no mine and 
Vrill be no nose-poking into the past, to cause thine between us, but all things are in common, 
Josephine and me annoyance.* . —What do you say ? * 

1 here is something in this. — I will turn it 4 The bishop was right. Mary is consoled for 

over m my head. Of course, the registers could the loss of Walter Penrose.’ 

not be used, but the ceremony.— I will write ‘He is right. He always said : All will turn 
and ask my lawyer.— How is little Bessie V out well in the end. 5 

‘ Falling J said Cable. ‘I am about, I suppose, ‘And what can be better than that Captain 
now to build up anew my domestic life, and I Sellwood, who has come back from India, should 
, ^ i ai d the foundation in my first-born, and have our dear Mary, and with her. that '■■me' 
shall set up the gates in my youngest 5 should give him Bewdley ? 5 

‘ As for Mary,* said the bishop confidently— the end. 

‘no such thing. She’ll get over this matter — — - , . 

much more speedily than you imagine, and not wt-tv r.q WT-tfaT RO TOW TKT PTHTFf 
a bit of her love to you will be lost. Take my ■ ■ ■ w lit A i bu -to W IJN PlilLL. 

word for it, all will come right in the end. You A similar question was asked, and answered, 
are going to lend her to us for six Weeks.* about Sugar in Ho. 195 of this Journal; and those 

' Why ! * exclaimed Bicliard ; 4 good gracious of our readers who are themselves, or who have 

® miist be tor another reason.* friends interested in agriculture may wish to know 

‘ My bigamy 5 * whether or not natural causes have depressed the 

* Why f What is the second reason?* value of oiir great cereal. ^ . 

4 All is prepared for it-to the bridesmaids* Wheat was for a long period the principal crop 
dresses. My daughters have their confirmation 011 good land m Britain, and would have con- 

garments, and Josephine her white satin wedding tinned to be so but for a variety of circumstances 
gown, laid out up-stairs all ready.* which have tended to render its production 

* * * _* . on many farms unprofitable. When the pro- 

Two years have passed. Bicliard Cable is the duction of any commodity ceases to be renra- 
Bichard Cable of old in gentleness, tenderness ; nera ^ive to the producer, the natural couse- 

S^Sg^T S STZ STlffid T-ce follows in the If n^n oi ^ P ro^ 
Cable of old altogether, for there is a refinement That this economic law has atteeted the growing 
of manner about him which he lacked when our of wheat, a very few considerations will make 
story began and we first encountered him. But obvious. Previous to 1846, the price of wheat 
Josephine is very much altered from the Jose- and other cereals was good, because they were 
phine with whom we made acquaintance on the subject to Protective laws ; but with an xncreas- 
lightship^ now full of love and forbearance, and i ng population at home, for whose wants our 
that ineffable sweetness and charm which only 0WIi agricultural produce was insufficient, and 

at breakfast ^h heavy duties on all grain entering our 
‘vvlS K lTdo^lfNowSat\y p^^ ^ reS ^ /o Be a^kind of dearth of , 

is dead, Bewdley comes to me. I am eontinu- the staple article of food, entailing great want 
ally coming in for estates to which I have no and suffering upon the poorer portion of our 
right.* population. But with the repeal of the Protective 

4 Do you remember how the bishop told us we laws, another set of forces began to operate. Our 
were to cease knocking our heads together about ports were Hung open to importers, and among 
Hanford ? How we have that, we do not want other things, wheat gradually began to be thrown 
T , . AJ ' T •» ,, into our markets at an increasing ratio, America 

Ho ; I have no ; right to Bewdley. I shall 6 becoming the chief contributor. For the 
make it over to Captain Sellwood, just as 1 made ; ^ 

over Hanford to yon.’ ^enty years following, the effect did not tell 

‘ Perhaps he will act as I did.’ heavily against _ the home-grower, because the 

Josephine sat dreamily opening the letter just high rates obtained for all agricultural products 
arrived by post. All at once her interest was during and after the period of the Crimean war, 
roused, her colour mounted, and her eye sparkled, enabled our farmers to hold their own. And not 
• 4 What is it, Josephine ?* only so ; the farmers became so prosperous, that 

4 This difficulty settles itself.* rents swiftly rose, till they doubled and sometimes 

4 How so? * . . , , r trebled those of previous years. In the meantime, 

Look, Kxchard ! Here is a letter from Mrs p roS p e rifcy of agriculture at home was shared 

' ‘How is Mary? When is she coming back? by the agriculturists in America as well, with the 
She spends half her time with the Sellwoods.* consequence that ike area of wheat-production 


Jl ‘ Look, Bichard I— Mrs Sellwood* 


But do I was largely increased in that continent. 
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Here, then, were our home-farmers face to face 
with two clangers. The first, high rents, was due 
to competition among themselves ; the second, the 
increased supply of American wheat, was due to 
the high prices obtained in the British market 
during those prosperous years which made it 
: practicable and profitable for the Americans to 
ship a more and more increasing supply of wheat 
for the wants of this country. So long as our 
farmers obtained, even in spite of this competition 
from abroad, a price for wheat large enough to 
pay the expense of cultivation and the increased 
rents now exigible from them, with a fair margin 
of clear profit over and above, things went very 
well. But by-ancl-by, and. as a necessary result 
of the operation of a simple economic law, the 
amount of American wheat sent into our ports 
increased to such an extent that home prices 
began to fall. But while the markets fell, the 
; rents remained stationary ; and here it was that 
our farmers began to feel the pinch. In the 
United States, the wheat area, between 1870 and 
18S0, rose from a little under nineteen million 
to something like thirty-eight million acres. In 
other words, the power of wheat-production in the 
States had in those years doubled itself. In other 

■ countries— Australia, the Bombay Presidency, the 
Native States of India, and elsewhere— there had 
at the same time been a similar increase in wheat- 
production, and in a short time our markets 

: became glutted with the united imports of these. 
So long as our farmers could obtain from forty to 
forty-five shillings per quarter for their wheat, 
they could struggle on, though not in some cases 
; without fine help of the landlord in the shape of 
reduced rents. But when the price fell even 
below forty shillings, a new set of circumstances 
had to be faced. 

And not only did this later fall in prices affect 
the British farmer, it affected the American 
grower also ; and for some years past, as a eon- 

■ sequence of this, the area of land for wheat-pro- 
duction has decreased both in the States and 
at home. In this country, since 1876, the area 
of the - wheat-crop has decreased by nearly eight 
hundred thousand acres, or about twenty-five per 
cent, of the whole. Yet even this, conjoined with 
the limited production in the States, has not 
sufficed to revive prices. At home, rents have 
gone clown, and so have wages, yet the growing of 
wheat does not pay the farmer. In the States, 
the amount of production has been curtailed, the 
carriage to the seaboard and the oeea%freightage 
have been reduced, and still prices do not come to 
a point which makes exportation on the old scale 
profitable. The American farmer, indeed, is 
crying out that he cannot growths rziicle to 'sell 
in London at thirty shillings per quota 1 , and 
that Chicago is no longer i ilstross oi the situation, 
as she is being undersold by the produce of the 

, far East. L 1 . ■ h' /w ' fi v --: ; ■ 

i |p | And fids, brings us to.point out a chief element 
in the solution of our question, why wheat is so 
lovv in price. India possesses large tracts of land 
suitable for wheat-growing, and the area, actually 


million acres, with an out-turn estimated at over 
six million tons. Here an anomaly presents itself. 
While the European and American farmers have 
to accept much lower prices than they used to do, 
the Indian grower is getting nearly as much as 
ever for his produce; and the opening of the 
country by railways is enabling him to send it 
to the ports in yearly increasing quantity., The 
explanation, of this is, that he is paid in silver 
rupees, which have the same value to him as 
ever, being the currency and standard of value 
in his country. Silver, however, is with us only 
an article of merchandise, not, as gold is, a stan- 
dard of value ; and at present it can be bought 
at a decline on its value prior to 1873 of thirty 
per cent, and sent out to Bombay or Calcutta to 
pay for purchases of wheat, A small charge for 
coinage is made at the Indian mints ; but it is 
found in effect that eight ounces of silver will 
enable a merchant to lay down in London one 
quarter of wheat. If the silver costs him five 
shillings per ounce, as it did on the average before 
1873, the wheat might he sold in London at about 
forty shillings per ’quarter ; but if it costs (as it 
does to-day) only three shillings and eightpence 
per ounce, then he can afford to sell his Indian 
wheat in the London market at twenty-nine 
shillings and fourpenee. 

To put the matter in, another way : a Bombay 
merchant consigns his wheat to London for sale, 
and it is sold in Mark Lane at, say, thirty 
shillings per quarter. After deducting five 
shillings to* pay freight and expenses, there would 
be twenty-five shillings left with which to buy 
silver, or, what amounts to the same thing, a bill 
in rupees on Bombay. At present exchange-rate 
of one shilling and fivepence for the rupee, there 
would be remitted seventeen rupees eleven annas 
for each quarter of wheat ; whereas, if exchange 
I were at the old rate of two shillings, only twelve, 
and a half rupees could be sent. The effect of 
the latter remittance would be that if his wheat 
cost him about seventeen rupees in Bombay, the 
Bombay merchant would sell no more in London 
until the price rose to forty shillings. It should . 
be, therefore, plain to our readers that India 
has a considerable influence on the price of 
wheat in England, and that this is owing to 
the fall in the value of silver. A further fall 
in the value of the metal might further depress 
the price of wheat, as twenty- four shillings per 
quarter would recompense the Indian grower 
if silver fell to three shillings per ounce* 

But while the present price of wheat is, as wo 
have shown, injuriously affected by the imports 
from India, yet fit must be remembered that there 
are various counterbalancing circumstances which 
will always act so as to prevent a much further 
decrease.. For instance, if India could have sent 
us all the wheat we require for home consult ijfi i< oi 
over and above our own production, its influence 
upon oar markets would have been predominant. 
But as it is, out of fourteen million quarters of 
wheat imported from abroad last year, only two 
and a half millions came from India. If will be 
obvious, therefore, that, unless the area of wheat- 
production in India is largely increased, all that its 
imports can do is to prevent American and ofiuw 
producers getting so high a price as they formerly 
obtained in cur markets. On the other hand, 
the fact that India cannot give us all we require, 
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and that we are obliged to draw upon the States, 
Australasia, and elsewhere, for a further supply, 
will prevent the price from sinking to the lowed 
point at which wheat can be sent to ns from 
India. By this action and interaction, therefore, 
of conflicting interests, a certain amount of 
stability is brought about; though the resting- 
point is, we fear, much below what the British 
farmer would require to render wheat-growing 
once more profitable. 

Having pointed out that at present India can- 
not supply us with all the wheat we require, it 
may naturally be asked if she is ever likely to 
be able to do so. It is a difficult question to 
answer. It must be remembered that India 
suffers grievously from time to time from droughts 
and from excessive rains, and the recurrence of 
these periods, each equally hostile to the growth 
of wheat, will, it is believed by many, place a 
certain check upon its production. But Professor 
Wallace, of the Chair of Agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, who has recently re- 
turned from a six months* visit to the agricultural 
districts of our Eastern Empire, is of opinion 
that the production of Indian wheat is more 
likely to be steady than fluctuating, and that it 
will form a substantial item in our country’s 
imports. ‘It was not, however/ lie said, ‘ wheat 
of the quality wanted in this country, being im- 
pure and deficient as regards gluten. 5 We have, 
therefore, two opposing opinions as to the likeli- 
hood, or otherwise, of a steady increase of wheat 
importations from India. 

At home, however, the position is sufficiently 
embarrassing. From an inquiry made in 1885, 
by the Mark Lane Express, the fact was brought 
out that wheat could not be grown in England 
under an average cost of thirty-six shillings per 
quarter. If it is produced at a less cost than 
this, the quality of the soil must be excellent, 
the rent moderate, and the farmer must be 
able to sell the straw. It should be borne in 
mind, in estimating the ability of other countries 
to undersell us, that the average jdeld in England 
is double that of the United States, and treble 
that of India. We have also our own wheat at 
our doors, whereas India must send hers perhaps 
a thousand miles by rail and six thousand by 
sea. American wheat has the same obstacle of 
distance to contend with ; and although a great 
reduction in railway and shipping rates has 
occurred during the last few years, the trans- 
atlantic growers get so little for their crops, that 
they are in the greatest possible financial distress. 
Bo badly off were the farmers in Dakota last 
winter, that the State legislature decided not to 
collect the taxes. 

The difficulty brought about by the lowered 
gold-value of silver is one that will have to be 
faced some time or other. A Gold and Silver 
Commission has at present under its considera- 
tion, among cognate subjects, this . very question 
Of currency, but whether they will be able to 
suggest an efficient remedy is not yet considered 
as beyond the region of doubt Mr G oaehen, 
recently waited upon hy a deputation on the 
subject, spoke guardedly, and confessed that the 
diffietilty, even to skilled economists and finan- 
. ciers, was one of no slight moment He seemed, to 
prefer waiting for the Beport of the Commission 
before committing himself to any opinion, either 


in favour of bimetallism or otherwise. It is to be 
hoped the Commission will be able to ‘suggest 
some way out of the difficulty, which is a very 
serious one for our agricultural population. 


THE OLD SECBETAIBE. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


CHAPTER V. — CONCLUSION. 


After a long and earnest consultation, lasting 
almost till daylight, it was finally decided to 
make another expedition to the Haunted Chamber, 
with the object of discovering, if possible, any 
secret passage existing thence to another part of 
the house ; only Warren stipulated that nothing 
further should he done until he should have com- 
pleted his little domestic drama, the main portion 
of which had been written, only a few finishing 
touches being required to make it ready for dis- 
tribution among the actors. And so far his 
prognostications having proved correct, Walter 
Secretan was content to leave the matter in his 
friend’s able hands. 

It was, of course, impossible to do anything on 
Christmas Day, even to get out to church, for 
the weather had taken a change in the night, 
and morning dawmed with a strong wind and 
snow falling heavily. A kind of inf ormal service 
was held in the drawing-room ; and afterwards, 
for lack of other amusement, the party assembled 
one and all in the hall to listen to Warren’s 
comedy, which was declared to be, with one 
or two trifling alterations, exactly the thing 
required. 

‘ There is one thing we want now/ Warren 
observed, when parts had been chosen and the 
manuscript had been given into willing hands 
to copy— £ the suggestions for the tableaux vivants. 
Can’t some of you ladies suggest some thing origi- 
nal 1 We are all tired of Lady Jane Grey, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and .loan of Are. 5 

‘When are we to be ready for the first 
rehearsal?’ Althea Wynne demanded. ‘It will 
take me quite a week to learn my part. 5 

‘ In that case, we shall he reluctantly compelled 
to cut you out/ said Warren firmly, ‘because the 
first rehearsal— of which I propose to have three 
—will take place in this hall to-morrow night at 
eight; Why, the great charm of private the- 
atricals is in half-knowing your part, and finding 
yonr fellow-performers worse than yourself.’ 

‘ Mr Warren is quite right/ said Constance ; 
Lumley promptly ; ‘ and so far as utter ignorance 
of the hook-part is concerned, he shall not find 
me wanting. Besides, is there not an individual ; 
known as the prompter ? ’ 

‘ Most admirable of amateur actors, being least 
seen and most heard U Warren laughed 
pose that is settled then.— And now for the; 
tableaux / 

‘What about Queen Eleanor and Fair Bosa- 
mondU Edith Lucas suggested. ‘Or perh^s 5 --— ■: 

‘The Eye of St Bartholomew, as interpreted 
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j by Millais/ suggested a demure voice in the back- 

ground — an inspiration treated with contemptuous 
silence. 

c What you want to do is to show off your 
dresses and look nice, 1 Warren observed. ‘We 
seem to have everything to hand ; only there is 
a plentiful lack of ideas, as Mrs Malaprop would 
say. — -Now, do make up your minds. 2 
; Finally, the choice fell upon three — the trial 

5 scene from the Merchant of Venice , after a struggle 

for the part of Portia; one founded upon tile 
most pathetic scene in Enoch Arden; and finally, 
the play-scene from Hamlet— with, as Warren 
observed, the full strength of the company. Once 
| M •••! decided, there was a general exodus on the 
artistes 2 part to make selection out of the rifled 
treasures of the west wing as apparel on the 
eventful night. 

( , ‘Now is our time V exclaimed Warren, when the 

last of the fair performers had disappeared. ‘Old 
j, - Brookes is safe in the billiard-room for the next 

hal f-hour, marking a game between the colonel 
and your father. — Get a couple of helpers out of. 
the stable. I want that old secretaire out of the 
Haunted Chamber- — it will be useful as an article 
: of stage-furniture/ 

* c Have you made tip your mind what is to be 

clone V Secretan asked, when he had despatched 
a messenger for the desired assistance. 

‘Almost. I am going to try and frighten the 
man — work upon Ms hears, if possible. — Mind 
you, not a word of this; I want it, if possible, 
kept a secret. I do not want anything we know, 
or what we are going to do, to be guessed even by 
the other players. I suppose you intend to have 
the servants in to see the performance V 

‘Of course. — Where else should we get our. 
' audience V 

‘That's exactly what I wanted to know. “The 
play ’s the thing wherein to catch the conscience 
of the king ” — only, in our case the drama will 
play quite a secondary part in bringing that 
wicked old rascal to book. — Allow A 

f I suppose you know what you are talking 
about ? 5 Secretan observed. ‘ Pop the life of me, X. 

: don’t. 2 : 

‘ If you knew a little more of the divine hard, 

■ you would,/ Warren observed airily. 4 Perhaps it 

will dawn upon you presently.— However, here 
we are/' 

Daylight made but little difference to the 
apartment. Upon everything lay the melancholy 
of decay— the carpet torn, and faded by the rust 
and dust of half a century. In the large open 
grate, a handful of wood-ashes still remained, 

, with some charred embers, the remains of . papers 
partially destroyed. Over the handsome cornices, 
once gay with gilt, a lino powder had settled, 

; and great spiders "had spun their nets. 

( With the assistance of the two stout helpers, 
they raised the old secretaire, though a lever 
had to be employed. As it gradually slid along, 
Warren’s foot slipped through an open space, 
lie recovered Mrnself with a great shout, for, as 
ill desk orj-Iueliy moved away, an open trap- 
/ ; : ; f , ' ; .door stood revealed* . . , 1 tig g|| . 

/ : £ The ghostly passage P he exclaimed, whilst 

^ ^ i bearetan and the helpers looked on open-mouthed 


it is exactly behind the secretaire, and protected 
by this movable back. Look ! 2 

He pointed to the opening, where, at that 
moment, a head and shoulders had appeared. It 
was Silas Brookes, a look of deadly hate and 
I vengeance upon his face, hi the eyes fixed upon 
I Warren with such rancour. As he stepped into 
the apartment in profound silence, they saw 
that he wore the masquerade ' dress of Arundel 
j.- Secretan. The trembling hand was laid upon 
the rapier > but ere he could draw it, Warren, 

| reading the mischief in his eyes, was upon Mm, 
and bore him to the ground. 

‘ You two go and fetch your master and Colonel 
Lucas/ he said to the dazed helpers. 5 You need 
not trouble to return again ; ’ and the half-stupe-, 
j fied servants hurried off to obey the stem com- 
mand. 

There was not a word spoken till the host 
and his guest entered. Brookes’s eyes wandered 
from one to the other in a defiant, hunted fashion : 
he knew that he was found out. But with Ills 
iron nerve, he was not the man to cry out for 
either mercy or forgiveness. Utterly amazed, 
the Squire looked to Warren for an explana- 
tion. 

‘Allow me to introduce you to the family 
ghost/ commenced the triumphant dramatist, ‘as 
interpreted by this faithful servant. — But I forgot 
that you are entirely in the dark as to what 
has transpired. Call to mind, in the first place, 
your family legend, and the part one of my 
family played in it. You gave me permission 
to search these rooms, and thereby hangs a tale/ 
So saying, Warren related all he had seen and 
heard, ending his narrative by placing in the 
: Squire’s hand the fateful letter dropped by 
the ghost in his flight on the eventful preceding 
evening. As he read, his usually benign feat- 
ures became stern and hard. To the 'end he 
perused it, and then turned to Brookes, speaking 
in a voice clear and metallic, such as the ancient 
| servitor had never heard before. 

‘ Where have you hidden this money, you 
scoundrel ? * he demanded. 

There was no answer to the thrice repeated 
query. By this time the news had spread through 
the house/ and one by one the visitors had joined 
them. Mr Warren threw the letter to Brookes, 
wlio read it slowly, ponderously to the end. His 
face turned to a pale ashen gray; he clutched 
at his throat, then the words burst from him, 
as he threw himself upon his knees at his master’s 
feet, covering his face with trembling hands : 
‘ I never meant to wrong my master — never l 
never! But the temptation. I found out Mr 
Edgar Warren ; I got the money. It was when 
his valet told me that he was dying, the tempta- 
tion overcame me. In London, 1 changed ’ the 
notes into gold. I brought it down here. Then 
I saw my dear master," I lied to him, and he 
died by his own hand. Oh ! if I could have only 
known— if t could have only gu ssed ! I tho ight 
myself safe.— After my Blasters death, I was 
amid to speak The servants talked about kir 
ghost. That was my opportunity. I had hidden 
the gold, . Bit by hit I carried it here into this 
very room, I knew I sho^^ptf'fe 'interrupted, 
so gradually I gob it here— hidden, all of it safe. 
To keep It sate, I have played tho ghost for 
ail these years. But I have hot been dishonest 
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one thought tom us. The breathing apparatus 
never sleeps. 

Again, oxygen is so closely connected with the 
great vital processes upon which our growth and 
daily energy depend, that food itself is useless 
unless accompanied by a large supply of it. 
Indeed, when the quantity of oxygen which a 
man consumes in Ms lungs daily is calculated, 
it is found to be greater in weight than all the 
dry food he requires during the same period. 

Yet again, if we wish a house and clothing and 
food, we must work for them ; but for oxygen 
there i3 nothing to pay. It is free to all, and 
lies around us in such abundance that it never 
runs short. 

Here, then, we see every means taken to insure 
that all our demands for oxygen shall be freely 
and fully met, and yet we are assured by medical 
authorities that a very large proportion— some 
say one-fourth— of all the deaths that take place 
is caused, directly or indirectly, by oxygen star- 
vation. Now, what unfortunate circumstances 
prevent so many, persons having a sufficiency of 
this all-important gas? The chief one undoubt- 
edly is congregating in towns. Instead of living 
in the country, where every household might 
have a large free space of air around it, we 
draw together, for the convenience of business, 
to great centres. There the houses are crowded 
closely together, often piled one on the top of 
the oilier, so that, instead of an over-abundance, 
there is only a limited quantity of air for each. 
This is made unlit for the support of life by 
the very act of breathing ; the impurities are 
increased by the waste products of manufactories ; 
and oxygen is destroyed by every lire and lamp 
and gas-light. The winds and certain properties 
of the atmosphere constantly remove much of 
the impure air and bring in a pure, supply; 
but the crowding together in many parts of a 
town is so great, and the production of poisonous 
matters goes on so . continuously, that instead 
of each breath containing its full proportion of 
oxygen, the place of that gas is taken up to some 
extent by what is actually hurtful to life. When 
tins is the condition of the atmosphere outside 
the dwelling, it is necessarily much worse within 
it, for there the displacement of impure air by 
pure cannot take place so rapidly. The conse- 
quences are as already stated. Large parts of our 
town populations never have sufficient oxygen ; 
their lives are feeble- and' full of suffering, and 
numbers die before their time, 

Such facts are painful to contemplate, but a 
knowledge of them puts the wise man on his 
guard, and he may do much : for himself. In 
the choice of a hohse he will remember the advan- 
tage of a great air-space around it, and of plenty 
of space within it, so that bedrooms may not 
be overcrowded. ^ Or if a large house is beyond 
his means, he' will take care that the rooms are 
mot crowded - with furniture, for: every piece of 
.furniture .excludes; an equal ; bulk' of air. When 
'he , enters • the house, he will see that at/ all times 

B much fresh air from the outside is admitted, 
means of open doors and windows, as can be 
allowed without inconvenience from cold ; and as 


often as possible he will have a blow through, to 
clear out all odd corners where foul air may 
linger. Pure air and good food make pure blood, 
and only pure blood will give good health. 

THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW; 

CHAPTER IX.— CONCLUSION. 

During- the solitary watches of the night, Mrs 
Boding’s thoughts were mostly with her husband. 
When should she see him again ? What dreadful 
thing had he been guilty of, that necessitated his 
sudden departure after dark, and unknown to 
any one? Vague, sickening fears of some terrible 
misfortune— all the more terrible because its pro- 
portions were unknown to her — haunted her all 
through the dark hours. She welcomed the day- 
light, when at length it came, as if it were a 
friend. 

About half-past nine, Dutl sent to inquire 
whether she was at liberty to see him. It was 
strange how glad she felt at his coming. Half 
her troubles seemed to take to themselves wings 
as he walked in with his bright smile and clear 
resolute eyes,: She advanced to meet him, and 
held out her hand frankly, blushing a little as 
she did so, for the remembrance of the past was 
still upon her. 

‘I am glad you have come, Buff/ she said, 
c because I have a letter for you which your 
father left with me last night. He— he lias gone 
; away, Buff ; circumstances compelled him to go. 

| But the letter will no doubt tell you every thing. 
She choked back a sob, and then sat down and 
waited while Buff read the letter. 

When lie had come to the end of it, he slowly 
refolded it, looking at her with grave, sad eyes 
as lie did so, but not giving utterance to a 
word. 

* He has told you more than he told me— I feel 
sure he has/ said Mrs Boding with a quaver in 
her voice. 1 1 neither know why he went away 
so suddenly, nor where he has gone. I suppose, 

I may take it as a fact that we are ruined. Your 
father said I was to rely upon you, and be guided 
by you in every way. Of course, his wishes are 
sacred with me ; and in any case, in this dreadful 
state of affairs I should neither know what to do 
nor where to begin. I am but a poor, weak 
woman,' Buff, and I must leave everything to 
you/ 

‘Bather different this from the Mrs Boding 
of other days/ was Buffs unspoken comment. 
Then he said aloud : € That my best efforts will 
be at your service, you may make yourself quite 
sure, Mrs Boding. Still., t am only a painter, 
and know little or nothing of what are called 
business matters. Don 5 t you think that, under 
the circumstances, it would be a wise things to 
take Grandad into our counsels and obtain the 
benefit of his experience % ? 

Mrs Bo&ing’s eyebrows lifted themselves in 
sheer astonishment. % ‘ Gall in Mr Boding, senior ;h 
Why, hef s verging on his second chilclhoocl— Of 
what possible assistance could he be ? ? 

.‘Grandad is shrewder than you think, Mrs 
Boding. : ; In any ease-, his experience" would be 
invaluable to a duffer like me/ 

‘Just as you please, of course/ she answered 
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with a shrug. 4 Matters are left in your hand; 


not mine. 

Without more ado, Buff rang the hell. 


ands, — although not the whole of them— imiount to 
so many hundreds of pounds. His business debts, 
‘ Ask I have reason to believe, represent nearly as 


Mr Boding, senior, if he will oblige me by many thousands. And yet, only three years ago, 
stepping as far as this room/ he said to the he started afresh in life with a balance of ten 

xx , .1 . a x*i._ ii i .•* - - i *« n ? 2 .i- 


servant who answered the summons. 


: thousand pounds and a business unburdened with. 


Eive minutes later, Grandads tall, gaunt figure debt or liability of any kind. It is strange — 
stood framed in the doorway. After bowing it is passing strange. 5 & breathed on his spec- 


4 Gome in, Grandad, and take a seat/ said Buff 
cordially. 4 We want a little of your advice. 5 


might be an echo of sorrow in his voice ,* there 
was none of anger. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mrs Boding could 


Mrs Boding screwed up her lips ; it was all sufficiently command herself ; at length she said : 
she could do to resist saying: 4 You may want AThat we arey ruined, 1 am quite aware, . Mr 
this old man’s advice, hut I certainly do not. 5 


4 That we are ruined, 1 am quite aware, Mr 
Boding: mv husband gave me to understand 


4 You are welcome to it for whatever it mav as much as that before he left home. But it* 
be worth/ answered Grandad as he took the he is to blame— and who can say that IM/isr 
proffered chair. 4 But what’s your difficulty? 5 not?— am not I to blame also 1 ? I have not 
4 Before going into details, it may be as well been the wife to him that I ought to have been, 
that yon should read this/ said Buff as lie handed Knowing, as I did, his eager, sanguine disposition, 
him his father’s letter. Ms buoyant nature, which nothing; can long 

Grandad set his spectacles astride his nose, repress, I ought to have restrained him, instead 
and read the missive through with Ms usual of urging him on by my example in the mad 
deliberation. £ A bad state -of affairs, very bad course he. was., pursuing. Had it not bunion 
indeed/ tvas his comment as he gave the letter my extravagance and insensate vanity, had he 
back to Buff. 4 What do you purpose doing ? 5 seen that I was determined not to follow in ins 


the exact state of affairs ? 7 

4 We must begin at the beginning/ said Grandad 
coolly. 

4 That is, if we can find a beginning/ answered 
Buff 

4 If we can’t find one, we must make one. 


restrain. 6 Oh, Mr Boding, you cannot tell/ you 
do not know, how unhappy I am !’ she presently 
exclaimed. 

4 1 can indeed believe that you are most 
unhappy.’ 

4 Yes — but there is one thing that makes me 


In my opinion, we had better make a start more .unhappy than all the rest. My Imsband 

; .V r 1 T.-J.J wj+l-.rmf. fnll Tier mo WhftVP. lift :!18 xmllft..' 


| iel . e _that is to say, we had. better endeavour pas left n 
to obtain an estimate of the private liabilities or when 
before dealing with the business ones.— Does my worse tha 
suggestion fall in with your views, Matilda ? 5 have born 

She only half apprehended Ms meaning. 4 Yes 1 do not 
—yes ; I suppose so. Ho doubt, you know best/ to compel 
she answered in some confusion. She could not the night, 
recollect when he had last called her by her of condor 


has left, me without: telling me where he is gone, 
or when I shall see him again, Thai— that M: 
worse than all ! I could have borne poverty, 


have borne anything, as long as we were together. 
1 do not even know what it is that he has done 
to compel him to leave his homelike a thief m 
the night. Ah! Mr Boding, have yon no gram 


sue answereu ,iu sume wmu.5i.vm. ,wiuu ^ s ,; n 

recollect when he had last called her by her of comfort for me l Cannot you tell me -w hue 
baptismal name ; why should lie do so to-day ? Matthew is and when 1 shall see him, again? 
Loin one of his capacious pockets. Grandad Take pity on nio— take pity . ^^She^ canie^ior- 


prodneed a memorandum book, and from another ward and knelt by his chair, and took one of 
a stonp of lead-pencil. ‘It may he as well to his gnarled hands m hors and pressed it to hen 
nut down the flames as we so along,’ he said. lips and wetted it with her teals.. I ha\e ken 


put down the figures as we go along, he said. 

The process took a little time, for GIrandad 
was one of those slow, elaborate writers who 


a vile, wicked woman — no- one knows it better 
than I know it to-day. All along, I have done 


was one or mose aiuw, eiauwaw ^ ** . * ■ ■ „ 

cannot bear to be hurried. When he had set down my utmost to injure you-you, my * 

the total and had verified it by going over the . father and: our mpsk gene - 

addition a second time, he took off his spectacles it. seems incredible— impossible of l}ehef, and |ct 

Md Mined back in Ms chair. LookMg Mrs it is - too tru^ those noble 

Bodiim straight in the face out of his deep, natures which return gopd^^ 

cavernous eyes, he said : ‘Perhaps, it would into- after a time, you may be able to. say even to nit, 

5 ’o»Sl' to *• 1014 “•*** of “ ‘eSSr.»- Mte MkWtafc. 

' SKss^atWv.’ w £* l «■ nSPrS 

on, 4 represent an aggregate of twelve hundred very gently and b *a\ cly, Others t r 

^-fo« - *»- sg* a r!?s.w** 1 : tsfirts. 


pence/ 

4 Can it be possible! 5 


gasped the helpless 


-woman. , vM'G Aw- . v 7. »«•. Li ; 

4 And this forms only a tithe or Matthew 


Boding’s responsibilities. These, Ins private; debts j ness ? she nmrmnred.. 


and toadied her forehead with sob hps, as a 
seal and token that the past was forgotten. _ 

‘ What have I dona to deserve so muchgood- 


1 NotMng— nothing V 
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There was a tiny gong close to Grandad’s hand ; 
this he now struck three times in quick succes- 
sion. An instant later, Matthew Boding appeared 
in the doorway. With a cry that was com- 
pounded of joy and utter amazement, his wife 
sprang forward and flung herself into his arms. 
Grandad and Buff turned away, and busied them- 
selves among their papers. 

Scarcely was this incident over, when a loud 
summons at the front door made itself heard 
through the house, and presently a servant 
announced, ‘ Mr Fitch, to see Mr Boding.’ 
Matthew turned pale. ‘Twelve o’clock was 
the hour named, and it is now scarcely eleven.’ 

4 Mr Fitch is here at my request,’ said Grandad. 
They all stared at him. £ I sent him a note a 
couple of hours ago,’ he went on, c asking him 
to come here as early as possible. I thought that 
I would see him myself, with the view of ascer- 
taining whether there was not a possibility of 
our being able to arrive at some sort of amicable 
arrangement.’ ' 

Matthew started to his feet. ‘Don’t see him, 
father — don’t go near him ! It is altogether use- 
less ; lie will only insult you. Leave liim to do 
his worst. 5 

‘ Still, now that he is here, I may as well have 
a word with him,’: said Grandad with quiet per- 
sistency. Then to the servant: ‘ Show me to the 
room in which Mr Fitch is waiting.’ As he went 
out, he beckoned Buff to accompany him, 

Mrs Boding could not get over her astonish- 
ment at her husband’s reappearance. £ It is all 
through Grandad that you see me here,’ he said 
in answer to her questions. ‘I was just about 
to open the door at the bottom of the garden, 
when he laid his hand on my shoulder. He had 
been smoking an outdoor pipe in the dark, as lie 
often does. He made me go back with him into 
his room, and there I opened my heart to him, 
and told him everything. Would that I had 
done so six months ago! It was he who coun- 
selled me to remain and face whatever might 
happen. He showed me what a coward’s act it 
would be to take to flight at the very time I 
ought to stick to my colours like a man. He 
made me feel ashamed of myself, and that’s the 
truth | and— and so here I am, and here I mean 
to stop, conie^what may,’ 

£ Heaven bless him for giving you back to me ! ’ 
said Mrs Boding fervently. — 4 But here he is.’ 

Grandad entered smilingly, a slip of paper in 
his hand. £ Bead that,’ he said to his son ; c I don’t 
think Mr Fitch will trouble you again in a hurry,’ 

Matthew took the paper and read. It was 
a receipt in : full for two thousand four hundred 
and odd pounds— the balance, in fact, between 
the sum due from Fitch for the borrowed money 
with Interest on the same, and the current market 
value of the Congo bonds which had been de- 
posited as security for the loan. 

To Matthew Boding, it seemed as if nothing 
less than a miracle had been wrought on his 
behalf. •:• ; He : read the receipt . again and yet again, 
aa doubting the evidence of his senses. ; ‘ You 
have, done this, father i * he exclaimed at length. 

* But— but I don’t understand’ And then 

he paused. \ 

. J You don’t understand where the coin came, 
from to do it with, eh 1 5 said Grandad, rubbing 
his hands and, chuckling to himself.: ' ‘Well, well; 


KT-tu-t ■?' r- iumnjitisa: 


I happened to have a little bit hid away in a 
stocking, and it seemed to me that I could not 
put it to a better use.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Matthew, in a voice replete with 
emotion, ‘you have lifted from my shoulders the 
heaviest burden of all. This it was that drove 
me from home, or would have done, but for your 
intervention.’ 

At this juncture Buff returned ; he, too, carried 
a slip of paper, which he gave to Grandad, who, 
after glancing at it, passed it on to his son. It 
was a receipt for the overdue rent. 

For a time Matthew’s power of speech seemed 
to have left him. ‘Father, what can I say except 
that you overwhelm me with humiliation ! ’ he 
contrived at length to stammer out. 

‘Ah, ah, say yon so? Just wait till I have 
done with you,’ answered Grandad, at the same 
time making a sign to Buff, who again left the 
room. ‘Here is a schedule of your private 
liabilities,’ he went on, £ which, with a few excep- 
tions, will, I believe, be found to be tolerably 
exhaustive. Now, as there happen to be a few 
more stivers left where the others came from, I 
think we couldn’t utilise them better than by 
sweeping these outstandings into limbo and start- 
ing afresh with a clean slate. What say you $ ’ 

‘ Are you a wizard, father, or what are you 'l- ’ 

Grandad laughed aloud ; he was evidently in 
the pleasantest of humours ; but before he could 
reply, Buff and Bunker entered the room. Gran- 
dad having motioned to the old clerk to take a 
chair close by him, drew from his breast-pocket 
a thick roll of bank-notes. After counting and 
separating a certain number from the rest, he 
put the roll back into his pocket. Then turning 
to Bunker, he said : ‘ Here are a number of bills 
which I wish to have settled at once ; you will 
find the address on each of them. And here is 
a summary showing the aggregate total, together 
with bank-notes for the amount. Verify the 
notes, and then set off at once. You null, of 
course, take a hansom, and you will come back 
here as soon as you have finished your round.’ 

* Bight you are, sir,’ answered Peter as he pro- 
ceeded to finger and count the notes with his 
customary business-like deliberation. 

While he was thus engaged, Matthew and his 
wife looked at each other with wonder-stricken 
eyes. Each knew .that the same thought was 
in the other’s mind. The money— the money 
wherewith these miracles were being worked — 
where can that have come from ? They were to 
be enlightened sooner than they imagined. 

Taking off his spectacles and leaning forward 
a little . with his arms resting on the table, Abel 
Boding confronted Ms son. ‘ So far, we seem 
to be threading our way out of the maze,’ he said ; 
‘but it won’t do to halloo yet awhile. In the 
course of the talk you and I ‘had together in miy 
room last , night, I think you mentioned that 
certain accommodation bills of yours, represent- 
ing somewhere about three thousand pounds, 
would fall due in the course of the next two or 
three weeks, and that you had no means whatever 
of meeting them ? ’ 

; % That is precisely the state of the case.’ 
k ‘ And there' will be some other matters to ; meet 
as well?’ 

, ‘Undoubtedly— a few. ; Probably a Cbupfe of; 
thousand pounds would cover the lot.’ 
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4 And your balance at the bank ? ’ 

Matthew lifted liis shoulders. ‘ The merest 
trifle, somewhere about sixty or seventy pounds, 
I imagine,’ 

‘Then, notwithstanding what has been done 
already, the Bankruptcy Court still stares you 
in the face V 

‘ 1 see no other prospect before me.’ 

‘Ah, my boy, as we say in the North, you 
have brought your pigs to a pretty market.’ He 
drummed musingly for a few moments on the 
table with his Angers. Then turning his keen 
eyes full on Matthew, he said : ‘You look fagged 
and ill ; and no wonder. My advice is, that you 
and Matilda should start this very day for a 
month’s holiday. Go down to Cumberland — go 
on the continent— go anywhere, so long as you I 
get a thorough change and leave all your worries 
behind you.’ " 

Matthew Boding drew a deep breath and flushed 
to the roots of his hair. ‘If I could but do 
as you suggest, father!’ he said. ‘But about 
the acceptances? I cannot run away from, my 
. liabilities.’ . 

‘ You would have clone so last night but for 
me,’ answered Grandad with a grim smile. ‘As 
for the acceptances, you will have to leave them 
and everything else for me to arrange while 
you are away.’ 

‘ Pardon me, father, but I fail to understand 
how you intend 5 — - 

‘ Then your wits are scarcely so keen as they 
used to be. There is but one way of meeting 
your liabilities honourably, and that is by paying 
them. — I am not surprised at your astonishment. 
Allow r me to enlighten you. When I transferred 
my business to you, and lodged ten thousand 
pounds in your name at the bank, you were | 
under the impression that I had beggared myself j 
to do so. Were you not somewhat of a simpleton 
to imagine anything of the kind? Ought you 
not to have known human nature a little better 
than that % I endowed you with a portion only 
of my fortune ; had that portion been the whole 
of it, where would you be to-day t You and 
I courted the fickle goddess in two very different 
ways. Wliat your way has brought you to is 
patent to everybody. My method of going to 
work was the exact opposite of yours. I never 
speculated rashly.; what I made, I invested judi- 
ciously, being content with small margins of 
profit. I never took a step in the dark knowingly. 
My fortune was the slow patient accumulation 
of many years. You know the adage— “Many 
a little makes a mickle ; ” and my case proved 
the truth of it.’ 

There v r as silence for a time after Grandad 
had ceased speaking. Two at least of his auditors 
were too amazed for Words. What must their 
thoughts have been ! 

‘As for the Bankside business/ resumed Grandad 
after a space — ‘I should like you to go back to 
it; on your return from your holiday, by which 
time Bunker and I will have overhauled affairs 
and got them a little bit ship-shape. My prede- 
cessor made a fortune in the business ; I followed 
suit; and there’s time enough for you to do the 
same, if only you will take to heart the lesson 
of the past, and keep , it in memory through 
the years to come.— -But I am not going to preach 
at you* The best thing you can do is to send 


out for a Bradshaw and get your portmanteau 
packed.’ 

! Everything was carried out in accordance with 
Grandad’s arrangements ; and Matthew Boding 
started life afresh, a humbler and a wiser man, 
Buff and Mary were married shortly after, and 
on their return from their wedding trip, Grandad 
took up liis abode with them. Freddy is in the 
happy position of having two homes, and he 
divides his time pretty equally between them. 

Of Grigson it may just he recorded that he 
was arrested in Paris about a month after his 
flight. Buff found a photograph of him in an 
album of Mrs Boding, for the specious, showy 
clerk had been somewhat of a favourite with 
his employer’s wife. It was through the instru- 
mentality of the photograph in question that 
he was captured. 


THE MONTH;;:: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

At a meeting lately of the Boyal Microscopical 
Society, Mr Crisp called attention to what he 
regarded as a misstatement on the part of Sir 
Henry Boscoe in his Presidential address to the 
British Association. In this address, Sir Henry 
Boscoe treated the one-hundred-thousandth part 
of an inch as the limit of risibility with the 
highest known magnifying power. Mr Crisp 
pointed out that the limit of visibility can hardly 
be definitely stated, but he assumed it to be be- 
yond the one-five-lumdred-thousandth part of an 
inch. Dr Ballinger, the President of the Society, 
corroborated Mr Crisp’s observations, and said 
that he himself had certainly seen objects which 
were between the one-two-himdred-thousandtlx 
and one-three-lmndred-thousandth of, an inch. 
This correction is worth recording, if only as a 
proof of the marvellous perfection to which the 
modern microscope has attained, 

A French pharmaceutical journal describes a 
new disinfectant liquid of great efficacy and power 
which has recently been produced at Paris from 
coal-oil. In appearance it is a sirupy brown 
liquid of a not disagreeable odour, which turns 
milky on the addition of water. It is described 
as being the result of a peculiar saponification of 
coal-oil by caustic soda. It can be used for all 
purposes where disinfection is required. It will 
destroy moss and fungus on trees ; and by spong- 
ing a horse with a weak solution of the compound, 
aggressive flies are kept away. 

A new form of boat, which may be described 
as a water-bicycle, has recently been tried with 
success in New York harbour* This curious 
vessel consists of two cigar-shaped tubes, each 
twelve feet in length and one foot in diameter, 
connected together by an iron framework. Be- 
tween the tubes is a light water-wheel, which is 
worked by pedals, the navigator being seated Upon 
a bicycle saddle fixed above the wheel Altho ugh, 
on the day of the experiment, the wind was, 
blowing hard and there was a choppy sea, the 
novel boat travelled three miles in forty-five 
minutes. 

. Borne very: interesting particulars concerning 
the art of diamond^cutting were recently con- 
tributed to the Tims hy Mr Lewis Atkinson, the r 
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manager of tlie British diamond industry which 
attracted so much attention in . the? '’Cape of Good 
Hope Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
From this source wq learn that lip to the end of 
the year 18S5 no fewer than six and a half tons 
of diamonds had been extracted from the four 
principal mines of South Africa, the value of the 
gems being estimated at about forty millions 
sterling. When these mines were discovered, there 
was only one diamond-cutter in London, and it 
became necessary to bring Dutch workers from 
Amsterdam. These workers struck several times 
for higher wages ; but when, flushed with suc- 
cess, they demanded eighteen pounds per week, 
they were dismissed, and Englishmen put in their 
places. The great secret in diamond-cutting is 
i patience, 7 and for this reason it is thought to be 
a form of labour peculiarly adapted to women. 
There are now many diamond-cutters in London 
in full work, and it is believed that the industry 
is being rapidly restored to Britain, from which 
country it migrated to Amsterdam two hundred 
years ago in consequence of religious persecution. 
Aphe; Americans are credited with being the best 
judges of diamonds in the world, and it is stated 
that they buy about three millions-worth annually 
from English cutters; 

About ten years ago, Dr Goodrich of Kensing- 
ton pointed out the danger . which might result 
from the possibility of ' disease-germs escaping 
from the open windows of hospitals ; and subse- 
quently other medical men have called attention 
to the same possible source of infection. The late 
scarlet -fever epidemic in the metropolis has had 
the good effect of once more reviving this im- 
portant question, and it would be well if a special 
inquiry were undertaken to ascertain whether the 
evil complained of is real or imaginary. It would 
be possible to arrange a system of ventilation 
which would insure the foul air from our hospital 
wards being passed through a furnace before 
mingling with the outer atmosphere. On the 
other hand, would such a course be consistent, 
while the foul air from our sewers' is plentifully 
emitted from every street grating '? 

The system of electric’ traction for tramcars 
is steadily advancing, especially in America ; and it 
is prophesied that in another ten years, or there- 
abouts, horses on tramcars will have been alto- 
gether superseded, with benefit to man and beast 
alike ; for the poor quadruped of our streets has 
no harder work to do than the continual stopping 
and starting of these heavy vehicles. But* we 
cannot boast that humane feelings have had much 
to do with the change. The fact is, that while 
horse-flesh costs about fivepence a mile, the 
electric system is about one penny less; it there- 
fore pays well to be humane in' this matter. 

The increasing use of the electric light has led 
to great improvements in the electrodes or carbon 
rods between which the luminous arc is pro- 
duced. Formerly, these rods' were simply sawn 
fr >m (fuse ga coke But it was soon found that 
the impurities contained in this material led to 
constant bickerings md other irregularities So 
processes for manufacturing the rods" were invented 
and practised, first in France, then in America, 
:;ah|; ; ’iv|mtually the industry was founded in this 
Ml by a Company which has its headquarters 
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coke is first of all pulverised in a disintegrator; 
it is then hardened' by heat, mixed with a tarry 
1 compound, and thoroughly incorporated into a 
plastic mass in a mill It is afterwards subjected 
to hydraulic pressure, and forced through dies of 
different apertures, so as to form rods of various 
thicknesses. These are cut into twelve-inch 
lengths, and after being air-dried and straightened, 
are baked at a red-heat in cast-iron boxes. At 
the same works, carbon plates for batteries are 
also made, the weekly output of both rods and 
plates being about twenty thousand. 

The recent fatal accident in a, lead-mine, through 
the ignition of gas by shot-firing, once more calls 
attention to the necessity of finding some safer 
means of blasting rock than is afforded by gun- 
powder. The offer of Mr Ellis Lever to place 
in the hands of the Home Secretary the sum of 
one thousand pounds, to be divided between the 
inventor of such a boon and the producer of 
the best safety lamp for miners* use, has, for 
apparently very inadequate reasons, been rejected 
by the government. It would seem, however, 
from recent experiments, that the new explosive, 
Roburite, described recently by us (No. 203), 
fulfils all the conditions required. It will do 
the same amount of work in detaching rock as 
gunpowder will, while it emits neither flash nor 
sparks. Experiments made in chambers charged 
With: ■■.■■explosive gases mingled with coal-dust 
showed that roburite. does not ignite thorn. We 
trust that these results will be verified by 
further trials, and that by these means one of 
tlie most deadly risks which the miner lias to 
meet with will cease to exist 
. It is always a matter for regret, especially 
for the taxpayer, that our expensive engines of 
warfare are superseded by something different 
almost as soon as they are completed. Our small- 
■ arms, for instance, have generally been superseded . 
By some other pattern before they have been : 
furnished to all our troops. The torpedo boats 
about which /we have heard so much during the 
past few years, and which have always been con- 
sidered such marvels of speed and power in a 
small compass, are now found to exhibit several 
grave faults. They are crank, uncomfortable, and 
wet at sea, and therefore so unpopular with the 
service, that they are never used except for 
practice ; and ever, when this happens, some 
defect is sure to be detected, owing to the idleness 
to which, they have been condemned, So they 
arc to be replaced by a new type of torpedo 
vessel which shall combine the good qualities of 
the old boats with the general usefulness of a ; 
pinnace. The first boat of the new pattern wag 
lately tried at Poplar, and gave, it is said, great 
satisfaction to all who watched her performance. 

An artificial substitute for gum-arabic which Is 
said to possess the appearance and properties of 
the genuine article, is described by the 'American j 
Druggist It is made as follows : Twenty parts j 
of powdered sugar are boiled in fresh milk seven j 
parts ; with this are mixed fifty parts of a j 
thirty-six per cent solution of sodic silicate (water- ; 
glass). After cooling to a temperature of one j 
hundred and twenty-two degrees ‘Fahrenheit, the : 
mixture Is poured into tm boxes, when the imita- 
tion gum separates from it in granular masses, 
This product • cannot be used for adulterating true 
gain without ready detection. ' ■ ' 
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Methylated spirit is a compound which is used 
for various purposes in tie; arts, and is also pretty 
well Jmown in the domestic household. It con- 
sists of spirits of wine rendered nauseous ■ to the 
taste by the admixture of a certain proportion 
of wood-naphtha, an addition which is purposely 
made to it, so that it cannot he used for drinking 
purposes, to the prejudice of the revenue. It was 
believed that by no process could its disagree- 
able smell and taste b.e taken from it; but this 
seems to be an erroneous idea, A mineral- 
water engineer and manufacturer of essences has 
recently been lined for using this potent spirit 
in his trade ; and it almost raises a smile when 
we learn that his principal use for the fiery com- 
pound has been in the manufacture of essences 
wherewith to flavour so-called temperance bever- 
ages. The analyst at Somerset House who exam- 
ined some of these sweet compounds deposed 
that they were composed entirely of methylated 
spirit diluted with water, and suitably flavoured. 
The half-gallon of samples purchased from this 
manufacturer, upon which the prosecution rested, 
cost twenty-four shillings, while the price of 
methylated spirit per gallon undiluted is three 
shillings and sixpence. It is an iineomfortable 
thought that other popular drinks may be added 
to by the same vile compound. 

In Germany, paving-stones are being manu- 
factured by a new method. The material is a 
kind of brick made by mixing finely ground 
red argillaceous slate and ground clay, with five 
per cent, of iron ore added to the mixture. This 
compound is moistened with a solution of sul- 
phate of iron to which fine iron ore has been ] 
added; it is next formed into slabs by pressure, ! 
and submitted for several hours to the action of 
a furnace. 

In the recent review of ‘The Progress of Pre- 
ventive Medicine during the Victorian Era/ which 
formed the subject of I>r Thorne Thorne’s address, 
to the Epidemiological Society, a good deal of 
attention was directed to the gradual decline of 
smallpox in this country. In the period between 
the years .1838-1.842, the deaths from this disease 
in England amounted to 57*2 per hundred thou- 
sand living. In the similar period of five years 
1880-1884, the death-rate had sunk to 6*5 per 
hundred thousand. It is believed that vac- 
cination has not only had a direct influence 
in this marvellous reduction in the number of 
victims to a terrible scourge, but has also to 
some extent acted indirectly, in rendering the 
offspring of vaccinated parents less liable to the 
disease. . 

It is a matter of common knowledge that india- 
rubber tubing gradually loses its elasticity, and 
becomes so hard that it will readily crack . by 
pressure with the fingers. This alteration of 
structure is said to be due to the gradual forma- 
tion of sulphuric acid, by the action of the atmo- 
. sphere: upon the sulphur contained in the mate-:-: 
rial,. -and which is added to it in the vulcanising 
; process. The deterioration can be obviated by 
occasionally washing the tubing with a weak 
alkaline solution, . 

An interesting paper on c Primary Batteries for 
Illuminating Purposes’ was recently read at a 
; meeting pf ; the Society of Engineers by the past 
President, Mr Nursey. We may broadly say that 
siich an exposition of the capabilities of these 


batteries was much wanted, for new kinds are 
constantly being invented, and many of them are 
much vaunted by those who have an interest in 
their commercial success, •After. •••• ctesmbmgvlhe 1 ' 
best known of these batteries, Mr Nursey sug- 
gested that they should be submitted to a com- 
mittee of independent electricians, chemists, engi- 
neers, and others, so that each battery might be 
subjected to* a rigorous test. In this way alone 
the survival of the fittest would be secured, and 
investors would save their capital. In the discus- 
sion .which followed the reading of the paper, Mr 
Preeee, whose position at the Post-office has given 
him great experience of the behaviour of all kinds 
of batteries, expressed himself as being to a cer- 
tain extent an opponent of primary batteries. He 
believed that any attempt at lighting mansions or 
houses by their aid must end in failure. * One 
j point in his remarks is especially worthy of notice. ; 
I The inventors of new batteries are very fond of 
saying that the by-products wilt almost pay the 
expense of maintenance. Mr Preeee tells us that 
in the Post-office are some five hundred thousand 
batteries, the products of which are of course very 
weighty. These products, however, have never 
yet paid the cost of collection. 

A new process has been patented in America 
for the manufacture of tin plates of great length. 
The substratum Is of steel, which, first rolled hot, 
and then cold, is gradually reduced to the required 
thickness. The surface of the metal is next 
scoured ; and then, in the form of a continuous 
plate, it is fed into a hath of molten tin. : After 
the metal has received in this way a coating of 
tin on both sides, it is passed between highly 
polished rolls under immense pressure, by which 
means the tin and steel are so consolidated to- 
gether that the finished plate is superior in every 
respect to the ordinary article. 

There was recently sold in London six tons of 
ivory sent by Stanley from the Congo via Belgium. 
Tlie^ weight and quality were considered good ; 
and Messrs : Hedgers and Sons, the .'great cut! ers of 
Sheffield, were the buyers. It is stated that this 
firm consumes annually the ivory produced by 
eight hundred elephants. At this rate of con- 
sumption, the increase in value of this beautiful 
material, and the threatened extinction of the 
elephant, are not to be wondered at. It seems 
that the African ivory-dealers are quite as expert 
at trade tricks as are the members of more < civil- 
Med communities. They have discovered > the 
advantage of pouring lead into the cavity of the 
ivory tusk to increase its weight, a mode of decep- 
‘ tion" which often remains undiscovered until the 
workman saws the tusk asunder, when the teeth 
of the tool break -agamst the inserted metal. As 
ivory is twelve shillings a pound, the fraud is a 
profitable one. 

Mr Tuer, of- the Leadenhalt Press , mites m . 
as follows with regard to the use of cream with 
hot milk for the weakly; ‘The value of cream 
as a nourishing and sustaining food is well 
understood ; but it is a food apt to disagree. 
If mixed with milk before boiling, ’creani becomes 
partially coagulated ; and cold added 
cream is difficult of digestion. Some months 
ago, I tried the effect of good thick sweet cream 
stirred into very hot milk, that is, immediately 
after boiling. The mixture remained, as I had 
hoped, perfectly limpid and without tendency 
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to coagulate. Grateful to the palate and easily 
assimilated, I find, from daily experience, - that 
a full mid-day meal of this food— at all times, 
for the weakly, infinitely superior to cod-liver 
oil— consisting of a quarter of a pint of cream, 
a pint to a pint and a half of milk, and a due 
proportion of bread, may be taken even by _ a 
dyspeptic like myself, without fear of after-dis- 
comfort.’ 


NEW-YEAE’S EYE. 

Silent we stand ’neath the wintry sky.; 

The minutes are going fast ; 

When out on the midnight air there rings 
The sound of the bells at last; 

Clashing and chiming the Old Year out, 
As we stand at th e New-Year’s door, 
Waiting with half-reluctant steps 
To cross its threshold o’er. 

Full of changes the Fast has been ; 

And changes wall come again, 

Bringing th eir wealth of untold joy, 

Or. A weight of infinite pain ; 

Loosening our hold on earthly things 
And pleasures, so transient here j 
Welcoming in fresh loves and lives, 
xVnd parting with those held dear. 


As*- we look back with a lingering glance v 

: O’er bygone, months and days, 

: ■ How little we find for murmuring, 

; How nmeh-we find; for praise-! 

Should we, then, hesitate to cross 
: And enter ano&er year, Ab ’■ y^ 

Rich in that all-sulBeing love - . 

That casts out every fear I 

Hush 1 For .one moment, silence reigns ; 

Stilled is the merry din ; 

Quietly let the Old Year go. 

And let the New pass in ; 

Only an instant, and then, with a rush, 

As if all the bells of earth 
Had caught the sound and lent their voice, 

Is welcomed the New-Year’s birth. 

: : ; ' ^ ;; ^ Mena Bielbt. 

Volume IV l of the Fifth Series of Chambers’s 
Journal & noto completed, 'prm)Ifin^l5hiUmgs, 

A Title-page and Index, price Otic Penny, have hem 
prepared, and' may he ordered through amj bookseller, 

A cloth case for Uniting the whole of the numbers 
for 1SS7 is also ready . 

Pack numbers to complete sets may he had at till 
tbifes* • 


The First Monthly Part of the Hew Volume, issued January 31st, will contain the 
opening Chapters of a new Hovel : 

THIS MORTAL ' COIL 

By GRANT ALLEN, 

Author of * In All Shades/ * Strange' Stories/ &c. 


Also a complete Story by George Manville Henn, entitled : 

THE GOLDEN INCUBUS. 
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